


































ON THE COVER 


By T. D. PARTHASARATHY 

Y OU think of a “sprint queen” in the Olympics and imme¬ 
diately the name that comes uppermost is that of her 
maker — the burly and strongly built Edward Temple of 
Tennessee State who has specialised in giving the world 
such names as Wilma Rudolph (Rome's outstanding star), 
Edith McGuire and Wyomia Tyus. The last two showed 
their mettle at Tokyo. In fact, it was Edward Temple who 
brought back glory to the United States at Rome, when 
their men let the nation down badly, by showing the world 
what Wilma was capable of. Again, at Tokyo, he reveal- 
fed, beyond doubt, that he has become a “maker of sprint 
queens”. At Tokyo, it was obvious from the preliminaries 
of the women’s sprint events that other nations were all 
behind the great running of McGuire and Tyus, the colour¬ 
ed girls the Americans have produced out of the blue, like 
they did with Wilma Rudolph In 1960. 

With the weather being unkind, the track stars were 
at a loss what to do while waiting for the Games to 
begin. Miss Edith McGuire was always with her coach, 
Edward Temple, and it was outside the women’s campus 
at the Village that he found time to talk to me and obliged 
me with an interview, which I got recorded on tape. Miss 
McGuire, the great track star, was of a shy nature and 
toTd me that eVen outside the track, she had to take the 
help of her coach while talking, especially to Pressmen. 
Here is what she said: 

"I started running on the track when I was in the High 
School. During summer, I used to go to the Tennessee 
State to train under Edward Temple. Mr. Edward Temple 
is my coach at the Tennessee State now. I used to run 
in the 100 and 200 metres. During the United States’ dual 
meet wiih the Russians, I ran the 100 metres and won it 
in a time of 11.5 and the 200 metres in a time of 23.3. I 
was also in the relay, 400 metres relay which we ran in 
44.4. 

“After the Russian meet, I went to New York and took 
part in the Olympic trials. I was placed first in the 100 
and 200 metres events.” 

Now let us turn to what her coach has to say of her 
training: 

“I spotted her in the Tennessee State in 1961. She was 
on the team with Wilma Rudolph. She was trained with 
Wilma Rudolph arid we hope that, she will follow in her 
footsteps. I trained her at the Tennessee State and the 
training consisted of four different types of programmes. 
We have programmes which we call the cross country; 
we have programmes called the indoor track, the outdoor 
programme and the summer programme. All this is part 
of the training procedure and each one of them has its 
own distinct phase. We feel that all this is necessary to 
constitute a well-run programme. 

“We practise about 5 days a week and in these five 
days, the time we spend each day is about an hour and a 
half of practice. We feel that if we do this the year 
round, we can maintain a good condition for Individuals 
end we feel that is most useful,” 

McGuire and Ed, Temple pose for Our Special 
‘at the Olympic Village in Tokyo). 
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With Ceyloiji Cricketers in Indie 


1 



Though beaten by an innings and 4(i runs, Ceylon played enterprising cricket to the 
obvious enjoyment of the Bangalore crowd in the first cricket "Test" which ended on 


Dec. 13. Scores: India 508 for four, dccl.: Ceylon 205 and 257. 



T HE first cricket Test match 
- which the Mysore Cricket As¬ 
sociation staged at Bangalore on 
December 11, 12 and 13 proved 

organisationally a success though 
it failed to provide a close and keen 
struggle for honours. A crowd of 
nearly 50,000 watched India win ..he 
match by an overwhelming margin 
of an innings and 46 runs and with 
a day and 20 minutes of play still 
remaining 

Ceylon are new to Test cricket, 
though off and on they have play¬ 
ed representative international 

By P. N. SUNDARESAN 

matches with almost all cricketing 
countries. The concentration ana 
the direction which govern Tests JJJ 
the present day—attributes which 
have been attained by India only in 
recent years—were therefore absent 
in the visitors’ approach. There 
was plenty of individual skill but 
the grasp of the mental situation 
demanded in Tests was very much 
Jacking so much so that Indie, at 
every point of the match, scored 
over Ceylon. There was, however 
one facet of the game in wWch 
they did not. The visitors still 
fielded very well and earned many 
, rtiiMr u/nrk in the 



nu w»,.n.vt-keeping - 1 

ando was always first class. 

There was great excitement 
among the official# of the Mysore 
Cricket Association as they gave 
the final touches to the preparation! 
for the match and it subsided only 
after the preliminaries «f pre¬ 
sentation of the teams to Chief Mi¬ 
nister Nijalingappa. The release o< 
the souvenir by him 
ritual of the toss performed 
bv the rival captains and the match 
cot under way. Pataudi was luo*y 
with the coin and did not hesitate 
to bat on what proved to be an 
easy-paced wicket, India battejL,en 
and on till half an hour after 
on the second day and dec 
the innings at, Wtot 






A warm hand-shake and o word of cheer for Ceylon's Captain M. H, Tissera as Manager Senardtne presents him to Chief 

Minister Mr* S, Nijalingoppa before the match. 


All the five batsmen who came to 
the crease—-Sardesai, Jotsimha, 
Abbas All Baig, Hanumant. Singh 
and Fataudi — passed the fifty 
mark, while Sardesai and Hanu¬ 
mant even hit up centuries. Except 
for the Sardesai-Baig association for 
the second wicket, the other part¬ 
nerships added more than hundred 
runs, and all the batsmen were 
concerned in century stands. 

Sardesai’s 126 was his first three- 
figure knock in lest cricket, offi¬ 
cial or unofficial. He was in top 
form, and revelled in cover and 
extra-cover drives, only the excel¬ 
lent field placing of Tissera putting 
a brake on the stream of fours 
which characterised his first fifty. 
Hanumant also hit up his highest 
score in Test cricket so far. His 
149 not out established him as a 
touch player and a great stroke 
artist, lie began like a man already 
in the middle of a big innings, 
batted judiciously and frequently 
illuminated his stay by attractive 
strokes. He was in such supreme 
command after getting his century 
taking 49 runs in just under 30 mi¬ 
nutes that the second hundred seem¬ 
ed only minutes away when Fataudi 
applied the “cloaure. 

Jaiaiifiha, who scored 72. started 
off with a couple of streaky stro¬ 
kes but soon settled down to play 
elegant strokes in which the pull 

Continued on next page 




WITH CEYLOp CRICKETERS 
IN INDIA 

Car\thHjf'*J from prcviQ ias pop? 

<'ik 3 the *.Jr;ughi time were donn- 
t► n jU He was 'vu*fi settled for a 
eemu’y when a mu out ended his 
-lay. Bate; missed he. cenlurv by 
four urns, his sta\ was marked by 
mdct’isien against pin and confid¬ 
ents agmn-d medium.paced bowl¬ 
ing- Pei hops the feel that he was 
lighting tn confirm he. place in the 
Test, t< an- gnveii-iH ins approach. 
He was at the t< j of Ins form jn 
tile final h« nr on tie first day and 
immediately on 1 ri -eruption on the 
neyt f r the whos he played an 
cnuTtnmin; inning y pnd made at- 
h *‘f tiff ty are-rn: sqpr.re and 

f ctnve ' Pahi 1 If-’ 52 was cer- 
; um\ not 1 :■ beet ;h "rh now and 
he came v-ir at his shell to 
riit< a .cintiiUm >' hwe 01 his 
1' ’ •■••iirn iefted p 1 ; 

“ ne Ceylon bow'-ei * stuck to their 
Ui.k op the field quite welt. Lie* 
vers/, with an easy action, and 


Frcdric. with his bounding run to 
the crease, bowled steadily. Abu 
Fuard, flighting well, was steady 
and showed that he will be really 
troublesome if the wicket offers 
some help Polonowitn, left-arm leg 
spinner, alio got no aid from the 
wicket and though steady and on 
the stumps could not make his 
mark on the batsmen Tissera, the 
captain, was the oithodox leg-spin¬ 
ner of the ham He could have put 
himself on for more overs as he 
did trouble the batsmen a cou¬ 
ple of times especially on the first 
day 

Ceylon were out for 205 and 257 
runs m the two innings The open¬ 
ing attack uf Surti and Jaisimha 
did not worry Edward and Ponmah 
and they got oft to a quick and 
good start of 08 runs. Edward 
showed a fine array of strokes 
while Ponmah, tense and taut at 
the start, settled down to play neat 
strokes. He made 48 and only Polo* 
nnwita. lower down the order, 
caught the eye in an unbeaten 29 
runs. His cover-driving was pretty 


to watch. It was once again the 
flippers of Chandrasekhar that 
struck the blows for India. He got 
five wickets. 

Ceylon batted better in the second 
innings with Stanley Jajsinghe’s 
63 being the centre piece. Jaisinghe 
showed an easy style and used his 
feet and reach to make splendid 
strokes. He gladdened everybody's 
heart with two beautiful late ruts. 
Tisscra played a fighting knock of 
44 runs, while Edward and Rodrigo 
hit the bowling hard for their 31 
and 30 runs, All in all, the batting 
was entertaining and the scoring 
rate more than a run a minute. 
Yet, the game lacked the grim pur¬ 
pose needed for a Test and Ceylon 
were easily beaten. Chandrasekhar 
again claimed five wickets to finish 
with match figures of ten wickets 
for 137 runs He was quite the hero 
of the home crowd, Surti, bowling 
spinners, got five wickets. He bowl¬ 
ed intelligently. Subramaniam, also 
of Mysore, who made his Test debut 
in the match, had no opportunity to 
show his batting skill. 





SCOHE BO ARD 

INDIA 


D. N. Sirdeiai c Meversz 
b FredrJe 126 

M. L. Jatoimha run out 72 

A. A. Batg c Fernando 
b Fuard 96 

Hanumant Singh not out 149 

Nawab of Pataudl st. Fernando 
b Polonowita 52 

Extras 13 


Total (four wkte. decl.) 508 

Fall of wickets; M56, 2-246, 3-355* 
4-508. 


Bowling 

Analysis 

O M 

R 

W 

Lieversz 

30 

5 

80 

0 

Frcdrie 

23 

1 

III 

1 

Jubinghe 

6 

0 

46 

0 

Fuard 

JO 

5 

128 

1 

Polonowita 

23.3 

9 

86 

1 

Tisscra 

11 

0 

41 

0 


T. C. T. Edward c Indrajitsinh 
b Durrani 

C. E. M, Ponniah st. Indrajitsinh 
b Subramanyam 

I, Rodrigo run out 
S. Jaisinghc b Chandrasekhar 
M. H. Tissera c Chandrasckhai 
b Surtt 

D. P. D’Silva Ibw b Chandrasekhar 

H. I. K- Fernando b Chandrasekhar 
A. Fuard Ibw b Chandrasekhai 
A. Polonowita not out 
D, Ueverst b Chandrasekhar 

N I redrlc run out 
Extras 

Total 


CEYLON 


38 

c Jaisimha b Chandrasekhar 

31 

48 

c Jaisimha h Surti 

8 

9 

Jb» ’ 

10 

20 

t* Horde b Surti 

Cli 

n 

e Indrajitsinh b Surti 

11 

10 

c (sub.) Portdar b 



Chandrasekhar 

6 

6 

c Durrani b Smtl 

26 

0 

not nut 

22 

29 

b Chandrasekhar 

0 

12 

c Subrainimyam b 



Chandrasekhar 

13 

0 

Ibw b Chandrasekhar 

1 

19 

Extras 

11 

2 It? 


257 


Fall of wirkets: I -40, 2-48, 3-96, 
Fall of wlikrts. 1-68, 2-96. 3-119, 4-125, 4-168, 5-191, t>-j93, 7-222, 8-233, 

5 114, 6-156. 7-158, 6-167, 9-203. 9-255. 



^ PuW .4 tOfiS by' 


Rowling Analysis 


M R \V 

9 92 5 

2 12 0 

5 81 5 

0 13 0 

1 22 o Jaisimhd trying t-opelessfy to repair* 

^ 26 0 bis crtas* at ScKHtaf sdnrf him back. 




O 

M 

H 

VV 

O 

Surti 

11.5 

1 

41 

1 

34 

.lafsimha 

5 

1 

20 

0 

7 

Chandrasekhar 

27 

11 

56 

5 

21.5 

Durrani 

16 

4 

55 

1 

4 

Subramanyam 

5 

3 

14 

1 

4 

Borde 

— 

— 

*—■ 

— 

4 








^ARDESAI, standing on tip-toc, to make an off-drive. Ho was out for 126 runs. 
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COMBINED group of the two reams taker before the match. 














THAT VISIT 
FROM AUSTRALIA! 


KI^HEN the Australian Cricket 
Tt team led by lan Johnson, 
toured the Caribbean m the winter 
of 1954-55, odds,' in knowledgeable 
circles, were irt favour of the visi¬ 
tors, despite the on-paper strength 
of a West Indies batting array that 
sported Jeff Stollmeyer, Allan Rae, 
John Holt, Everton Weekes, Clyde 
Walcott, Frank Worrell, and Gerry 
Gomez. 

This trend of thought that leant 
more toward the Australians than 
the West Indians—who were play¬ 
ing m familiar surroundings — was 
mounted on the practical cricketing 
cornerstone: the team's strength 
lies in their bowlers. And Australia, 
on that occasion, had sharper wea¬ 
pons in Ray Lindwall, Keith Miller, 
Bill Johnston, Alan Dnvidson, Hon 
Archer, Ian Johnson, Richie Be- 
naud and Jack Hill than Frank King, 
Denis Atkinson, Worrell, Alfred Va¬ 
lentine, Sonny Ramadhin, and, lat¬ 
terly, Tom Dewdney and the late 
Collie Smith. 

And, even when West Indies were 
able to marshal] their full batting 
forces, the Australian offensive, 
both in theory and practice, presen¬ 
ted a richer run-bank: Cohn McDo¬ 
nald, Arthur Morris, Neil Harvey, 
Keith Miller, Richie Benaud and 
Tton Archer All these plus Ray 
Lindwall, who hit 118 in the fourth 
Test at Georgetown played three- 
figure innings during the course of 
the rubber war of 1554-55, 

Right ^rom the first Test the wind 
began drifting in the Australians' 
favour. And they seized the oppor¬ 
tunity. Making capital of Ian 
Johnson's luck of the toss m the 
opening first class match of the 
tour against Jamaica (whose new- 
ball bowlers, Tom Dewdney and 
Kid Minott failed to split the Mc- 
Donald-Morris association until 
150 > the Australians built a first inn¬ 
ings score of 453 and even though 
this total was topped by the Jamai¬ 
cans, thiough the efforts of an as¬ 
tonishing pair of middle-batsmen, 
Alfie Bums, and the late Collie 
Smith, who, playing in his first big 
garpe, underlined his claims to 
cricketing immortality by scoring 
169, after taking the lion's share of 
the green caps (four for 103) the vi¬ 
sitors had done enough to win their 
of self-confidence. 

Tfhe best tonic for a team on Teat 
Jr*ich day is a century 4 oprnmkm 


partnership or a couple of wickets 
during the first half-hour!. 

Ian Johnson enjoyed both expe¬ 
riences in the first Test of this tour 
He saw McDonald and Morris add 
102 before separation and when 
Australia had progressed to 515 all 
out, Archer began rocking the 
West Indian ship by blowing out 
Bins and Glendon Gibbs, an opener 
who was brought inro the fir¬ 
ing line when logical captain, Jef¬ 
frey Stollmeyer, informed his co¬ 
selectors of his unavailability 

By BKUNELL JONES 


Denis Atkinson, playing in his first 
Test, took over the responsibilities. 
Which is a matter for further dis¬ 
cussion! 

After the Australians' run-glut 
and the rout of the whipped cream 
of West Indies’ batting (Holt 31, 
Gibbs 12, Bmns 0, Weekes 19, Wor¬ 
rell 9K this first Test developed 
into a “mis-match”. Collie’s first 
appearance big game and Walcott’s 
superb display of disciplined bats- 
manship, notwithstanding. We saw, 
in this game, a bit of nearly every¬ 
thing. Alas, not all of us read the 
message wfcll. So that, when the 
Australians entered the second phase 
of their tour, in Trinidad, they had 
the better of the Colony match, in 
which Les FavelJ distinguished 
himself as a bold opener by hitting 
a six off the first ball of the Aus- 
sirs’ innings, went on to tally 71 
(top score), only to fail to gain a 
place in the Second Test! 

Some of us who were watching 
this game thought Fa veil would get 


After the lapse of a decade an 
Australian cricket team are 
making a tour of the West 
Indies shortly. Here is ;+ 
flashback of their previous 
visit—the first ever—to the 
Caribbean Islands. 


the No. 4. batting list call. Bill 
Watson who had knocks of 66 and 
50 in the Colony match, got it in¬ 
stead, Bmt when Nos. 1-2-3 (McDo¬ 
nald, Morris and Harvey had hit 
110, 111, 133) posted about 300 be¬ 
fore the third Wicket fell, hardly 
anyone remembered Favell! Or, for 
that matter, the two displays of 
batsmanship at Its best oy Weekes 
and Walcott in an association that 
changed the score-board story from 
40 for 2 to 282 for 3* 

This game, whirl; marked the 
first occasion a Test was being play¬ 
ed on turf wicket in Trinidad 
since the jute and fibre mattings 
were scrapped was a riotous run- 
glut. For, when the Australians re¬ 
plied to centuries by Walcott and 
Weekes, with the aforementioned 
hundreds by McDonald, Morris and 
Harvey, Walcott came forth with 
110 and were it not for a slick 
bit of gamesmanship by Ian John¬ 
son, Weekes too, would have join¬ 
ed Walcott in making two separate 
three-figure innings in the match. 

The depth of Australia's batting 
in this game—as in in the other 
Tests—contrasted sharply with that 
of the islanders: Lindwall, who bat¬ 
ted at No. 9 hit 37, Ian Johnson, a 
peg higher, got 66 and Archer 84! 
On the other side of the coin, the 
batting ended around about midway 
through the West Indian list. 

This picture* became even more 
clear to the eyes of the uninitiated 
when Australia won the Third Test 
—a low-scoring game—in George¬ 
town, with eight wickets and time 
to spare. 

Here, West Indies won the toss* 
and quite naturally, Stollmeyer bat¬ 
ted. But five wickets, including 
Holt, Stollmeyer, Weekes and Wor¬ 
rell, went down before 100 and eight 
men were demolished when only 
156 were in the run-bank. Splendid 
fielding by Archer, who took three, 
catches, Johnson, Watson and Lang¬ 
ley kept the Australians in the front 
seat ah through the West Indian 
innings. And when they batted* 
they were able to produce a face- 
saver at nearly evqey tum**-parti* 
cularly in Benaud, who, after spilt* 
nang a web of freaks around the is- . 
landers (four for 15 in 3.5 overs) hit 
68. Then, when West Indies batted 
a second time* Johnson revelling in 
conditions made-to-order for expia¬ 
ting flight and a minimum of flajgbr 



ttevanfor 41 in sptUa 
‘-'■mwmg i#®c& hb had 100 per 'tent 
■ support jfroito tte efficient 
Langley. Mention of Langley 
seta one's thoughts along the line - 
of recalling this match as a “wic¬ 
ket-keeper’s party” Clairmonte De- , 
peiza, now enjoying himself in : 

England at the expense of Saturday 
afternoon cricketers, after AJfle 

Binns and Clifford McWatt had 
failed in their exams, in Jamaica 
and Port of Spain, looked a better 
stumper in the Aussies' first innings, 
patching Miller and stumping Ar¬ 
cher and allowing no byes. Lang¬ 
ley shared in the dismissal of one 
batsman and allowed only one bye j 
in the first innings and effected j 
three stumpings and a catch for ! 
Johnson and one catch for Miller | 
in the second! | 

Favell returned to the side in the 1 
absence of Morris for the Fourth , 
Test. And Jack Hill, whose per- 1 
formance of spin could have won ! 
him a berth earlier—particularly 

in the Colony match against British ( 
Guiana, at last earned his cap. j 
The* groundsman at Bridgetown 
laid down a plu-plumb pitch and 
right from the start another run- 
glut began manifesting itself. Aus- ; 
traha’s openers, Favell and McDo- j 
nald, added 108 before separation. ; 
Then there were good scores from ; 
Harvey, who played all the shots j 
in the left-handers’ repertoire; j 
Miller and Archer, who was out i 
on the verge of one of the most j 
aggressive centuries m the series. I 

Bar Valentine, who was first j 
dropped and then reinstated by the j 
selectors, and Ramadhin, the West j 
Indian bowling looked threadbare, l 
with Worrell sharing the new ball j 
with medium-pacer Tom Dewdney 
and Walcott, Smith and Sobers ; 
being used as stock men. The re- 1 
suit was that Australia could post j 
a total of 868. Langley at No. ID : 
hit 53 and Lindwall (No. 9) 118. j 

The glut continued when West | 
Indies replied. De Peiza played ; 
the innings of his life in helping At- j 
kinson to create a seventh wicket ' 
record. In the full week during j 
which this parade was on view, j' 
more than 1,600 rims Were record- j 
ed ! 

When the caravan returned to I 
Kingston, another feast of runs, ‘ 
spiced by Splendid all-round per¬ 
formances by Miller, Lindwall, Ar¬ 
cher, Benaud, and Johnson produ- ! 
ced further evidence in support of ; 
the marked difference between the 1 
two sides. Miller, six for 107 in j 
West Indies' first innings of 357 and 1 
two for 58 in the second took his i 
Test figures in 20 wickets at 32.45 I 
each, I would say that hi3 bowling j 
in the first innings and his hard- 
hit century, when Australia repli¬ 
ed; went a long wa> in deciding 
this game. Taken all over, the story 
of Australia's convincing victory 
aur isadt on this first ever yip 
ait to the Caribbean by the As# 
das was built around smfioth bag* 

'imm asa ***' 


astonishing work in the field Ar¬ 
cher, Benaud, Watson, and Lang¬ 
ley and a wealth of batting from 
Harvey, Morris, McDonald, Miller, 
Burge and Archer. * 

Add to these, the fact that West 
Indies had no counter for the spin 


of Benaud and Johnson aod r at. 
times, Hill. * 

Happily* the face and outlook of 
West Indies cricket have undergone 
some significant changes smea 
that final Test at Kingston in the 
SML-55 series. 


Smartness every day is important a! office. I 

TnopaT adds extra j 

whiteness j 

adds smartness to white clothes 1 






The boss likes lum. Me‘s smart Looks it. too Wears smart white 
Clothes every day— thanks to his wife— and Tmopal 
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r w4& after a lapse of about 16 
years that Al&ahabad had the 
privilege of staging a'Ranji Trophy 
match—between Uttar Pradesh and 
Vidharbha. Previously Allahabad 
had staged two Ranji Trophy laat- 
ches. Under veteran Paha's cap¬ 
taincy, U.P. had defeated Central 
India by an innings and 96 runs 
Under J. E, Alexander's leadership 
U.P. had got the better of Bihar 
by eight wickets in a low scoring 
match, in which rival spinners held 
sway almost throughout 

The Vidharbha-U.P. match was 
played at the Madan Mohan 
Malaviya Stadium, Alfred Park, 
on coir matting. It was at this 
historic venue, that the youthful 
East Zone team under veteran 
Falia’s captaincy had inflicted a 





A group of the U P cricket team for the Ranji Trophy, 


Ranji Trophy 


CENTURIES IN CENTRAL ZONE 


By OUR CORRESPONDENT 


crushing 10-wicket defeat on God¬ 
dard's West Indies team. 

The three-day Central Zone tie 
between U.P. and Vidharbha ended 
in a tame draw the scores being 
U.P,: 275 and 163 for nine declared 
and Vidharbha: 283 and 118 for 3 
at close. By virtue of their narrow 
8-run lead in the first innings, the 
visitors secured five points as 
against U-P.’s three No bonus 
point was awarded for fast scoring. 
Last year, at the Vidharbha Cric¬ 
ket ground at Nagpur, U.P. had 


won by an innings and 123 runs 
with more than a day to spare. 

Lack of good opening bowlers, 
deplorable fielding, both ground and 
air, and indifferent wicket keeping 
by Sanmugam led to U.P.’s poor 
display in this match. In sharp 
contrast, the visitors fielded bril¬ 
liantly. Their smart pick-up and 
throw and the way their fielders 
covered each other and saved runs 
drew applause from the public. 
Their running between the wickets 
was a treat to watch. Their bats¬ 
men showed perfect understanding 


in stealing cheeky singles. 

Two glorious centuries—one by 
K. V. R. Murthy of U.P. and the 
other by the bespectacled medical 
college student, Prakash Khot, of 
Vidharbha—and good spin bowling 
by U.P.*s skipper, Anand Shukla 
who in an inspired post-tea spell of 
deadly bowling in his last four 
overs, almost changed the entire 
complexion of the match, bagging 
five wickets in four overs for njine 
runs one being maiden, narrowly 
missing the coveted hat-trick twice, 
high-lighted the match. 

Winning the toss, the Vidharbha 
skipper veteran Rahim, with 19 
years of Ranji Trophy cricket to 
his credit, decided to put the heme 
team in to bat. U.P. were all out 
for 270 after about an hour el the 
resumption of play on the saoond 
day. A sparkling century by BL V. 
R. Murthy, who remained unbeaten 
with 109 including 16 fours and use¬ 
ful scores of 35 by left-handled open¬ 
ing bat Ghulam Murtaaa* 87 by 
Laxm! (including five fours and 1 
six) helped the home team to put 
up the respectable total. This was 
incidentally Murthy’s eighth century 
in Ranji Trophy. He scored with 
powerful strokes all round the wic¬ 
ket, excelling in off-side and behind 
the wicket strokes. He atsfvwed 
catches at 83 and 84. Laxml lilted 
the left-arm spinner Stdd% over 
the midwicket boundary for a glfc 
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Prakosh Khot, a college 
student who scored a 
flawless 104 against U.P. 


K V. R Murthy, who 
hit up an unbeaten 109 
for U,P. against Vidhar* 
bha. 


U, P.'s skipper Ancmd 
Shukla who took seven 
Vidharbha wickets for 
100 runs. 


nous six, Sadhu Pendarkar took 
three for 71- 

Showing impregnable defence and 
a wide range of fluent strokes all 
round the wicket, Prakash Khot 
hit up a flawless century in 132 mi¬ 
nutes. He collared the U.P. bowling 
and excelled in leg-side strokes. He 
hit 13 fours and three sixes in his , 
304. He hit Tarif and Rohit Chattur- 
vedi for sixes over the deep square 
leg boundary and also hit leg spin¬ 
ner Anand Shukla for a mighty six 
over the long on boundary. Khot 
has so far scored six centuries this 
season. Last year, he had got a 
“pair’' against U.P. in the Ranji 
Trophy. He was the most consis¬ 
tent Vidharbha batsman. 

Vidharbha seemed well set for a 
big first innings lead with 237 for 
three but then an amazing collapse 
set in—U.P.’s skipper. Anand Shu¬ 
kla, who appeared to be innocuous 
so far having conceded 73 runs in 
19 overs without a wicket, seemed 
to have found his magic touch. In 1 
the remaining four overs, he dis¬ 
missed five visiting batsmen includ¬ 
ing the well-set Khot and Ogiral 
for 9 runs narrowly missing the 
hat-trick twice. Vidharbha would 
have been in a worse plight had 
not Prem Sagar dropped Imran Ali 
when 1 off left arm spinner Ghu- 
lam Murtaza at long off. This catch 
proved very costly for the 17-year 
youngster carried his team to a 
first innings lead with a fine 24 
Vidharbha were 259 for eight at 
clo»e on the second day- Just after 
he had scored 24 and surpassed 
U.P-’s total by one run, he was 
bowled by Shukla. Imran showed 
solid defence and played with a 
straight bat. He is full of promise. 
The Vidharbha innings terminated 
at 233 and Shukla returned the final 
figures of 28.5-3-100-7. 

The game became a mere forma¬ 
lity thereafter. U.P. declared at 163 
for nine leaving the visitors to 
score 156 for win in about 90 minu¬ 
tes. The Vidharbha team replied 
with 118 for three. In one over of 
Shukla, (13th), Pimprikar and Khot 
too k 21-—three fours, one six and 
^ three. , 


In U.P.’s second innings, Tarif 
(32) and Arshad Waliullah 45 (five 
fours) were concerned in a 71 run 
stand for the fourth wicket. Left- 
arm spinner Siddiq took four fur 48. 
Pimprikar (59 not out with seven 
fours) and Pradhan (32) were the 
scorers for the visitors. 
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Roxy Watch Company 

120/121, Dcvaraja Mudali St., 
MADRAS-3. Phone: 31212. 



LATEST NEW ARRIVALS 

of all kinds of 
Timepieces, Clocks Etc. 




Jie fats style. 
She has taste 



He is particular about Crest 
After Shave Lotion. Can't 
do without its clean, sharp 
tingle Its cool, bracing 
freshness. And its rugged, 
masculine fragrance. 

She’s particular too —about him. 


CREST 

AFTER SHAVE 
LOTION 



A quality product of 


For expert advice on good grooming,write to: 

Crest Advisory Service, P.O. Box No. 440, NEW DELHI. 
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The American H eighth/ far 
Tells lime He Is 1 rain in % 

And His Plans For The Future 

U T VltiK rn*\v snatch record oi 323 pounds made bv Kar.J 
X jam of Finland is a great lift, t had planned on tryi m 
for the* snatch record this year. hut now it will lake \r\v anothd 
year since the record is so high. 1 will pet that record iuN 
year though.” 

1 he above statement was made, by Louis Rioeke while tree 
ing in York for the ]%.► World’s ( bariipionships. I -oil nmd 
his goal of setting a world record in the snatch with a lilt. •• 
325 pounds, and somewhat ahead of schedule. "I hi? fa t shoul 
serve to make Ids most recent goal of winning a gold meda 
in Toyko well respected hy the other lightheav \ weight lifteij 
of the world. Lou recently made it very clear that he is a fid 
a gold medal when he said, ‘“‘the 325 snatch that I made i 
Los Angeles has me thinking about a gold medal. If 1 ca 
get my press up to 325. snatch 330. and clean and jerk a roue 
405. t should give Veres a real fight. Anyway, this is wha 
1 am thinking about and ii seems realistic to me.” 

Lou is 37 years of age. a lifelong resident of New Orlean 
a graduate of Louisiana State University, and is employe 
as an assistant manager for a building materials distributor 






He started training at the New Orleans Athletic Club in 1946 
and still represents this club. He is 5'8" tall and weighs 
181 pounds. Like many competitive lifters, he doesn't know" 
Or care what his measurements are. At present he is the only 
American lifter to fiold a world’s record—quite an honor and. 
well deserved by this great athlete* 

The future looks bright for veteran Lou Kiecke, but not 
without challenges. He faces stiff competition from young 
Gary Cleveland and Tommy Kono at the Senior Nationals 
and again at the Olympic Tryouts. Once he makes the Olympic 
team, he will be facing such international stars as Veres, 
Plukfekler, and Toth. Although the future is on the bright 
side for Lou, the past has had setbacks and disappointing 
moments. In the 1961 and 1963 National Championships, he 
lost by the narrowest of margins to Tommy Kono. In 1963 
he had hopes for placing high in the World's Championships, 
but disappointment struck again* (Continued on page 24) 


Prew lockout 
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LIFTERS’ CORNER 

Continued from previous page 

And he was unable to lift due to 
!a back injury sustained in train¬ 
ing while in Stockholm prior to 
the Championships- He is a true 
athlete, and as such, each setback 
and disappointment has served to 
j increase rather than destroy his de- 
j termination, 

Lou is currently in the best shape 
of his life and we asked him about 
his training. He replied, “I work 
mostly with weights now, but if I 
don’t get in some kind of weight 
training on a workout day, I do an 
isometric routine in my garage 
doing one repetition in each of six 
or eight positions. I think this really 
helps. I train five days a week with 
Friday and Sunday being my rest 
days- Tuesday and Saturday are 
very short, half-hour workouts. On 
Monday, Wednesday, and Thursday 
my workouts usually last H hours. 
I make it a point to tram fairly fast, 

I Best iii Contests 
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soothes while it heals t 

No irritating after-effects when you use 
Zam-Buk. That's because it contains 
specially selected herbal medicines and 
gemle-aumg antiseptics. Use world- 
lamous Zam-Buk for all skin eruptions, 
scalp diseases and muscular pains. You 
get immediate relief with Zam-Buk 
the pleasant smelling ointment that is 
guaranteed free from animal fat or oils. 



* 1 ^ rtz+t 

are available at all medic me dealers 

t h, FULFOKB pUDIA) ilHITCO, SOHVAT 

Distributor : Madras State : 

M/f, MOTI * ca, 

P.O. Box 1902, MADRAS-1. 


“I do presses twice a week, match¬ 
es once a week, and dean and 
jerks once a week.. Snatches and 
cleans are not done on the same 
day. As to assistant exercises, I 
am currently doing press lockouts, 
high pulls with both a wide and a 
narrow grip, and full squats. The 
press lockout is performed from 
I my press sticking point which is 
| about the top of my forehead. I do 
i this exercise two or three times a 
week, mostly heavy singles up to 
350. I do high pulls using hand 
straps and pull as high and as hard 
as I can in sets of three repetitions. 
I do two repetitions from the floor 
and the third from the hang. With a 
wide grip I work up to 10 or 20 
j pounds over mybest clean I do 
i this exercise two or three times a 
week, usually one day with a snatch 
; grip and one or two with a clean 

| grip, I believe in full squats because 

every time I do them my total goes 
! up. Just two weeks before I snat- 

j ched the 325, I broke my life time 

i squat record a 500 pound full squat 
| in three separate workouts. I work 
j squats twice a week.” 

j Lou usually lifts much more in a 
j contest than in training. His best 
training lifts are 300 press, 285 
] snatch, and 350 clean jerk- His best 
i contest lifts are 310 press, 325 
i snatch, and 375 clean and jerk. His 
j best official total is 975. We were 
I therefore very interested in how he 
i prepared for a contest. We asked 
j him this question and he explained, 

; ‘T usually plan several weeks or 
! more ahead of time what 1 want to 
! total. I think about these lifts until 
i two days before the contest. Then 
i 1 relax my mind and forget lift* 
; ing, X train the Monday before a 
5 Saturday contest fairly heavy (290 

S 1 iress, 265 snatch, 325 clean and 
erk) and they lay of! completely 


' ' 4 ,* ■, J™ ' x -j 

c spoire to 

trntil the contest oh; Saturday. The *" i 
only exception is that I may do- 
some light presses with 205 pounds 
on Wednesday. 

“In a contest before I make a* 
lift, I read over a list of things I 
must do to make the lift. This list 
is prepared by me because of 
technical errors I occasionally make 
and is intended to prevent their re¬ 
currence. For instance, I found that 
on several occasions I missed my 
first attempt m the press because I 
figured it wos light and expected it 
to go up by itself. My notes tell me 
to put out on every lift . In the snatch 
1 sometimes lean to the right and 
lose the weight. My notes tell me 
to push down hard on both feet, 
This results in a straight puli. In 
the clean and jerk my yomrnoh er¬ 
ror is pulling too far forward. This 
cost me the National Champion¬ 
ships twice and once resulted in a 
sprained ankle in Los Angeles (f 
forgot to take my list with me). My 
notes tell me to puli close to the \ 
body and keep the weight in, 

“Also, in a meet I am convinced 
I must get worked up i little to 
make heavy lifts. T have tried to be 
nonchalant and complacent about it 
and hove missed attempts os a re¬ 
sult. I am a competitive lifte and I 
must have the desire to lift.” The 
times I have seen Lou lift, it was 
definitely apparent that ho had the 
desire not only to lift but also to 
win. He is a very competitive lifter. 

Work-outs 

So that we wouldn't leave any 
stone unturned that might reveal 
some helpful hints on training, wo 
asked Lou about his eating and 
sleeping habits. “I usually sleep 
eight hours a night and try to eat a 
good diet heavy in protein. However, 

I must eat a certain amount of ice 
cream and sweets to keep my 
weight up. I also use Energul, a vi¬ 
tamin and mineral supplement, and 
love Bob Hoffman's Fudge Bars” 

Lou said 

Lou was Junior National Cham- 
pion in 1955, placed second in the 
Senior Nationals in 1958, '59, ’60, 7 61 
and ’63, won the National YMCA 
Championship in 1958 and 1963, 
and selected as ‘ “Athlete of the 
Year” from the city of New Orleans 
in 1959. He was a member of the 
U.S. team that toured the USSR in 
1961 and the World's Championship 
teams in 1981 and 1863. He placed 
fifth in the 1961 World’s Champion¬ 
ship and was unable to lift in 
Stockholm last year due to an in 
jury. 

Heavy Olympic Workout: Press 
135 five set of five ropes, 205 3x3, 
255x1; 265x1; 285x*L Snatch: 135 
5x5*, 205x1, 225x1, 255x1, 265x1, 275x1 
(sometimes). Clean & Jerk: 135 5x5, 
205x3, 255x1, 275x1, 305x1, 325x1, 

340x1 (sometimes). 

Typical Squat Workout: Full 
Squat; 225x5, 305x5, 350x5, 400x5, 

450x5, 475x3, 490 or 500x1.- (Cour¬ 
tesy: Strength & Health). 
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YOUNG PEOPLE 
LIKE 

PHILLIPS 


Young people like Phillips...aciivo peoptn, who iove spc|lh r wiv> are on studies., .pleasant 
people who have a lot of friends.. .ambibnns people who arc on joe a fol a bi ighi lotore, in a 
word, young people like you ■ Why Phillip 1 -? they'll mil \ou Pni'ltps ,r > t^ugh (’is made* of Imo 
temper steel) — r esl I tent lo withstand the rouubosi use, A no f Vuliins is handsome— its sleek, 
powerful look expresses their refined task* Ix-ok A -uperh bko, e'i osuicJ specially tashioned *or 
the active young men of today. 






WITH WORLD 

SWIM STARS 


liv T D P A KTII AS A ll.ATHY 
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(Left): RUTH EVE. 
R U S S: 20-year-ofd 
British Empire ehom- 
p*pn in medley relay 
ct Perth. 




& 
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(Cento) ILSA ICON- 
RADS: 20-year-old 

freestyle swimmer, 
sister of world famous 
swimmer, John 
Konrads, 


(Right): LINDA MC¬ 
GILL: 18-year* 

old swimmer, who 
came fifth at Tokyo 
In the 400 metres 
individual medley— a 
new Olympic event. 
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X> competitors at the Yoyogi Vil¬ 
lage in Tokyo days before the start 
of the Olympic Games. More than 
the athletes, it was the swimmers 
who weie getting ready since their 
events were to commence before 
the athletics competitions. It was at 
that time that I happened to meet 
the world famous Dawn Fraser 
from Australia who was with her 


compatriot Linda McGill, the indi¬ 
vidual medley expert. After their 
practice swim at the Village pool 
they were riding on cycles and the 
little artificial garden attracted 
their attention. They stopped and 
started admiring the well arranged 
flower pots. It was then that X had 
my first introduction to Linda 
through Dawn whom I had known 
since the Home Olympics- When 


Dawn told me *‘Linda is anxious fp 
visit your charming country will 
two other swim stars, Dsa Konrads 
and Ruth Rverus*. Sow about host* 
ing them, TAX**? I said, “Witt* 
pleasure. It will be really wonderful 
if you too accompanied t£* tkr«# 
musketeers” Such offers to 
are aplenty at international amp* 
iitians. Seldom do they cm*, 
through*: Aid so I r was 4 ’ mSi' 


• rgMuftBuit& whfcn I heard 

Wjm^jmt to* $ %flwte *ayW, 
*%JM m you xxooflfnite me sirs 
LM» making good my Tokyo pro- 
mige. I am right now in your 
place” These three girls who had 
saved money for the last three 
years to make a round-the-world 
tour alter the JToyko Olympics are 
remarkable add their guts praise¬ 
worthy* They had made up th&xr 
minds that they should have an ex¬ 
perience of the world before settling 
down in life. 

Tourists to Madras love to visit 
our famous Mahabahpuram ahd 
these swim stars were no excep¬ 
tions* There Was almost everything 
that went with an ideal picnic—fine 
weather, delicious food, pleasant 
company, beautiful scenery and in¬ 
teresting conversation. We set out 
ixt bright sunshine and moved 
along the suburbs of Madras, so 
that the three world famous swim 
stars can have an idea of our 
countryside 

Having won distinction in inter¬ 
national aquatics, these tall and 
sturdy girls were greatly interested 
in sharing their knowledge and ex¬ 
perience with others and they were 
equally interested in seeing the 
World outside their homeland, Aus¬ 
tralia Their magnificent demons¬ 
tration of different styles of swim¬ 
ming starts and turns at YMCA 
College Swimming Pool had a pro¬ 
found effect on a large gathering of 
spectators and everyone of them en¬ 
joyed and admired the graceful 
movements performed as per scien¬ 
tific techniques Being products of 
excellent training, the three swin 
stars, who possessed skill of the 
highest order, set an example and 
emphasised through words and 
actions that nothing substantial 
could be achieved without patience 
and systematic piacticc 

By the time our car which carri¬ 
ed the picnic party hit the road 
leading to Manabalipuram a lively 
discussion had commenced We 
touched on many topics — nature 
study, sports training, teenage pro¬ 
blems, school system, modem N arts, 
and what not Nevertheless swim - 
rmng being the subject of cofnmon 
inlet est we discussed many aspects 
of that sport Ruth, who has been 
a coach at the Auburn Swimming 
Centre in Sydney for four years, 
presented a general idea of the 
swimming programmes in Australia. 
A Swimming Centre generally at¬ 
tracts a large number of partici¬ 
pants of all ages and both sexes. 
The progressive method of teach¬ 
ing is invariably followed and ins¬ 
truction is given at three different 
levels—‘learners, advanced begin¬ 
ners and advanced swimmers. The 
services of specially trained coach¬ 
es arc utilised and training is of¬ 
fered to suit the capacity of the 
individuals. Kuto, who had the pri¬ 
vilege of working with Don Talbot; 


out that the right ago to begin 
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the abc-yeareolda could leant to 
swim in ten days the four-year-olds 
might take a little longer time, 
those wo did not start swimming 
early in life have not lost much as 
no one is too old for swimming. Pay¬ 
ing attention to youngsters with 
sympathy and understanding is the 
most significant phase of a swim¬ 
ming programme In answer to a 
question on the task of dealing with 
a child who is terribly frightened of 
the water, she answered* "The in¬ 
structor cannot solve the problem 
easily. The parents of the child 
have to take interest in the matter 
and eliminate lea* ” 

lisa Konrads and Linda, who 
have had considei able experience 
in international competitions, gave 


Enterprising are the 
three swim girls from 
Australia who had saved 
for nearly three yean 
to make a world tour 
an their own. They 
timed it after the 
Tokyo Olympic Games 
and here is an interest¬ 
ing account of a picnic 
drive along with them 
near Madras during 
their brief stay In India. 


some important lips related to 
training as per the general system 
adopted m Australia Swimmers 
me selected carefully after a gi eat 
deal of individual study and they 
are offered good facilities to under¬ 
go intensive tiainmg for a fairly 
long period They consume nutri¬ 
tious food comprising beef, steak, 
vegetables, fresh milk, selected 
fruits, eggs, and such like “What 
do you eat before a competition 7 M 
I asked her Then came the sharp 
answer “Nothing, not even wai¬ 
ter for tour hours before the com¬ 
petition ” They expiessed the 
joint opinion that at a higher le¬ 
vel competitive swimming and 
diving will not go together because 
a person has to sacrifice all his or 
her time to specialise in one, swim- 


ittittf diving During the eaily 
patft bf the tiaining, swimmers go 
through land drills and exercise to 
improve their physical condition 
and develop co-ordination The coa¬ 
ches goncially use modem devices 
m prepaimg their wards for com¬ 
petitive perfoimances 

As we stopped at Paiyanoor, a 
village on the outskirts of Mahaba- 
Hpuram, someone asked “Do you 
have donkeys in your place 7 * Lin 
da, who generally took the lead in 
answering questions, rt maiked. 
"Yes, in the Zoo” The thrtc visi¬ 
tors walked right into the village 
and spent a great deal of tune 
studying the living conditions and 
habits of the villager* Their ge 
mal manners attracted the atten¬ 
tion ot the local womenfolk and 
the viMtois had a friendly welcome 
everywhere As we proceeded fur 
thei, the talk turned to education 
and we learnt from Ihe visitors how 
educational institutions in Australia 
promoted spoifs Schoolgirls took 
part m sports like tennis skating, 
squash, swimming and bisketball 
No xmpoitance was given to spe¬ 
cialised competition but the empha¬ 
sis was on larger participation 
Asked whether the school authori¬ 
ties gave piefeience to outstand 
ing perfoimers, a negative answei 
came out instantaneously 

We wanted them to sing a song 
“We are terrible singers”, they all 
proclaimed Howevei* the swim 
star* did sing a couple of folk 
songs and they were not at all ter¬ 
rible 1 Everyone enjoyed the songs. 
Shortly after sunset we returned to 
town and our guests felt that then 
experiences of the day were fasci 
natmg 

Two youngsters who travelled 
with the Austiahan ywimnurs were 
thrilled by their athletic build One 
of them said “They may be 
buxom But they are beautiful and 
their faces are charming What is 
more, they are sweet in their con 
versation How I wish our girls 
also were as enterpii&ing as these 
Australians They don't w mt extra 
comforts They are prepared to tia- 
vel in third class and in a service 
bus if necessary I will never forget 
them This was m$ first visit to 
Mahabahpuram It is made more 
memorable because of the lively 
company we had H 


SWIMMING SERIES 

JN international swimmtaf, Australia are a force to reckon with Who 
will not like to know the experience, of fop star, from thh. con¬ 
tinent ? Olympic swim stars, Ilea bmh, Linda McGill and Ruth 
Bveras* who made a stoposfer at Madraa la the course ot their world 
t«»r. related their story to SFORT A PASTIME, and also demonstrated 
their technique which has made them tops la the aquatic art This 
exehndvt series, which wW hefta in ear laaae dated January K, should 
J»ovo tattrestta* and rsmrttat to oar readers. 





Australian swim stars, Dawn Fraser (left) and Linda McGill 
s they posed for our Special Photographer at the Tokyo 
>ic Village. Dawn Fra»r, the "Old Lady of 27", made 
4c history by becoming the first swimmer, man or woman/ to 
tree consecutive gold medals—at Melbourne, Rome and Tokyo, 



OLYMPIAN 

HONOURED 

Olympian Shankar Laxtnan, India's goat* 
keeper, was honoured by the people of 
Mhow for his contribution to the game of 
hockey. The Governor of Madhya Pradesh, 
Mr. H. V. Fataskar, presented a cheque !or 
Es. 1,800 to Laatnan at a function held at 
the Mhow Sports Association on 
November 28. 













SANTO MITRA 


KAAKING his mark in Indion football is young Santo Mitra of 
Calcutta's Bengal Nagpur Railway Club, A left-back, who 
never gels flurried, Mitra has already gained Ms "spurs' In 
international football having twice represented India in Junior 
internationals. It is oniy a question of time before this 
dedicated footballer moves up to betome a full-fledged 
international. 
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Learn To Play Golf-7 




For Bunker Shots 

By BKIAN IIUGGETT 



Hon- Nugget* show*, the secret of 
play mg out of a bunker The stance 
is similar to that of the wedge, and 
the* club tace is upen The ball should 
be in (me wi;b the instep of the left 
foot. 


T 'HE secret of bunker play is that 
you do not attempt to hit the bail 
but the sand behind it. Just how far 
behind you aim depends entirely on 
how far you want it to travel anti it 
can be anything from half an inch 
to two inches. 

A shot aimed ten yards away would 
be taken from one and a half t,o two 
inches away, while one for 25 yards 
would require striking about half an 
inch behind the ball 

As the club head is not allowed to 
touch the sand before the actual stroke 
you have got to adjust 1 your stance 
and line-up while holding the club- 
head in "tnid-air”. 

Club Face Open 

Adopting a stance similar to that 
when playing a wedge, but with the 
weight evenly distributed on bold 
feet, keep your club face open and get 
the ball in line with the instep of the 
left foot. 

Having picked your spot, take a 
three quarter back swung and hit 
down into the sand. Follow through 
and finish with your hips and shoul¬ 
ders facing your point of aim.— (To 
be continued ). 


* v -r,■ 



Cowdrey of the Common¬ 
wealth cricket team that 
visited Calcutta playing 
golf at the Tollygungo 
Golf Club on Decem¬ 
ber 4, 
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MY 

Mm 

GOAL 

A SURPRISE SHOT 


By ANDY MCEVOY 


T HE minutes were ticking away, and 
we Blackhurn playnrs had a feel¬ 
ing of doubt and despair. Just 10 mi¬ 
nutes remained of our vital League 
clash with Liverpool on December 14, 
1963..,.just 10 minutes to get the 
goal that would put us on top of the 
Division 1 table. 

Suddenly the ball broke loose from 
a Liverpool attack, and a? I brought 


it Under control in the middle, a sea 
of red shirts came back to block my 
way through to goal. I passed outside 
to winger Mike Ferguson, and then 
made gi ound quickly as he pulled the 
ball back. Still no way through. I was 
now around 25 yards out, and burly 
centre half Bon Yeats came in to chal¬ 
lenge. But I manured to sidestep 
him. ami with no time to steady the 


ball, I tried a surprise shot—a 
chance in a million. 

I hit the ball with my right foot, 
and for a moment I thought I had 
hit it too high It rose more than I 
had expected—but thankfully just 
glided into the top comer of the net. 

Special Meaning 

I was too delighted to say any¬ 
thing, It was my second goal of the 
afternoon in front of the noisy An- 
fleld fans, and looking back, I don’t 
think I have ever scored a better one. 

Indeed, the goal will always have 
a special meaning to me.., ,a special 
place in my memory when I decide 
to hang up my boots. Why? Well, I 
reckon you have to savour the expe¬ 
rience of putting your side on top of 
the table to appreciate that! Many 
claim that we were a shade lucky to 
win. Perhaps we were, but after all, 
every team have to have a bit of 
luck. I suppose it is fair to say that 
it was with us that day—as usual. I 
had opened the scoring inside five mi¬ 
nutes with a left footed shot after 
beating Yeats—this time whilst cut¬ 
ting in from the wing. 

Yet Liverpool were the more dange¬ 
rous side, and they drew level through 
Roger Hunt just after the interval. 
This-goal really shook us, and I could 
detect dejection throughout the side 
But soccer has a habit of producing 
little twists of fate—like my winning 
goal for example!—(To 6c continued). 
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THREE TITLES 

i 

FOR MEENA SHAH 

By OUR CORRESPONDENT 


D IPU GHOSH agd Meena Shah, the 
Railways champions, won the 
Central India badminton champion¬ 
ships which concluded at Jabalpur on 
December 2- 

Meena Shah, who won three titles, 
easily beat Damayanti Subedar of 
Uttar Pradesh 11-6 and 11-2 in the 
women's singles final and later team¬ 
ed up with Jasbir Kaur of the Punjab 
to win the doubles title beating Su- 
nila and Sarojini Apte of the Rail¬ 
ways 15-1, 15-9, and 15-11, 

Eater, partnering C\ D, Deoras of 
Maharashtra, she won the mixed dou 
foies final beating Sarojini Apte and 
Dipu Ghosh 15-10 and 15-5- 

Dipu Ghosh beat Masaldan of DP 
in the men's singles final, 15-6 and 
15-8. But he encountered stiff oppo¬ 
sition when, teaming up with It 
Ghosh, also of Railways, he bent 
Denras and N, Sanyal of Dei hi 15-6. 
14-18 and 15-9 in the men’s doubles. 

The Eleventh Central India bad¬ 
minton championship:-, commenced on 
November 27 at. Satpura Club fl was 


formally declared open by Mr. Babu - 
lal Parasher, member of the Madhya 
Pradesh Sports Council. 

• • * 

The All-India Ordnance Factories 
athletics meet was revived this year 
at. the Khamaria stadium. The 
first ever mett of the ordnance fac¬ 
tories was held in 1952. And this is 
the fourth meet held after a lapse of 
over ten yeans. 

Twenty-one- ordnance factories. rook 
pari. The Rifle Factory, fshapore, 
wrested the championship fror^ the 
Ammunition Factory, Kurkec with a 
total of Mxtv-one points while the 
Ordnance Factory, Khamaria, the 
hosts, and the Gun (Carriage Factory, 
a ms ter institution, came second and 
third with 45 and 44 points respecti¬ 
vely The Ammunition Factory, Kir- 
kee. st^ind fourth with sixteen point;, 
only. 

Shivprasad of OF.K and Sunil 
Ghosh R.F.t, hared the indkiduaJ 
champ-on snip scoring eleven points 
each. Only one iue record v.'rn c-da- 


m 

blished when Mohintfer Singh of 
O F.K, .threw the hammafc ,143.6 feet, 

♦ * • 

A large and enthusiastic crowd of 
about 15,000 witnessed the final of 
the All-India hockey tournament held 
at Khaudwa between the Punjab 
Police, Jullundur, and Southern Rail¬ 
way, Madras, at the newly construct¬ 
ed stadium Twenty-three teams 
drawn from different part 4 ? of India 
took part The Punjab team, which 
included some Olympic players, de¬ 
feated the Bailwaymen by one goal 
to nil. 

In the semi-finals Punjab Police 
met Central Railway, Bombay, and* 
Southern Railway met the City Club, 
Gonda Southern Railway and the 
Punjab Police qualified for the final 
defeating their opponents. Southern 
Railway beat Gonda 3*1, Within 15 
mmuhre of play, Madras scored their 
first goal but Gonda equalised. Tn the 
39th and 40th minutes of play Mad¬ 
ras put m two more goals. 

In the other semi-final the Punjab 
Police, JulhJndur, beat the Central 
Railway. Bombay 2-1. Punjab scored 
in tfie 41 h minute and again in the 
fill) minute of play, Bombay pressed 
vi ry hard all the tone but were able 
to score onlv one goal. 

The French borkey team will play 
a Tc>it match against the Indian team 
at Khanduu on January 21, 1965. 

Thus announcement was made by Mr 
R Khan, Secretary, East Nimar Dis- 
trie! Hockey Association, at the con¬ 
cluding function of the tournament. 
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KIDS 

& 

SPORTS-ii 

By V. HUBERT DHANARAJ 

develop skill and co-ordination 
in children of 5 and 6, they 
must be exposed to varied physical 
movements. The following are some 
suitable activities. 

1. Ball Rolling: The children stand 
in a circle and join hands to form 
a continuous ring. Once the circle 
is formed they drop their hands 
down. One child takes his place in 
the centre and rolls a large rubber 
ball fast, trying to get it out of the 
circle. Those who are standing in 
the circle stop the ball and push it to- 
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wards the centre (See Din 1). If } 
at any time the ball goes out, the i 
child responsible for it goes to the j 
centre and the two children con¬ 
cerned change places. This game is I 
played for about 10 minutes, depen- j 
ding on the interest of the group. | 

2. Jump the Rope: A fairly thick i 
rope (5 metres long) is turned con- j 
linuously in a circular fashion by j 
two children. Tho others line up one j 
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behind the other as given in Dia 2. 
They take turns and go through the 
following exercises. Stand close to 
the rope and jump over it three 
times—Run and go through the rope 
—Run, jump over the rope five 
times and go to the other side— 
Run with a partner and go through 
the rope—Run with a partner, jump 
over the rope five times and run i 
out. The children who are manipula¬ 
ting the rope also should be given a 
chance to practise the exercises. 

3* Ball Bouncing: The purpose of 
this* activity is to develop ability in 
bouncing and catching the ball. A 
qircle is formed with the partici¬ 
pants and one child is placed in the 
centre. A large rubber ball is boun¬ 
ced back and forth between the cen¬ 
tre and the othfcrg in the group. The 




child at the centre is changed now 
and then so that all may share the 
same experiences. * 


4. Bean bag Toss: The equipment 
for the game comprise three or 
four small bags filled with beans. 
Two boxes and a straight line are 
drawn on the floor as shown in Dia. 

3. The smaller box is square, 
each side measuring 50 cm. and 
the larger box also is square, 
the sides measuring 1m. The line 
is drawn 3 metres away from the 
nearest side of the larger box. The 
children stand in an orderly fashion 
to take turns and throw the 
beanbag. The object here is to 
drop the bag accurately inside 
the smaller box. To stimulate 
interest the following system 
of awanJing points may be in¬ 
troduced ; Two points for successful 
toss inside the small box; one point 
for a successful toss inside the big 
box and no point for an unsuccessful 
attempt. 

5 Climb the Rope: A long rope 

of suitable thickness is tied to a 
tree or some othei object. The child¬ 


ren come forward one by one and 
try to climb up to a height of 3 
metres. The teacher should watch 
each child closely and adopt the 
necessary safety precautions. 

The physical activities outlined 
above are good enough to meet 
some of the needs of five and six 
year old children and as such they 
deserve a place in children’s pro- 
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grammes. But, the success of a pro¬ 
gramme has to be determined by 
judging the children’s progress and 
evaluating the outcome. It is good 
In note that coaching (to mean 
training in scientific techniques to 
improve performances) begins with 
the kids, though in a small way. If 
this is done well and an effective 
fniiow-up programme is organised, 
to suit changing age characteristics, 
sports standards are bound to rise 
high in course of time. 







The first major upset was caused 1 y 
the much improved young collegian 
Dhiraj Halani of Dhrangadhxa. In the 
men's open singles quartor-finah: Ha¬ 
lani came up against, the veteran Kal- 
yan Mashruwala seeded fourth Halani 
stroking rhythmically on both the 
forehand and backhand, was all the 
4imedictating terms, to Kalyan. Ha¬ 
lani made him chase the ball from 
one flank to the other and tired him 
out quickly, Mashruwala brought off 
some very good forehand drives hut 
he lacked consistency and Halani 
had no difficulty in running out an 
easy winner by 6-4 and 6-3 How¬ 
ever Halani lost to Suresh Mashru- 
waJa, the reigning Gujerat cham¬ 
pion, in the semi-finals m two 
straight sets, after putting up a stiff 
fight in the first, 

The second maior upset was re¬ 
corded when Narendra Trioumlol, a 
former champion and the pra- 
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* Gvmrut 


)fh iht r ,ingle- nmt doubles titl»'* 
r harr.pvMJiifj receiving his prize 


SURESH 
Does It Again! 


By P F. KEKOBAD 


sent State No Ifi bml to Fervid Krko- 
bad in rwo straight sots in the quar¬ 
ter-finals. However, Sunil Patel, the 
Gujcrat University champion, playing 
a fine all-round game in the semi¬ 
finals eliminated Kekobad after losing 
the first three games in the first set 
and the first two games m the second 
set, the final score being 6-4, 6-3 
The men’s singles final was played 
between Suresh ivrashruwala and Su¬ 
nil Patch Suresh, playing an all-court 
game, had the voting University cham¬ 
pion in great difficulties from the veiv 
atari. However, Sunil, serving vicioua. 
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round-the-head high kicking top spin 
iwum*-.. fought back gallantly in the 
first sci to level up at 4-4- But then 
Mashruwala proved too consistent and 
crafty for Patel and captured the first 
set at 6-4 Tn the second set Mashru- 
wit la was in fuff command and, driv¬ 
ing eon.usicTitly well on the forehand, 
allowed Patel no liberties either at the 
not or in mid-court and annexed the 
set at 6 3 to emerge a most-deserving 
v inner 

The men's open doubles final was a 
well-contested affair. Jotinder (Tom¬ 
my ) Sodhan and Suresh Mashruwala, 
playing a forceful attacking game at 
the riel, made Kalyan Mashruwala 
and Sunil Patel fight all the way in 
the first set which they captured at 
7-6. In the second set. the Sodhan-Ma- 
shruwala combination completely do¬ 
minated and won it easily at 6-4. An 
outstanding feature of this match 
was the high-kicking, fast moving, 
top-spin services of both Sodhan and 
Patel 

Mr P. G, Rao, President of the Tata 
Advance Mills’ Recreation Club, pre* 
sided and Mrs. P. G- Rao distributed 
the prizes to the winners and run* 
ruirs-up. The fine encouragement giv¬ 
en to Gujerat tennis by the house of 
Tatas is greatly appreciated by all 
the players ana the sporting public 
ef the State. 
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middle, and I dashed through, took 
the ball on a few yards and hit it 
as hard as ! could from the edge 
of the penalty area. I had "connec- 
ted” with the ball just right—and 
my perfect volley was “a winner' * 
all the way. 

Hungary were finally crushed 
when right winger Terry Medwin 
scored from point-blank range near 
the end following a defensive mix- 
up. Hungary still persisled in their 
rough tactics, and with six minutes 
to go, Russian referee Nicolai Laty- 


chev'gave marching orders to 
tre-half Sipos* 

Wales managed to hold their 
lead. It might have been even more 
decisive for I think it is fair to say 
that any really good football came 
from us that afternoon. Many peo¬ 
ple thought we had no chance of 
World Cup success even before a 
ball had been kicked in Sweden. The 
day wc proved how wrong the pun¬ 
dits were was the most momen¬ 
tous occasion of my entire career* 
-(To be continued ). 
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By IVOR ALLCHURCH i 
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¥T was Wales’s finest hour That ! 
-*■ May day in 1958 under Swedish , 
skies, our little band of “no bopors" 
shocked the entire soccer world 
with a 2-1 victory over Hungary — 
the "Magical Magyars." It will go 1 
down as probably our greatest-ever J 
victory, for it put us into the 1 
quarter-Hnals of the World Cup ; 
Such fancied home sides as Scot- | 
land and England fell by the wav- , 
Side in earlier rounds ! 

Our clash with Hungary in Stock^ i 
holm was a play-off for a place 1 
with Sweden among the last eight f 
teams. It was not a pretty match, J 
for it typified how far the Hungarians 
had fallen from their world-beating 
perch. They had lost their football¬ 
ing reputation four years previous¬ 
ly in Switzerland when they were 
beaten by West Germany, and now 
it was little Wales who played the { 
past masters into the ground. 

Injured Charles 

The Hungarians were panicky 
right from the start, and angered 
the small crowd with some need¬ 
less fouls. Cardiff's Ron Hewitt re¬ 
ceived a leg injury, and then John 
Charles at centre-forward joined the 
injured list. 

Hungary opened the scoring in 
the 33rd minute through Tichy, but 
I levelled the score 20 minutes later, 
John Charles—taking a rough ham¬ 
mering nearly every time he step¬ 
ped into the ; Hungarian penalty area 
centre into the 
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Chess 


By LEONARD BARDEN 


RUSSIANS WIN AGAIN 
♦ 


/\NCE more, the Soviet Union cap¬ 
tured the world championship for 
teams held this time in Tel Aviv, Is¬ 
rael, There was a record entry of 50 
countries and the scores in the top Anal 
section were: Soviet Union 361; Yugo¬ 
slavia 32, West Germany 30$, Hunga¬ 
ry 30, Czechoslovakia 28$; United States 
274; Bulgaria and Rumania 27, Argen¬ 
tina 26, Poland 24, Holland 21, Canada 
19, Israel and Spain 174 1 In the subsi¬ 
diary final to decide 15th to 28th pla¬ 
ces, the scores were East Germany 
38$. Sweden 32, Denmark 31 $, England 
31, Austria and Peru 27$, Cuba 26, 
Mongolia and Nurwav 251; Chile 24, 
Philippines 221; Ecuador 18, Paraguay 
174, Scotland 17. 

The third final decided places 29-42. 
and it was in this final that India had 
an interest The result was Iceland 
37$; Switzerland 36J. Colombia and 
'Finland 35, Venezuela 30; France 29$, 
Greece 274; Iran 231; India 22, Puerto 
Hico Turkey 20]; Mexico 20, Ire¬ 
land 13. Monaco 12. The bottom final 
group settled places 43-50 The scores 
were Australia 22$; South Africa 18, 
Bolivia 35], Uruguay 14f. Portugal 14, 
Luxembourg 12, Dominican Republic 
10 i, Cyprus 5. 

That the Russians should again win 
the world title convincingly will sur¬ 
prise no one. Yet half-way through the 
finals, it seemed that their title might 
be in danger. A 1-3 defeat by West 
Germany was the biggest defeat ever 
received by the Soviet Union in inter¬ 
national chess. In this match, Smyslov 
lost to Unzicker and Keres to Schmid. 
Next round, the Russians were held to 
a 2-2 draw by Yugoslavia, with Gli- 
goric winning against Botvinnik. How¬ 
ever, the champions then recovered 
their form and, helped by a 4-0 win 
over the United States, had first place 
in their grasp with a round to spare. 
The only other individual Russian de¬ 
feat was Stein’s loss to Vranesic of 
Canada, 

Yugoslavia were expected to win 
the silver medals, and it was West 
Germany’s success in finishing third 
ahead of the powerful Hungarians 
which proved the biggest surprise of 
the tournament. The other German 
team surprised in a negative fashion: 
the seeded East Germans, headed by 
Grandmaster Uhlmann. were elimina¬ 


ted from the top finals by the unfanci¬ 
ed Canadians. 

India’s result was about as expected, 
though perhaps a little disappointing 
after the promising results achieved 
at Moscow in 1956 and Leipzig in 1960. 
Lack of theoretical knowledge and in¬ 
ternational experience proved a handi¬ 
cap to the team. 


Simple Victories 

Experienced chessmastcrs prefer a 
simple and direct line of play leading 
to a definite advantage rather than a 
dashing attack which may prove un¬ 
sound. All too often, a vital _ point is 
overlooked during a long tactical ana¬ 
lysis. Unless you are a Tal or a Brons- 
tein, keeping the initiative and thus re¬ 
ducing the risk element in openings 
and middle games is an important as¬ 
pect of improving your tournament 
and match results. 

It frequently happens that a player 
who feels the initiative slipping away 
from him will be provoked into stra¬ 
tegy which he would normally recog¬ 
nise as unsound. Or, he may retreat 
Into passive defence—but this allows 
his opponent with the initiative plenty 
of time to build up convincing attack. 

The two games from Tel Aviv which 
I give below both illustrate this 
theme 

Game No. 357 


Tel Aviv, 1964 

White P. Keres (Soviet Union) 

Black: R. Guti (Israel) 

1.PK4.PQH3; 2.NQB3.PQ4; 3.NB3.BN5; 
4,PKR3,BxN; 5.GxB,PK3; 6.PQ4 NB3; 
7 BQ3.BN5; 8 PK5.KNQ2; 9.QN3,PK 
N3; 10.PKR4. QR4?; ll.oo.BxN; 12PxB, 
QxBP?; 13 RN1.PQN4; 14.QB4.NN3? (see 
diagram bclou). 15.BQ2, Resigns. 



' * •" . SPORT 

Game No. 358 ; t, 0 

Tel Aviv. ISM. 

White; B, Spassky (Soviet Union) 
Black: L. Espinoza (Chile) 


1.PK4.PQB4: % NKB3.PKN3; 3.PQ4, 
PxP; 4.NxP;Bk2; 5.PQB4.NQB3; 6.BK3. 
NB3; 7.NQB3.NKN5; 8.QxN,NxN; 9. 
QQl.NK3t(a>; 10.RB1.QR4; 11.BR2.00; 
12.00,PB4; 13. PxP, PxP; 14.PB4.KRl; 
X5.NQ5.QQ1; 16.P<SN4,PN3; 17.RKB3. 

BN2; 18JtR3,RKNl' 19.BQ3,QKB1; 20. 
QR5,PKR3; 21.QN6,BxN (see diagram 
below): i2.BxBP! (b),QxB; 23.QxQ. 

BQB3; 24.QN6, Resigns (e). 



(a) Here the active move is 9.. . 
PK4, keeping the knight on its good 
centre square, 

(b) The automatic recapture 22 PxB? 
would allow Black to consolidate 

(c) White is well ahead on material, 
and has the winning threat of RxP ch 


Problem No. 200 



Bishops on opposite colours are nor¬ 
mally a draw, out not in this endgame 
study by E Pngosjanz (first published 
1963). How does White (to move) 
force a win? 


Solution to Problem No. 199: 1.PB4!, 
?H4 (if 1... PxP; 2.PR4 and white 
jueens first, winning); 2.JPxP.PR5; 3. 
fCN3!,PR0; 4.KR4.PR7; 5.PN3,PR8~Q 
italemate. Your verdict as adjudicator, 
herefore. should have been 'Draw . 
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AT THE TEL AVIV 
OLYMPIAD-1 


By ML AABON 


raOR the first time in chess history, 
r the Olympiad was held (1964) in an 
Asian city—in Tel Aviv, Israel. How¬ 
ever, for all practical purposes Tel 
Aviv is just another European city with 
its sky-scrapers and beautiful modem 
architecture. 

All the games were played in the 
large “Independence Hall" of the She- 
raton-Tel Aviv Hotel where 95 per cent 
of the competitors were also lodged and 
fed. The Sheraton Hotel is a posh one 
and contains a post office, a variety of 
shops, bar, night club, airlines office, 
swimming pool and a first aid centre. 
However, its most attractive point was 
its location, just overlooking the Me-* 
diterranean Sea. The weather was ex¬ 
cellent during the first half of the 
Olympiad but later on it was cold and 
wet. 

There uas a record number of coun¬ 
tries participating in this Olympiad: 
some of them for the first time. The 
Indian team were scrambled together 
an the very last day by telegrams and 
trunk-calls just before their departure. 
In board order we were I. Farooq Ali; 
2. M. Aaron: 3. S. D. Sakhalkar; 4. R. F. 
Madan; 5. K. K. Shukla; 6. G. Sekhar. 
Actually the first six from the last Na¬ 
tional Championship were selected but 
since Hussain Ali and Nasir Ali could 
not make it Shukla and myself replac¬ 
ed them. By a strange chance Shukla 
and I secured better scoring percenta¬ 
ges than the other four! 

As expected, the USSR retained the 
Championship but it was not all plain 
sailing for them. In the Leipzig Olym¬ 
piad the only Russian to lose a game 
was Tal (to Penrose) and in Varna 
(1962) the only one to lose was Botvirv- 
nik (to Uhlmann). But in this Olympiad 
only Petrosian and Spaasky remained 
unbeaten. First, Stdn lest to Vrasenic 
of Canada. Then, both Smyslov and He¬ 
rts lost in the same round to West Ger¬ 


many (Unxicker and Pfiegger), the So¬ 
viet Union losing the match 1-3! Subse¬ 
quently Botvinnik lost a long Rook and 
opposite colour Bishop endgame with 
2 pawns down to Gligoric on the 84th 
move after 3 adjournments and 10 
hours of,, play. It may be recollected 
that a very similar ending between the 
same players occurred in the 1961-62 
Hastings tournament where Botvinnik 
failed to win despite material superio¬ 
rity. 

The Yugoslavs were once again se¬ 
cond. But the third place was an achK 
evement for the West German team. 
The U.S. team, without Fischer, had lost 
much of their glamour though Reshev- 
sky played top board. They finished 
only 6th. Their worst defeat was at the 
hands of the Russians who won 4-01 
This victory later on caused the Soviet 
captain, Kotov, to joke, "We played a 
very weak team and won 4-0r Special 
mention must be made of the Petrosian 
—Reshevsky game. It was a laborious 
and boring affair till the 54th move 
when Petrosian sacrificed the exchange. 
During the course of the next 20 moves 
Petrosian won 3 pawns and Reshevsky 
resigned when he saw that he didnt 
have even the faintest chance. 

The Indian performance was the 
poorest to date. The 37th place that we 

S ot compares badly with our 27th at 
loscow and Varna, and our 24th at 
Leipzig. Also, in Tel Aviv we did not 
have any individual performances to 
match those of Ramdas in Moscow, 
Aaron in Leipzig or Hassan in Varna. 
What we lack is strong tournament 
practice with 5 hour playing . sessions 
and knowledge of openings and early 
middle-game. Some new policy has to 
be evolved at our top level to improve 
our standard. At present nothing is 
done for this except the biennial Na¬ 
tional championships. And a very im¬ 
portant point is to pick the team months 
in advance and arrange for everything 
including food and opening variations 


fo# the maximum benefit of the players, 

. Here aijt two interesting positions I 
from the Olympiad Involving our play* j 
ers. * . H 

Blac k: Farooq All ( India). 
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White; Kanko (Finland). 

Black won with 34.. NK6!; 35QKR1 
RK8!; 36.Q3cR.QxP mate. 

Black: Gragger (Austria). 
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White: R. F. Madan (India). 

Gragger surprised Madan with 18 
RxP?! and after 19.RxR.RKl white 
could have won with 2G.NB1, but instead 
played 20.NN3 and lost to 20—RK8 
ch: 21.BB13xR ch; 22.KxB,NK5 ch; 23. 
KNl.RxB ch!!; 24,KxR,BR6 ch; 25. Re¬ 
signs. A pretty game indeed. - 

The following game was my most 
fluent win. 

White; M. Aaron. 

Black: F. Martinez (Puerto Rico). 

1.PK4.PQB4; 2.NQB3.NQB3; 3.NKB3, 
PKN3; 4.PQ4.PXP; 5.NxP,BN2; t 6.BK3, 


PCM: 7.QQ2.NB3; 8.PB3.00; 9BQB4, 

QNR4; 10.BN3.NxB; n.RPxN,BQ2; 13. 
PKN4,PQR3; l3.PR4.PKR4: 14-PxP. 
NxRP; 11BR6.PK4; 18.BxB.KxB; 17. 
NK2.QB3; 18.OO0.BK3; lflQxPJCRQl; 
20.QN6.QxBP: 21.QRBt.QN5; 22.QxNP, 
NN6; 23.NxN.QxN; 24.QK7.QRB1; 25. 

PR5,BxP; 28.PR6 ch Resigns.—(To be 
continued). 



sHRs! 


The Indian participants at the Olympiad: 
Sakhatfcar (left), Madan (top) and Sekhar. 
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; A Wor<l With The Doctor-101 

DON’T LET ANAEMIA 
FRIGHTEN YOU! 


Q UK blood has three functions, It 
carries round, dissolved in it, a 
variety of most essential substances. 
Some of these are produced in one 
part of the body and carried by the 
blood to distant parts. 

Blood also acts as a carrier of the 
two kinds of cells. These passengers 
are the red cells, responsible for con¬ 
veying oxygen and collecting carbon- 
dioxide, and the white cells, which 
are a good deal more complicated 
and have very different functions. 
Changes in the number, and variety 
of the white cells produce a number 
*of often serious diseases* We are, 
here, concerned more with the red 
cells. There are, on an average, more 


than five million of them in every 
cubic millimetre of blood and each of 
these can hold a certain ascertain¬ 
able amount of our vital oxygen. 

There are three ways in which a 
patient cbecome anaemic and 
short of cells. He can lose blood by 
an obvious leak, i.e. an injury result¬ 
ing in a haemorrhage; he can have 
his blood cells destroyed in excessive 
numbers (destruction is always going 
on within certain limits and the ave¬ 
rage "life” of a red cell is only about 
three months), or his blood-making 
plant can go wrong and his blood-cel} 
manufacture not be kept up. 

A leak or haemorrhage may, of 
course, be very serious. Often more 


; 1 m*rx ft nsrtmt 

serious is the silent, secret, leak, per¬ 
haps from the bowel or from the 
stomach. This sort of slow haemor¬ 
rhage can very slowly and qtaite mys¬ 
teriously produce anaemia* 

What are the usual symptoms of 
anaemia where the trouble is the 
shortage of red cells? This is the im¬ 
portant point. Sorting out the causes 
is for the expert* It is like the good 
car driver who detects a subtle change 
in his engine efficiency* He may not 
know why but he has the wit to let 
the garage "doctor” find out the cause, 

The early anaemic patient often 
begins with a bit of breathlessness. 
Instead of bounding upstairs two at a 
time he trundles up one at a time. He 
may still be able to run for a bus but 
finds that for the first two minutes 
after catching it he can’t talk to any¬ 
body or even ask the conductor for 
his ticket. He may get headaches 
rather frequently, he may hear an 
unaccustomed "thump-thump” of his 
heart when he lies down. The heart 
is probably trying to make up for 
having to pump around poor blood by 
pumping it faster* 

look Inside Lid 
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tient may look anaemic! This is not 
by any means a sure sign. In these 
days of plenty of "make-up” an 
anaemic girl can look as attractive 
and pink as a perfectly normal one. 

If in doubt, pull down the lower 
lid and look at the inside. You can 
often spot a pallor there and nowhere 
else. w 

Don’t let the word anaemic frighten 
you! So much has been said in recent 
years about the graver forms of anae¬ 
mia such as leukaemia that we lose 
our sense of proportion. For most 
anaemics a few dozen pills and a 
change of diet are all that Is needed, 
but find out first.—(To be continued). 


Do you Know? 

By BACH 
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Bridge 


A HAND FROM OLYMPIAD 


By TERENCE REESE 


E VERYBODY heard about this 
hand during the Olympiad- It is 
from the qualifying round between 
Italy and the United States:— 

Dealer* East- E* W. vulnerable. 


S A 8 6 4 
H A K Q 
DA Q 9 0 
C K 3 


S Q 10 5 2 
H J 8 6 5 3 
D 4 

C J 8 7 



SK J3 
H 9 7 4 2 
D 10 8 7 
C Q 4 2 


S 9 7 
H 10 

D K J 5 3 2 
C A 10 9 6 5 


D’Alelio opened 2NT on the South 
hand, showing a moderate minor 
two-suiter. Pabis Ticci applied the 
old Black, and D’Alelio became dec¬ 
larer in Seven Diamonds. 


West led H5. The contract is easy 
to make if trumps are 2*—2, or 
clubs 3—3; South can cope with 
trumps 3—1 and clubs 4—2, so long 
as West has the doubleton. Danger 
looms only if East has a doubleton 
club and 10 x x in diamonds. D’Ale¬ 
lio saw the hand as a reverse dum¬ 
my. He threw a spade on the se¬ 
cond heart, played Ace of spades 
and ruffed a spade, then crossed to 


CK and ruffed a third spade. A dia¬ 
lmond wap led to the Ace, and the 
fourth spade was ruffed high, but 
this time East was able to discard 
a club. South had miscalculated 
his combination, for the position 
was now: 

fr q 

D Q 0 6 

C 3 

S - 
H J 8 0 
D — 

C J 8 



D J 

C A 10 9 6 

i Declarer needed only to draw 
trumps—but he couldn’t! 

The official handbook points out 
that if he is going to follow this 
general line South should discard 
two spades at once and ruff three 
low spades, giving East no chance 
for a discard. That works, but the 
whole plan is a mirage, for it will 
still fail if East has the feared hol¬ 
ding in diamonds and clubs. 

Jordan played Six Diamonds at 
the other table and playing the hand 
in straightforward fashion, made 13 
tricks. 



SPORT & PASTIME Crossword No. 398 


CLUES ACROSS 

1. Brutes given cheap 
diet maybe start a riot! 

(7, 3, 5). 9. “Her - 

through her skill. Looks 
almost like a favour/’ 
(Congreve) (7). 10. 


In the west a lad swal- when kinsfolk have re* 
lows mere empty covered (6, 9). 

words (7). 17. Com- CLUES. DOWN 

mon soldier (7). 19. 1. “Daffodils, That 

May collapse outside come before the swat- 

home - pardon! (7). low ——** (A Wi 1 ?- 

20. Such gnastly fema- ter’s Talc) (5). 2. It 

( . ... les could Be any man’s takes a certain kind of 

Part'of the establish- target (10). 22. Tnanks pity to point to such a 
ment, yet also looks be given first for a let- supporter (6-3). 3. Of 
back in anger 7 (7). 11. ter from foreign parts major or minor signi* 

.* (4). 25. Dull politician 

needs one in luxuriant 
surroundings (7), 26. 

Horsewoman follows in 
such a state (7). 27. 

Things are friendlier 


Ties for a place (4). 12. 
Making an announce¬ 
ment in its turn - 

an announcement of 
marriage? (10), 13. 

The main boss? (7). 15. 



Solution on page 


flcuncc m a colour sam¬ 
ple (4). 4. A bachelor 
blade has poise (7). 5. 
Henry’s ravages? (7), 
8, When the beginner 
has a trying time. (9). 
7. Foreign dignitary on 
the' motorway with a 
bird 1 (5). 8. Pressing 

necessity makes many 
in New York appear 
overhead ($). 13. Dive 
for a weapon to use in 
the dark? (5-4). 14. An 
international body has 
to feel strongly to de¬ 
prive of truth (9), 16. 
Only a kind of dead 
prose can describe such 
a ruffian (0). 18. The 
tale upset the lady -— 
goes to hide (7). 19. 
The pile some workers 
do make! (3-4). 21. 
Transfer a British Army 
man;with German (5). 
23. Gather in great 
numbess for a service 
(3). 24. To get on in 
journalism, change your 
diet! (4), 
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The Stamp World 

INTERESTING ISSUE 
FROM AUSTRALIA 


By RUSSELL BENNETT 
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**TMPERF. between pair”—‘ 
words that conjure up dreams 
of great stamp rarities! Any stamp 
collector might be pardoned for ima¬ 
gining he held a small fortune in 
his hands if two stamps with the 
perforations between them complete¬ 
ly missing came into his hands. In 
the classic stamps of New Zealand 
for instance, such varieties are 
worth hundreds of pounds* and there 
are similar examples in. other coun¬ 
tries, There ace also less rare “in- 
perf" between varieties which sell 
for a few pounds each. But the 
stamps pictured here are not 
strictly “varieties’* at all as they 
were recently issued in this way by 
the Australian Post Office. 

Australia, like Britain and many 
other countries, issues stamp book¬ 
lets, One of these contains twelve 5d. 
stamps in two panes of six. These 
are produced from specially printed 
sheets which are guillotined to size. 
Alternate rows of stamps in these 
sheets are imperforate between to 
allow for cutting up and the finish¬ 
ed booklets thus have the three outer 
edges imperf. Now, possibly to use 
up surplus stocks of stamps before 
the introduction of decimal currency, 
the Australian P.O- have started 
selling these booklet stamps in sheet 
form. The result is that collectors 
will have some interesting items to 
add to their stock, including a good 
example of an “imperf. between 
pair**! 


Looking at the illustration, you 
will see in the top margin there is a 
line. This would have been the first 
vertical cut of the guillotine. The 
next would have fallen between the 
two rows of stamps at the right. 
And a horizontal cut would have 
trimmed the bottom three stamps. 

So, if you get letters from Austra¬ 
lia bearing unusual-shaped stamps 
remember they’re not howling ra¬ 
rities. But they’re neverthless in¬ 
teresting to collect. And if you’re 
thinking of buying these stamps for 
your collection, I’d advise you to get 
a block of nine similar to the one 


illustrated. You should be able to get 
this for about three to four rupees. 

Vienna On Stamps (7); The view 
to the south presents in the first 
place the “Micaelerplatz** square 
with the slender Gothic spire of St. 
Michael’s Church and with the “Mi- 
chaelertrakt” (Michael’s Wing) of 
the Imperial Palace, This latter wing 
was built only around the end of th^ 
last century on the site of the Old 
Burgtheatre. The second Gothic 
spire belongs to the Church of the 
Augustines, formerly the parish 
church of the Imperial Court. In this 
church we find the Loretto Chapel, 
where the hearts of the deceased 
members of the Hapsburg family 
were buried. Between these two 
Gothic spires can be seen the dome 
of St. Charles’ 6hurch which is not 
only one of the main works of its 
two creators, Johann Bernhard and 
Joseph Emanuel Fischer von Erlach, 
but Austria's most important sacred 
building of the Baroque period. In 
the background, this view is termi¬ 
nated by the silhouette of the Tenth 
District, with the Lacerberg and 
Wiener berg hills. 

World’s Fair Issues 

Ireland, observing her participation 
in the New York World’s Fair has 
issued two stamps picturing her 
pavilion at Flushing Meadow. They 
are multicoloured productions very 
junlike the usual rather formal, re¬ 
cess-printed designs which emanate 
from the Irish Post Office. A change, 
perhaps. For the- better?—*I think 
not. But then I'm old-fashioned 
enough to prefer the distinction of 
the line-engraved style of printing. 

Afghanistan, too, has issued a 
World’s Fair stamp, showing the 
Unisphere, the fair's symbol. Seven 
other stamps and a special souvenir 
sheet come from the Yemen Arab 
Republic. These show views of New 
York City and Sana'a, the Yemeni 
aipital>--(To be WWkwed). ., y 
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LACQUER-COATED STAMPS 
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A block of six 10-Kopeck stamps issued earlier, in the USSR, has now 
been re-issued with a lacquer coating which makes the stamps very glossy 
ahd bright. Such a lacquered block is appearing in the Soviet Union for 

the first time, 
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A MIDST all the excitement and 
controversy* which rage around 
the supersonic transport—recently 
much intensified by doubts about the 
future of the Anglo-French Co? cord 
project—we are apt to lose sight of 
more prosaic but none the less impor¬ 
tant, aeronautical developments. And, 
amongst these is one which could make 
a considerable impact on the future of 
our transportation systems, and which 
merits, consequently, more than casual 
interest. 

The principle of mounting a vehicle 
on a cushion of air was first exploit¬ 
ed by a Mr Stephen Cockerell in the 
United Kingdom. After some years of 
experiment with models and the like, 
his invention was taken up, in 1D58, 
by the British Research Development 
Corporation. A subsidiary was form¬ 
ed, Hovercraft Ltd., and contracts 
were negotiated with three firms— 
Saunders-Roe, Vickers Armstrong and 
Britten Norman—for the development 


In what follows, therefore, one deals 
mainly with the firm of Saunders-Roe, 
a company of the Westland Aircraft 
Group. 

Saunders-Roc, to date, have built 
four hovercraft—the SR-N1, N2, N3 
and N5, The SR-N1 is a small vessel 
of 4 tons and has been used purely 
for research. The SR-N2 combines 
research and commercial application 
It weighs 27 tons, can accommodate 
70 passengers, and has a cruise speed 
of 65 knots. It was first used com¬ 
mercially in 1961 when it operated a 
largely experimental ferry service 
between the Isle of Wight and the 
mainland. It has since been used for 
the same purpose. The SR-N3 is a 
military development of the N2 and 
is now under evaluation by a British 
Inter-Services Trials Unit. The latest 
of the line is the SR-N5, a small com¬ 
mercial hovercraft. This weighs 7 
tons, carries 20 passengers, and has 
a cruise speed of 74 kts. It is the first 


Wheel and Wings 

A VEHICLE 

WITH A FUTURE 


of what, in Britain, goes under ihe 
name of Hovercraft. That was six 
years ago and, in this comparatively 
short space of time, the hovercraft, or 
air cushion vehicle, has reached the 
stage of commercial production 


hovercraft to go into mass production 
and, out of the twenty laid down, six 
have been sold, mainly to overseas 
customers. 

Important Development 


The potential importance of the 
A.C.V. (air cushion vehicle) rests pri¬ 
marily on two factors: first, its abi¬ 
lity to travel, with equal facility, over 
land and water; second, its unique 
position in the transport spectrum. 
The first factor speaks for itself; the 
second, perhaps, requires some expla¬ 
nation. Relatively speaking, the sur¬ 
face ship—which, incidentally, carries 
an overwhelming proportion of the 
world’s freight traffic—combines great 
capacity, slow speed, and low price. 
The aeroplane, which is rapidly in¬ 
creasing its proportion of the world's 
passenger traffic, combines great speed, 
small capacity and high price. The 
ACV is seen to offer moderate capa¬ 
city, moderate speed, and, it is hoped, 
moderate price. Thus, in all respects, 
the ACV fits very conveniently into 
the wide gap between the surface 
vessel and thp aeroplane. 


One of the most important deve¬ 
lopments in ACV construction to date 
has been the flexible 'skirt', This en¬ 
ables the vessel to negotiate higher 
wave conditions when travelling over 
water and by no means negligible 
obstacles when travelling over land. 
The SR-N5, fitted with the skirt, can 


By OUR AVIATION 
CORRESPONDENT 


negotiate waves of up to 31 feet at 
50 knots and higher waves at a some¬ 
what slower speed Over land, it can 
surmount, solid obstacles—banks, for 
instance—of up to five feet and, in 
the case of more flexible obstacles 
such as scrub or young trees, of up 
to eight feet. 


Britain’s Lead 

Now, the construction of ACV’s is 
not, of course, a British monopoly. 
The principle cannot be patented and, 
indeed, ACV’s are being developed in 
a number of other countries. Britain, 
however, has gained a considerable 
lead In this field. To follow ACV de¬ 
velopment and progress, therefore, It 
is more convenient to confine oneself 
to Britain. And, since brevity is essen¬ 
tial. it follow the work 

. 


It has always been envisaged that, 
to attain maximum efficiency, com¬ 
mercial ACV’s will have to be built 
much larger than are current models. 
This notion has J>een somewhat dis¬ 
pelled by the invention of the flexi¬ 
ble skirt but that in no way detracts 
from the potential value of the large 
ACV. Both Saunders-Roe and Vick¬ 
ers Armstrong have designed such 
vessels. The SR-N4, for instance, is 
planned as a vessel of 150 tons, 
powered by four engines developing 
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to operate, as a passenger, or pasien- 
ger-cum-vchicle ferry, across such 
stretches of open sea as the Dover 
Straits. In the former configuration, 
it would carry 566 passengers and, in 
the latter, 170 passengers plus 31 
automobiles. It is claimed, incidental¬ 
ly, that in the worst conditions of 
wind and sea usually experienced in 
the Dover Straits—waves of 13 foot 
in height—the SR-N4 could still ope¬ 
rate at 15-20 knots. 

Most Valuable Role 

There arc those, however, who be¬ 
lieve that the most valuable role of 
the ACV is not necessarily that of a 
passenger, or passenger-vehicle, ferry. 
They see in this new form of trans¬ 
port* an almost ideal means of moving 
freight along inland waterways. They 
cite the case of Europe. In the highly 
industrialised Continent, where road 
and rail communications abound, an 
enormous volume of freight moves, 
in barges and other surface vessels, 
over the vast complex of natural and 
artificial waterways which has evolv¬ 
ed over the centuries In Germany 
alone, more than 150 million tons of 
goods are transported annually by 
this means. 

In under-developed countries, 
moreover, they see even greater scope 
for the ACV, Here, where waterways 
are mainly natural and subject to 
periods of drought and flood, the sur¬ 
face vessel can be usually employed 
only seasonally. This is particularly 
the case, of course, in tropical or 
semi-tropical countries. The ACV. on 
the other hand, is under no such dis¬ 
advantage. Even where large areas of 
marsh border rivers and lakes—a 
fairly common feature on many great 
rivers—the ACV can traverse such 
areas to load or unload on firm 
ground and at the most convenient 
places. 

For Cost Reduction 


One has no space in which to deve¬ 
lop this theme to the extent that one 
could wish. It must suffice to say, in 
conclusion, that while the ACV has 
an undeniable potential in a great 
many fields of transportation, its ulti¬ 
mate success must depend on its eco ¬ 
nomics of operation. Current models, 
it has to be admitted, do not parti¬ 
cularly shine in this respect, It has 
to be remembered, however, that 
these represent a very early stage of 
the art. 


The surface ship remains the chea¬ 
pest means of moving bulk cargo— 
followed, but not too closely by road 
and rail services. It has been estimat¬ 
ed that, uis-a-tiis the surface ship, 
the ACV’s operational costs are 1,0 : 1 
—they are, that is to say, almost on a 
par with those of aircraft. We have to 
remember, however, that, with <he 
ACV, no costly rail or road construc¬ 
tion is necessary, nor the equally 
costly facilities—haihours, jetties and 
rail and road communications-—re¬ 

quired by surface ships. With the im¬ 
proved designs which will come with 
further development, moreover, with 
better materials and cheaper methods 
of construction, it is hoped to reduce 
the ACV’s operational costs to a ratio , 
of 3: 1 If this proves to be the case* , 

the future progress; of tide new 
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Woman's Eye-View 

^067? COLOUR 


Never expect two articles to share 
a peg. Don’t peg over seams or 
thick hems* Undo buttons and slide 
fasteners. 

• • • 

PEARLS 


REVEALS YOU! 

By RENEE ISAR 


E XPERTS say you can tell a lot 
about women from the colours 
they wear. 

Those who like pastel shades, pale 
blues and pinks are reliant on men 
They like to please what they still 
considei the stronger sex and to be 
guided by men instead of telling 
them what to do. 

Beige is thought of as a sophisti¬ 
cated and self-assured colour. It 
takes courage to wear pale beige, 
says a learned professor, because it 
is not exactly a flattering colour and 
always needs a little extra some¬ 
thing to make it interesting. Women 
who wear beige have powers of 
decision. 

Bright red indicates gaiety and an 
act of defiance. It says: “This is 
what 1 like to look like. Take it or 
leave it.” Love of red is also a sign 
of obstinacy. 

Black is playing safe. It is always 
right and smart and m the final 
count women who have beautiful 
jewels find it the best background 
for displav ing them. 

Dark blue and navy are very flat' 
tenng to skin tones and are often 
worn by women who are vain about 
their complexion. Such women are 
feminine and docile. 

White show’s a disciplined and a 
somewhat puritanical mind Also, 
the women who wears white expects 
to be treated with great considera¬ 
tion because she is an egotist. 

Ever since f found all this out, it 
amuses me to look around and see 
how far these theories are correct. 
It is difficult . . as soon as I start 

making up my nv.nd about the 
women wearing bright red, next I 
see her wearing beige and after that 
dark blue. In fact, I know hardly 
any woman who sticks permanently 
to one colour. When 1 mentioned 


a few simple principles can speed 
up the drying process. They sound 
good and simple, but 1 bet you any 
thing your dhobi or ayah will point- 
blank refuse to try them out 1 

In cool weather, one must make 
the most of every scrap of sun ana 
wind available. The line might be 
m the correct place but are shirts 
bung from the lop with two pegs oi 
from the tail with three? Doesn’t 
make any difference, the sleeves 
hang clammily together. With con¬ 
ventional hanging back of singlets 
and pants cling to front Each half 
of a sheet hung evenly over the line 
flaps ineffectually against the other 
Have you seen those wind socks at 
aii ports billowing even on a compa¬ 



ratively still day'’ An* pours over 
and through them, every surface is 
exposed. Open up every garment as 
much os possible, clip sleeves back 
from bodies between two lines, 
using two pegs if necessary to 
open up cuffs; trail shirts across 
two oi more lines, clipping at cuffs 
and neck. Hang pillowslips by the 
lower edge of their inside flaps; peg 
socks at one side of their top Hang 
sheets across two lines exposing 
underneath surfaces as well as tops 
Cotton singlets won't dry? Espe¬ 
cially at the shoulder 9 Just look - 
four thicknesses under one peg 
Turn singlets upside down and side¬ 
ways between two lines and you 
create a wind tunnel (see sketch), 


P EARLS, not diamonds, are consi¬ 
dered to be a girl’s best 
friends in the present fashion world 
They may be cultured, imitation or, 
in the race of the fortunate, real; 
But whatever they are, you can be 
perfectly sure they’re right for any 
occasion, any outfit The Japanese, 
acknowledged masters of the cul¬ 
tured pearl, have now come up with 
the “imitation cultured pearl.” It 
makes you wonder just how far 
this can go, doesn’t it? By the way, 
for cleaning, pearls should be wip¬ 
ed with a damp cloth and rolled 
(never pulled > on a towel 

• ♦ i 

BEAUTY PROBLEMS 

I T is a gieoi vogue to go u> beauty- 
parlours and get slimming treat¬ 
ment by vibrating machines I have 
been asked several times whether 
vibrating machines are reducers 
that take away the extra pounds by 
passive exercise. 

The answer is “No” These ma¬ 
chines can only firm up muscles. 
Even m this age of mechanical 
marvels, there are some things a 
girl just has to do for herself—and 
dieting is one of them. 

The other problem which seems 
to worry lots of women is flabby 
arms This can be remedied by on- 
the-spot action. Take a chair and 
do pull-up exercises, as in the sket¬ 
ches 

This reminds me of the argument 
we had during the Olympic Games. 
The question was, “Do men make 
passes at athletic lasses?” The ans¬ 
wer is an emphatic “Yes”, provid¬ 
ed the athletics in question allow a 
woman to retain her femininity. 
Therefore forget if you have ever 
thought of taking up muscle-bound 
pursuits like wrestling, broad jump¬ 
ing and weight lifting, unless of 
course you arc more interested in 
medals than men. Safer to concen¬ 
trate on sports which rely on skill 
instead of stiength. wit instead of 
weight, mind instead of muscle. 

Saying of the week: Young boy to 
mother ,pn her fortieth birthday: 
‘Don't worry, mummy, you arc not 
old, you only look old.” 


this in the presence of some men, 
1 got the real male answer: “It 
shuws how fickle women arc, they 
can never make up their minds/* 
Now it seems to me that if the pro¬ 
fessor who started all this is right, 
so are the men! But then it is a 
woman’s privilege to change her 
mind. 

• • • 

AERO-DYNAMICS! 

A ' SURVEY shows that most wo- 
shen cling to traditional ways of 
!h&$iging out the clothes no matter 
xm season. But it seems that 




The kind of picture that looks beautiful as a colour slide. But how much 
more enjoyable a slide sht>w is when you can let the projector practically 

run itself. 

Camera Cameos 

AUTOMATION FOR 
SLIDE PROJECTORS 
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projector providing the power for 
the slide changing operation. 

Since the button is purely electri¬ 
cal, there is no need for it to be locat¬ 
ed on the projector—with most units 
it is therefore flitted on the end of a 
long remote control cord to allow 
slide changing to be done from the 
comfort of an armchair. 

This leaves only the problem of 
focus. Slides which are not mounted 
between glass have a tendency to 
“pop”—curve out of the plane of 
focus—due to the heat from the pro¬ 
jector lamp. Also variations in slide 
mounts cause the transparency to 
often take a different position from 
the preceding one in the slide carrier. 
As being able to change slides from 
an armchair would be of little prac¬ 
tical value if one had to jump up 10 
the projector each time to re-focus, 
most such units also have provision 
for remote control focusing, A small 
electric motor in the projector physi¬ 
cally turns the lens mount, while two 
buttons on the remote control unit 
determine the direction of rotation. 

Pattern of Future 

One American firm has gone even 
further—building a projector with 
fully automatic focusing. Although so 
far available only on the American 
market, this- no doubt will be the pat¬ 
tern of projector design within the 
next few years. 

Actually, this projector does not 
allow you to merely set it up any¬ 
where and then leave it to focus the 
image. What it does is to automati¬ 
cally compensate for slide popping or 
variations in transparency mounts. 

Once the operator has focused ac¬ 
curately on the screen with any slide, 
the projector does the rest automati¬ 
cally. A tiny infra red light source 
reflects at an angle off the transpa* 
rency and into a tiny transistor pho¬ 
tocell. When the transparency is in 
the “correct” position, the amount of 
light reflected is at its maximum- 
Therefore the automatic focusing 
motor shifts the position of the trans¬ 
parency until the amount of infra red 
light has “peaked” in the photocell. 

Although mechanically and elec¬ 
tronically more complex than the 
usual slide projector, this one is 
about the simplest in the world to 
operate—for anyone who can afford 
the price, which in India is bound to 
be very high. 4 


By GEORGE 


M ANY years ago, an amateur pho¬ 
tographer friend told me that the 
reason he liked home movies so much 
was that he could put a reel of film 
in the projector and then sit back to 
watch an uninterrupted show. With 
slides, he said, you had to keep put¬ 
ting them in the projector individual¬ 
ly and be never enjoyed the show as 
much as the audience. 

I don’t know whether he is still 
making movies for this reason, but it 
certainly isn’t necessary. For with 
the modem slide projectors available 
to-day thfj L o p e rato r can enjoy the 


ZYGMUND 

Automation has certainly taken 
over in the slide projector field. The 
first step towards this was the intro¬ 
duction of magazine loading. Holding 
from thirty to fifty slides, these maga¬ 
zines can be slipped quickly into the 
projector and with even the simplest 
machine, slide changing is simply a 
matter of pushing .a lever to and fro. 

Focus Problem 

But for the man to whom even this 
labour is excessive, the semi and 
fully automatic slide projector was 
developed. Here the projector does 
all the work, to change slides the 
operator merely has tc 4 touch but 


One other automated feature fitted 
to a number of projectors is an auto¬ 
timer. This makes it unnecessary to 
trouble yourself even with button 
pushing—the mechanism automati¬ 
cally changes the slides at a pre-set 
interval, anywhere from three to 
thirty seconds. If a boring slide comes 
along, a manual override allows It to 
be changed before the normal inter¬ 
val, and it is also possible to hold * 
slide on the screen longer than the 
timer setting. 


ttavli 

forms 



Simpler Projector* 

gone into the more a 
slide projectors* .}et% . 
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tures on which a potential buyer 
might make a decision. 

Obviously the most important fea¬ 
ture is lens quality; this is generally 
very good—even in quite low priced 
models. Although it was formerly 
customary to fit a lens of twice the 
focal length of the standard camera 
lens for that formal—i>e„ 100mm for 
35mm projectors—most projectors 
to-day fit a lens of around 85mm. 
This has been made possible by im¬ 
provements in light output, which 
formerly limited the size of the pic¬ 
ture on the screen. A number of pro¬ 
jector manufacturers offer alternate 
focal length lenses, such as 60mm for 
half-frame transparencies, or 150mm 
for use in very large lecture halls. 

Magazines and Lamps 

To-day magazine loading is prac¬ 
tically ‘standard’, only a few projec¬ 
tors other than those in the very low 
price range offering single slide car¬ 
riers- A few projectors are designed 
to take stacks of slides which are not 
in magazines, these have the obvious 
advantage that you don’t have to keep 
buying magazines every time you add 
to your slide collection. 

Next to automation, the biggest 
changes in projector design during 
recent years has been in lamps. The 
first step was to replace the old pre¬ 





Not inexpensive, but the type of projector which mokes giving a slide 

show a pleasure. 


focus type of lamp with those having 
valve-type bases. These gave appre¬ 
ciably higher efficiency, further im¬ 
proved by the fitting of small “pro¬ 
ximity reflectors” within the glass 
envelope, directly behind the lamp. 

Later came the trend towards low 
voltage, compact filament, lamps— 
following the trend established in 
cine projectors. Such lamps have a 
light output about 2J times the equi¬ 
valent high voltage types, while due 
to the low wattage, heat—and slide 


popping—is considerably less. Ano¬ 
ther advantage is that a narrower 
beam of light is projected through 
the lens, so that only the centre, 
where definition is highest, is in fact 
used. 

Two types of low voltage lamps are 
currently popular in slide projectors, 
the 12v. lOOw. and the 24v. 150w. 

The first gives the equivalent light 


output to a 300w. mains voltage lamp, 
the second is the equivalent to a 
500w. 

Quartz-iodine versions of both of 
these lamps are also becoming avail¬ 
able* These have the advantages of 
more than double the life of conven¬ 
tional equivalents and, what is more 
important, the glass does not gradu¬ 
ally blacken so that light output re¬ 



mains constant from beginning to 
end. Other advantages are a margi¬ 
nally higher light output than the 
equivalent tungsten type and a higher 
colour temperature—which gives an 
apparently brighter picture due to 
its increased whiteness of light. 

Making A Choice 

Choosing a slide projector is most¬ 
ly dependent on the state of your 
finances, but also to the extent which 
you will use it. If you take very few 
colour slides, then an inexpensive 
projector will serve you more than 
adequately. On the other hand, if you 
are a colour-only photographer, then 
investing in a really good one is jus¬ 
tified. 

While talking about quality, it is 
important to mention that as far as 
the screen image is 'concerned, price 
is not an important factor. Even the 
cheapest slide projectors are capable 
of giving extremely sharp and 
brightly lit images* 

What you pay for in the more ex¬ 
pensive projectors are convenience 
features—remote control of focusing 
and slide changing, etc* They make 
slide shows more pleasant to give, but 
if you can do without them than 

.s&lunsJGaa mmm 



1 1HE Silver Jubilee celebrations of 
the Malayalam ^ilm, recently 
conducted with great enthusiasm in 
Ernakulam, showed in unmistakable 
terms that the producers of films in 
this language were more eons iou^ 
about the need for unity in their rank 
and the and that much could be gain¬ 
ed if they developed themselves into 
serious film-makers. That wa? the im¬ 
pression gained by Mr. B Nagi Reddi, 
President of the South Indian Film 
Chamber of Commerce, who' presided 
over the celebrations in the presence 
of a large and distinguished gather¬ 
ing* 


South Indian Stage and Screen 

Take A 
From 


Leaf 
Kerala ! 


The first Malayalam film ‘Balan’ 
was produced in 1938 by the late 
’ T. R. Sundaram and directed by S. 
Notank During the last 25 years* with 
quite a few intermittent periods of 
lull, 138 Malayalam films have been 
produced, all of which have been 
mainly exhibited m Kerala State, 
where there are 295 cinema houses. 
Of the films produced. 18 have won 
the President’s award. The first South 
Indian film to bag the all-Jndia certi¬ 
ficate of merit was the Malayalam 
film ‘Neelakuyil’. Though the pro¬ 
ducers of films in this regional lan¬ 
guage arc not very ambitious, they 
are anxious to make progress and 
blaze new trails in cinematic art. This 
was also in evidence during the cele¬ 
brations.* 

The celebrations consisted of two 
public meetings, one presided over 
by Mr. B. Nagi Redch and the other 
by Mr B. N. Redcli, two symposiums, 
one on the artistic and technical 
aspects of Malayalam films and the 
other on the business aspects of such 
films, variety entertainments like 
dance, drama and music, in which al¬ 
most all the Malayalam artistes took 
part and presentation of awards to 
the pioneers of the Malayalam film 
industry, especially those who were 
associated in various capacities with 
the first Malayalam film. 

Paying his homage to the pioneers 
of the industry and congratulating 
the existing members of the trade, 
who had struggled hard to register 
progress in the highly competitive 
field of film-making, Mr. B. Nagi 
Reddi struck a note of warning to the 
effect that the long queues in front 
of first-run cinema houses and a few 
luxurious limousines owned by a 
handful of filmfolk in the country 
should not be misconstrued as signs 
of a state of prosperity in the trade. 


Bv T M. RAM ACHANDRAN 


He drew the Government’s attention 
to the fact that over 90 per cent of 
the members of the industry were 
groaning under top-heavy taxation 
and were almost sinking while quite 
a number of them had gone out of. 
business due to the irrational policy 
of taxation, He said that the produ¬ 
cer, who formed the backbone of the 
industry, obtained a very meagre 
share from tlie proceeds of a film 
and that the income invariably tur¬ 
ned out to be far less than the ex¬ 
penditure incurred. 

Citing the example of a successful 
Tamil film, Mr. Nagi Reddi revealed 
that it collected Rs. 27,196.90 during 
a period of 29 days when 36,732 per¬ 
sons witnessed it. The gross collec¬ 
tions were shared thus: entertainment 
lax to the State Government Rs. 
11,099.56; exhibitor's share: Rs. 
6,656.04; cost of publicity and cost of 
prints, which got damaged after 3UU 
runs: Rs 1,595.00; distributor’s com¬ 
mission: Ks. 1,908.00; and producer’s 
share: Rs 5,938.30. It would thus be 
seen that if a picture were to collect 
Rs. 27,196.90, the State Government 
were benefited to the tune of Rs. 
11,099.56 while the producer obtain¬ 
ed only a sum of Rs, 5,938.30. This 
meant that the Government collected 
as much as 40 per cent of the gross 
revenue while the producer had to 
remain content with just 22 per cent 
of the earnings on the picture. 

This was the state of taxation on 
pictures by way of entertainment tax 
alone levied by the State Govern¬ 
ment. Over and above this, the produ¬ 
cer had to meet various other taxes im¬ 


posed by the Central Government. If 
a producer wanted to get back his in¬ 
vestment of, say, two lakhs of rupees, 
the picture should collect at least ten 
lakhs of rupees at the box office. If 
he were lucky enough to get back his 
investment of two lakhs, the Govern¬ 
ment managed to obtain double that 
amount as taxation. If, as ill-luck 
would have it, the producer earned 
an income of only a lakh of rupees 
against an investment of Rs. 2 lakhs, 
thus sustaining a loss of rupees one 
lakh, the Government still managed 
to get R$. 2 lakhs by way of taxation. 

Continuing, Mr. Nagi Reddi stated 
that the kind of taxation followed by 
the Indian Government never existed 
in any part of the world. In a pros¬ 
perous country like the U.S.A., there 
was no taxation for tickets priced 
upto one dollar, while the tax on ad¬ 
mission tickets priced over one dollar 
was just 10 per cent. In Kerala, if a 
poor man were to seek some recrea¬ 
tion at a cinema house by paying the 
lowest admission price of 15 paise, 
the Government got as much as *8 
paise out of it. This was ah appalling 
state. If there were no taxation on 
lower denomination tickets, as in the 
U.S.A., the price of admission to the 
poor man would further be reduced. 

While the Governments of countries 
like U.AR., Italy and France, sub¬ 
stantially helped their film industry 
with material and moral support, the 
film industry in India received no en¬ 
couragement, not to speak of any 
financial support from the powers 
that be. Mr, Reddi appealed to the 
Government, in conclusion* to make a 
rational approach to the whole pro¬ 
blem and not attempt to kill the goose 
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-rr.Tr= that laid the golden egg. He hoped 
that the forthcoming International 
Film Festival of India and the foreign 
delegates participating in it would 
contribute to creating a spirit of con¬ 
sciousness among the Government 
officials to treat the motion picture 
industry in India with sympathy and 
understanding. 

A happy and a welcome feature, 
however, of the Malayalam film Is the 
determination on the part of the Ke* ^ 
rala producers to make pictures «t ^ 
an economical cost, so that their gross ; 2t 
revenue could always be higher then s , 
their investments* It is a good 
and it would be worthwhile for wokog 
, ducers of other ftfftonal . 

' Ljltais to emulate their 
































































Director Noyyor bnefmg feeding lady Sd»ra Bang for a scene for Himalaya's 
'Aao Pyat Karen', shot in Paris, while Joy Mukerfi looks on 
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air UNIT MAKE 
HISTORY 


By OUR CORRESPONDENT 


U| THINK we ar* thu luckiest unit 
X in the count! y to day”, said film 
Star Mahoj Kumar oa his return from 
extensive location shooting m Delhi 
and the North for ‘bhaheed* in which 
he plays Bhagafc Singh, the famous 
Indian martyr* 

Asked to explain bow, Mmoj told 
this correspondent that h< and his 
colleagues In tht 4 Shahecd' team had 
the rare honour of meeting Prime 
Minister Lai Bahadur Shastri and, 


what’s mote, obtaining official per¬ 
mission to shoot some of the impor¬ 
tant scenes in the film at the Parlia¬ 
ment House 

Aecoidmg to Manoj and publicist- 
turned-proaucer K P Kashyap, the 
co-operation the ‘Shaheed* unit have 
been getting fiom the Government 
i and the public has been ttemendous 
and has contributed immensely to 
their enthusiasm and determination 
to make the film memorable A novel 
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feature of the aborting at 
House was that for tha fim 
India attained freedom the Union 
bad to be hoisted on this building 
the purpose of this film! 

In Ludhiana the producers chow 
one of the oldest jails to picturUe the 
* hanging of the martyr at the gal¬ 
lows Here the film makers had 
4#some very poignant experience* cli¬ 
maxed by the touching manner in 
which the prisoners, of their own ip- 
cord, hosted a farewell party for the 
unit. 

Likely to be completed in the very 
near future, K. p. K Movies* *Sha* 
heed 1 has, besides Manoj, Karrum Kau- 
shal, Nirupa Roy, Anwar Hussain, 
Nana Palsikar, Prem Chopra and a 
host of other noted artistes in the 
cast. Prem Dhawan writes the lyrics 
and provides the music. 

TIT-BITS 

R AJ KAPOOR’S 'birthday, which 
fell on December 14, was cele¬ 
brated with greater eclat and glitter 
than usual this year. The reason fur 
the additional enthusiasm ana gaiety 
this year wn* that the event, synchro¬ 
nised with the silver Jubilee celebra¬ 
tions of ‘Sangam* and, wnat’s more, 
the unique ‘jubilee of Jubilee hit** re¬ 
gistered by Shankar and Jaikishen, 
UK’s popular and inseparable melody 
makers, for whom 'Sangam hap¬ 
pens to be their twenty-fifth silver 
jubilee hit. 

The RJC studio on the night of De¬ 
cember 14 ^yore a festive look and 
the gathering was marked by a recox d 
attendance of filmland luminaries. 

The H M.V, on this occasion, pre¬ 
sented silver salvers to Shankar and 
Jaikishen for the highest sale records 
during the last 15 years achieved by 
them, in 'Sangam*. 

Prominent among the galaxy of gla¬ 
mour girls were Padmini, Mala Sinha, 
Nimmf, Salra Banu, Rajshri and Niru¬ 
pa Roy while among the male* were 
Dev Anand, Shammi Kapoor, and Son- 
rab Modi, 


OLYMPIC \ 
MODEL DISCUSX 

Best Seasoned Wood Used 
Made in accordance with Olympic Regulations 


QHARM1LA TAGORE is teamed with 
Ef Joy Mukerji and A&hok Kumar 
in Shilpkar’s maiden venture in East¬ 
man color, ‘Dil Aut Mohabbat\ laun¬ 
ched on December 16 at Mehboob 
Studios Anand Datta writes and dire¬ 
cts the picture for which O P. Nayyar 
will score the tunes S N. Srinlvas 
will crank the camera. 
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’TOiTHAT you doing here, ray 
” friend?” I Mked- "I have come 
out here to tell some trees.'* he 
answered. “But I torgot to bring nay 
axe, so now 1 am going to try another 
way!' 1 


AS soon as he saw us on the road. 

he turned towards us and bowed 
deeply to me. Immediately the wind 
stopped. The windmills were stni and 
we could once more stand upright. 


1 WAS received with open arms by 
the sultan and invited to have 
dinner. How there are few places, 
where one eats as well as at the table 
of a sultan.. .. 



Naturally I persuaded this valuable 
man to come into my service. Her¬ 
cules would have appeared to have 
been nothing by the side of my new 
servant 


v ‘I can quite understand that*’, I 
thought. “He is certainly a useful 
man. I could use him" 


After dinner, the sultan indicated to 
me. that I should follow him. and he 
took me into a beautifully appointed 
room in the harem. 



We continued on our wav torpugh 
the fertile, expanse of land. Suddenly 
there was a violent blast of wtad. 
which nearly knocked us down. Two 
wtodmfllslay across the road, their 
vanes going ground at a terrific speed. 


We soon came to an agreement. 
The blower left the miller, whom he 
disliked, and came into ray service, 1 
suddenly felt the urge to travel to 
Turkey and, pay a visit to roy old 
friend, the Sultan. 


Here he sat on a divan, took a bot¬ 
tle front a secret hiding-place and said 
“Munehhmisen, here la a bottle of 
Tokay wine, which I am sure you have 
never tasted the like’" 
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You and Brooke Bond 
can make a groat cup 
of coffee together, taste 
the fresh, full-bodied 
flavour 1 
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Brooke 
Bond 

f, 'ench coffee 


everywhere 

Brooke 
Bond 
Coffee 

sets the standard 

BROOKE BONO COFFEE is the coffee to have and to serve.*, 
with the distinctive, full-bodied flavour of the choicest coffee 
beans...freshly roasted and ground to perfection. Any tkne is 
the.j'ight time for BROOKE BOND COFFEE—from sun-up to 
sun-down. Start with BROOKE BOND COFFEE nght~a way... 
arid stay with that distinctive, full-bodied flavour 1 
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W BOOK REVIEWS 


f GAME, SET AND " MATCH- (Sailed 
■- by David Young. Published for 

ft' Nestle Sports Foundation ; Hut- 

chmson and Co,, 178*202, Great 
Portland Street), London. Prir-e: 
12sh. 6d, 

“Game, set and match.*’ What an 
amount of happiness these words bring 
to the winner of the last point, be it a 
practice set at one's own club or a 
vital Davis Cup or Grand Slam match! 
Nestle's second volume on tennis is 
one of the most interesting books 
dealing with the game. Taking the 
reader though the long years of 
world tennis, without actually being i 
mere dull chronicle, the volume is 
rich with tips for improving the vari¬ 
ous aspects of the game, including 
stroke-play, strategy and physical fit¬ 
ness given by winners of major world 
titlcS in 1963 and by experts in coach¬ 
ing and physical training. 

The galaxy of contributors mclutu 
Emerson, Laver, McKinley, Osuna. 
Maria Bueno, Margaret Smith, David 
Young (famous sports-writer, com¬ 
mentator and organiser since 1962 of 
the woi Id's biggest tennis tournament 
Sponsored by Nestle Sports Founda¬ 
tion. which attracts as many as 10,000 
players>, G Pirie, the former British 
athletics champion who is now' work- 
ing as fitness adviser in a tennis train¬ 
ing school and Dan Maskell, training 
Manager of the English Lawn Tennis 
Association. Mrs Evelyn Dewhurst, 
the leading coach of women players 
in Britain, has written an excellent 
article picking her list of ion top play¬ 
ers ot the world through the ages. 

Lavtu oispeis the common impres¬ 
sion that matches among professionals 
are ‘ arranged” and points out how 
strenuous is the paid player’s life, 
Emerson sti esses the importance of 
the five S’s'in the game—strength, sta¬ 
mina, speed, strokes, and strategy— 
and reveals how milking cows had 

g iven him the strong wrists, which 
ke other strengths, are important in 
tennis.” 

This Nestle’s issue proiuseiy illus¬ 
trated with excellent wjuon pictures 
of stars not only of the present, but 
aibO of the distant past md L of 
equally great value ori me instruc¬ 
tional $*rie. It is a definite must” for 
any tennis library. —K.S.N* 


A WOULD HISTORY OF TRACK 
AND FIELD ATHLETICS 1864 
1964: By R. L. Quevcetani Publi 
fibers Oxford University Press. 
London Price. 50sh net. 

it is a ivn arkable book with a great 
deal of details on the lives, achieve¬ 
ments and failures and the uniqueness 
of counties athletes who dominated 
track and field sports for a century— 
1864-1964. The publication la timely as 
it coincided with the Tokyo Games last 
year (1964), The year 1964 also marks 
the 100th anniversary of the first or¬ 
ganised athletics in Great Britain—the 
inaugural Inter-University-—(Oxford vs. 
Cambridge) sports held at Oxford in 
March 1864. 

This is a well documented history, 
beautifully written and each page. Is 
filled with fix re. accurate and exciting 
statistical details hitherto unknown. It 
is never a dull and dreary presenta¬ 
tion of figures, but a delightful pre¬ 
sentation of factual kiformation asso¬ 
ciated with the lives of athletes who 
were the heroes during the century 
under review. For txgmple, there is 
g detailed record ot the performance 


of old stHwarU fljke Jesse Owens, 
Emfl Zatopek a host of others up* 
to the modern limes. Narrating vivid- 
t <i the outstanding performance of 
Jckso Owens during Week of 

Weeks.’ August 2 to/93936 at the 
Berlin Olympics, thiN-author summa- 
mes his achievements: “On a world 
wide basis, it would be difficult to find 
any one more univei sally known in 
(he field of suort8 in the quar¬ 
ter century that has elapsed 
since Owen's hey-day, all his records 
have been superseded, but his com¬ 
bined excellence as a sprinter, iow 
hurdler and a long jumper is still 
unmatched.” Writing on Zato- 
pek, the author has absorb¬ 
ing remarks on his remark¬ 
able career: “His work in subsequent 
yems was marked by quantity as well 
as quality with particular stress on the 
former. At the peak ol his career he 
averaged over 1000 hours of running 
per year 800 k.m per month—-well 
over half a marathon per day. Great 
courage and an unlimited ability to 
endure: this in a nutshell was the 
message that Zatopek conveyed to the 
would-be distance runners of the 
World.” 

Many of us may not have seen the 
first man—Roger Bannister—break the 
4 minute mile at the IfTley Road track 
at Oxford on May 6, 1954, but on page 
118 of this book one can join the his¬ 
tone race, and the picturesque des¬ 
cription is worth reading ana re-read¬ 
ing many a time. 

We arc glad to note that in this atory 
of a century, there is at least one In¬ 
dian athlete who has received world 
attention and finds a honourable place 
in this book amongst the great—the 
“Flying Sikh” Milkna Singh—and he is 
introduced to the reader thus: “Even 
more surprising was the rise to fame 
of the eampact Milkha Singh of India 
(born at Lyallpur on October 17, 1935), 
who really acted as ice-breaker in a 
country of untapped athletic potentia¬ 
lities.” 

The twenty chapters of this book, 
with apt illustrations covering 334 pa¬ 
ges include the story of every item 
in track and field sports, Each chap¬ 
ter deals with the technical differences 
of well-known athletes and a graphic 
description of their competitive lire 
and performance, 

Harold Abrahams, the well-known 
sports writer and authority, introdu¬ 
ces the book in his scholarly fore¬ 
word: “There is everything in this 
book that a keen student of athletics 
could wish for It will surely meet 
with success it so richly deserves.” 
This is true indeed.— J. P, Thomas. 


MY WORLD OF CRICKET: By Berry 
Sarbadbikary Publishers: Cricket 
Library (India), 21, Gariahat Road, 
Calcutta-19 Rs. 20 or Sh. 27/6 nett. 

This book covers not only the whole 
gamut of Test matches played by India 
but also some of those played by other 
countries in which India did not parti¬ 
cipate. Berry Sarbadhlkary is able to 
speak out his views with a sense of au¬ 
thority. One impression gained while 
going through the 300 and odd pages 
is that Sarbadhikary has the capacity to 
see the two sides of a problem and has 
respect for the other man’s view He 
has touched on almost all aspects of the 
game from its swinging fortunes, com¬ 
mentaries over the ajr and to the me¬ 
nace of ■'ghost” writers But the most 
interesting chapters are those on “Out¬ 
standing Personalities”’, from Fry, the 
Commander of Cricket to Worrell its 
Knight. A most informative volume that 
has its* place in any cricket library *^ 
P.N.S. 
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4 ‘The next time you build a boat I hope you just 
leave it in the basement!" 


LITTLE SPORT 


By Rouson 

























Mohun Began retained the Durand Cup—a premier soccer 
tournament-—defeating East Bengal by two goals to nil in the 
final on December 10 at New Delhi. Internationa! Arumai- 
nayagam and Ashok Chakravarthy scored one goal each for 

the winners. 
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Chum Goswomi, captain of Mohun Bogan, and 
Samoipatht (right) of East Bengal greet each 
other before the start of the match as Ikram- 
ul~Huq, the referee, flanked by K 6 Sarkar 
(right) and Bottacharjee (left) watches. 
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DURAND CUP 
FOOTBALU 


Jarnoil Singh, Mohun Bogan defender, 
is oir borne while attempting to kick 
the ball away 


A splendid effort Mohun Bogan 
goal-keeper Burman makes an aero 
batic save of a shot by Moulik (not 
in the picture) of East Bengal 
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DURAND CUP FOOTBALL 









Moicfu intercepting P. K. Banner jet 
In the match between t. Railway 
and Totds. 
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Hyderabad Football-12 

FEARLESS 

GOALKEEPER 

By N. GANESAN 


ONFIDENCE on the part of the 
goalkeeper is infectious, for it 
will give confidence to the other 
members of the team. With a poor 
goalkeeper behind them, the half 
backs and full backs will have to 
chase even the stray balls lest some 
forward seize a half chance and 
score. But with a reliable man at 
goal, the other defenders need not 
strain themselves too much. 

The goalkeeper's role is a vital 
one. He cannot hope to make 
amends for any lapse on his part. 
The other defenders may falter but 
they can recover, rush back and 
baulk an opponent of the ball. A 
beaten goalkeeper will have no 
chance to recover. His role is not 
merely a defensive one. Apart from 
preventing goals he can also help 
the side in scoring them, by judi¬ 
ciously transferring play to that 
side of the field where a new attack 
can be swiftly and successfully 
launched. 

G. Eriah was eminently suited to 
be a goalkeeper. He had the ne¬ 
cessary qualifications to make a fine 
custodian. Playing for the Hydera¬ 
bad City Police he showed that he 
was truly made of the stuff of which 
great goalkeepers are made. He did 
not merely stay at home but advan¬ 
ced if he felt that that gave him a 
better chance to gather the ball. He 
rushed at the forwards who came 
dashing down the field and, diving 
either this way or that, hung on to 
the ball when all seemed lost. He 
was strong and fearless. He moved 
like lightning and had a highly- 
developed sense of positional play. 

Uncanny Anticipation 

Often the followers of the team 
against which Eriah played accused 
their forwards of shooting straight 
at the goalkeeper- The forwards 
actually did not do so. They shot 
into what they believed was va¬ 
cant space- But Eriah thought so 
quickly and moved so swiftly that 
he was able to get into position be¬ 
fore the ball arrived. That made 
his work often look less brilliant 
than it really was. He appeared to 
make simple saves when he actu¬ 
ally brought off excellent ones. He 
had the uncanny anticipation to be 
in the right place a gjjilit second 
before the right time. 


Eriah adopted several methods to 
dispose of the ball. Punching it to 
safety was his favourite “shot”. He 
also earned a reputation for stop¬ 
ping penalty shots. 

Eriah had guts, a lot of it! Those 
who witnessed the 1950 Durand 
tournament matches will recall how 
bravely Eriah played under circum¬ 
stances in which any other man 
would have quit his post. 

With Fractured Arm! 

A spot kick was awarded against 
the Hyderabad City Police. Dhan 
Bahadur sent in a terrific drive, 
Eriah, diving sideways, effected a 
save. However, the ball slipped out 
of his hands and Dhan Bahadur 
kicked again. The vigilant Eriah 
had meanwhile dived again and ga¬ 
thered the ball. Dhan Bahadur's 
kick landed on the goalkeeper’s arm. 
Eriah had saved his side and there 
was tremendous applause- A little 
later he began to feel some pain in 
the arm. When Fruval, the captain 
of the team, was near, Eriah re¬ 
quested him to allow him to go off 
tne field. The captain ordered him 
to carry on, not Knowing what had 
actually happened. Eriah carried on 
and made a couple of daring saves. 
It was only after the game was 
over that it was known that Eriah 
had sustained a fracture. He could 
not even lift his hand and the doc¬ 
tors, who had to strip his full shirt, 
found that a part of the broken arm 
bone was jutting out. Fruval hug¬ 
ged Eriah and with tears in his 
eye asked to be pardoned. 

It was not only in Delhi that Eriah 
displayed bravery. Wherever he 
played he showed himself as a 
brave goalkeeper, however famous 
the opponents. He became the dar¬ 
ling of the Bangalore spectators 
who had several opportunities of 
watching the great Kadirvelu in 
action. Findipg that Eriah was in 
no manner inferior to Kadirvelu, 
the spectators affectionately nick¬ 
named him "Ethirvelu” and always 
called him by that name when he 
made his appearance in Bangalore. 

Lure of the Game 

Not only the keen followers of 
the game but also the casual on¬ 
lookers appreciated Eriah’s display. 



Eriah. 


The then Prime Minister of Hyde¬ 
rabad, the Nawab of Chattari, once 
sent for the goalkeeper. Eriah won¬ 
dered why he was summoned. A 
smile lit up his face when the Prime 
Minister complimented him on his 
fine performance the previous even-, 
ing in a match and asked him if he # 
wanted promotion or “bakshish.” 
Eriah did not know that the Prime 
Minister had witnessed the match 
the previous day. Regaining his 
composure he asked for "bakshish ” 

Born in 1920, Eriah joined the Go¬ 
vernment Primary School, Trimul- 
gherry but never went beyond the 
Primary classes. The lure of foot¬ 
ball was too strong for him to re¬ 
sist- He played for the Habeeb Club 
and the Morning Stars. Watching 
him play for a Hyderabad Combin¬ 
ed XI, the Bangalore Muslims 
whisked him off on a tour of North 
Indian centres. 

In Sick-bed 

When he returned to the city, the 
Hyderabad City Police enlisted his 
services. While in the Police, he 
assisted the Mysore Rovers for 
whom stalwarts like Raman, Muru- 
gesh and Lakshminarayan played. 
But action was taken against him 
for playing without the Police De¬ 
partment's permission. Back in Hy¬ 
derabad, he continued to be a regu¬ 
lar member of the Police teatp till 
1953. He served them for twelve 
years. He represented Hyderabad in 
the National championship from 
1944 to 1953. He was the man in the 
Police goal for the first three years 
when they won the Rovers Cup for 
five successive years. 

Now a patient in the T*B. Hospi¬ 
tal, Yerragadda, Eriah had only a 
smile to offer when another in¬ 
patient asked: ”What is the use of 
having been a great goalkeeper? 
When he is in difficulties now, no 
one comes to his rescue. Should not 
there be an organisation to "help 
such fallen stars?” 



Bulbul Memorial Hockey 


By OUR CORRESPONDENT 


N ATIONAL College, a team of 
budding stars, scored a mag* 
nifieent double when their junior 
string annexed the Little Bulbul 
hockey tournament of Lucknow for 
the ,4 B” Division Schools of U P. 
defeating the Boys’ School (Mahana- 
gar) by a solitary goal. Earlier, the 
National College had won the State 
Bulbul Memorial Inter-Collegiate 
hockey tournament held at Lucknow 
beating the strong Islamia College 
team from Lucknow by two goals to 
nothing in the Anal. Brigadier U. C. 
Pant, Director, N.C.C., U.P., gave 
away the prizes. 

The State competition, run in the 
fond memory of the late Gyanen- 
dra Nath Banerjee (Bulbul), who 
died in harness while playing in the 
now-defunct All-India Ramlal Cup 
hockey tournament in the late thir¬ 
ties, was organised by the Kanya 
Kubja College, Lucknow. 

Twelve teams entered for the se¬ 
nior tournament this year. Three 
outstation teams—D. B. College 
(Gorakhpore), J. P. Mehta Munici¬ 
pal College (Varanasi), and Colonel- 
ganj Intermediate College (Allaha¬ 
bad) were seeded into the quarter¬ 
finals. It was unfortunate that the 
Varanasi and Allahabad teams had 
to withdraw due to the clash in dates 
with the Education Department’s 
tournaments in their respective re¬ 
gions. 

The tournament was inaugurated 
by Digvijay Singh (Babu) former 
Olympian, who led India to world 
hockey glory at the Helsinki Olym¬ 
piad of 1952, and who had himself 
learnt the art of playing hockey 
while he was with the Kanya Kubja 
College. He was visibly moved by 
the honour bestowed upon him by 
his old college and made a feeling 
reference to 4 ‘hockey that was in 
Lucknow.” 

The “Little Bulbul” was won by 
the National College juniors. In the 
semi-finals. Boys’ High School. Ma- 
hanagar, beat Kanyh Kubja College 
1-0 and National College got the bel¬ 
ter of Islamia College by five goals 
to nothing’ National College had tu 
fight hard to get the better of Boys' 
School by a solitary goal in the final. 
The prizes were given away by Mr. 
V. R. Misra, Senior Principal ot 
the Kanya Kubja Degree College. 
• • i 

The soccer season is now drawing 
to a close in Allahabad. Customs 
and Central Excise annexed their 
second trophy of the season when 
they defeated their traditional 
rivals* 508 Central E.M.E., in the 
final of the Chesney Memorial Foot¬ 
ball tournament at the D.S.A. 
(N R.) ground, Allahabad, by the 
odd goal in three. Earlier, they had 
wort the Revenues meet soccer 
trophy in Delhi, On the run of play, 



The National College players being presented to K. D. Singh (Babu), former 
Olympic hockey captain, on the opening day pf the Bulbul memorial 

tournament. 



The Captain of the Notional College 
team receives the Bulbul Cup. 


the military team were distinctly 
unlucky to lose. 

After a barren first half, 508 centre 
forward Hanif nodded in the first 
goal off a cross from the left wing¬ 
er Ghulab Chand in the third mi¬ 
nute. Stung by this reverse, Excise 
attacked en masse. Their inside left 
M. Nazir broke through the military 
defence but was tripped from behind 
jj>y half back Mohabir. Centre-half 
Raj Behari, who was entrusted with 
the spot kick, made no mistake. A 
minute before the end, Excise’s in¬ 
side right, Anil Das, deflected the 
ball nicely inside the net following 
a cross by right winger, Ranjit 
Singh. 


Mr. A. Chowdhary, Sports Officer, 

D. S.A., Northern Railway, gave 
away the trophies. 

P. T. E,, Barnrauli, won the S. C. 
Mathur soccer trophy defeating 

E. M E. Station Worksnop in the final 
4-0. This was the second trophy 
earned by the Barnrauli airmen this 


season. They had earlier annexed 
the Inter-Office football league 
championship. Centre forward Drnl- 
lon and right winger Syed Alavi 
shared the four goals. The match 
was won and lost in the second half 
when all the goals were netted. Stop¬ 
per Verghese, right winger Alavi 
and centre forward Dhillon were 
prominent for the winners. Mool- 
chand carried out a number of ridds 
for the losers but received poor sup¬ 
port. Left back D. K.«Sen Gupta 
also put up a dour defence. 

No. 2 E.M.E. Training Command 
won the Jogendra and Gaur Hari 
memorial trophy defeating the hold¬ 
ers, E.M.E. Station Workshop, in 
the final by a solitary goal. The 
match, played at the LukerganJ 
ground was witnessed by a big 
crowd. 

No. 2. E.M.E. custodian S. Dutta 
put up a fine display and made 
many sparkling saves. The match 
winner was scored by the winners* 
inside left Chandra Sekhar with a 
powerful shot from about 30 yards 
which caught the E.M.E. custodian 
napping. 
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Women’s National Hockey 


MYSORE 

DECLARED 

WINNERS 


By OUR CORRESPONDENT 


rpHE colourful record of the 18th 
X Women's National hockey 
championship that ended at Bho¬ 
pal on December 14 was marked 
(and marred too!) by confusion at 
the end. The controversy about the 
award of the Lady Ratan Tata 
Trophy left a bitter taste about the 
championship, whose fixtures went 
off with a bang. 

Mysore and Maharashtra fought 
a brilliant battle in the final on the 
13th. The thrill packed game ended 
in a goal-less draw. The replay on 
the 14th was a remarkable piece 
which too ended in a draw .with 
neither side scoring a goal. In the 
extra time the fignt became keen 


and the game went up to dazzling 
dimensions without, however, rea¬ 
ching a decisive stage. 

The Tournament Committee de¬ 
clared the two teams joint-holders 
of the Trophy. Even the tables were 
spread and the Trophy displayed. 
Mysore protested and wanted a se¬ 
cond replay. There have been in¬ 
stances a$, for example at Trivan¬ 
drum, where there have been four 
or five replays. This demand was 
reinforced by the public from the 
galleries who shouted in favour of 
a replay. 

The Tournament Committee 
eventually reversed their decision 


and announced that there would be 
a replay on' the 15th. It was now 
the turn of Maharashtra to protest. 
Their captain, Dolly Tarapore, and 
their coach, Minog Golkhari, told 
Pressmen that they would not par¬ 
ticipate in the further replay and 
that they proposed to return that 
night itself for which they had al¬ 
ready made railway reservations. 

The Tournament Committee 
thereupon scratched Maharashtra 
from the tournament since they 
left Bhopal without waiting for the 
replay and declared Mysore win¬ 
ners. 

The holders, Mysore, were 
awarded the Trophy at a closed 
door function at the M.L.As/ Best 
House. Mrs. Vimala Sharma, Pre¬ 
sident of the New Madhya Pradesh 
Hockey Association, made the pre¬ 
sentation. No pressman, not to 
speak of the public, was invited. 
Quite a number of people had ga¬ 
thered at the Aish Bagh Stadium 
(where the matches were . played) 
in the hope that they would wit¬ 
ness the Trophy presentation cere¬ 
mony. They went back disappoint¬ 
ed. 

This chapter has ended. More 
chapters, however, are in the offing. 
There is sure to be an appeal to the 
All-India Women’s Hockey Federa¬ 
tion. That part of the story is yet 
to unfold itself. 

This was the second time that 
Bhopal was playing the host to the 
Women's National hockey cham¬ 
pionship and the first time the New 
Madhya Pradesh Hockey Associa- 



The Delhi goal survives an onxious moment os goal-keeper Amrit Behel, after be«ng beaten by the shot, turns bock to 
see her defender trap the ball before the goal, in the quarter-final against Maharashtra. 
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lion are organising it. The Associa¬ 
tion can look back with pride at 
the fine organisation they could 
muster for the job against all odds. 

The championship was declared 
open by Rani Padmavati Devi, 
Madhya Pradesh Minister for Lo¬ 
cal Self-Government (Urban) on 
December 2. There were 18 entries 
Bombay failed to turn up. 

The finest encounter in the whole 
championship was witnessed when 
Mysore and Maharashtra lined up 
for the final. Maharashtra played 
with grim determination and a 
never-say-die spirit. Brilliant goal¬ 
keeping by Evelyn Nazareth and 
superb game by tiny centre-half 
Annie Samson and able support 
from right half Mascaranhas held 
the holders, Mysore, to a goal-less 
draw. Maharashtra had two solid 
full backs in Dolly Tarapore (Cap¬ 
tain) and Sheila Gupta. Both hit 
hard and were sure of their tack¬ 
ling. 

Mysore played like a well-oiled 
machine. The game opened with 
Mysore’s inside-left Shirley making 
a move to enter the circle but 
Dolly Tarapore cleared the ball out 
of danger. In the fifth 'minute out¬ 
side-left Rita Britto (Mysore) ran 
down the field and sent a hard cen¬ 
tre which was beautifully collected 
by centre-forward Nirmala Man- 
danna and it looked a certain goal 
when Maharhshtra’s custodian Na¬ 
zareth saved it. More than once 
the Maharashtra forwards tested 
Mysore's defence but left-half 
Elvera, Mysore’s skipper, kept the 
goal safe. In the 15th minute Elvera 
sent Rita with a lovely through 


pass. The ding dong struggle went 
on till the whistle blew and the 
score board read 0-0. 

It was a more bitter battle in 
the replay. Mysore’s attacks were 
repulsed by Maharashtra and Eve¬ 
lyn Nazareth foiled the moves of 
the Mysore forwards. 

From the whistle Maharashtra 
were alert and active and attacked 
the other side and their outside left 
Fernandez ran down the field. 
They got their first corner in the 
23rd minute, Mysore too wasted 
short corners and in successive 
minutes. Evelyn saved the goal 
twice. Mysore’s heavy hammerings 
however could not pierce through 
the iron fortress of Nazareth of 
Maharashtra. 

Mysore attacked with renewed 
vigour after the interval but their 
centre-forward Nirmala Mandanns 
could not have a solo run because 
she was injured the previous day. 
For the next few minutes it was a 
story of missed corners and saved 
goals. A few minutes before the 
end of the second-half Mysore 
seemed to be in Maharashtra’s 
goal. There seemed to have been 
some confusion about the decision 
Anyway it was said that Nazareth 
showed a beautiful hand in tack¬ 
ling Nirmala’s hard shot. 

In the extra time, Maharashtra 
launched an attack but it ended in 
smoke. 

The semi-final match between 
Mysore and Punjab was significant 
for Mysore’s Nirmala scoring two 
goals. Her two goals bore the 


stamp of her inimitably graceful 
style. Rita, with her tremendous 
bursts of speed, and Elvera, with 
her clever tackling and timely 
feedings endeared themselves to 
the crowd. Punjab, who fought gal¬ 
lantly. got deserved compliments. 

In the Madras-Maharashtra tie, 
Maharashtra beat last year’s run¬ 
ners-up by two goals, Maharash¬ 
tra’s Daniel scored the first goal 
in the ninth minute with a light¬ 
ning hit. The second goal came in 
the 20th minute after an unsuccess¬ 
ful penalty comer when left out 
Fernandez utilised the opportunity. 
Maharashtra, with a well combin¬ 
ed and hard working forward line 
and rock-like defence in Dolly Ta¬ 
rapore, easily had the better of 
Madras. 

The real asset of Madras was 
centre-half Maggie and outside 
right Clara Taylor. Madras appear¬ 
ed more than once in the rival ter¬ 
ritory through Clara and every 
time the ball was cleared * Maha¬ 
rashtra were methodical and 
thrustful The triangular moves of 
Noronha, E. Daniel and S. Thomas 
perplexed the Madras defence. 

Good hockey was witnessed for 
two weeks at the Atshbagh SWdium 
at the entrance of which one found 
this inscription: M When the scorer 
comes to write against your name, 
he writes not that you won or lost, 
but how you played the game”. 

Let alone the confusion at the 
end and the crop of controversy 
that may grow; it must be said 
that on the whole they played the 
game. 
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welcome, sure relief from HEADACHE 



Anacin is so effective because it is a combination of medicines — just 
like a doctor’s prescription— to give fast, all-over relief. 


Annan contains a unique combi- 
of ingredient', to iclievc 
pain quickly. 

Annuii ichcves nervous tension 
a common cause of headache. 


Annan helps ieduce fesci horn 
cold* and influenza 


Anacin overcomes depression 
and fatigue that often accompany 
pain 
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VALUE OF INDIAN 
PHYSICAL CULTURE 


By V. HUBERT DHANARAJ 


T HE interest of the Indian people in 
physical culture and manly sports 
is deep* rooted and it can be traced 
back to the very early days of Indian 
civilisation. In the course of our long 
and eventful history many forms of 
physical activity and various sys¬ 
tems of exercise have been establish¬ 
ed and perfected. The concern of the 
community, particularly the young 
and middle-aged persons, and their 
keen participation in the sport of 
their choice have been maintained 
over the ages up to the present day. 
The current scene, however, is dis¬ 
tinct and different from that of the 
past and changes have taken place in 
accordance with social and national 
developments. While iz* villages and 
rural areas some of the ancient phy¬ 
sical culture systems are still popu¬ 
lar, in towns and urban areas the 
people take mostly to modern games 
and fashionable sports. The general 
tendency at the moment is to show 
preference for novel team sports and 
modernised indigenous games and 
this trend, after all, is natural and 
logical. 

Whatever be the attraction of fore¬ 
ign sports, the indigenous system has 
its own charm. The present-day 
youth may find the routine of a sys¬ 
tem of indigenous physical culture 
dull and uninteresting, but if they 
follow a set of exercises systematical¬ 
ly, they are sure to discover its 
values. The Indian physical culture 
systems offer a large collection of 
physical activities, rich, and astound¬ 
ing in quality and variety and, as 
such, we can be proud of our fertile 
heritage. There is no dearth of phy¬ 
sical activities in India to-day, In 
addition to innumerable indigenous 
sports and exercises there are many 
major games imported from other 
lands which are popular in the 
country. These games and other 
physical education activities offer 
excellent exercise and recrea¬ 
tion, and they provide also 
opportunities for the develop¬ 



ment of social abilities which the 
youth of to-day need so much. An 
individual’s physical education should 
comprise activities selected according 
to his personal need, capacity and 
interest. Irrespective of the system 
chosen, the participant has to follow 
certain principles of hygiene and 
stick to a code of conduct and disci¬ 
pline; then alone can there be the 
achievement of the desired outcomes, 
It is here the indigenous system of 
physical culture reveals the golden 
traditions, of the past and offers 
invaluable lessons to our youth. 

The Indian system of physical cul¬ 
ture proclaims the idea that strength 
is the symbol of manhood. Every 
young man and middle-aged person 
should possess sufficient strength so 
as to hold his self-respect and call 
himself a worthy citizen. How many 
youths of the present generation can 
be considered fit and strong? The 
figure may not compare favourably 
with that of advanced nations. Ne¬ 
vertheless, it is gratifying to note that 
the situation is changing for the bet¬ 
ter and the future is not without 
hope. One of the chief causes for the 
present low standard of health and 
physical condition is lack of under¬ 
standing of the factors which influ¬ 
ence health and negligence of exer¬ 
cise. Long before the advancement 
of science, our ancestors knew, pro¬ 
bably by empirical knowledge, that 
the body could be maintained in good 
shape only through proper use of the 
muscles as regularly as possible 
throughout one’s life. They practised 
what they believed and lived happily 
as products of the ancient physical 
culture system. 

It is a fact that a vast number of 
young men and wojn«n take exer¬ 
cise too lightly and consequently they 
do not get the best out of it. While 
many have not fully understood the 
scope of exercise, others perhaps are 
satisfied with partial development. 
History provides evidence that our 
forefathers practised physical cul¬ 
ture seriously and with sincerity of 
purpose and adopted exercise as a 
part of every-day life. By making 
such an approach, they were able to 
see the fruits of * their labour and 
*nJoy robust health. The youth of 
the present era have to be educated 
and the emphasis should be on the 
point that nothing substantial can be 
achieved if a half-hearted venture is 
undertaken. Further, the early fol¬ 
lowers of the Indian physical culture 
associated physical training with 
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devotional and religious practices. In 
the words of D. C. Majumdar, the 
editor of an Encyclopedia of Indian 
Physical Culture; ‘ ? God cannot be 
pleased with ugly, unhealthy, weak 
and flabby bodies. It is a sacrilege 
hot to possess a fine, shapely, healthy 
body.” All-round development based 
on physical, mental and spiritual ad¬ 
vancement was their ultimate objec¬ 
tive. The ideology holds good even 
to-day when the improvement of the 
total personality and entire human 
being is being emphasised in modern 
education. Without faith in what one 
undertakes and faith in the Almighty, 
his personal attainment and service 
to society cannot in any way be sig¬ 
nificant. 

Knowledge related to hygiene and 
healthful living is indispensable for 
every individual, irrespective of his 
or her present standard of health. 
Hygiene has not been treated as a 
separate subject and the Indian phy¬ 
sical culture comprises not only body 
building techniques, but also practi¬ 
cal suggestions for maintaining the 
physique in a sound condition. 
Exercise, diet, rest, relaxation, 
cleanliness, mental health and fresh 
air have been given a great deal of 
emphasis. Much of the hygienic ru¬ 
les and practices have been inherited 
from ancient Rishit, who, it is believ¬ 
ed, derived inspiration and power 
directly from God. The hygiene part 
of our physical culture, though cen¬ 
turies old, (to-day known as Health 
Education) contains scientific infor¬ 
mation in thorough detail. The pre¬ 
sent day youth may do well to study 
the general principles of the indigen¬ 
ous physical culture systems so as to 
get an inside into our age-old tra¬ 
dition and take the lessons which will 
enable them to acquire strength and 
fitness. 


Do you Know? 








MAY OUTDISTANCE AUSSIES! 


Considering the present stockpile of the available talent, says the author, West 
tndians are capable of outdistancing Australia all along the line in the com* 
ing Test series in the Caribbean. 


I WAS chatting with Gerry Gome 
the other day and I remembei 
remarking that I would not care to 
trade my job for a West Indies cric¬ 
ket selector’s post when the Austra¬ 
lians come up for this year’s series. 

I meant every word; because the 
selecting panel will be faced with the 
problem of “omitting”, rather than 
“including”, long before the first ball 
is bowled in the opening Test at King¬ 
ston on March 3. 

At first glance, it would seem that 
replacements will be found, without 
much difficulty, for Frank Worrell 
(retired) and Deryck Murray (not 
available, because of academic com¬ 
mitments) : one of Seymour Nurse and 
Willie Rodriguez can be invited to fill 
the “Worrell gap” in batting, and Dave 
Allan, who went to England as first 
string stumper, would be asked to con¬ 
tinue where he left off in the West 
Indies-India contests in the Carib¬ 
bean in 1962. v 

The rest of the team, so it seems, 
virtually pick themselves: Conrad 
Hunte and one of Joey Carew and 
Easton McMorris; Rohan Kanhai, Ba¬ 
sil Butcher, Joe Solomon, Garfield So¬ 
bers (batsmen); Wesley Hall, Charles 
Griffith, Lance Gibbs (specialist bow¬ 
lers). 

New Approach 

Biit a considerable amount of runs 
have been scored and wickets taken 
by players net mentioned in the list 
of virtual certainties since the hail - 
raising tour of England and, for all 
the known qualities of Worrell’s Men, 
the selectors, will need to reassess the 
approach to the drawing up of teams 
for the Tests agrinst Australia. 

The reason for this was in evidence 
during the Regional quadrangular 
tournament between Jamaica, Trini¬ 
dad. British Guiana and Barbados. 

With the exceptions of Worrell. So¬ 
bers, Murray, all of the players who 
identified themselves with West In¬ 
dies’ triumph against England, were 
on view, but while Hunte, Kanhai. 
Butcher, Solomon and Nurse (on one 
occasion) kept step with their repu¬ 
tations, others—McMorris and Carew 
—left room for doubt about who 
should open the West Indies innings 
with Hunte. 

Welcome Answers 

In this respect, welcome answers 
came from Bryan Davis, a right-hand¬ 
er whose major virtues lay in his 
strict dedication to the role of giving 
his team a confident start; and Teddy 
Griffith, a left-hander, who hit the bail 
harder than anyone else in the series. 

These then, are two batsmen the 
selectors need to add to their list of 
"possibles’ for the No. 2 berth. 

As I remarked earlier, either Nurse 
or Rodriguez seems quite capable of 


filling the “Worrell gap”: If the selec¬ 
tors adopt an attitude of fielding a 
run-rich batting ride in the first Test, 
Nurse will probably be chosen in fa¬ 
vour of Rodriguez; so that in addition 
to the openers Kanhai, Butcher, So¬ 
bers, Solomon, and Nurse will repre¬ 
sent a great deal of money in the 
West Indian run-bank. 

Since Rodriguez, on present form 
can win his place, bearing in mind his 
added virtues of right-arm leg-spin 


In the process, however, we wit¬ 
nessed the most hostile bowling since 
the Constantine-Martindale era, in the 
games at Barbados and Trinidad. I am 
pretty certain the selectors will, at 
some time or other, throw an authen¬ 
tic three-man pace attack at the Aus¬ 
tralians in the coming series. When 
they do, they will choose the third unit 
from Lester King, who had a splendid 
game in Trinidad and Richard Ed¬ 
wards,, one of the best prospects to 
emerge this year. 


By BRUNELL JONES 


and superb fielding, I would say that 
West Indies’ batting is as rich in run- 
value as one could expect. 

Jet Duet 

Hall and Griffith continue to be the 
linch-pins of our fast bowling attack. 
A combination of frustration caused 
by the “front-foot” experimental rule 
and some heart-warming performance- 
es by Bryan Davis, Renford Pinnock, 
Andy Aleong and Alvin Corneal, re¬ 
duced the “jet duet” to mere mortals, 
in the Regional series. Hall’s 16 wic¬ 
kets in the series were bought for 320 
runs and Griffith had 328 runs knock¬ 
ed off his 126.4 overs for a gain of 
only 8 wickets 


Spin Rock 

Gibbs will*again be the rock on 
which spin will be built, but Jamil 
Ali, a tall, lithe right-arm off-spinner 
who took 19 wickets at 25.21 runs 
apiece in the quadrangular tournament 
and Ian Persaud, who also turns the 
ball from the off-stump, are more like¬ 
ly to win places than veteran Alfred 
Valentine in the series against Aus¬ 
tralia. 

And now for wicket-keeping, Dave* 
Allan, as I noted earlier, is the logical 
choice, though it is possible the selec¬ 
tors might recall Jackie Hendricks 
after seeing him at work in the Ja¬ 
maica-Australians game that prece¬ 
des the First Test at Kingston. To sum 
up, the West Indies team—backed by 
an efficient stockpile—appear capable 
of outdistancing Australia all along 
the line. 
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M Tissera, the Ceylon captain. presenting his team to Mr. Brahmanonda 
Rcddi, Chief Minister of Andhra Pradesh. 

With Ceylon Cricketers In India 


INDIA WIN AGAIN 

A sparkling century by F. M. Engineer enabled India to re¬ 
gister a fine victory over Ceylon in the Second Test at Hyde¬ 
rabad. The match was highlighted by five centuries—Jai- 


A DASHING cyntury by wicket*. 

keeper F. M. Engineer provided 
a grand finale to the second unofficial 
Test between India and Ceylon, 
which the former won by seven wic- 
kets at Hyderabad on December 21. 
India had won the first Test at Ban¬ 
galore and thus annexed the series. 

This Test will be long remember¬ 
ed, not because of India’s pulsating 
victory, but for the number of cen¬ 
turies—five altogether—scored in a 
Test, which, in itself, will be some 
sort of a record* 

India batted first on a firm wicket 
after the toss fell for, Pataudi and 
the batsmen attacked the bowling 
right from the start. The local star, 
M. L. Jaisimha, played with supreme 
confidence and was crowned with a 
century. Along with P. C. Poddar, 
who was making his bow in Test 
cricket he put on 115 runs for (he 
first wicket. The Hyderabad cricketer 
kept his supporters in good humour 
making strokes all round the wicket 
and touched the ropes nineteen times 
in his score of 131. Poddar scored 33 
valuable runs before being caught by 
Jayasinghe off Chanmugam. Abbas 
AJi Baig, who came when Poddar 
fell, did not stay long. Wicket-keeper 
Fernando snapped up a good catch 
off Polonowita when the batsman had 
scored only 13 runs. The Mysore 
crirketer, V. Subramanyam, playing 
his first knock in Test, began cauti¬ 
ously, but later played crisp strokes 
to collect 42 runs,-In his stay of 95 
minutes he scored nine 4\s. The In¬ 
dian batsmanship was in its full 


simha, Bordc and Engineer for India and S. Jayasinghe and 
M. Tissera for the visitors. 

By OUR CORRESPONDENT 








THE SCORE - BOARD 


ML L. JaIstmha c Ponniah b Fwarfi 
P. CL Poddar c Jayasinghf b 
Chanmn;ar9 

Abbas All Baiff c Fernando b 
Polonowita 

V. Sobramanyam lbw b Lirveru 
C. G. Borde r Ponniah b Tissera 
BinQfnmi Singh e Fernando b 
Polonowita 

Nawab of Fatandi (not out) 

A. F. Sort! (not out) 

F. M. Engineer 
Extra* 

Total (for six wkts. drc!.) 


INDti 

131 


n 

u 

u 

138 

m 

17 

n 

so 


f Ti^sera b Lierern 


(not out) 
b Polonowita 
lbw b Movers* 


(not out) 

Extras 


505 (for three wkts.) 


17 


28 

8 

1 


102 

2 

154 


Fall of wickets: 1-115. 2-174. 3-196. 4-273. 
5-479, 6-480. 


Fall of wickets: 1-44, 2-50, 3-63. 


Bowling Analysis 



O 

M 

R 

W 

Ltevers* 

29 

3 

70 

1 

ItyMinghe 

14 

1 

49 

0 

Chanmugam 

19 

0 

75 

l 

Polonowita 

38 

8 

115 

2 

Foard 

28 

4 

92 

1 

Ttoera 

23 

4 

84 

1 

T. C. T. Eduard 

at. Engineer 

b 

CEYLON 



9 1 35 1 

2 0 14 0 

3 0 17 0 


Sttrti S3 

C. M. Ponnlah st. Engineer b 

Venkatraghavan 22 

P. Rodrigo lbw. b Chandrasekar 12 

8. Jayaslnghe b Venkatraghavan 78 

M. Tlssera lbw b Surtl 26 

D, Weerasinghe c Jaisimha b Sort! 0 

H. I. K. Fernando st Engineer b 

Jaisimha 32 

N. Chanmugam e Jaisimha b Surtl 43 

A. Fnard b Jaisimha 6 

A. Polonowita (not out) 1 

B. Hovers* c Chandrasekar b Surti 0 

Extras 7 

Total 280 


b Jaisimha 
run out 

c Engineer b Venkatraghavan 
c Pataudi b Surtl 
lbw b Venkatraghavan 
c Pataudi b Surtl 
c Pataudi b Surtl 

v Engineer b ChandraSekar 
st. Engineer b ChandrAsekar 
c Engineer b Chandrasekar 
not out 

Extras 


15 

15 

9 

135 

122 

0 

9 

42 

9 

0 

0 

13 

$78 


Fall of wickets: i-sr, 

2-SO. 

3- 


4-173. 

Fail 

of wickets: 1-lg, 

2-46, 

3-70, 

5-181, 6-199, 7-261, 8-270, 




4-294, 

5-318, 6-318. 

7-369, 

8-369, 





9-369. 
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Sort! 

38.5 

10 

113 
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32 

9 
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s 

Jaisimha 

14 

3 

44 
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14 

5 

30 

I 

Snbramanyam 

3 

1 

9 

0 


13 

% 

67 

0 

Chandrasekar 

27 

7 

67 

1 


23.3 

4 

01 

3 

VcJtkairathavftn * 

20 

6 

40 

2 


35 

« 

V 
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glory when C. G. Horde and Hanu- 
mant Singh came together. The for¬ 
mer after a subdued start blazed 
into brilliance producing pleasing 
strokes on the off-side. India scored 
366 runs for the loss of four wickets 
at close on the first day. 

The next day dawned with great 
hopes and as if to fulfil their pro¬ 
mise both Horde and Hanumant Singh 
played with such assurance that it 
appeared as though that a century 
was inevitable for them. Playing 
copy-book cricket Horde strode 
majestically towards his century 
square-cutting Tissera in fine style 
But Hanumant Singh could not com¬ 
plete his century for he mist need a 
cut and was caught by Fernando off 
Polpnowita for 98. Hanumant Singh 
stayed for 160 minutes and scored 
seven 4*s. The partnership was worth 
197 runs. Horde also did not stay 
after Hanumant Singh’s exit, and was 
out when the total was 480. He was 
beautifully caught by Ponniah off 
TiSvsera. He played for 250 minutes 
and his 138 included 11 boundaries. 
India’s skipper, the Nawab of Pataudi, 
and R F. Surti steered the team past 
500 and Pataudi declared India’s first 
innings at 505 after losing six wic¬ 
kets. Polonowita took ty’o wickets for 
115 runs. 

The Ceylon opening pair T. C T- 
Edward and C. E. M. Ponniah did not 
experience much difficulty against 
the Indian new-ball attack. They 
played confidently and carried the 
score over 50. But the advent of spin¬ 
ners separated the first wicket Ven¬ 
katraghavan, an off-spinner, claimed 
his first wicket in Test, when he 
enticed Ponniah and provided a 
chance for Engineer to stump him. 
Ponniah scored 22 runs Venkatragha¬ 
van, indeed, created a good impres¬ 
sion on his first appearance. He- 
bowled cleverly, varying flight and 
spin. Edward, playing good strokes, 
proceeded to his 50 in 130 minutes 
with the help of seven 4*s. His inn¬ 
ings was cut short at 53 when Engi- 

Continued on next page 




Continued from previous page 

neer did another smart piece of 
stumping off Surti. When Ceylon 
had lost three of their batsmen for 
106 runs, it seemed that the spinners 
would run through the batting. 

But all such hopes, vanished when 
S. Jayasinghe and Tissera came to¬ 
gether. Both the batsmen played neat 
strokes but the former impressed 
most with his on-side shots. When 
the day ended he was unbeaten with 
54 runs. With a view to avoiding a 
follow-on the visiting team made 
great efforts next day. After Jaya¬ 
singhe, Tissera and Weerasinghe 
were out Fernando and Chanmugam 
played with confidence and added 62 
runs for the seventh wicket, Chan* 
mugam played enterprising cricket 
hitting lustily at the bowlers. Ano¬ 
ther fine effort bv Engineer behind 
the stumps brought this partnership 
to a close. Fernando went out to hit 
Surti but missed the line of the ball 
and Engineer whipped off the bails 
in fine fashion. After this wicket 
Ceylon’s first innings folded up at 
280. India’s most successful bowler 
was R. F. Surti, with a bag of five 
wickets conceding 115 runs, 

Ceylon commenced their second 
innings, after being asked U follow- 
on, in poor fashion. The first three 
batsmen were out for 70 runs and 
the position was none too bright 
when Jayasinghe and Tissera arriv¬ 
ed. But these two dispelled all hopes 



Ceylon's Edward (wearing glasses) and Ponmah come out to open S Jayasinghe, who scored a brilliant 

the innings. 135, acknowledges the appreciation 

of the crowd. 




of a Ceylon debacle. Jayasinghe was 
in superb form. Although he was 
dropped by Pataudi at 19, he and 
Tissera provided, perhaps, the most 
delightful phase of cricket in the 
match. The pair added 224 runs for 
the fourth wicket. This partnership, 
indeed, showed signs of Ceylon for¬ 
cing a draw. Both the batsmen scored 
centuries* Tissera collected twenty- 
one 4's in his 122, while Jayasinghe, 
who played a brilliant knock, scored 
139 which contained twenty-one 4’s, 
But once this partnership was broken 
the remaining wickets fell quickly. 
Chandrasekar, bowling his leg- 


breaks with purpose, polished off 
Ceylon for 378 runs. This* left India 
to make 194 in 140 minutes for a 
victory. 

When India started their task, 
many were sceptical whether India 
could make the runs. Pataudi reveal¬ 
ed his astuteness as a captain in ask¬ 
ing Engineer to accompany Jaisimha 
instead of Poddar. The batsmen went 
into their task in right earnest hitting 
everything and succeeded in going 
ahead of the clock. Engineer was in 
irresistible form. India lost three 
wickets in the process, that of Jai~ 
simha, Hanumant Singh and Borde, 


but undaunted by this Engineer pro*, 
ceeded to complete his century in as 
many minutes to take India to vic¬ 
tory. His innings of 102 was perhaps 
the fastest century recorded in a Test 
in India. He was ably supported by 
V. Subramanyam, who not only re¬ 
stricted his scoring shots but also 
offered more strike to his partner, to 
score a coveted century—his first in 
Test. It was indeed a creditable per¬ 
formance for Engineer who demons¬ 
trated his skill both as a wicket¬ 
keeper and as a batsman. Besides his 
century, ha had seven victims in the 
match. 
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Goel proved all of this and more 
in winning the East India badmin* 
ion singles title at Calcutta wjtth 
an easy straight-game victory over 
Dipu Ghosh in the final* Dipu, who 
is rated to-day in some quarters as 
a better player than «Natekar, who 
has had a fantastically long innings, 
has still a lot of hard work ahead of 
him* if he entertains any hope of 
making the grade internationally. 
This judgment is based on the fact 
that Dipu is still too slenderly 
built for such a strenuous game. 
He has to put in a lot of weight 
training work to build himself ‘ up 
physically before he can hope to 
become an international star. 

Like Goel he is an attractive 
stroke-player but his overhead is 
rather weak in the sense that he 
displays little., power, and badmin¬ 
ton, like- table tennis and tennis, 
has completely changed in charac¬ 
ter with the emphasis on power. On 
that final night, Dipu went down 
13-15 and 11-15 but the scores ra¬ 
ther flatter him for the result was 
never in doubt. 

The real shock result of the cham¬ 
pionships was the defeat of the 

Continued on page 24 

EAST INDIA BADMINTON FOR 


SURESH GOEL 


Suresh Goel of Railways proved himself to be the outstanding player in 
the country when he claimed the East India Shuttle badminton cham¬ 
pionships held at Calcutta. 

By HUGH SWEENEY 

T HE Indian badminton scene n&w 
clearly bears the imprint of 
Suresh Goel, the soft-spoken Rail¬ 
way star. And, I think, it will be a 
long time before this very talented 
player ends his reign as the coun¬ 
try's leading player. 

Goel has arrived and the arrival 
was not at all surprising. He has 
worked quietly for years in polish¬ 
ing up his game which to-day has 
the same artistic look about it that 
T. N. Seth displayed some years 
ago. There is a difference in that 
Goel has a greater all-round power 
which Seth never displayed to the 
same extent. 

Goel f s backhand works smoothly 
and it is an attacking stroke* His 
drop shots are not merely superbly 
executed but magnificently timed 
too in that he has mastered it to 
such perfection that the shuttle 
drops sharply, putting his opponent 
into far greater trouble, Goel, who 
is rather heavy limbed, covqrs 
the court well, flis footwork is cle¬ 
ver but even better still is his an¬ 
ticipation. And finally there seems 
to be little doubt tbit a new star 
has arrived to dominate Indian bad¬ 
minton, as did Natekar and Seth, in 
their heyday* 



















EAST INDIA BADMINTON 
FOR SURESH GOEL 

Continued from page 22 

Railway's No. 1 doubles pair, Dipu 
Ghosh and Ramen Ghosh, who went 
down to a scratch pair ? C. P. Deo- 
ras and Suresh Goel, m the semi- 
finals Here again the question of 
power played a decisive role in the 
outcome. This scratch pair, Deoras 
and Goel will be the Railways* se¬ 
cond-string combination in the Nat¬ 
ional championships. 

That night, Ramen Ghosh was the 


brains behind their great fight while 
Deoras, for long one of the coun¬ 
try's outstanding doubles players, 
masterminded their triumph. After 
losing the first game 7-15, the next 
two power games were closely 
contested but it was evident all 
along that the great power and the 
astute net-play of Deoras would win 
the day, as it did by 15-10 and 1M3, 
The final ended on a tragic note* 
when Deoras dislocated his shoul¬ 
der and was forced to retire after 
each pair—Nandu Natekar and Vik- 
ram Bhat and Deoras and Goel— 
had won a game each, with the 


former leading at 8-4 whgn the ac¬ 
cident took place. 

As always, the outstanding wo¬ 
man's invasion proved too strong 
for the local talent with the Apte 
sisters fighting their way into the 
women's singles final for the se¬ 
cond year running. This time the 
elder, Sarojim, triumphed in stra¬ 
ight games over Sunila 11-8 and 11-5. 
Sarojini Apte went on to complete 
an efficient double, winning the 
mixed doubles title with Dipu 
Ghosh 15-11 and 15-11, the victims 
being Ramen Ghosh and Sunila 
Apte. 









x fitHE newly-fbrmed Mysore Spe-^ ! 
X cial Reserve Police cornered 
all the glory in the Mysore State 
Police athletics meet. They col¬ 
lected 108 points - and practically 
walked away with honours in every 
event. As many as 18 records were 
established in the 22 events, which 
is very creditable indeed. 

The closest to the Special Re¬ 
serve Police were Gulbarga and 
they collected only half of the 
points gained by the Special Re¬ 
serve, 

The individual championship was 
bagged by Tawadanur of Gulbarga 
with 21 points while B. M. Aiyanna 
of M. S, R. Police was next with 
17 points. Tawadanur displayed fine 
form, winning the 800 metres and 
5,000 metres and establishing a re¬ 
cord and bagged the 10,000 metres 
also with distinction. Another who 
distinguished himself was S, P. 
Bapu. He cleared 10 feet 81|2" in 
the pole vault. He won the hop, 
step and jump and crowned his 
efforts by winning the decathlon. 
He received a big ovation as he 
came up to receive his prize at 
the hands of Rajakumari Srmagesh, 
the wife of the Governor of My¬ 
sore, who gave away the prizes. 



Gen. Srinagesh, Governor of Mysore, taking the salute at the march-past 
before the start of the Police meet. 


RECORDS TUMBLE 
IN POLICE MEET 

By M. a VUAYASAKATHY 



Gopinath receiving the best shooters' cup from Mrs. Srinagesh. 


Another athlete who displayed 
more than average ability was S. 
P, Jadav of Belgaum who achieved 
a sprint double- He won both the 
100 and 200 metres to become the 
fastest policeman in the State. The 
Mysore State Special Reserve Po¬ 
lice established four new records. 
D. Y. Berdar. who acquitted him¬ 
self with credit in the gruelling 
Marathon race, established a re¬ 
cord covering the distance in 2 
hours 56 min. and 4 sec. The previ¬ 
ous best was 3 hours 14 mm. 56 
sec. Then came the efforts of A. R. 
Janardhaniah, who established a 
record in the 110 metres hurdles. 
Crowning these efforts was the 
4 x 400 relay. Gulbarga took credit 
for winning the 4 x 100 metre relay 
after a keen fight with the Special 
Reserve. Capping these displays 
was the tug-of-war in which the 
Southern Range, the champions 
for the fourth year, defeated the 
Central Range in a hectic effort. 
The 1,500 metres open to all was 
won by Dasaratha Rao of the l.T.I. 
In the gymkhana race Mr. Chellap- 
pa and Mrs. Kuttappa secured the 
top honours. Mr. N. Keshavan se¬ 
cured the first place in the bands¬ 
men’s race. A special blazer was 
presented to H. M. Sheri** »»*« uo- 
pular badminton player. 


I was deeply impressed by the 
isplay of the Palace Guard* with 
leir arms drill and also their flag 
larch. The meet on all the days 
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rj R. K. MURTHY of the B.M.S. 
D* College of Engineering claimed 
the men's stogies title in the Mysore 
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championship shield is being received by the captain of the Mysore 


is being 
State R< 


eserve Police. 



Tawadanur of Guibarga, who won the individual championship, receiving his 

prise, 
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State badminton championships for 
the 3rd year in succession. But Mur- 
thy had to fight hard to win this year 
from Omakari Singh Seth who was 
a tenacious fighter. Murthy and Ga- 
napathy won the men’s doubles and 
this gave the champion a splendid 
double. Murthy excelled in delectable 
drop shots while his overhead work 
was equally elegant and purposeful. 
In spite of some retrieving play, Seth 
had to yield ultimately to his superior 
rival. The second game gave the spe¬ 
ctators some thrills when Seth trail* 
ing 3-5 forged ahead at 9*5 and again 
at 14*10. This situation brought out all 
the skill and experience of Murthy 
who had to struggle hard but tost at 
13-15. But, in the decider Murthy 
made short work of his opponent con¬ 
ceding only fi points. 

Miss Suman Athwale made an im¬ 
pressive debut beating Mrs. Viswanath 
11-5 and 11-5. Miss Suman f s display 
was pleasing. She excelled in decep¬ 
tive drop shots and her placing was 
effective. 

The mixed doubles event was bag¬ 
ged by Ganapathy and Mrs. Kulkarni 
who accounted for H. Joseph and 
partner but not before the winners 
were taken to 3 games. Joseph won 
the first game at 15-13 but thereafter 
Ganapathy and Kulkarni combined 
effectively to win the next two giv¬ 
ing away 11 and 12 points to their 
opponents. 

Young Gurunath Beshpande beat 
M. Baliga in the juniors' singles. 
The loser, though beaten, put up a 
creditable fight in the second game 
which Deshpande won after a great 
struggle at 18-15. 

Mr. S. A. Srlnivasan, President of 
the Century Club and President of the 
Mysore State Cricket Association, pre¬ 
sided and gave away the prizes, 
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Tokyo-returned P. Rajasekaran of Southern Railway and Stephie D'Souza of 
Central Railway came off best in the Inter-Railway athletics meet held 

recently at Delhi. 


CTEPHIE D'SOUZA, Indio's tone women 
J competitor in the Tokyo Olympics, win- 
ner of three events In the Inter-Roihwy 
meet, receives her prize from Mr, S. K. 
Potil. 

(More on page 33) 
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The I JO metres hurdles m progress. Gurnom Singh of Northern foitary (second front left) non the event. 













Cbcw By S. V. R. 


U.S. MASTER’S 

ACH1EVEME1NT 


fjtHE U.S. international master Robert 
A Byrne achieved the finest success 
of his career when he finished 3rd with 
Ilf points, after Keres and Petrosian 
in the strong international tournament 
at Buenos Aires in July-August last. 
Along with his brother Donald Byrne, 
he has been a prominent player in the 
States for over a decade. He was 
among the leaders till the 10th round, 
but a loss to the woyld champion sub¬ 
sequently relegated him to the third 
place However, he achieved the norm 
for * grandmaster. He also produced 
the following fine game against Najdorf, 
incidentally throwing doubts on the 
verify of the Petrosian variation 
the King's Indian defence. 

Game No. 474 

QP King's Indian Defence. 

White. M. Najdorf. Black: R. Byrne. 

I PQ4.NKB3; 2 PQB4.PKN3; 3.NQB3, 
BN2, 4PK4.PQ3; 5NB3,0-0: 6BK2»PK4 ; 
7FQ5(al,QNQ2, 8BN5(b>,PKR3; 9BR4, 

PKN4; tOBN3,NR4! HNQ2(c),NB5(d); 
12BBI <<■-) ,NB4; 13QB2(f) .PB4! 14PB3, 

PB3*g), I5BB2(h),PxKP; lt>PxKP(j). 
PxP^jl; 17BxN,PQ5 f l8BR3(k),PxN; 19 
QxP.BN3; 20PR3.BR4; 21PKN4.BN3; 22 
QN4JIR2U); 230-Q-0.RQ2; 24KNLRB1; 
25KR1 (irjf ,KR2: 26QN3JPR3; 27QK3.PN4' 
29PxRP,PxP; 30BN5.RQ4* 
31BK2,NxB; 32QxN,RB7; 33PR7,RQ6'fn) 
34QK1 (see diagram) RxB! 35NN3(o)! 
QK2i 36NR5(p),QK3! White resigns (q). 



(a) Trying to win a P would be a 
mistake After 7PxP,PxP: 8QxQ.RxQ, if 
9NxP,NxP! IONxBP? BxN+! 

(b> The Petrosian variation of which 
8BN5 and 6BK2 are hall marks. The 
idea is to induce Black to advance his 
K-side pawns and thus weaken them. 
Later improvements have shown that 
the very advance could be utilised 
quickly by Black for counter attack. 

(c) 110-0. NB5; 12NKl.NxB + ; 13 

Q*N.PKB4; 14PxP,NB3; 15NQ3.BxP:' 16 
PB&QKl; 17NB2,QN3; 18N(B2)K4,BN5 

etc, is advantageous to Black (Wexler 
vs. Fischer Mar del Plata 1960). 

(d) With this dominant post. Black 
gains the tipper hand since white has 
very little choice left for his next few 
moves. 

(e> 120-0 has been played and found 
wanting. After 12...NB4! (Better than 
.. -PKB4? 13PxF.NxB+; 14Q*M*B3; 
13!%! with advantage to white. Smy- 
*lov-Bcnko, candidates 1961) white has 
no promising continuation. If (i) 13PN 
4? N(4)Q6! 14PQR3»NxB+; 15 QxN,NB5; 


16QQI.PKR4! etc (O'Kelly vk Gligoric 
—Madrid Zonal 1960) or (ii) 13BN4, 
NxKP! 14N(2)xN,PKB4! etc. Hence 
white’s search for an improvement. 

(O To meet... .N(4) QIH-. 

(g) A good move breaking up white’s 
centre. 

<h) Better 15 C-O-O, though the re- 
ply. .PQR4—R5 would maintain Black s 
pressure. 

<i) A mistake which should have lost. 
Necessary is 16N(2 )xP.NxN; 17NxN, 
PxP; 18PxP, though after..BB4 follow¬ 
ed by RBl, Black's superiority is clear. 
Instead 16BxN is no improvement be¬ 
cause of .... PxBP! simply. 

(J) Overlooking the winning chance 
in: 16.. N(4)Q6 + ! 17BxN,NxP4-; 18 
KQl (if 18KB1.NQ64; or if KK2.BN5 f; 
19KB1.NQG4 winning the Q) RxB etc 
white now realises this possibility and 
so exchanges off aN. 

(k) Black has a fine game after 18 
BxP(d4) t PxB; 19NQ5.PQ6! 20 BxP,NxP*k 

(l) Defending the QP indirectlv If 
20QxQP3Q2; 24QN4.RQ6! 250-0-0.BxP r 
etc. 


COMPETITIONS 


By $. K. NARASIMHAN 

Competition No. 21$ ; Results 

8; 6.kP; 5p2; 8; 5.PP1; 7r; 3K4; 4.R3i 
white to play and win. 

l.Re7ch,Kh8 (l....kf8; 2.Ra7. If 1.... 
kg6; 2.f5 ch); 2.Ke2,Rg3 (2... f5; 3.Re8 
ch, Kxh7; 4g5); 3.g5!,fxg; 4.f5,Rh3 <g4, 
5.f6,Rf3; 6.f7); 5.£6Rxh7; 6.Re8 mate. 

M. J. Ramamoorthy (Kurnool) gets the 
chess magazine N, Sikdar (Delhi). R. 
K. Smha (Dhansar), A. S. Rajalakshma- 
nan (Hyderabad), P Ramachander (Rai- 
chur), V. S. Sivasubramaniam (Dalmia- 
puram), Ramanathan (Athlkadavu), R. 
Kalaignanam (Thana), P. Srikrishna- 
murthi (Ayinavalli), R. Palaniappa (Met 
tupalayam) and D, V. Raman (Pondi¬ 
cherry) have also sent entries. 


Competition No. 219 

Black (5) 



(KlkS; plr5; 16; R2R4; 8; 3bb3; 8) 
Entries should be sent so as to reach 
me on or before January 23. The first 
correct entry, received, will entitle the 
sender to a chess magazine as prize. 


<m> The threat is 25...PQ4! 



(n) Naturally the N cannot be cap*, 1 
tured as the RP would be queened; now 'I 
he threatens.. PKfJ; hence white’s reply^ j 

<o) If 35PxR,QQfU- is finis, or if 35 1 
NN1,QN3! - 


(p) After 36PxR,QxRP and mate is ? ] 
inevitable. J 


(q) Mate cannot be avoided, l£ 37NN3, '■j 
QxN!; or it 37PN3.Rt7)xP f; 38KNI, 
PK6+. j 

Here is a brilliancy from Simagin’s | 
Mij Best Garneti (in Russian). Simagin I 
is a great theoretician who acted as se- J 
cond to Smyslov in his world champion¬ 
ship match 1954. 


Game No. 475 


French Defence, j 

White: Simagin. Black: Bibikov, J 

1PK4,PK3; 2QK2(a).PQB4; 3PKN3. ! 

NQB3; 4NKB3.NB3; 5BN2.BK2; 6PN3* f 

0*0; 7BN2.PQ4; 8PK5.NQ2. 90-0, j 

RKl; 10NB3.PQR3; 11PKR4.QB2; J 

12QRK1.NQ5, 13NxN,PxN; 14NQ1* J 
QxBP; 15QBxP.QxRP; 16NB3.QX ] 
NP(b); 17 NxP!PxN, 18PK61PB3, 19QR5, 

PKN3, 20PxN!BxP; 21BxP4,KN2; 22RxB A 
f!RxR; 23BxP + I Resigns. I 

i 

(a) Tschigorm's move to deter Black’s 1 
.. PQ4. 

(b) While Black is engaged in captur¬ 
ing pawns, white is ready with his win¬ 
ning combination 


Problem No. 358 


A Dombrowskis & A. Kopin 
(I960) 

(Biacl^ (13) 



Problem No. 359 

G. Tetter (I960) 

Black (6) 


t 


White (11) : 

Mate in three ; 

Postcard^ containing solutions should 
be marked '‘Chess” and addressed to \ 
the Editor, SPORT & PASTIME, Mad* j 
ras-2 and should reach hin\ on or be¬ 
fore January, 23. 







VOLLEYBALL TROPHY 


FOR A. P. POLICE 


By OUR CORRESPONDENT 


T HANKS to the scientific coaching 
and training methods impar¬ 
ted by the Russian volleyball coach, 
K. O. Petrov, the standard of this 
game in Hyderabad compares fa 
vourabJv with that of any other 
State The game is played bv in- 
creasing numbers and the Hyderm 
bad Centra) Volleyball Association 
arc sparing no pains to raise the 
standard. 

With a view to catch them 
“young”, the Association have ap¬ 
proached a number of schools in the 
city and are sending n coach to 
those institutions to coach the will¬ 
ing players, besides providing the 
equipment necessary for the game. 
Mr Ahmed Mohiuddm, Secretary of 
the Association, has told the Heads 
of the institution to ‘ merely pro 
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Tilokram Gopal, captain of the A P, Police, making a fine shot against the 
Central Police Lmch in the final of the "Deccan Chronicle" trophy tourna¬ 
ment, 
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i vide us the playing space and we 
| will provide the equipment imti- 
’ ally ” 

| The Andhra Pradesh Police are 
i the best side in Hyderabad- Their 
I place' in Hyderabad volleyball is 
j unquestioned. They have won all 
' the tournaments conducted recent- 
j 1> , including the league champion- 
; ship, The A O.C. Centre, who were 
! second m tne league, are also a 
powerful side. Invariably the two 
1 clash in almost all the finals and, 
invariably again, the final goes the 
full length of five games. 

One of the well-conducted tourna- 
, ments that concluded recently was 
the one run by the Sports Jouma* 
i lists’ Association. A record number 
of nineteen teams participated in 
the men’s tournament and eleven 


teams took part in the women's 
tournament. A good standard of 
volleyball was witnessed. 

The Central Police Lines caused 
an upset when they beat the A.O.C. * 
Centre, who were without some of 
their regular players. The C.P.L, 
also took a game off the A.P.P. who, 
however, were clearly superior and 
fully deserved their victory. 

Mr. T, Ramaehandra Kao, Direc¬ 
tor, Information and Public Rela¬ 
tions, gave away the “Deccan 
Chronicle” trophy to the men’s 
winners and the “Andhra Bhoomi” 
trophy to the women’s winners. The 
iournament was inaugurated by Mr. 
N, Ramaehandra Reddy, Revenue 
Minister, who is also the President 
of the Andhra Pradesh Sports 
Council. 
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HANDWOVEN SHIRTINGS 


They are woven io express casual 
elegance They offer you a magni¬ 
ficent choice of checks, colours 
and pleasing patterns See them at 
your BINTEX dealers today. 



Buy BINTEX handwoven fabrics 
from approved Bmny Mill Stock¬ 
ists who display this sign board 
BINTEX Handwoven Fabrics— 
Promoted and marketed by 
Binny 4. Co, Limited, Madras 
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MALIK CLAIMS 
W. INDIA GOLF 

By S, J. ENGINEER 

A LARGE field of eighty golfers 
took part in the Western India 
championship which was held over 
the course of the Bombay* Presidency 
Golf Club* Chembur, on November 28 
and 29 last. Among the contestants 
were India's leading players, Ashok 
Malik, the present holder of the All- 
India title. Major P. G. Sethi of 
Delhi, the Western India Champion, 
and Raj Kumar Pitamber of Bombay, 
who has won the Western India title 
six times and has represented India 
in the Eisenhower Cup on four oc¬ 
casions. In addition two very well 
known golfers from Ceylon competed. 
W- P. Fernando, winner of the Cey¬ 


lon championship nine times and of 
the All-Jndia twice, and C, U, Sena- 
nayake. 

Among the younger generation of 
golfers taking part were Vikram 
Chopra and Binod Khaitan of Cal¬ 
cutta, the latter being the winner of 
the first All-India Boys* champion¬ 
ship and Ferjan Engineer of Bombay 
who finished second by one stroke in 
the 1964 Boys* championship held in 
Calcutta last March. 

At the end of the first round Ashok 
Malik, who was playing at Chembur 
for the first time, led the field. A 
most impressive player to watch, he 
was one under par for the first nine 
holes having scored birdies on the 
4th and 9th. His score of 37 for the 
back nine gave him a 72-one over 
par for the course. 

Both Major Sethi and Raj Kumar 
Pitamber were striking the ball very 
well and but for a few putting lapses 
would have returned lower scores 
than their 74 and 75 respectively. 

A very worthy competitor was 
young Vikram Chopra who started 
brilliantly, being 3 under par after 
six holes. Unfortunately, he dropped 
shots on the 7th, 8th and 9th to com¬ 
plete the first half in 2 over par. He 


played the more difficult second half, 
with great steadiness, however, and 
was unlucky to drop 2 strokes on the 
12th, scoring a 6 on a par 4 hole and 
thus finishing with a total of 75 to 
tie for third place with Raj Kumar 
Pitamber, 

W. P. Fernando and Group Cap¬ 
tain Jaspal Singh brought in totals of 
76 and tied for fourth place. Both 
of them played extremely well and 
returned par figures for the first nine 
holes. 

On the second day, scores were 
higher than expected, but the large 
gallery of spectators was treated to 
some very exciting golf. Ashok Malik 
once again returned the best score 
to become the new Western India 
champion. He was four strokes ahead 
of the holder, P. G. Sethi. Playing 
brilliant golf Malik scored 35—one 
under par for the first nine holes. 
Thereafter, he birdied the eleventh, 
but dropped shots on the 12th and 
13th holes, bringing his score back to 
par figures. A brilliant recovery shot 
from a badly placed drive on the 15th 
hole put him just over the green. Un¬ 
fortunately he took four strokes to 
g$t down from there, scoring a 2 
over par for the hole. Pars on the 
last three holes gave him 4 a total of 
73 and the championship. 

Major Sethi who finished second, 
had a total of 75, which was in no 
way indicative of his best game, and 
W. P. Fernando who was fourth after 
the first round moved into third place 
with a well played 74 His score 
could have been considerably lower 
but for a series of three putts. Raj 
Kumar Pitamber, who is usually cap¬ 
able of brilliant golf, brought in a 
very disappointing score of 81 which 
gave him fourth place. 

Nothing seemed to go right for 
Vikram Chopra who had played so 
well on the previous day and he re¬ 
turned a total of 86. 

Other competitors who turned in 
good scores on the second day were 
Ferjan Engineer whose score of 78 
was climaxed by a splendid eagle 3 on 
the 5 par 18th hole, Surendr Lall 79, 
K. Coorlawalla 79 and Shakti Baha¬ 
dur 79. 

The leading scores for the Cham¬ 
pionship are: (1) A. S. Malik 72+73 » 
145; (2) P. G. Sethi 74+75=^149; (3) 
W. P. Fernando 76 f 74=150; (4) Raj 
Kumar Pitamber 75+81 *=156; Vikram 
Chopra 75+86=161; K. Pedder 80+ 
81=161; Jaspal Singh 76+85=161; B. 
Khaitan 81+82 = 163; M- Ismail 81+82 
= 163; S. J. Choudhari 81482=163; 
F. J. Engineer 86+78=164; and Su¬ 
rendr Lall 85 + 79=164. 

The prize for the best nett score 
of the two rounds was won by Cap¬ 
tain Choudhari with 145 nett. 

The Inter-Zonal match for the H. 
S. Malik Trophy was won by the East 
Zone, the North Zone being second. 
The teams and their scores: East 
Zone: A. $. Malik, V. Chopra, B. 
Khaitan 469; North Zone: P G. Sethi. 
S. Bahadur, S. Kalha and A. Samad 
483; West Zone: Raj Kumar Pitam¬ 
ber. K. Pedder. K. Coorlawala, R, D. 
Panday 484. , 
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Blended wilh special skin 
nourishing oils and sooth¬ 
ing ingredients, TROJAN 
after- shave lotion gives 
your skm that cool and 
refreshed feolmg'all thru* 
the day Try it to-day 
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Learn To Play Golf-8 


HIT IT 


HARD! 


By BRIAN HUGGETT 

T HERE is nothing iike starting a 
round of golf with a good siz¬ 
zling drive down the first fairway. 
It can give you confidence for the 
rest of the round and, compared 
with many other aspects of the 
game, the drive is perhaps one of 
the simpler strokes. 

Length is just as important as ac¬ 
curacy. In fact, I would say that 
distance should take pride of place, 


although by saying this. I’m not con¬ 
doning inaccurate driving. 

A good drive can be achieved by 
remembering the following points. 
When driving I would advise a sli¬ 
ghtly closed stance, with your fe#t 
roughly a shoulder width * apart and 
the right foot slight further back 
from the ball than the left. 

Good Swing 

Make sure that the ball is in line 
with the heel of your left foot and 
as I pointed out last week, when 
discussing the weight emphasis, 
sixty per cent of your weight should 
be on the right foot. 

The right shoulder should be 
slightly lower than the left and 
using the grip that I explained ear¬ 
lier in the series, the hands should 
be positioned just behind the ball. 
A good swing with wrists cocked 
and a full follow-through should 
produce the drive you want- 

And by the way, keep your head 
still and your eye on the ball. These 
two points cannot be mentioned too 
often.— (To be continued). 



The author advises a slightly 
closed stance for the drive, 
with the feet roughly a 
shoulder width apart. 
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ORDEAL AT G00DIS0N 



By FRANK WIGNALL 


T HE immense ordeal of playing in 
front of a packed house at 
Goodison Park, can either frighten 
a young footballer to death or ins¬ 
pire him to great footballing deeds! 
Indeed, the task presents a nerve- 
shattering obstacle for even the 
most experienced of players. 

I suffered the ordeal for the first 
time as an 18-year-old, when I stop¬ 
ped out under the Goodison lights 
one September evening six years 
ago for my league debut for Ever- 
ton against Burnley. A crowd of 
60,000 came through the turnstiles 
to see a visiting side that had open¬ 
ed the season in great form. 

To me, my first match at inside 
right for the First team alongside 
such stars as Bobby Collins and 
Dave Hickson was a bitter-sweet 
experience. Bitter, because we were 
beaten 1-2, yet sweet, because 1 
scored our only goal. My chance 
came after 14 minutes of the first 


half, when Everton were awarded a 
corner on the left 

Off Balance 

Winger Eddie O’Hara swung over 
a ball that swerved outwards, and 
Hickson and Burnley centre-half 
Tommy Cummings went up for it. 
Yet in their jostling to get to it 
first, they put each other off bal¬ 
ance and the ball sailed over their 
heads and dropped near my right 
foot. Before it hit the ground I took 
a swing at it—and sent it into the 
net past four Burnley defenders! 

I couldn’t believe it! Goodison be¬ 
came alight with excitement, and 
I struggled back to the centre circle, 
among back slapping colleagues, 
just about the happiest teen-ager 
m England! 

But my hopes that the goal would 
settle the match were dashed in 
the second half, when Burnley's at¬ 
tack staged a wonderful comeback. 
And for the first time, the terraces 


were stunned into comparative sil¬ 
ence as Burnley centre*forward, 
Ray Pointer, scored two goals to 
clinch the game. 

But it didn’t really matter as far 
as I was concerned. I thought I had 
played extremely well, and this 
was a good enough consolation in 
front of one of the world's most 
critical soccer audiences.—(To \fe 
eontmied). 
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A Word With The Doctor-102 


FIRST AID IN 
ROAD ACCIDENTS 


ERE are many countries where 
you are unlikely to make a 
Journey of 500 miles without seeing 
some sort of an accident, or the 
after effects of one. In West Ger¬ 
many, for example, there are now 
over a million road accidents an¬ 
nually and of every 1.000 injured 46 
die of their injuries. These figures 
make it obvious that every car 
should carry at least rudimentary 
first-aid equipment, and everyone 
using the road should have a basic 
knowledge of first-aid. 

This latter point is the more im¬ 
portant perhaps, and since not 
everyone will or can learn first-aid 
properly, it is surely not too much 
to ask that everyone remembers 


one or two basic facts which may 
save a life. 

Still Breathing? 

First of all, if you fire the first 
on the scene of a catastrophe, make 
sure that the most injurea person is 
breathing. This isn't as obvious as 
it may seem. Quite often a casualty 
who is simply knocked out, is not 
able to breathe. 

He may be swallowing his tongue 
or his dentures or be drowning in 
the products of his own haemor¬ 
rhage. Nearly a quarter of all fatal 
accidents are fatal because of an 
obstructed airway. Sometimes, of 
course, this is a mild way of des¬ 
cribing a fearful injury, but never¬ 
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theless soma such deaths are avoi¬ 
dable. The question of keeping an 
airway'’open brings us to the ques- 
tion of positioning a patient. The 
less you move him the better, but 
every effort to turn the head, ft not 
the bo4y, to one side so that, brea¬ 
thing is easier, is most advisable. 
This will give the blood a chance to 
escape through the mouth and will 
prevent the tongue lolling back into 
the throat. 

Tourniquet 

Whether a patient is breathing or 
not, don't waste time if there is a 
really severe haemorrhage going 
on. You can't give any firm deci¬ 
sions here about priorities, but the 
only hope for an injured person 
with a really appalling arterial 
haemorrhage is to get that stopped 
by a tourniquet, or If that isn't pos¬ 
sible, as, say, in a grave facial in¬ 
jury, then by pressure. Then return 
to the breathing. Remember that a 
severely injured patient can do 
without air for longer than he can 
survive without blood. 

If there is no serious bleeding 
and yet the patient is not breathing, 
it is a lamentable state of affairs 
for him if you have no idea about 
artificial respiration. 

As a point of very crude guid¬ 
ance, place the patient face down¬ 
wards with your hands applied on 
either side above his loins, and 
while you kneel behind him in this 
position, rock backwards and for¬ 
wards 12 times a minute, not using 
great pressure- But please don't 
regard this advice as adequate for 
you to pass any recognised First- 
Aid examination! 

For a tourniquet you can use any 
piece of long and thin material. Your* 
tie, braces or belt will do, but a 
good triangular bandage is often 
best. There are rules about how 
long you can keep a tourniquet on 
but let us hope skilled help comes 
before you have to make the de¬ 
cision. 

Whit to Carry 

In the case of first-aid equipment 
carried on a car, you have less ex¬ 
cuse for being unprepared. . Every 
car ought to carry a few essentials 
in, say, a biscuit tin. Even if you 
have no idea what to do with the 
contents in an emergency, some¬ 
one may come along who is able to 
use them properly. 

Put into your tin a pair of good 
scissors—not those kept normally 
for gardening or cleaning fish, but 
a 5-inch pair of surgical scissors 
which are sharp and which will not 
rust. Include a few triangular ban¬ 
dages, a roll of gauze, three or four 
three-inch bandages, and seal the 
tin with a strip of insulating tape 
or inch strapping. 

There are other less vital things 
you can add, like aspirin, sun-tan 
lotion and an antiseptic cream or 
even a few coins for a telephone 
slot-machine, but whatever you 
carry in your box or in your head, 
never attempt more than a mini¬ 
mum of treatment. Keep your head, 
keep up the patient's morale* keep 
the bystanders away and get help 
as fast as you possibly can. 

And drive carefully yourself.— 
(To be continued). 
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The Stamp World 


AUSTRALIA'S CONMEMORATIYES 
FOR NEW YEAR 


By RUSSELL BENNETT 


T HE Postmaster-General of Aus¬ 
tralia, Mr. Alan Hulmc, has 
announced that two special post¬ 
age stamps are being issued this 
year to mark, respectively, the cen¬ 
tenary of the International Tele¬ 
communication Union, and the fif¬ 
tieth anniversary of the death of 
Lawrence Hargrave, the famous 
Australian pioneer aircraft design¬ 
er. These stamps, together with 
those commemorating the fiftieth 
anniversary of ANZAC and the cen- 
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tenary of the birth of Sir John Mo¬ 
nash, will be issued during the first 
part of the year 1965. ' Because 
of commitments within the Post¬ 
master-General's Department and 
at the Note Printing Branch of the 
Reserve Bank of Australia, it will 
not be practicable to provide any 
other general commemorative sta¬ 
mps during 1965. 

A 5d. postage stamp designed to 
emphasise the spiritual significance 
of Christmas has been issued. The 
design of the stamp, the work of 
Mr. John Mason of Armadale, Vic¬ 
toria, depicts a child looking at a 
nativity scene. The stamp was prin¬ 
ted by the multicolour photogra¬ 
vure process at the Note Printing 
Branch of the Reserve Bank of Aus¬ 
tralia in Melbourne, The same 
stamp design has been utilised for 
a Christmas 1964 aerogramme. 

Norwegian Schools Stamps 

On the occasion of the centenary 
of the foundation of folk high schools 
in Norway, the Norwegian Post Of¬ 
fice recently issued two postage 
stamps, values 50 ore red and 90 ore 
blue, bearing the neonorse form 
“Noreg” as the country’s mame. The 
stamps represent a double portrait 
of the founders, Herman Anker and 
Olaus Arveson. Designed by Knut 
Lokke-Sorensen they are printed by 
Norges Banks sellddeltrykkeri. Oslo. 

The folk high schools have been 
of great importance to cultural pro¬ 
gress in Norway. In the beginning 
their working capital was obtained 
from private donors only, but to-day 
most of them are subsidised. In 
Norway there are now seventy-four 


schools of this kind, with a total of 
5,800 pupils. 

Island of Wines 

Vine-growing and wine-making in 
Cyprus were thriving at the dawn 
of history; in fact it is impossible 
to say when it started. It is known, 
however, that Cyprus wines were 
drunk in Ancient Egypt, Classical 
Greece, in Rome in her heyday and 
in many more distant parts auring 
the Middle Ages; even as far north 
as England after the occupation of 
Cyprus by Richard Coeur de Lion 
during the Crusades. ' 

This ancient industry survived the 
Venetian and Turkish occupations 
until modern times when a great 
variety of wines are again being 
exported all over the world. The 
quantities show a steady increase 
us they are becoming more and 
more appreciated. The vine grow¬ 
ing areas are mainly at the foot 
and on the slopes of the Troodos 
Mountain range (seen on some Cy- 

f >rus pictorial stamps) and, to a 
esser extent, on the slopes of the 
Makheras. The vineyard area of 
Troodos falls in the districts of Li¬ 
massol and Paphos and a small 
part in that of Nicosia. 



AUSTRAI 


About a fifth of the population are 
engaged in one part or another of 
the wine industry and those occu¬ 
pied in the cultivation of the vine 
itself are nearly half of the total 
agricultural community of 64,000 
families. It is estimated that the 
area now under vines is now over 
one hundred and forty square miles. 

The mountainous areas of the 
island are fairly densely populated, 
the people living mainly in large vil¬ 
lages and going out to work their 
holdings in the surrounding land 
where the growing and tending of 
vines is carried out almost entirely 
by family labour. Vines, in fact, are 
the principal, if not the only pos¬ 
sible, crop for such areas; which 
emphasises the great importance of 
viticulture to the people of Cyprus, 

This has been emphasised in ano¬ 
ther way, recently, by the issue of 
a special set of postage stamps 
These are a valuable means of pro¬ 
paganda, picturing Dionysins the 
God of Wine and Acme a nymph; 
Silenus, a satyr, drinking wine; 
Commandaria, the famous sweet 
wine of Cyprus; and a modern Cy- * 
prus Wine Factory.—(To be conti¬ 
nued)- 
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i Wmy have remarked that our 
shuttlecocks are '‘beautiful at 
flower*.” 
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shuttlecocks are also durable. 
Players prefer them became 
mey are scientifically made for 
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Experience of thirty-eight yearn 
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Camera Cameos 


WHETS LIGHT IS 
REALLY LOW 


By GEORGE ZYGMUND 


R ECENT improvements in film 
sensitivity have extended the 
ability of photographers to work in 
conditions of tow light. Where for¬ 
merly it was necessary to either 
use flash, or to give a time expo¬ 
sure with the camera on a tripod, 
to-day most of the time h&nd held 
exposures can be made by avail¬ 
able light 

Unfortunately, most of the time 
does not mean always. And there 
are still many situations where the 
light level is so abysmal that flash 
is considered necessary. 

While the use of flash makes pho¬ 
tography so simple and reliable— 
you're always sure the picture will 
come out—it also tends to destroy 
any atmosphere in the scene. 

A situation just like this occurred 
recently to me, I had the choice 
of either using flash—and spoiling 
the mood I was trying to capture— 
or trying to use available light. 1 


had planned to use the latter, until 
my exposure meter indicated that 
for the film I was using I would 
need a longer shutter speed and 
wider lens aperture than I could 
use. 

Being a careful individual, I eli¬ 
minated any chance of coming back 
with no pictures at all by taking a 


number of flash shots. But this 
done, I went ahead and took seve¬ 
ral further rolls of film by avail¬ 
able light—knowing that they would 
be severely underexposed. 

Extended Development 

Many years ago, when films were 
much slower than they are to-day, 

I used to take available light pic¬ 
tures on a 100 ASA film, leaving it 
in the developer overnight in order 
to get an image. The results were 
not what might be considered as 
technically good, but I got a picture 
that was printable. 

I had not used this extended de¬ 
velopment technique for a number 
of years, but thought that it might 
do the trick—otherwise I had wast¬ 
ed an awful lot of film and time. 

The particular situation which 
caused this trouble was a dimly lit 
London night club, where a famous 
coloured American singer was ap¬ 
pearing. I was using HP3, my usual 
film, and had not expected that the 
light would be so bad. A meter 
reading indicated that the exposure 
should be 1 seconcLat f|1.4, but be¬ 
cause I was constantly being jostl¬ 
ed by the crowd around me, I felt 
it unwise to shoot at slower than 
1130th second — underexposing by 
eight times. My problem was fur¬ 
ther intensified by the fact that the 
subject was coloured, when work¬ 
ing in the region of correct exposure 
this creates no problem. But as dark 
skin reflects less light, under con¬ 
ditions of serious underexposure it 
would mean more problems. 

Chemical Fog 

According to the instructions that 
Ilford Ltd. pack with their Micro- 
phen developer, an immersion time 
of 13 minutes will produce an effec¬ 
tive exposure index of 650 ASA on 
HP3, which with conventional deve¬ 
lopers is rated at 400 ASA. 

But this was not going to do me 
much good, as I needed to achieve 
a minimum of 3,200 ASA—and pro¬ 
bably an extra stop above this to 
account for the singer's dark skin. 

A test roll was processed for thirty 
minutes, and discarded as totally 
unusable. There was absolutely no 
detail in the face, except for two 
spots representing the eyes. 

The second and third rolls were , 
then developed lor three hours, at , 






With hardly any light, this picture was taken at l|30th sec. and f|1.5on 
-HPS film. Development was for two hours in Microphen, without agitation. 


70 degrees F. and turned out satis¬ 
factorily. This very extended pro¬ 
cessing time caused chemical fog to 
build up alarmingly, but fortunate¬ 
ly, it was quite even and all that 
happened was that printing times 
had to be about three times normal. 

Most Serious Problem 

But the most serious problem was 
that parts of the negative which had 
received something approximating 
correct exposure were so dense as 
to be unprintable. However, in this 
type of picture such an excess of 
contrast seemed to look right. Odd¬ 
ly enough, grain, which I had 
thought would be enormous, was not 
as bad as I had expected. In fact, 
it was less than is obtained with 
some films that are faster than HP3 
and receive normal development. 

I used two different lenses for 
these pictures, a 50mm fjl.4 Nikkor. 
which is one of the world's finest 
lenses, and a Russian-made 85mm 
fll.5 Helios 40, which is a copy of 
the pre-war Zeiss Sonnar. 

The Nikkor has the ability to ren¬ 
der detail sharply and full contrast 
at maximum aperture, while the 
Helios 40 — although adequately 
sharp—gives a low contrast image 
when wide open- Normally this is 
not particularly desirable, in this 
particular case it was and negatives 
from this lens were easier to print. 

Used Often 

Having once ascertained that this 
extended development technique 
does, in fact, work, I have since 
used it more often. On an assign¬ 
ment to photograph London night 
life, I shot most of my photographs 
of people on the streets by rating 
HP3 at 2,000 ASA and developing for 
one hour. By reducing developing 
lime to this length, subject contrast 
was kept within bounds and ade¬ 
quate detail was obtained in both 
shadows and important highlights. 

In case you would like to have 
a go at extended development, here 
is my technique: Pour in the de¬ 
veloper and agitate for 10 seconds 
in every minute for the first five 
minutes then 10 seconds every two 
minutes for the next six minu¬ 
tes—then no more agitation at 
all until development is completed. 

The lack of agitation is the secret 
of success, otherwise contrast would 
go completely haywire. The princi¬ 
ple is that the developer in the 
highlight areas soon becomes ex¬ 
hausted, while that in the shadow 
areas keeps on working to build up 
detail. This is the same principle 
used with compensating developers 
for thin emulsion films, although 
with those agitation is, of course, 
needed to replenish the highlight 
areas- 

Beptenishmeni 

With my technique, the film re¬ 
ceives practically normal agitation 
for the first eleven minutes, so that 
highlights have had time to build up 
During the remainder of the im¬ 
mersion* development is concentra¬ 


ted in the shadows. Due to the na¬ 
ture of chemical processes, a cer 
tain amount of replenishment docs 
take place even without any agita¬ 
tion. This is more than adequate to 
take care of the gradual exhaustion 
of developer in the shadow areas, 
while at the same time limiting the 
build-up of highlights. 

Regardless of whether you own a 
miniature camera with ultra speed 
lens, or more simple equipment. 


with relatively modest optics, this 
technique will allow you to take pic¬ 
tures by much dimmer light than 
you thought possible. Or, it may be 
sometimes desirable to use a higher 
than normal shutter speed to stop 
subject movement or eliminate ca¬ 
mera shake, or a smaller lens open* 
mg for maximum depth-of-neld. 
Long immersion—without agitation 
—will allow you to do this.—(To be 
continue d), 
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Bridge 


By TERENCE REESE 


Coughing 

Relieved 

My eough got so bad 1 could 
not bear it any more. But I did 
the right thing. 1 went straight 
to my medicine dealer for a 
bottle of PEPS Throat and 
Chest Tablets. As 1 sucked 
these delicious PEPS Tablets 
one by one. the relief was 
wonderful. 

Very soon the healing vapours 
had helped to dispel germs. 
Now I always keep PEPS 
Throat and Chest Tablets 
handy. 

PEPS 

S ML TOMMY Ml CSCST TMUT1 
far COUGHS. IROMCHITIS, 
SORE THROATS and C0L0S 
FROM ALL MEDICINE DEALERS 
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WAS IT A LIGHTNER 
DOUBLE? 


r E American Contract Bridge 

League uses a random-dealing 
computer when boards have to be 
preduplicated for several sections. So 
random was this dqjal during the 
Nationals at Toronto that the spread 
between top and bottom score tou¬ 
ched a record 6,930. 

Dealer. North. Game all 


S — 

H. AKQJ97642 
D. 7 

C. K Q f> 

-n S AKQ734 3 

in ur 

w 8 E £r* 

_I C. 6432 

S J9 
H. 8 5 

D. AKQJ 10 862 
C. A 


S. 10862 
U 10 3, 

I D S3 
j C. J 10 9 87 


At one table, the bidding went: 


South 

West 

North 

East 

— 

— 

2H 

2S 

3D 

No 

4NT 

5S 

6C 

No 

7H 

No 

7NT 

No 

No 

dble 

redble 

No 

No 

No 


East’s Five Spades blocked the 
normal Blackwood exchanges. 
When he bid Seven Hearts, North 
placed his partner with the two 
minor suit Aces, and South could 
not believe that North had opened 
a Two bid with only one Ace. East 
made an inspired lead and the pe* 
nalty was 4,000. 

This was the opposite end of the 
scale: 

South West North East 
— — 2C 3S 

4NT No 6H No 

7NT No No dble 

redble No No No 

South read his partner’s Six 
Hearts as the Blackwood void-show¬ 
ing convention, whereby a bid at the 
Six level shows the same number 
of Aces as a bid of Five in the same 
denomination, plus a void. . 

Should East ’s double in this se¬ 
quence be interpreted as a Light- 
ner double, asking for an unusual 
lead? Such was West's conclusion. 

“Send for the computer again—to 
add up the score”, said South, when 
CJ appeared on the table. The ans¬ 
wer was 2,930, making the swing, 
as compared with the other table. 
6,990. 


SPORT & PASTIME Crossword No. 399 


CLUES ACROSS 
1. Obviously the busi¬ 
ness is not out to make 
money (4). 3. The 

wrestler’s attack as 
well as defence ? < 10). 
10. A very quiet French 
article, once a power¬ 
ful bait (5). 11. Civil 

rights gone, but sounds 
as though ’e got ’is 
dutch! (9). 12. Biogra¬ 
phy of an idiot ? A like¬ 
ly tale! (7,7). 14. 

Not so much in bed as 
in Heaven (7). 15. The 


squash or tennis court 
is the place in which to 
reduce (7). 17. Those 

who do not discour¬ 
age learning (7). 19 
To render inarticu¬ 
late? (7). 20, Discom¬ 

fitures arising from Ber¬ 
tram’s confusion about 
the donkeymen (14) 
23. Belt on for a few 
rounds? (9). 24. An 

engagement ring, adjus¬ 
table, sweetheart, love 
(3). 25. Though they 

announce the final re¬ 



sults, you could still 
put bets on most! (10). 
26. Dispensed with in 
the syntax edition (O. 

CLUES DOWN 
1. A sort of urban 
cable with no earth 
connection (4, 6). 2. 

“Time hovers o’er, - 

to destroy” (Samuel 
Johnson) (9>. 4. Fol¬ 

lowed. Edward i«! found 
outside the bar (7). 5. 
Internal crises not pro¬ 
vided for by American 
gangs? (7). 6. Profit¬ 

able maybe, but it’* 
otherwise to them in 
cross-examination (5, 2, 
3, 4), 7. Alternative to 
the German Command 

(S). 8. “-behind Jt 

rose the forest” (Long¬ 
fellow) (4), 9. Environs 
of despondent cellar 
dwellers? Not much do¬ 
ing here (9, 5). 13, 

Apprehended and sta* 
tioned below? (10) 16. 

Sixteen, the price of a 
hat at a tea-party (3-3- 
3). 18. A tranquilliser 

on the bridge for th£ 
musician (7). 19. Decks 
awash? Hoist bell-bot¬ 
toms? Sounds like it 
(7), 21. A tiny tot for 
a member of a humble 
order <5>. 22. An ob-. 
jection to lean upon 
(4). 


Solution on page Si 
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It is a grim struggle—Two hours for the end of the match—Two wickets in 
hand—Fifty runs to win and ten for his century. 

NOW FOR A COFFEE-BREAK 


And then to face the ball with renewed confidence. 

No other drink refreshes both body and mind like COFFEE. 

It lifts you when energy flags and gives you the zest 
for life, comfort and satisfaction. 

COFFEE HAS SO MUCH TO GIVE...ANYWHERE...ANYTIME 

COFFEE BOARD BANGALORf. 
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South Indian Stage and Screen 

PIECE OF GOOD 
SHO WMANSHIP 

By T. M. RAMACHANDRAN 
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ingenuity in presenting such scenes 
and in creating a sustaining inter¬ 
est in the whole him, especially to 
those moviegoers who have not wit¬ 
nessed the play. 

Nagesh, who plays the title role, 
gives a convincing performance, 
K. R. Vijaya as his dream girl is 
quite impressive. Muthuraman as 
the hero s friend, who wins the 
girl, is quite adequate. Credi¬ 
table support comes from Sunder-' 
rajan. as the hotel proprietor, Pat- 
tappa and others. The introduction 
of a few new faces in this film is 
commendable. The music by Vis- 
wanathan and Ramamurthy is plea¬ 
sing, though* not outstanding. 


make a screen version of a 
successful stagcplay is no 
mean task. Rarely does a play, 
which has proved highly popular, 
make a profound impression on the 
screen and turn out to be a box- 
office success. The stagcplay has 
the advantage of “live action” tak¬ 
ing place before an audience- and 
getting inspired by the reactions of 
those witnessing it. A director, 
who dares to film a stageplay, runs 
the risk of covering the same 
ground and of his work being com¬ 
pared with the results achieved on 
the stage. 

It is against this background that 
one should assess the contribution 
made by directors Knshnan and 
Panju in the production of A.V.M.’s 
‘Server Sundaram’, which is ba¬ 
sed on a successful stageplay ot 
the same name. Even when this 
play, written by K. Balachander, 
an intelligent writer with a good 
insight into human psychology, was 
put on boards for the first time, it 
was considered one of “the best on 
the amateur front.” There was 
plausibility in the story, the dialo¬ 
gue was pointed and incisive, the 
comedy wholesome, the human 
emotions depicted real, and, above 
all, the acting first-rate. Those who 
have sceh the play might find its 
screen version rather dull on ac¬ 
count of the familiarity of the sub¬ 
ject treated. But even such audien¬ 
ces, on witnessing the film under 
review, cannot but regard the 
work of Krishnan and Panju as a 
iece of good showmanship. They 
ave taken into consideration that 
the audiences for the theatre and 
the cinema are entirely different 
and so they have rightly chosen to 
give the cinematic treatment to 
make it appealing to the movie- 
oers, who will be seeing it for the 
rst time. 

For one thing, ‘Server Sundaram* 
breaks the monotony of the films 
which have been flooding the Tamil 
screen, week after week and month 
after month- Picturegoers, who 
have always been seeing the top 
stars in action, singing a duet or 
doing a romantic scene, would cer¬ 
tainly find a welcome change. in 
looking at a comedian as the hero 
of the film. There is also a little 
twist provided in the interpretation 
of a gUTs kindly look or gestures 
towards a young man. The film 
Shows that although a young girl 


may talk to a person with sympathy 
and understanding, it does not 
mean that she loves him. The girl’s 
kind attitude towards the person on 
account of some of his good quali¬ 
ties should not be misconstrued as 
love. This is one of the lessons 
which the hero of the film learns. 
Another message which the film 
tries to convey is that when a man 
achieves popularity, the price he 
has to pay is rather unimaginably 
high and that peace and happiness 
are things which could be easily 
achieved by the humblest and poo¬ 
rest rather than by one in a state 
a material prosperity. 

The story revolves round a hotel 
server named Sundaram, who 
thinks that a girl (daughter of the 
hotel proprietor), who speaks nice¬ 
ly to him because of his wits, loves 
him. That inspires him to somehow 
improve his status, so that he may 
claim her hand in marriage. With 
the help of his friend, he joins the 
movies and becomes a successful 
comedian. He thereupon musters 
courage to openly propose to her. 
but he learns to his shock and later 
to his satisfaction, that his dream 
girl actually loves his friend and 
benefactor and not him. He takes 
the disappointment sportingly and 
soon finds that he has to pay a very 
huge price, the death of his mother, 
for the popularity and success 
achieved by him. Ultimately, he 
comes to the conclusion that he 
has been far happier as a hotel 
server than as a successful actor. 

Taking into consideration the 
usually-heavy melodramas, clutter 
cd with numerous incidents, which 
abound on the Tamil screen, the 
slory of ‘Server Sundaram* may be 
considered very thin. It is due to 
this, and with a view to fulfilling 
the anxiety of the producers to 
provide a sumptuous fare to the 
cinegoers, that directors Krishnan- 
Panju have padded up the film with 
a couple of “oft-repeated** romantic 
scenes and a number of scenes 
showing the actual “mechanics of 
film making”, while filming the life 
and work of the comedian. The dis¬ 
cerning filmgoer will not approve 
of unnecessarily padding up the 
film, although he might find the 
scenes showing the inside of a stu¬ 
dio and the drama behind the 
drama taking place on the sets 
quite interesting. The directors de¬ 
serve to be congratulated on their 


CRISIS IN INDUSTRY 

IE leaders of the motion picture 
industry in Madras got toge* 
ther and vociferously criticised tnc 
irrational taxation policy of the 
Union and State Governments, es¬ 
pecially towards the film industry, 
which was now facing a crisis, and 
appealed to the powers-that-be to 
consider their problems with sym¬ 
pathy and understanding* They 
were speaking at a pleasant tea- 
party organised by Mr. A. L. Sri- 
nivasan. President of the South In¬ 
dian Motion Picture Studio Associa¬ 
tion, m honour of Mr. Dilip Kumar, 
President of the Film Producers 
Guild of India, the other evening at 
Sarada Studios, Kodambakkam. 

Mr. R. Venkataraman, State Mi- 
nister for Industries, who presided 
assured the motion picture mag¬ 
nates and the artistes assembled 
that so far as he was concerned he 
was prepared -to give a sympathe¬ 
tic consideration to their view- 
oints and appealed to the mem* 
ers of the trade to face the crisis 
with cheer and courage and endea¬ 
vour to solve their problems with¬ 
out expecting much aid from the 
Government. 

Mr. B. Nagi Reddy quoted facts 
and figures to prove the pathetic 
plight of the producers and appeal¬ 
ed to the Government not to kill the 
goose that laid the golden egg. 

Mr. S. S. Vasan, who spoke next, 
said that the two things that kept 
the industry alive were the in¬ 
herent urge of the artistes and the 
producers to express themselves 
on the screen and the perennial in¬ 
terest and patronage of the movie¬ 
goers, who wished to see the ex¬ 
pression of their favourable artis¬ 
tes and directors on the . screen. 

Mr. Dilip Kumar, replying to fe¬ 
licitations, said that the Indian 
films to-day were no better than 
the Indian roads or the average In¬ 
dian home. The Indian film was 
part of the life of the country and 
to improve it, the living conditions 
also had to be improved and a pro¬ 
per atmosphere created fpr the up¬ 
lift of the cinema. In this task, he 
said, the members of the industry 
and the Government should enter 
into an “intellectual partnership” 
for jointly endeavouring to raise 
the level of the industry and the 
nation* 
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RAJKVMAW FOLUOWS 
THE FORMULA 


By OUR CORRESPONDENT 


FOLLOWING the line of least resis- 
* tance, producer G, Velumani's 
maiden Hindi venture, ’Rajkumar* 
(Kastman color) is designed to be a 
popular hit on the lines of familiar 
ruritanian adventures. Lavishly pro* 
duced, the picture packs the customary 
ingredients of song, dance, comedy, 
spectacle, sex and fights to provide 
escapist fare but lacks the elemen- 
twy requisites of a good story con- 
vincingly told in terms of a coherent, 
well-knit screen-play. 


True to the title, this is about a 
“foreign returned" crown prince who 
resorts to antics and methods fit for 
a buffoon to foil a sinister plot against 
the crown being hatched by an un¬ 
scrupulous uncle and his henchmen. 

As usual there is a charming prin¬ 
cess coveted by both the hero and the 
villain and whenever she sings or 
dances she is surrounded by a bevy of 
female attendants. And again, as 
usual the hero dons a variety of 
masquerades to lend some excite- 
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meat to the proceeding* and drew 1 
laughs. 

The film leaves you In no doubt 
that the title role as also many key 
situations were specially tailored to 
match Shammi Kapoor's typical 
“style" and no wonder he dominates 
the show once again. The antics and 
gags may seem crazy to some and ab¬ 
surd to others but they all form part 
of the popular pattern in vogue. 

Sadhna looks fine as the tribal 
princess and gives a tantalising per¬ 
formance. 

From the supporting cast Prithvi- 
raj, Pran, Om Prakash, Manorama, 
Achla Sachdev, Raj indemath and 
moppet Babloo afford what is, at best, 
a routine account of themselves. 

The production values bespeak a 
rather extravagant budget. The music 
of Shankar and Jaikishen is tuneful 
and, in some of the songs, quite 
catchy. 


TIT-BITS 


E ncouraged hy the success of 

'Sangam’, its star, producer, di¬ 
rector Raj Kapoor has announced an 
ambitious line-un of four pictures. The 
films to be made under the banner 
of R.K. are ‘Mera Nam Joker’. 
‘Ajanta*, ’Main Aur Mera Dost’ and 
‘Satyam Shivam Sunderam*. All the 
pictures will have music by Shan 
fear Jaikishen. 


• • • 

D ESPITE joining the ranks of top- 
notch stars Rajshri, the daughter 
of V, Shantaram, did not have the 
privilege of playing a full-fledged role 
in her father's pictures. Now that this 
ambition of Rajshri is fulfilled in 'Geet 
Gaya Pattharone' the young star cele¬ 
brated the last day of shooting by 
hosting a lavish party to the workers 
of Rajkamal Studios. On this occasion 
Rajshri also presented token gifts to 
the members of the Rajkamal unit 
• • • 

V SHANTARAM made an air dash , 
• to Delhi to show his latest offer¬ 
ing ‘Geet Gaya Pattharone* to the Pre¬ 
sident Dr Radhakrishnan. He was ac¬ 
companied by the cast and crew of 
his film. 


• • # 

R AJ KAPOOR returned to Bombay 
after an extensive tour of Delhi, 
IJ.P. and East Punjab where his latest 
offering ‘Sangam’ celebrated the Sil¬ 
ver Jubilee at several stations. 
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"f HAVE no wish to offend you. my 
* good Munchhauaen," said the 
sultan, “but it is actually impossible 
to find a better Tokay than this!" "For¬ 
give me. Your Majesty, but there is 
actually a better Tokay!" 


] ASKED the sultan for a pen and ink 
and X quickly wrote a letter to the 
Empress. Maria Theresia. 


I SUDDENLY remembered my servant 
with the exceptionally Rood hear- 
ink. and had him summoned togethrr 
with the hunter. They were on the spot 
immediately 



“Shall we make a wager, that in the 
space of an hour 1 can obtain a bottlr 
of Tokay from the cellar or the Em¬ 
peror of Austria, which is much bet¬ 
ter than this we are now drinking*” 


It was five minutes past three and I 
quickly gave the letter to the runner, 
who immediately took the iron balls 
off his ankles. . 


The servant with the good hearing lay 
down to hear Lf the runner was approa¬ 
ching. To my great dismay, he informed 
me that he could hear the runner snor¬ 
ing some miles away. 



1 
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“Take me up on my wager. Your 
Majesty, If 1 do not fulfil my part of 
the contract, you may cut my head off. 
and it is truthfully not a pumpkin 
That is my stake: what is your s?" 


The clock struck three..half past three 
quarter to four I began to feel ra¬ 
ther uneasy, especially as His Majesty 
glanced repeately at the bell pull, which 
would call in the executioner. 


He took aim and sent a bullet right 
into the crown of the tree A hail of 
acorns, leaves and twigs fell down over 
the sleeping runner. 



“I will accept your wager." said the 
sultan. "If the wine is not, here on the 
stroke of four* I will cut off your 
head without hesitation. If you do get 
the wine. I will give you so much gold, 
sliver, pearls and precious stones, as a 
strong man can carry out of my store 
homer, 


Finally he gave me permission to go 
out into the garden, under ,* very strong 
guard. It was five minute , to four. I was 
not far from despair. 


. . who jumped to his feet and dashed 
off at a tremendous speed. It was now 
one and a half minutes to four. The 
situation wai nerve shatteringTo be 
conti srued* 


Printed mid Published by Kastori Oofalar at th$ National Press* Kasturi Buildings Mount Hoad, Madras-?, for 
; ,the Proprietory Messrs- KasTuri & Sons Lm* Managing Editor ; r a Nahasimhaw- Editor : a KasTvxil 
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(*\NE of India's leading quarter-milers, Makhan Singh of East Zone won the 400 metres event in the Inter-Zone 
athletics championship held at Hyderabad. Here he Is eeen receiving the medal from Mr. N, Ramochondra Reddy, 

President of the Andhra Pradesh Sports Council. 
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CONGRATULATIONS 

Sir,—1 personally, and on behalf of 
numerous friends here, congratulate the 
Nawub of Pataudi and his men thro¬ 
ugh your columns on their brilliant 
success over the Australians. 

Pataudi's stylish knock of 86 and 53 
Chandrasekher’s deadly spell of 4 
wickets m each innings, the magnifi¬ 
cent fielding by Rusi Surti and the cle¬ 
ver captaincy of Pataudi brought the 
dramatic turn to the game. And so our 
“boys” did well to bring off the much- 
needed triumph over a visiting side. 

Bombay. H. C. Nozer. 

GOOD WRITERS 

Sir,*—t am a regular reader of your 
very popular magazine and must 
congratulate you on its wonderful 
coverage of world sports news, t was 
delighted fo read the articles by Rusi 
Modi full of critical comments on the 
Tests between India and Australia. 
Modi is that rare instance of a first 
class cricketer and a versatile writer 
like FingJeton, Yardley and Peebles. 
Modi has a clear style and writes 
with authority. In fact, he was about 
the only critic who championed the 
ease of Pataudi right from the start 
and, in face of bitter criticism from 
several quarters when Pataudi was 
failing last year, Modi told us that 
Pataudi was not only a great captain 
but was also a great batsman. To 
Modi must go the entire credit of 
telling the numerous followers of the 
game the stuff Pataudi is made of. 

Please accept my hearty congra¬ 
tulations on your selection of such 

g ood writers. It is a delight to read 
lese articles. 

Fulpada, D. N. Mehta. 

Surat. 


BOOK REVIEWS 

THE YOUNG CRICKETERS COM¬ 
PANION* By Learie Constantine, 
KT. M.B.E., Souvenir Press. Lon¬ 
don. W.C.-l. Sh. 21 net. 

L. H. Constantine was a cricketer out 
of the common mould. Wherever he 
layed, whether he batted, bowled or 
elded he gave a personal touch to the 

S ame and lifted it out of the rut. bring- 
ig untold enjoyment to one and all. 
A similar touch is seen in this book 
which the author has himself dubbed as 
the “Theory and Practice of Joyful Cric¬ 
ket.” 

M The game to-day, perhaps, more 
than ever in its history, needs enter¬ 
prise and initiative; for doped pitches, 
average-worship, financial considera¬ 
tion, and not least, I think, a spiritual 
timidity brewed out of two wicked and 
disastrous wars, have made first class 
cricket—dull”, writes Constantine in the 
opening chapter which he concludes 
thus: “If one of my pupils can contri¬ 
bute a sparkle to it again, as such men 
as Ranjf, George Gunn, Jessop and 
Trumper did in days of old, and Lar¬ 
wood did more recently, then I shall 
not have failed in what is admittedly a 
high endeavour.’* 

Everything that the author tells the 
aspiring player in this book carries the 


message of playing joyful cricket. The 
most valuable chapters are on fielding 
and, coming as they do from one of the 
greatest exponents in that art, the ob¬ 
servations therein should help the 
young cricketer not only not to neglect 
it but also take to it with as much plea¬ 
sure as he will to batting and bowling. 
The reader's interest i$ also kept up by 
the narrations of many incidents of 
Constantine’s hectic career, A really 
valuable book on the game's first prin¬ 
ciples.— P.N.S. 


WORLD CAR CATALOGUE 1964 
Compiled by the Automobile Club 
of Italy. Published by Ihffe Books 
Limited, London, SE-1. Price 90s. 
net. (by post 92s. 9d.). 

This latest edition of a now interna¬ 
tionally successful annual presents a 
complete and up-to-date picture of mo¬ 
tor car production throughout the 
world. Superbly produced, it provides 
technical data of over 550 models with 
some 1,100 photographs, many in full 
colour. 

Each model is illustrated by two pho¬ 
tographs, one showing the whole car 
and the other a detailed feature of spe¬ 
cial interest. Variations in coachwork 
are shown, and where manufacturers 
fit different engines to the same body, 
one model has been chosen and the va¬ 
riations set out below. For ease of con¬ 
sultation. the cars are grouped accord¬ 
ing to makes arranged in alphabetical 
order. Reference and comparison are 
further assisted by the four analytical 
indices according to nationality and 
manufacturer; list price; engine capa¬ 
city; and maximum speed. 


STARTING TO SAIL: By David Cobb. 
Published for “Yachting World” by 
Iliffe Books Ltd., Dorset House, 
Stamford Street, London, S.E.-1. 
Price; 9sh. 6d. nett. 

This very readable introduction to the 
art of sailing will be welcomed by be¬ 
ginners of all ages. It is> written In an 
informal style and profusely illustrated 
in two colours. The book Is a pictorial 
guide to dinghy sailing, From it the rea¬ 
der will learn both the jargon of boats 
and the essentials of sailing. By study¬ 
ing it, he will ease the work of his ins¬ 
tructor and appreciate the full joys of 
sailing so much the sooner 

BOOK RECEIVED 

SURYA NAMASKAR & ASANAS: 
By D. V. Trivedi, Published by Sri 
Surya Namaskara Prachara Sabha 
No. 6, Abdul Gaftur Khan Road 
Madurai-2. Price Rs. 3. 


rjiHE Rothmans Test Cricket Almanack 
A published by Rothmans, 65, Pall 
Mall, London, on the occasion of the 
Australian cricketers’ visit to England 
is an attractive, well got-up publica¬ 
tion. Besides articles from J. H. Fingle¬ 
ton, John Arlott and E. R. Dexter it 
carries all the statistics of Anglo-Aus- 
traliaa criakat 


A footballer worth tils weight in gold 
In a crisis Is Maharashtra's stopper, 
JKalyan Mltra. Me has the knaek bf 
breaking np attacking movements 
with the greatest of ease. He has 
been with Maharashtra for the last 
ftifr years. 
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I WAS burn in Sydney in 1044. No ' 
member of my family was a cbam- 
pinn swimmer. But as children like . 
to splash water 1 too liked to My , 
namits were not soared of m nd uik 
me to the water. When 1 was five 1 ] 

used to get into the swimming pool ( 
to do my own .style of slrf-king y ( 
father saw how enthusiastic 1 was. ] 
S„ he wanted me to learn the art in j 
the correct way. Bon Talbot is a ( 
world famous coach- I soon bccanic . 
devout student of this ace coach. With¬ 
in two years I won my first represen¬ 
tative test. I won this when X was U . 
This won me a place in ^ National ■ 
iunior loam I got a second place My 
performance fn the 1960 National 
Championship (Juniors) tDr "^ J? 
a berth in Australian team for the 
Rome Olympics. But it was obvious 
that the chance was given more to 
enable me to get international expe¬ 
rience than win medals. I swavr m 
the heats of the relays. That was a 
very good experience for me. I *>Pe- 
dalised in free style, as perfected by 
Don Talbot. It was as a free stylist 
I took part in the 4 * 100 2 ™*res 
relay in the British Empire 
Games at Perth in 1962. The Austra¬ 
lian team won. Since then I havi 
wor. at a few more swimming meets. 
But generally I have concentrated on 
teaching than competing. 1 
\oyed my swimming v 5 r V 
would go to any lengths to see a good 
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the Australian Olympic team to To¬ 
kyo. But this did not diminish my in¬ 
terest in swimming. I went to Tokyo J 
on my own and enjoyed the whole - 
show The champions I saw and ap¬ 
plauded. ’But 1 was more interested 
jn near champions. There were one 
ur two m the defeated brigade whose ; 
chance to win is not very far off. The 
list of swimmers with great promise 1 
may be long. I want to concentrate 
on a few. The name that comes to my 
mind immediately is Donna De 
Verono. She would be onc ^ 
tribsl outstanding swimmers. She has 
tremendous speed. She excels m 
butterfly style. She also created a re¬ 
cord in backstroke. In Tokyo she v»as 
fifth in the 100 metre butterfly which 
was won by Sharow Stouder (I will 
coine to her presently) in a new 
world record of lm .4.7s. Boons is 
only 17. She is slightly built, but is 
very strong in her shoulders- She has 
more than one stroke to her eredif 
The world should hear more of this 
versatile swimmer very soon. 

The other American swimmer who 
created the greatest flutter was Sha¬ 
ron Stouder. She was the second wo¬ 
man swimmer to -crack the minute 
barrier, at Tokyo. She placed second 
to Dawn Fraser who also clocked un¬ 
der 60s. I will never forget that Tace, 
Dawn was making her bid to win the 
L third Olympic title in 100 metro free 
i style It was a tremendous task fac- 
V i«r. Ana if Dawn was a little 


her hand saying, “Don’t attempt to 
take it away from me, I have waited 
for this most precious moment most 
anxiously”. Sharon who gave the 
world beater a shake-up got equal 
praise. Sharon won the 100 metres 
butterfly and was a member of the 
4 x 100 metre free style relay team 
which won the event in a record time 
of 4m. 3.0 second. Sharon was a 
member of the 4 x 100 metres med¬ 
ley relay team also. Her performance 
in the Tokyo Olympics was really 
prodigious. 

Kathy Ellis who placed third in 
the 100 metres free style is another 
good swimmer. She was also third in 
the 100 metres butterfly. 

V. Duenkel, winner of the 400 me¬ 
tres free style and third in the 100 
metres backstroke was another very 
impressive performer. 

All these have come to the top in 
the hard way. They have tried hard 
But they have enjoyed the sport. 
Herein lies the secret of their suc¬ 
cess. If you ask me how to succeed 
in swimming as in other sport I 
would unhesitantingly say perseve¬ 
rance. You should swim for sheer 
enjoyment. If you learn the art in the 
correct way the enjoyment is all the 
greater. Perfection of technique 
will make your work easier. Gone 
are those days when swimmers used 
• to splash water all over and sub¬ 
's merge their bodies in the r&Ultiqf 
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foam, To-day the leg movement is 
used more to balance the body. The 
modern swimmer will not make much 
noise- The movements are more grace¬ 
ful. The speed is got by the strength 
of shoulder movement. 

Weight training may not help the 
swimmer much. On the other hand 


there is the danger of the muscles be¬ 
coming stiff and too big for facile 
stroking. To keep fit callisthenics may 
be a better form of exercise. Palling 
exercises will help. 

As I said none of the members of 
my family are experts in swimming. 
My brother Jim thinks it too lazy! 



My father was a good football player 
in his days and played for Victoria, 
as an amateur. 

X don’t do competitive swimming 
nowadays. T derive the greatest satis¬ 
faction in teaching the youngsters. 
I say to them: Learn the correct 
way. Learn to enjoy. 






NEW TRENDS 
IN 

VOLLEYBALL 

By V. HUBERT DIIANARAJ 



F ROM the time volleyball was in¬ 
vented by William G, Morgan, 
for a decade or so it was patronised 
by the sports-minded populace as a 
simple, yet interesting recreational 
game. Many middle-aged people, 
particularly businessmen, thronged 
the YMCA branches, community 
centres and recreation clubs where 
facilities for volleyball were avail¬ 
able and regularly participated m 
the game with a genuine desire to 
relax through mild exercise. The 
game, in those days, was in its pri¬ 
mitive form and the technique of 
play was so simple and ordinary 
that it was within the easy reach 
of young and old, skilled and un¬ 
skilled alike. This state of affairs 
did not prevail for many years be¬ 
cause the potentialities and hidden 
values of volleyball were soon iden¬ 
tified, and changes were brought 
into practice from time to time by 
its faithful followers. 

Owing to the great interest evin¬ 
ced by the early players and the 
informal experiments conducted by 
the founder, volleyball slarted its 
technical growth and development. 
In course of time, the game appeal¬ 
ed to the younger generation and 
they too joined its ranks, and intro¬ 
duced a type of play based on fast 
movements. To meet their needs 
and gain meaningful experiences, 
the young men devised suitable me¬ 
thods of play, employing a scienti¬ 
fic approach. As some defensive and 
offensive techniques made their ap¬ 
pearance, volleyball evolved into a 
more organised and specialised 
team sport. Subsequently, time was 
not lost by the leaders in revising 
the original set of rules so as to 
standardise the game and enable 
the staging of competitions. Trained 
teams soon appeared on the scene 
and tournaments and other competi¬ 
tive events became a new feature. 
For the first time in the history of 
volleyball, qualified officials and 
coaches were made available and 
they also joined the players and 
others in the task of promoting the 
game. 


Since 1940, sports loving people 
all over the world have been paying 
a great deal of attention to team 
sports and as a result, improved 
techniques and planned systems of 
team play came into being. This 
trend had a direct and powerful 
impact on volleyball and it assumed 
a new look with advanced patterns 
of play which were till then un¬ 
known to voIJeybail players. The 
game was divided into its compo¬ 
nents and each department was 
considerably strengthened and vol¬ 
leyball achieved the status of a ma¬ 
jor game. The years following 1950 
brought about significant changes 
and great emphasis was laid on 
speed and powerful attack. The con¬ 
ventional methods of play disap¬ 
peared, giving room to improved 
systems and trained teams display¬ 
ed revolutionary techniques, laying 
sufficient stress on co-ordinated ef¬ 
forts and functions. The formation 
of a team itself was completely 
changed and the orthodox manner 
of forming a team with three atta¬ 
ckers and three defenders was re¬ 
placed by a system of forming a 
team with more than three spikers. 
Collective attack and defence, and 
fast movements of the players and 
the ball became prominent features 
of competitive volleyball. 

Recently, further changes and im¬ 
provements have been made in vol¬ 
leyball coaching and training. 
Actions performed with brutal str¬ 
ength and the idea of sending the 
ball with great speed to penetrate 
into the opponents’ courts arc now 
receiving lesser attention. The pre¬ 
sent trend seems to be on laying 
emphasis on accuracy and decep¬ 
tive play. This is evident from the 
general model of play demonstrated 
by outstanding teams in internatio¬ 
nal competitions. During 1963, the 
Indian national 'team visited the 
USSR and participated in compe¬ 
titive games against top-rankmg 
Russian and other European teams. 
The members of the team brought 
home the information that all the 
prominent teams they met resorted 


to trickish movements and clever 
manoeuvres and a competition was 
not a test of power ana speed but 
of tact and intelligence combined 
with skill. Those who witnessed the 
volleyball championship at the 
Tokyo Olympics noted that most 
teams applied scientific principles 
in a practical way more than ever 
before. It is interesting to study 
the latest developments and fur¬ 
ther, it will help volleyball enthu¬ 
siasts in India to evaluate their me¬ 
thods of play and fall in line with 
modern practices. 

Further Step 

During the early days of volley¬ 
ball history, the service was just 
an act of sending the ball across 
the net in order to commence play. 
Later, the players utilised their 
empirical knowledge and adopted 
several variations of service. Speed 
was accepted as an essential fac¬ 
tor and serving the ball in the side- 
arm and overhand styles became a 
popular practice. The primary ob¬ 
jective of such action was to set 
the ball in motion in such a way 
that it will enter the other side of 
the net with great force. Those pla¬ 
yers who specialised in sidearm and 
overhand service were successful, 
but they could not maintain their 
superiority for long. As the stand¬ 
ard of defensive passing improved, 
the so called mighty service met 
with stiff opposition, and was often 
proved ineffective. The effective de¬ 
fence of powerful service became a 
common thing in competitive vol¬ 
leyball. Now, a further step has 
been taken in an attempt to pro¬ 
duce better service and a new em- 
hasis has been laid on spin and 
oating movements. To-day the 
•overhand service is executed with 
moderate force, making the ball 
oscillate in the air, so that the 
pdlht of landing may not be easily 
anticipated. This novel strategem 
has already established its worth. 

Spiking was unknown during the 
early days of volleyball. Later, it ; 
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became a strong offensive weapon 
and powerful smashing became the 
key-note. Now, the idea of convert¬ 
ing spiklhg into a deceptive move 
has been implemented by highly 
skilled teams. The main concern of 
a team is to make it difficult for 
the opponents to understand the sec¬ 
ret of their offensive play and guess 
in advance the point of attack and 
the active spiker. The player who 
executes a spike does not normally 
hit the ball with all his might. 
However, he strikes with consider¬ 
able force and endeavours to di¬ 
rect it accurately to a weak point 
on the opponents 1 court. 

Rapid Changes 

Defensive play also is under¬ 
going rapid, interesting modifica¬ 
tions, as the emphasis has been shif¬ 
ted to positional play. Each de¬ 
fender is assigned a specific respon¬ 
sibility and the system as a whole 
is determined by the mode of at¬ 
tack effected by the opposing team. 
When the players are thus collec¬ 
tively engaged in the task of de¬ 
fending their territory, many suc¬ 
cessful recoveries are made. Fur¬ 
thermore, the ball changes hands 
frequently and many exchanges 
take place, particularly when two 
trained teams are occupied in an 
encounter. Scoring a single point, 
becomes an arduous task and, from 
the spectators* point of view, it is 
a thrill to watch the players mov- i 
ing in planned directions and the I 
ball flying back and forth. Thus, 
volleyball has taken its place in 
the family of games as an exciting 
and thrilling, yet intelligent game. 

The modern game of volleyball 
offers opportunities for high level 
competitions, healthy exercise and j 
informal recreation. Unlike many 
other games, volleyball is greatly | 
adaptable and this is obvious from I 
what is seen to-day all over the ; 
globe. Thousands of men and wo¬ 
men take to volleyball to exhibit 
their skill and many more play the 
game to derive recreational bene¬ 
fits. While competitive volleyball is 
fast and exciting, recreational vol¬ 
leyball is mild and interesting. It Is 
a game easy to learn and is within 
the reach of everyone, irrespective 
of physical ability and natural ta¬ 
lent. A novice, no doubt, will find 
it easy to learn the rudiments of 
the game and enjoy participation. 
But. the finer points and advanced 
skills can be mastered only through 
hard practice and intensive train¬ 
ing. Thus, we have in volleyball a 
multi-purpose game, simple in its 
outward manifestation and subtle in 
its internal structure. Whether used 
for championship purposes or pla¬ 
yed just for fun, volleyball caters 
to the needs of men and ivomen, 
young and old. Being a small area 
game, volleyball is ideally suited 
both as an indoor and outdoor 
sport. It is a very suitable game 
for Indian conditions and its ad¬ 
vantages are obvious; it is cheap, 
it engages many players, and it 
' does not take up much time and, 
as such, there is need to-day to 
make greater efforts to popularise 
the game of volleyball. 
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New Amateur 

i 


Golf Champion 


By S. J. 


R the first time in the history of 
golf in India Bombay had the 
I honour of staging the 64th Amateur 
golf championship of India at the 
Bombay Presidency Golf Club. Chem- 
bur, from December 1 to 6, 1964. It 
proved to be one of the most dramatic 
and exciting championships in recent 
years and from it emerged a new 
champion—Rusi Panday of Bombay. 

Panday’s scintillating performance 
; was all the more creditable, as he de¬ 
feated P. G. Sethi, who has won the 
Amateur championship of India three 
times, in the quarter-finals, Raj Kumar 
Pit amber, who has won the Western 
India championship six times, in the 
I semi-finals and W. P. Fernando, a 
j champion from Ceylon, and twice win- 
i ner of the All-India title, in the final. 

j Panday’s brilliance tended to over- 
! shadow the very fine performance of 
a young Englishman, Stephen Walker, 
who beat the present holder of the 
title, the redoubtable Ashok Malik, in 
the fourth round Great credit is due 
to Walker, especially when it is con¬ 
sidered that Malik had added the 
Western India title to his laurels just 
a few days previously. 

Encouraging Note 

Seventy-five golfers from various 
parts of the country and three from 
Ceylon—W. P. Fernando, C. U. Sena- 
nayake and K. B, Rustomjee—took 
part in the championship. The four 
seeded players were Ashok Malik, 
P. G. Sethi, Raj Kumar Pitamber and 
W. P- Fernando. Once again it was 
encouraging to note the number of 
young golfers taking part. Among 
I them were Vikram Chopra and Binod 
Khaitan of Calcutta, the latter being 
the winner of the Boys’ championship 
in 1963, Pravin Chopra, Vi jay Kumar 
and Ajai Kapur from Delhi, Ferjan 
Engineer, the runner-up in the Boys’ 
championship early this year, Jamshed 
Batliwala and Yusuf Botawala of 
Bombay and A. Samad and M. Ismail 
of Kashmir. 

Fourteen pairs competed in the first 
round on Tuesday, the 1st. Several 
young players distinguished them¬ 
selves, notably A. Samad, who scored 
a convincing victory by 4 and 3 over 
Khush Coorlawala, "one of Bombay's 
leading golfers. Vikram Chopra beat 
P. Mandal 5 and 4 and Y. Botawala 
beat J. C. Kapur 4 and 2. Jamshed 
Batliwala of Bombay, a very promis¬ 
ing young player, lost a hard-fought 
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match to L, M. Pasricha, on the 19th 
hole. 

The highlight of Wednesday's play 
in the second round was the match 
be*ween W. P. Fernando of Ceylon 
and Surendar Lall of Bombay- In a 
most exciting match, which attracted 
a large gallery, the Ceylon champion 
just managed to get the better of 
“Bandy” Lall who was playing very 
well indeed, by the narrow margin of 
2 up. 

The other three seeded players won 
their matches comfortably. ti. K. Pi¬ 
tamber beat K. S. Sethi H and 6, P. G. 
Sethi beat J. Tate 7 and 6 and Ashok 
Malik accounted for R. Khatiai 6 and 
4. 

Close Contests 

A very'well contested match In 
which good golf was played, was the 
one between Ferjan Engineer and 
Binod Khaitan, the former winning, 

1 up. In another excellent match Wing 

Commander Jaspal Singh of Poona 
beat Upali Senanayake (—2) of Cey¬ 
lon.—Jaspal Smgti started oft with 
birdies on the first four holes to his 
opponent’s bogies. , 

A number of closely contested 
matches marked the third round play¬ 
ed on Thursday. Of the seeded play¬ 
ers Raj Kumar Pitamber, though 3 tfp 
after eleven holes and playing well, 
eventually won his match against E. 
Borowiec at the 18th hole A. P. Singh, 
the Services champion, was just beaten 
by Vikram Chopra, one up, in a 
match which produced some excellent 
golf. Kersy Rustomjee, a very sound 
young golfer from Ceylon, after being 

2 up at the turn lost 2 1 to Rusi Pan¬ 
day. A very good performance on the 
part of the loser. And Ferjan Engi¬ 
neer, who was 2 up on the sixteenth 
tee, lost to W. R. Dixon, a fine golfer 
from the U.S.A., on the 18th. 

Great Upsets 

Then came Friday, the day of the 
great upsets. Matches were played 
both in the morning and afternoon, 
on that day. The first match of the 
morning was played between Ashok 
Malik, the reigning champion, and 
Stephen Walker. Playing steady golf 
Walker was 4 up on the 8th tee. There¬ 
after Malik won back three holes 
and was only one down after the 13th. 
On the 14th and 15th holes, however, 
Malik's second shots went out of 
bounds and Walker winning both holes 
was dormie 3 on the 18th. A care¬ 
ful half on this hole gave him the 









The author shows how to ploy a chip shot—the grip is well down the 
shaft, about two inches from the top. The swing, he says, is short but firm. 
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By BRIAN HUGGETT 


match—a truly wonderful performan¬ 
ce, Walker having played so steadily 
in the morning lost to Ken Pedder 2 
and 1 that afternoon, 

The other upset of the day was the 
quarter-final match between P. G. 
Sethi and Rusi Panday. Two up on 
the 16th tee, with three holes to play, 
Panday halved the 16th but lost both 
17th and 18th to Sethi, thus taking the 
match to the 19th hole. Sethi’s drive 
otT the H)th was well placed on the 
fairway while Rusi Panday's was away 
to the right. Panday played a magni¬ 
ficent shot between two palm trees to 
the heart of the green, however, and 
two-putted for a birdie 4. Sethi miss¬ 
ed a throe-foot put! for a half and the 
match went to Panday. 

In the other quarter-final matches 
Raj Kumar Pitamber playing 2 below 
par up to the 12th hole beat Wing 
Commander Jaspal Singh 6 and 5. 
Keith Mackenzie, a very fine golfer, 
having defeated Vikrarn Chopra in the 
morning, lost one down to W. P. Fer¬ 
nando in the afternoon. 

Unexpected Victory 

In the semi-finals played on Satur¬ 
day afternoon W. P. Fernando met 
Ken Redder and Raj Kumar Pitamber 
met Rusi Panday. In the first match 
Fernando, who was playing extremely 
well had an easy passage to the final, 
winning 5 and 4. It was the second 
match, however, that provided the 
large crowd ot spectators with a dis¬ 
play of brilliant golf from both play- 
irs. 

Panday. playing his best game of 
the week, took an early lead by win¬ 
ning the second hole. The highlights 
which made this match a most memo¬ 
rable one were the brilliant birdies 
with which the 4th and 5th were hal¬ 
ved. Rusi Panday's beautiful tee shot 
to the eighth green which stopped six 
inches from the pin and which was 
followed by an almost equally bril¬ 
liant shot from Raj Kumar Pitamber; 
and the dramatic ninth hole which 
Rusi Panday, who was lying 2 just by 
the side of the green, lost to Pitam¬ 
ber who was on the green for four 
. and who stroked a sixteen-foot putt 
into the cup to win the hole with a 5 
to Panday’s 6. Still 2 down on the turn 
Pitamber won the 10th with a par 3 
to reduce his deficit to 1 down but 
Panday hung on to his slender lead 
and it was only after the 17th hole 
which Pitamber again won with a par 
3 that the game was squared for the 
first time. The J8th, however, went to 
Panday who scored the regulation par 
5 to Pitamber’s 6 and with it an un¬ 
expected though well-deserved vic¬ 
tory. 

The final over 36 holes played on 
Sunday drew a very large number of 
spectators, and once again Rusi Pan¬ 
day playing very good golf, though not 
with the previous day's brilliance, got 
the better of W. P. Fernando by 2 and 
1. Panday's fine performance in the 
64th Amateur championship gave In¬ 
dia a new champion and brought the 
championship to Bombay for the first 
time in its history. 

At the conclusion of a very success¬ 
ful week and an extremely well-orga¬ 
nised championship, prizes were given 
away by Mrs. Kureishi, the wife of the 
popular captain of the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency Golf Club* 


M ORE shots are probably lost in 
and around the green than on 
any other part of the course. And 
in this respect chipping or running 
the ball up to the green becomes 
vital. 

You use the chip when you are 
too far from the green to putt, yet 
too close for a full wedge shot. As 
opposed to a wedge when you aim 
direct for the spot you are making 
for, the chip should cover roughly 
half die distance and then the ball 


should run on for the remaining few 
yards, 

A five or iseven iron is the Ideal 
club for this shot and the grip is 
well down the shaft, about two in¬ 
ches from the top. The swing is 
short but firm. 

With the weight distribution in 
favour of the left foot—about' twen¬ 
ty per cent—take up a stance with 
your feet four to she inches apart, 
with the ball to tha right ef centre 




I N racing, as most punters win 
readily afjirni, there is never 
“a sure thin/:;."' Many men have 
lost fortunes trying to prove othei- 
wiso, while some have even gamb¬ 
led their lives 


Sensations Of Sport 
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foie the introduction of the totalisa* 
tor) and his mere appearance at a 
race track was enough to make 
some of them close their bags, fold 
their boards and creep away, 

Runners Ignored 

They reckoned that if anything 
was good enough to carry the crime 
king’s money, it was an odds-on bet 
the horse had been doped, the joc¬ 
keys had been bribed or perhaps 
both. As a result Rothstem often 
had trouble getting his money on, 
oven when using runners. Their fa¬ 
ces became as familiar as their 
boss’s around the betting ring, and 
bookmakers usually deliberately 
ignored them when they were trying 
to place a bet. 

But at New York’s Belmont Park 
racetrack one day in 1921 Bothstein 
caught everybody napping, and the 
result was a “killing”. Oddly 
enough, everything connected with 
the coup was above board. The idea 
came to Bothstein only a couple of 
hours before the rac<? when, survey¬ 
ing the ring from a sheltered cor¬ 
ner of the grandstand, he noticed 
how crowded and confused every¬ 
thing was. Turning I o his trainer, 
Max Hirfech, he said: “They're so 
busy to-day they don’t even havfc 
time to think. This would be a per¬ 
fect time to pul a horse over What 
have we got running?” Hirsch said 
the only horse entered from the 
stable that day was a five-year-old 
called Sidereal. “But I was going to 
scratch him for a race next week”, 
he added. 

“Run Him” 

Told that Sidereal had a possibi¬ 
lity of winning that afternoon all 
the same, Bothstein snapped his fin¬ 
gers. • - * - 

“Run him,” he. said, “and I'll get 
the money organised” 

Hirsch was dismayed. “But he's 
still at the stables.” 

“Then get him here straightway,” 
said Bothstein. “We won’t get ano¬ 
ther chance like this for a long 
time M 

Confident the horse would win, 
Ruthstuin then began planning his 
plunge. To make sure he got the 
best of the market, he contacted va¬ 
rious gambling acquaintances In his 
debt and borrowed their runners. 


But in all the history of the turf 
one bel stands supreme as having 
been a certain winner - oven if it 
wasn’t invested on a sure thing! 

Architect of the coup—perhaps 
the biggest legitimate race track 
“killing” ever made- was Chicago 
crime lung and patron sain,! of Am¬ 
erican gambling, Arnold Rothstem. 
Of the many thousands of dollars 
he won at gambling, probably Jess 
than 10 per cent was won legiti¬ 
mately. 

Rpthstofti's methods of betting 
were well known to bookmakers 
throughout America (this was be- 


A PUNTER’S 
DREAM! 

By FRANK WRIGHT 
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A Memorable A fternoon 


By JOHNNY GROSS AN 


G OALS are my life. I’ve scored 
good ones, bad ones, lucky 
ones, even cheeky ones—and I che¬ 
rish the memory of every one of 
them! 

But one goal I scored will alwas 
stick out above the rest-one that 
ranks as the most important of 
my career. 

It came during Northern Ireland’s 
European Nations Cup second leg 
clash with Poland at Windsor Park, 
Belfast, in 1962. Poland came to 


Ireland that Wednesday afternoon 
In November, having been held to 
a 0-0 home draw in the previous 
match. . 

This was my first appearance in 
Ireland’s green jersey for three 
years, 1 had been banned from 
British soccer by the F. A. and 
Football League, and went over to 
Belgium to preserve my soccer ca¬ 
reer Not long after the ban was 
lifted, I was recalled by the selec¬ 
tors for the important Poland match. 


' ' ■ ■ ■ - ■' >■* rr# 

That day, Ireland’s captain and?' 
right half Danny Blanchflower mad# 
his 50th international appearance’ 
He played a true skipper’s game, 
and I will always be grateful for the 
encouragement he gave me, 

I was eager to justify the selec¬ 
tors’ faith in me—and I did so 
mainly because of the fine spirit 
and form displayed by the Irish 
players—and in particular, winger 
Billy Bingham. It was Billy, who 
provided me with my big chance in¬ 
side 10 minutes He made a thrill¬ 
ing dash along the touchline, beat¬ 
ing three Polish players before 
turning the ball hard and low into 
the centre. There was a hectic 
scramble as the boll flew across the 
face of the goal. I had positioned 
myself perfectly, and I was “in 
space 1 ’ as the ball came to within 
a foot of me. 

I swivelled round and in the same 
movement hit the ball as hard as ! 
Could—from around 18 yards out. 
The Polish defence had little hope of 
reaching it, and the hall was bulg¬ 
ing the net before anyone could de¬ 
flect it away, 

The crowd gave me a deafening 
ovation, and 1 walked back to the 
centre circle nearly in tears! 

In the second half, Billy, at his 
most dangerous, scored our second 
goal to complete one of the most 
memorable soccer afternoons of my 
life .—(To be continued). 


That way he would be able to place 
his commission without the book¬ 
makers knowing whose money it 
was. Using 40 men, Rothstein laid 
his bets in small amounts through¬ 
out the ring. Because of the crush 
nobody took much notice as the odds 
dropped slowly from 25 to 20 to 15. 

Odds Tumbled 

Then, five minutes before starting 
time, Rothstein passed the word. 
“Take any price!” Quickly the odds 
tumbled from 35 to 1 dow r n to 3 to 1. 
With the field going out on to the 
track, Sidereal’s price hardened 
even further to 8 to 5. The bookies 
realised, too late, that they had been 
caught. There was nobody around 
the ring they could lay off with— 
every one of them faced a payout. 

They realised who was behind 
the coup; so those with the heaviest 
commitments urgently contacted 
Rothstein in the stand. Would he 
lay some of the money back him¬ 
self? Magnanimously the crime 
Czar agreed to take back 125,000 
dollars at the starting price of 8 to 
5. This meant that no matter where 
Sidereal ran, Rothestein had to win. 

It was a punter’s dream—the sure 
thing. If the horse won* he would be 
850,000 dollars in front. If it lost, 
he would still finish 40,000 dollars 
ahead* 

Neck-and-Neck Struggle 

It was a six-furlona sprint and at 
the half-mile Sidereal was in the 
fniddfe of the field, travelling easily I 

..... 


on the fence. He was still there two 
furlongs from homo but as a cou¬ 
ple or front-runners fell back, Si¬ 
dereal's jockey pulled him out wide. 
In a few strides he had raced to 
the leaders and over the last 200 
yards settled down to a neck-and- 
neck struggle with two other horses. 
With less than fifty yards to go Si¬ 
dereal surged to the front and was 
naif a length clear going further 
away as they flashed past the win¬ 
ning post. 

Rothstein’s win was big, even by 
his standards, but he showed no 
emotion as Hirsch signalled excited¬ 
ly to him from the saddling enclo¬ 
sure. The same could not be said 
for the bookmakers below the 
stand! . . 

That night Rothstein sat in on a 
poker game and won another 50,000 


dollars-—making 900,000 dollars for 
the day’s work. , 

Marked Man 

Shortly afterwards his luck turned 
and he lost day and night at die 
racetrack and card table until he 
was reported to be in dire financial 
trouble. One of his losing nights dur¬ 
ing this period cost him 322,000 
dollars at a poker game. Rothstein 
refused to pay his debt. From then 
on he was a marked man. 

Well aware of the underworld pe¬ 
nalty, he increased his bodyguard 
and rarely went out. But one night 
he did so. He went to a New York 
restaurant—and was shot down out¬ 
side. . 

By moving around in public at 
all Rothstein was gambling against 
a sure thing—-his own murder. This 
time he lost.—(To be continued). 
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T HE year 1964 will no doubt go 
down glittering in the history of 
Indian hockey. Ngt only because 
India regained her gold crown at 
Tokyo, but also because it saw new 
corners cut and big leaps taken to¬ 
wards the onward march of the 
game at home. For instance, the 
Javvaharlal Ntjhiu Memorial tour¬ 
nament was inaugurated m Delhi 
Another outstanding and histone 
feature of the year was the Rink 
hockey tournament staged m Poona 
on Deeembei 7, 8 and 9. 

This tournament was the only 
one of its kind ever played in this 
country. ’‘Rink” is a bit of a mis¬ 
nomer as the woid suggests n play¬ 
ing surface full of snow. As a 
matter of fact, in Europe where 
this type of hockey is the most po¬ 
pular* it is now better construed as 
an indoor stick game and should 
be termed as such m India also. 

On account of the severe winter 
experienced in Eurupt- last year, 
indoor hockey received a big boost 
overseas. It had been already esta¬ 
blished in several parts of the 
world, Australia and New Zealand 
being the foremost among them 
The International Hockey Fedora* 
Uon, which control indoor hockey 



Si Paul'', team, Belgaum. winners of ihe Rink hockey championship. 


RINK' HOCKEY MAKES 
ITS DEBUT! 

By SADASHIV PALSULE 



Col I, I. Fonseca, Commandant* 
Army School of Physical Training* 
Poona and Father Donnelli of De 
Nobeli College, Poona, sponsors. 



A Sf. Pad's forward being successfully intercepted by the Orneifa's boys. 


loo* have a well-framed code of 
i ules to be followed all over. 

According to these rules, the 
game is to be played on hard con¬ 
crete or other material. The rec¬ 
tangular ground is to have smaller 
dimensions than those for field 
hockey. Wooden boards about 
three metres high are to be placed 
on both side-lines. Thus the ball 
does not travel for “outsides'’ but 
mostly rebounds into play to afford 
much time-saving. No boards, 
however, are kept on the goal- 
lines. The rival teams consist of 
six players each replaceable by re¬ 
serves during the game. Rules are 
made with a special view to pro 
duce skill rather than strength or 
striking the ball at random, avoid 
waste of time and maintain a fast 
tempo of the game. So the ball can 
only be pushed; hitting is forbid¬ 
den. There is no off-side, neither 
25-yards lines. The duration of the 
match is usually two periods of 15 
minutes each with a break of five 
minutes. 

While indoor hockey is being 
more and more patronised in JEu- 





An Ornella's defender is tackling in the circle during the final, 


rope and other countries where 
playing-fields become snow-cover¬ 
ed during the winter, it should re¬ 
ceive a warm-handed welcome m 
India because of the paucity of 
grounds not only in the metropoli¬ 
tan cities, but at most pf the other 
sports-centres. Indoor hockey will 
enable more Indians to play the 
game, wherein they have been the 
proud world beaters, either inside 
covered areas or on grounds that 
are about a third of their usual 
size. The cost of maintaining 
grounds is also reduced to u very 
great extent as there is nothing 
like watering or rolling the play¬ 
ing surface. Father Donnelli of the 
De Nobeli College, Poona, there¬ 
fore introduced the indoor compe¬ 
tition at the high school level 
Father Donnelli was the Secretary 
of the Bombay Provincial Hockey 
Association for several years. To 
make a success of the type of hoc¬ 
key that was pratically unknown 
to one and all, could not conse¬ 
quently pose any problem for him. 
He found a very able and enthu¬ 
siastic co-organiser in Col. I. I. 
Fonseca, Commandant of the Army 
School of Physical Training, and 
both together laid the foundations 
of indoor hockey in a land respect¬ 
ed all the world over for her supre¬ 
macy in the stick game. 

Being purely an individual ven¬ 
ture, the twin pioneers naturally 
felt it necessary to restrict the 
number of entries to invited teams 
only. The following ten school 
teams participated: St. Mary’s and 
St. Xavier’s from Bombay, St. 
John’s from Nagpur, St. Paul's, 
Belgaum, St. Vincent’s, National 
Model, Dastur, Bishop, Ornella’s 
and Camp Education—all from 
Poona. The tournament was con* 
ducted on the Olympic system of 

g ools. After the league ties, the 
rst two top teams from the pools 
A and B played on the knock-out 
basis. 

The highlight of the opening 
day’s matches was the three hat- 
tricks by Shakil, captain of St. Vin¬ 
cent’s, who registered a run-away 
victory over St. John’s with a score 
of 12-1. Perhaps the most exciting 


game of the tournament was also 
witnessed then. In an atmosphere 
of thrills and thunders, the Vincent 
boys prevailed over St. Mary’s by 
6-5 obtaining a deft winner in the 
last minute. The fixture between 
Bishop’s and St. Xavier’s was also 
a keen tussle, the former emerging 
triumphant by the narrowest mar¬ 
gin (5-4). In the other games Na 
tional Model showed the best 
understanding of the team game, 
while the Camp Education lads, al¬ 
though younger and smaller in 
size, played a highly spirited game 
against St. Xavier’s before going 
down 8-12. The biggest upset of the 
tournament and the highest num¬ 
ber of goals scored by a team came 
the next day. In a well-contested 
game, St. Xavier’s beat St. Paul’s, 
loadeis m pool A { 6-5j St Vincent’s 
netted the bull 16 times to earn 
an overwhelming victoiy over Na¬ 
tional Model (16-4) St. Vincent's 
were the only team to cntei the 
knock-out arena unscathed with H 
points St, Mary's finished se¬ 
cond best with them in pool B 
Ornella’s and St Paul's, Belgaum. 
were the two top teams in pool A 
These three semi-finalists aggie 
gated 6 points each 


Orneila’s and St. Paul’s gained 
fluent victories over St Mary’s and Si. 
Vincent’s respectively in the semi¬ 
finals. Thus 1 wo teams from the 
same pool A came to clash in the 
Iasi match which, however, was a 
tame one-sided affair. Ornella’s foi- 
wards had all along proved proli¬ 
fic 1 goal-getters. But their good 
marksmanship failed them when it 
was most needed and n<> goal could 
be scored against the Belgaum op¬ 
ponent'*. St, Pauls won f> 0 and be¬ 
came ihr proud champion:: of the 
tiist ever Rink hockey tournament, 

Tin' main faults committed by 
the boys were that they tried to hit 
instead of pushing the ball and also 
to obstruct the opponents These 
bleaches of itries will certainly re¬ 
duce in number as buys play mou* 
and more nl indoor hookey. 

Mis Blossom Funse< m wife of 
C»d K> i nsoea and an ex member of 
the Mahai asht r> women's hockey 
team. gave av a\ the tn«phu> and 
prizes Per ."ti.dl| I thought her 
cleat * as Be • had guest highly 
symbolic, for iiidom huckev as l 
sa\V M tuny na, miii h more: suited 
m Women I vmh i\ is introduced m 
to many gu/.C schools as possible. 



Combined photo of the champions, St, Paul's and runners-up, Ornella's, 
Poona, with Father Donnelli in the centre. 
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GROUNDS 


The Queen's Pork Oval, Port*of-Spain, 
Trinidad, the venue of many a memo¬ 
rable struggle 


E ACH of the Test match grounds 
on which the forthcoming bat- 
tiff- toval will be waged between 
West Indies and Australia i; steep¬ 
ed in exciting history, 

Kensington Ovai, Bridgetown, 
Barbados which was once a sec¬ 
tion of a sugar plantation, was the 
scene of the breath-stopping match 
of declarations between West In¬ 
dies and England in 1935; Sabina 
Park, Kingston, Jamaica, where 
the first Test of the ''World Cham¬ 
pionship” next year, produced one 
of the first timeless Tests in the 
history of the game; Queen’s Park 
Oval, Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, one 
of the most picturesque grounds in 
the world, will be remembered by 
the game’s historians for the ex¬ 
citing finish of the 1935 Test in 
in which Learie Constantine claim¬ 
ed Maurice Lcyland’s wicket with 
the last but one ball of the final 
over and Bourda Oval, George¬ 
town, British Guiana, was the 
venue where George Headley be¬ 
came the first West Indies batsman 
to hit a century m each innings in 
a Test. 

First In Island 

The Barbados ground, tucked 
away off the road on the outskirts 
of Bridgetown, was transformed 
from pasture land into a cricket 
field when officials of the Pickwick 
Cricket Club obtained permission 
from a sugar estate magnate nam¬ 
ed Foster Alleyne to rent it for a 
nominal fee of one penny a year. 

That was in 1882. Forty-eight 
years later, Test cricket came to 
Kensington—and the West Indies— 
as West Indies met England in the 
first game of the M.C.C. tour of the 
Caribbean in 1930. A tentury by 
Clifford Roach; a first-appearance 
knock for 176 by Headley, a bril¬ 
liant innings worth 152 by Andy 


Sandham and splendid bowling by 
Grenville Stevens (10 for 215) and 
Wilfred Rhodes characterised play 
in the drawn game, in which 1,387 
runs were scored! 

A small ground, by West Indian 
standards, Kensington Oval accom¬ 
modates less than 1,300 spectators 

Statisticians insist that less rain 
has fallen on Test-match days at 
Kensington Oval than on any other 
ground in the West Indies. One has 


By BRUNELL JONES 


reason to support this view; but 
there have been occasions when 
downpours were constant compa¬ 
nions of the proceedings. Like the 
match of declarations, when rain 
turned Kensington into a wicked 
glue-pot as West Indies, shot out 
for 102, struck back, dismissing 
seven England wickets (including 
Wyatt, Leyland, Hammond, Hend- 
ren, Ames and E. R. Holmes) for 
81, before Wyatt declared England's 
innings. In again, West Indies 
were swept aside by Jim Smith on 
a treacherous strip. So Jackie 
Grant called it a day after six wic¬ 
kets had gone down for 51! Seven¬ 
ty-two to win. One has never seen 
a most hostile spell of bowling as 
m this final phase, Martindale, his 
sweat-drenched shirt clinging to 
his well-muscled back and should¬ 
ers, blew out half the opposition 
and it looked as if West Indies 
would get in safely. But Hammond 
blazed fours with his head in the 
air and victory was England’s, 

A Record Bland 

Groundsmen at Kensington pride 
themselves as experts in the swt 
of preparing match-day strips, 
“This pitch is gwine las r a week, 
man”, one greying curator*told me 
on the morning of tha first jipy of 


the England-West Indies match of 
the M.C.C. tour of the Caribbean in 
1960. And so it did; for, it was in 
this game that Sobers and Worrell 
built a castle of runs, Sobers hitting 
226; Worrell 197 not out, as West 
Indies replied to England’s first 
innings total of 482. The pitch could 
easily have accommodated another 
week’s hard labour! 

For all the run-worthiness of the 
Kensington wicket, four decisions 
have been accomplished in the nine 
games played there between 1930 
and 1962. Three of these decisions 
went West Indies’ way. For which 
spin bowlers must take credit; 
Sonny Ramadhin’s five for 26 in the 
second innings decided the India- 
W. I. game of the 1953 series; the 
Ramadhin-Valentine ‘axis’, aided 
by Stollmeyer and Gerry Gomez 
put England to the sword at the 
same venue in 1954 and Lance 
Gibbs* astonishing performance 
(53.3-27-38-8) lowered India’s flag 
again. 

HOME OF BIG SCORES 

r |^E vast majority of people who 
* witness cricket at Sabina Park, 
Kingston, are rigidly nationalistic. 
Headley is their God and other Ja¬ 
maican Test players are his ‘Angels'. 
It is true to say, however, that they 
are all prepared to extend a hearty 
welcome to visiting cricketers on 
Test-match day. 

A beautiful ground* Sabina Park, 
headquarters of the influential King¬ 
ston Cricket Club, joined the ranks 
of Test match venue* on a high note. 
In the years before World War II, 
English teams coming to the Carib* 
bean played four, not five Tests. The 
last of the four games of the 1980 
series was played in Jamaica and it 
might be of interest to those who 
roasted Bobby Simpson for his *jra- 
lentless” tactics in the recent Aus- 






■ iAKOftav 16, 1963. 

iralia-England Test at Manchester, 
to recall that F. S. G Calthorpe did 
not spare the thought of asking West 
Indies to follow-on after Haig, Wyatt 
and Voce had shot out West Indies 
for 286 in reply to England’s first 
innings grand total of 849! Eight West 
Indies bowlers—Griffith, Da Costa, 
Scott, Martin, Gladstone, Headley, 
Koach and Passailague—toiled for 
258.2 overs while Sandham scored 
325, Ames 149, Gunn 85, Hendren 61, 
Wyatt 58, O’Connor 51 and Astill 34. 
Follow-on? No, England went in 
again, scored 272 for 9. At the end 
of the eighth day, West Indies in 
their second innings were 408 for 5; 
Headley 223, the late R. K. Nunes 92. 

Degree Of Suspicion 

Five years later, when Test-match 
play returned to Sabina Park, a com¬ 
bination of hostile bowling by Mar- 
tindale and Constantine and superb 
batting by Headley enabled West In¬ 
dies to win by an innings and 161 
runs. West Indies’ policy contrasted 
sharply with that of England’s on the 
previous occasion: Headley’s 270 not 
out and an innings of 91 by Derek 
Scaly and 77 by Rolph Grant pushed 
the Islanders’ total to 535 for seven 
declared. Martindale and Constantine 
blew out England for 271, made them 
follow-on and then skittled them out 
for 103. 

Hereafter, the Sabina Park pitch 
was regarded with a degree of sus¬ 
picion by batsmen “That pitch is 
faster than any in the West Indies”, 
some of the visiting players declared. 
This Is so-— to some extent. But the 
records tell quite a different story; 
In 1930, West Indies hit 408 for five 
in their second innings against Eng¬ 
land; 1935, W.I. 535 for seven dec. 
vs England’ 1948. W.I- 490 vs Eng¬ 
land; 1953, W.I. 576 vs India; 1954, 
W.I. 417 vs England; England 404 vs 
W.I.; 1955 vs Australia, 758 for eight 
dec-; 1958; vs Pakistan, W.I. 790 for 
3; 1962, vs India, W.I. 631 for eight. 

At the end of the final Test of the 
W.I.-India series at Sabina Park, an 
ex-Test player told me: “The truth 
about this wicket is that it is friendly 
with everyone.... the batsman, who 
is prepared to play his strokes; the 
fast bowler who knows how to 'talk’ 
to it and the spinner who knows how 
to exploit its virtues ,., 

Sobers* Playground! 

I glanced at the score-board and 
then nodded in agreement. The ans¬ 
wer was there: W.I. 253 (Sobers 104, 
McMorris 37, Kanhai 44, Worrell 26, 
Solomon 0; Ranjane four * for 72, 
Nadkarni three for 50, Durrani two 
for 56) and 283 (Sobers 50, Worrell 
98. McMorris 42, Kanhai 41, Hunte 0; 
Surti three for 56, Ran jane two for 
81, Durrani three for 48); India 178 
(Nadkarni, Surti, Umrigar—batting 
at Nos. 7, 8, 9,—61, 41 and 32 respec¬ 
tively) and 235 (Sobers five for 63). 

West Indies cricket authorities anti¬ 
cipate a record crowd for the First 
Test of the coming series. And right¬ 
ly. For one thing, it will be played 
on “Sobers’ playground”, the venue 
on which he topped Len Hutton’s 
best-ever Test score with 365 vs Pa¬ 
kistan in 1958- Other added attractions 
include a flashback to the 1955 Aus¬ 


tralians* tour when Colin McDonald 
(127), Neil Harvey (204), Keith Mil¬ 
ler (109), Ron Archer (128) and 
Richie Benaud (121) sent our bowl¬ 
ers fetching and carrying until a total 
of 758 for seven was mounted; and a 
reminder that it was on this ground 
that Sobers made his Test debut. 

MOST MODERN GROUND 

E big money th&t goes into and 
comes out of West Indies cricket 
is minted in a ten-acre plot of land, 
ropnded by four busy roads in the 
heart of Port-Of-Spain, capital of 
Trinidad and Tobago. The site, ob¬ 
tained from Government by Queen’s 
Park Cricket Club in 1896, was once 
a part of the Government’s Farm, but 
the only traces of livestock to be seen 
on the broad penny that nestles below 
a picturesque backdrop of mountains 
running from east to near-west are 
the ‘Os’ which represent “ducks” on 
the massive scoreboard, when a bats¬ 
man fails to score! 

The face of the Oval has undergone 
many changes since those days—and 
it is still keeping step with modern 


Steeped in exciting history 
are the cricket grounds in the 
Caribbean where the coming 
Test series between Australia 
and the West Indies will be 
fought out. 


trends. As, witness the club’s current 
programme aimed at bringing up-to- 
date accommodation for members of 
the working press in time for the Aus¬ 
tralians’ visit this year. 

A Far Cry! 

Work is now going apace on 'ope¬ 
ration Australian Tour’ and when the 
first ball is bowled in the opening 
match of the Trinidad leg of the se¬ 
ries, another chapter in the astonish¬ 
ing history of Test cricket in Trinidad 
will be in the making. 

It will be a long throw from the 
first-ever Test played in Trinidad— 
England vs WI., 1930. On that occa¬ 
sion, Bill Voce ducked Cliff Roach 
twice; Patsy Hendren hit 77 and 205, 
Leslie Ames scored 105; Herman Gri¬ 
ffith and Dearie Constantine bowled 
like demons and Ellis Achong became 
the first Chinese cricketer to play in 
a Test match. 

England won. But Constantine had 
his revenge when the next Test was 
played here in 1935. He scored 90 and 
31, took two for 41 in the first Eng¬ 
land innings and closed the chapter 
of the exciting game by claiming Ley- 
land’s wicket via the lbw route, with 
the fifth ball of the final over of the 
match. 

New Era 

The 1948 edition of the Tests at the 
Oval signalled a new era: The emer¬ 
gence of the Three W*s Worrell, Weekes 
and Walcott and marked a unique per- 


ir 


formance: Andrew Ganteaume, a stu¬ 
dious, dour, right-hand opening bats¬ 
man gained a last-minute selection 
when Jeff Stollmeyer had to drop out 
of the team through a foot injury. 
G&nteaume scored 112, shared in a 
century partnership with George Ca¬ 
re w (another late choice) and there¬ 
after disappeared from the roll of Test 
cricketers! 

The Englishmen came again in 1954, 
in the golden days of the W's era. 
Weekes scored 206, Worrell 167, Wal¬ 
cott 124, in West Indies’ first innings 
—681 for eight decl. 

The jute matting was still in use, 
so, despite Fred Trueman, Brian Sta* 
tham, Trevor Bailey and Jim Laker, 
Frank King, Sonny Ramadhin and Wil¬ 
fred Ferguson, there was no decision. 
England answered W .Vs score with 
537 and that—despite desperate efforts 
by both captains to keep the game 
alive—was that. 

Indian Visit 

The year before, India had done us 
the honour of visiting the Caribbean 
and Polly Umrigar, Apte, Ramchand 
and D. K. Gaekwad had set West In¬ 
dies a challenge by playing some 
superb knocks in aiding their team 
to post 417 To which W.I. replied 
with 438 (Weekes 207, Pairaudeau, in 
his first Test, 115). After six days, 
this game was left drawn. 

It was, however, one of the most 
profitable draws from the West Indies 
Board’s point of view, because it drew 
the biggest-ever crowd to the Oval! 

Until the Australians came for their 
1955 tour! a 

Of all the grounds in the West In¬ 
dies, the Oval is the most exciting, 
most conversational, most “daring”— 
and by far the most picturesque and 
accommodating. 

Truly, the bread-basket of West In¬ 
dies cricket. 

BASHFUL BOURDA 

r J , HE cricket ground at Bourda, Geor- 
A getown, British Guiana suffers by 
comparison with Queen’s Park Oval 
and Sabina Park in physical surround¬ 
ings. The main pavilion is constructed 
largely of wood and there is an at¬ 
mosphere of rusticity in its overall 
appearance. 

But the pitch and ground are beau¬ 
tiful and runs tend to come more 
quickly out there on the clean-shaven 
arena, than anywhere else in the West 
Indies. It was on this ground that Cli¬ 
fford Roach scored his never-to-be- 
forgotten 209 runs (in a day) against 
England in the Test of 1930; here too, 
and on the same occasion, Headley hit 
a century in each innings as West In¬ 
dies triumphed over the “invaders” by 
a 289-run margin. 

Guianese proudly assert that Bourda 
is the “cradle” of West Indies cricket. 
And rightly; for, the first-ever Inter¬ 
colonial tournament was held there 
in 1887 between Barbados and B.G. 
As in Barbados, the curators at Bourda 
are justifiably proud of their work, 

Continued on next page 
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Unlike Barbados—or anywhere else, 
for that matter however—the ground 
staff include a team of women and the 
sight of these staffers, with flamboyant 
head-kerchiefs and skirts flying in the 
wind as they hustle to assist the men 
in covering the pitch during a driz¬ 
zle, add humorous flavour to a day’s 
play at Bourda. 

Visiting Test spinners have reaped 
rich harvests on the Bourda pitch, 


from time to time. In the WX-England 
series of 1935, Eric Hollies spun a web 
of fate around his opponents bagging 
seven for 50 in 26 overs and 25 years 
later, when Ian Johnson’s Aussies 
came this way, Johnson’s bag bulged 
with seven victims in 22.2 overs at a 
cost of 44 runs. 

West Indies’ spinners have also 
found considerable joy here. Sonny 
Eamadhin took six England wickets 
for 113 in the Test of the 1954 series; 
and Wilfred Ferguson wrought havoc 
against England in 1948 taking five 
second innings wickets for 116. In the 


first innings Fergie’s figures were 
15-3-23-3. 

Fast bowlers who are prepared to 
toil also got among the wickets; Hall 
(six for 90 vs England, I960); Cons¬ 
tantine (four for 35 and five for 87 
vs England, 1930); Hylton (four for 
27 vs England, 1935). 

A good-neighbourly ground, Bourda, 
hemmed in by trenches, is a meeting- 
place for the game’s most knowledge¬ 
able personalities and, despite the bot¬ 
tle-throwing episode of the ill-starred 
MCC tour of 1954, it remains the 
friendliest of Test venues in the Cari¬ 
bbean, 
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Judge, Canncmore, who inaugurated 
the match, 

Ranji Trophy 


Kumar Claims 
200th Wicket 


the absence of C. K. Bhaskar, won 
the toss but lost all the advantages 
flowing from it by collapsing for 69 
runs* The bowling hero of Madrasi 
was V. Rajaram, who has been 
having a great season with the 
ball in league cricket. The Kerala 
batsmen were unable to spot his 
seamers or cutters and out of the 
first five wickets he claimed four 
and got one more before the side 
were out. 


By P. N. SUNDARESAN 


Madras, in reply, declared at 
285 for six wickets half an hour 


rpELLICHERRY, 
town of Kei 


the seaside 

- Kerala and with a 

cricketing history of over IOC 
years, was witness to an interest¬ 
ing Ranji Trophy, cricket match 
between Madras and Kerala on 
December 25, 26 and 27. Madras 
won the match and gained nine 
points including the bonus point 
for fast scoring. This was as ex¬ 
pected. But what was unexpected 
was the splendid fight that Kerala 
put up after a poor start* 


In the absence of Kripal Singh, 
whose non-appearance was a keen 
disappointment to the fans of the 
town, V. V. Kumar led the Madras 
team for the first time* It was an 
honour that fell on worthy should¬ 
ers as Kumar, with his penetrative 
leg-spinners, has proved to be an 
outstanding bowler in the country 
in the past decade culminating in 
his Test debut against Pakistan, 
in which he put in a notable effort. 
Kerala, captained by A. Babu, in 


A. Babu, Kerala captain, presenting 
P, Bakin ftrndit to the Chief Guest, 


Continued on page 2\ 



























Malliek and T.V. S. Money, (right) were concerned in a 128. Malliek, who scored 130 runs, liftlno Valdyonothon 
run stand for the second wicket. ^ n °f to picture) for a six, 


RANJI TROPHY 

Continued from page IP 

after start of play on the second 
day. This total was made possible 
by Kerala's poor outcricket. Ex¬ 
cept Jagdish and one or two other 
players the others had lives. Belli- 
appa was top-scorer with 70 runs. 
The best batting came from Jag¬ 
dish, who revealed good footwork 
and strokes; Prabhakar Rao play¬ 
ed a bright innings and helped 
Madras to step up the run-rate in 
their quest for a bonus point. Ke¬ 
rala's bowlers performed with me¬ 
rit considering the poor support 
they received from the fieldsmen. 

Kerala struck back in great style 
in the second innings. S. P. Malliek 
who is not new to Ranji cricket, 
hit up 130 runs; his batting was 
hill of character and was vivid 
with strokes. He made most 
of his, runs on the ;n-side, 
with his sweep strpke. He hit two 
sixes and sixteen fours. He added 
with T. V. S. Money (51), who had 
two escapes, 136 runs for the se¬ 
cond wicket and was also concern¬ 
ed in substantial stands with Balan 

Continued on next petft 
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Pandit and Devaf*ai for the next 
two wickets. Incidentally Mallick 
became the first Kerala batsman 
to hit up a century against Madras 
in the championship. During this 
time the Madras attack really 
looked limited in resources and 
skill. However, Kumar, claiming 
the last Kerala batsman complet¬ 
ed his 200 wickets in Ranji Trophy, 
the first bowler from Southern In¬ 
dia to do so. The home team wiped 
out the first innings arrears of 216 
runs and totalled 323 runs, Madras 
then hit up the requisite runs for a 
win for the loss of four batsmen, 
the match ending shortly after 
lunch on the third day. 

The match was witnessed by a 

f ood crowd on all the three days. 

he fight that Kerala staged on the 
second day caught the imagination 
of the local population and tne big¬ 
gest attendance of the match was 
on the third day. 

Scores: Kerala 69 (V. Rajaram 

five for 18) and 323 (T. V. S< Money 
51, S. P. Mallick 130, P. Balan 
Pandit 32, P. G. Ramnath 40, V. 
V. Kumar three for 91, S. Venkat- 
raghavan three for Gl) lost to Mad¬ 
ras 285 for six. decl. (P, K. Belli- 
appa 70, R. Ramesh 32, S. Jagdish 
38, H. D. Ballal 43 not out, U. Pra- 
bhaknr Rao 44 not out) and 108 for 
four (A. G. Milka Singh 28, S, V 
S. Mani 30). 


MANJREKAR’S 

CENTURY 

By OUR CORRESPONDENT 

T HE thrce-d’ay Central Zone Ranji 
Trophy match between the 
holders, Rajasthan, and U P. play¬ 
ed at the Madan Mohan Malaviya 
Stadium, Alfred Park, Allahabad, 
ended in a tame draw, the scores 
being, U.P. 233 and 286 for six de- 



S. Jagdish executing a square-cut to score the winning run for Madras, 

dared and Rajasthan 141 and 280 
for four at close. By virtue of their 
first innings lead of 92, the home 
team earned five points as against 
the three points of Rajasthan- 

Without their Test stalwarts, Ha- 
numant Singh and Salim Durrani, 
the Rajasthan team looked medio¬ 
cre both in batting and bowling. 

Winning the toss, the Rajasthan 
skipper Raj Singh put in the home 
team to bat- U.P. were all out for 
233 runs, forty-two minutes after 
tea on the opening day as a result 
of 261 minutes’ play in 73.5 overs 
and the rate of scoring was 3.19 
runs per over. Mr. Lai Bahadur 
Shastri. Prime Minister of India, 
witnessed the game. 

A dour opening stand of 89, bet¬ 
ween two left-handers, Ghulam 
Murtaza (34) and Dinosh Nautiyal 
(58) and a glorious 70 by skipper 
Anand Shukla and a good eighth wic¬ 


ket stand of 56 between Shukla and 
wicket-keeper Karim Chisti helped 
U.P. to put up this total. The ground 
and air fielding of Rajasthan was 
not upto the mark and quite a 
few catches were dropped Dinesh 
Nautiyal batted very attractively 
for his 58. He was severe on the leg 
side. He took 16 runs off leg-spin¬ 
ner Joshi’s very first over. From 
89 for no loss, four UP. wickets 
fell in quick succession for 23 runs 
in just 37 minutes. C. G. Joshi, 
right arm leg spinner, and G. R, 
Sundaram, former Test cricketer, 
right arm medium fast, took four 
and three for 88 and 51 runs res¬ 
pectively. 

Rajasthan fared poorly and were 
36 for three at close of the day’s 
game. This total would have been 
smaller had not Tarif dropped C. 
G. Joshi in the leg slip when 2, off 
Laxmi. In trying to cut a short ris¬ 
ing ball from Laxmi, Manjrekar 







Skipper Raj Singh of the Rajasthan team presenting spinner R, Shah to 
Prime Minister, Lai Bahadur Shastri before the start of the Ranp Trophy 
match against Uttar Pradesh, 


gave an easy chest high catch to 
Rohit Chatturvedi in the slips after 
scoring 9. Suryaveer Singh (18), 
left-hander Ramesh Shah (20), 
skipper Raj Singh (22) and G. R. 
Sundaram (35) were the chief sco¬ 
rers for Rajasthan. Laxmi, right 
arm fast medium and An and Shu¬ 
kla, right arm leg spin, and googly, 
took four and three for 59 and 33 
runs respectively, Rajasthan bat¬ 
ted for 148 minutes for 141 made 
in 43.3 oveis at 3.29 runs per over. 

Taking a first innings lead of 92 
runs, U P. had scored 162 for six 
at close on the second day. Resum¬ 
ing with a lead of 254 runs, the 
overnight batsmen Anand Shukla 
(42) and Laxmi (1) cut the Rajas¬ 
than bowling to pieces and were as¬ 
sociated in an unbroken seventh 
wicket stand of 131 runs, made in 
86 minutes. U P, declared at 286 
for six leaving the visitors to score 
379 runs for an outright victory in 
240 minutes. Anand Shukla batted 
with glorious strokes all round the 
wicket for his unbeaten 101, which 
included 13 fours, made in 138 mi¬ 
nutes, Except for a possible chance 
at 21, when Anand hooked Joshi 
and the ball fell near Shah at mid¬ 
wicket, his innings was without 
blemish. 

Laxmi batted aggressively for his 
unbeaten 62 including nine fours 
made in 86 minutes. Ghulam Mur- 
taza (43) and K. V. R. Murthy (42) 
made useful contributions. Raj 
Singh and Ramesh Shah took two 
each for 79 and 24 runs respectively. 
U.R. made 286 for six in 295 minu¬ 
tes and the average was 3.18 runs 
per over in the second innings. 

Maintaining a brisk rate of scor¬ 
ing, Rajasthan replied with 280 for 
four at close and wara still 98 runs 
short of TJ.P/s total. Test cricketer 
Vijay Manjrekar, playing copy 
book cricket, hit up a classic 119 
made in 15$ minutes. When nearing 


his century, he was dropped at 90 
and 93 He hit eight fours and one 
five. 

Manjrekar was associated in a 
big third wicket stand of 167 with 
17-yeartold collegian Parthasarathy 
Sharmi, made in 155 minutes. In 
trying a big hit off Anand Shukla. 
Manjrekar mistimed and gave an easy 
catch to wicket-weeper Karim 
Chisti. Parthasarathy batted for 215 
minutes for his 73 which included 
ten hits to the fence. He showed 
ideal big match temperament. He, 
however, survived dropped catches 
at 29 and 44. Kishen Rungta (35 
no.) and Suryaveer Singh (27) 
were the other scorers. 

Satpathy and v Anand Shukla took 
two each for 61 and 66 runs respec¬ 
tively. 

Rajasthan scored 280 for 4 wic¬ 
kets in their second innings as a 
result of 238 minutes batting in 81 
overs at 3.46 runs per over. On the 
third day 404 runs were scored for 
the loss of only four wickets. 


# • • 

A GRAND KNOCK 

By P. F. KEKOBAD 

E West Zone Ranji Trophy league 
tie between Gujerat and Baroda 
was played on the turf wicket at the 
Sardar Patel Stadium at Ahmedabad 
on November 27 to 29. The match was 
quite interesting and some lively 
cricket was seen during all the days. 

Taking the first lease of the wic¬ 
ket Gujerat collected 278 runs before 
their first innings was terminated. 
Gujerat's opening batsmen, Harshad 
Shah and T. G- Surve, were back in 
the pavilion when Gujerat’s score 
stood at 23 runs only. Harshad was 


caught by Williams of t Fernandes for 
15 runs only. Surve was clean bowl* 
ed by the Baroda medium fast bowler 
Williams for 3 runs only. However, 
that very attractive Test cricketer 
Rusi Surti and the former Indian 
skipper, Nari Contractor, the Gujerat 
skipper, played some sound and lively 
cricket to put on 91 runs for the third 
wicket at the rate of a run, per 
minute. Ultimately, Surti was caught 
by Fernandes off Williams for 45 and 
Contractor was caught and bowled by 
Williams for 48 very good runs. After 
the fall of their wickets Gujerat lost 
two quick wickets at 120 and 125. 
Later on, luckily for Gujerat, Pr&vin 
Shelh and Dinesh Patel came to their 
rescue and contributed very valuable 
70 and 47 individual runs respectively 
before the entire side were dismissed 
for 278 runs on the second day. 
Baroda's opening bowler. C. Williams 
bowled very well to capture three of 
Gujerat’s wickets at the cost of 85 
runs only while Fernandes dismissed 
three batsmen for 23 runs only. 

Baroda started off disastrously and 
just like Gujerat lost two vary good 
wickets for 23 runs only. But then a 
plethora of dropped catches and very 
poor fielding on the part of Gujerat 
helped Baroda to put up a decent 
total before they had lost 8 wickets. 
Baroda’s young skipper, S P. Gaek- 
wad, contributed 86 runs and Baroda’s 
veteran of many a battle in the past, 
G. Kishenchand, surpassed his skip¬ 
per by flogging Gujerat’s bowlers 
mercilessly all round the wicket to 
collect 170 (unbeaten) runs. Kishen¬ 
chand sent the ball 21 times to the 
ropes. Baroda declared their first 
innings closed when they had collect¬ 
ed 373 runs for the loss of eight ^wic¬ 
kets only. None of Gujerat’s bowlers 
made any impression on the Baroda 
batsmen. 

Batting for the second time Guje¬ 
rat scored 84 runs before losing 3 
batsmen at the end of the third and 
the final day. 

This match helped Baroda to total 
18 points and Gujerat 8 points. 



N. J. Contractor and 5, P. Gaek wad 
(right): rival skippers In the Gu)erot 
—Baroda match. 




CITY COLLEGES 

RETAIN TROPHY 

City Colleges retained the Ramaswami Chetty Trophy defeating District 
Colleges by an innings and 64 runs in the annual cricket fixture at 
Madurai on December 20 last. A fine century by N. Rajendran and good 
bowling by Satwender Singh, who claimed nine wickets in the Snatch, 
were the highlights of City Colleges’ victory. 
































r have your* own equipment is a 
very important factor and once 
you have your own gloves, pads and 
inners they should all be looked after. 
Never leave wet inners, inside your 
wicket-keeping gloves after a day’s 
play. This bad habit tends to make 
your gloves stiff: The face rubber 
should be checked and if badly worn 
should be replaced. Your inner gloves 
are washed out every day, as pers¬ 
piration tends to rot them very 
quickly. 

Pads: Wicket-keeping pads are 
manufactured, but I have a prefer¬ 
ence for batting pads, as I find that 
wicket-keeping pads are far too cum¬ 
bersome and tend to get in my way 
if I have to move quickly to a ball. 
When standing back to receive fast 
bowling you should be in a position 
so that your sight of the bowler’s run 
up and arm action be not interrupt¬ 
ed. If the bowler be left arm, bowling 
over the wicket you would have to 
stand wide off the off-stump, so that 
your sight is not interrupted by the 
batsman's stance. When the ball has 
been delivered and If it is going to 
pitch on any part of the offside, you 
remain in a squat position until the 
ball has pitched, then you rise with 
the ball. If you rise before the ball 
has pitched you will find it to be 
overpitched and you have to go down 
again to take the ball. The bobbing 
of your head can make you misjudge 
the flight and length of the ball. 

If the ball is going to pitch out¬ 
side the leg stump and carry down 
the legside, you must move before 
the ball pitches, as you have a blind 
shot when the ball passes the bats¬ 
man. Therefore you move as quick¬ 
ly as possible to pick up the direc** 
tion of the ball. Once you have pick¬ 
ed up the ball again, get your body 
and head well over the ball, don't 
be content with just taking it with 
outstretched arms, but get your body 
right behind the ball* 

There is very little skill required 
for taking a ball standing back. 
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CITY SPORTS 
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By K S, NARASIMHAN 


IE City of Madras is the head¬ 
quarters of numerous State As¬ 
sociations connected with various 
games A number of these organisa¬ 
tions have their offices located in the 
Nehru Stadium and most of the re¬ 
presentative matches in all branches 
of sports are staged either here or at 
the Egmore Stadium. It will be very 
helpful to sports if efforts are made 
to have a central federation of all 
sports bodies* with a Central Secre¬ 
tariat. 

Government* both at the Union and 
State ievel, are at present making a 
valuable contribution to the develop¬ 
ment of sports. Right from the Na¬ 
tional Sports Council down to the 
State Sports Councils and the Dis¬ 
trict Councils, official support to 
sports is forthcoming in considerable 
measure. Achievements in sports have 
come to be associated with national 


prestige and the recent triumph in 
Olympic hockey, the fine records in 
cricket against Australia and Ceylon, 
the re-emergence of William Jones as 
the world’s No. 1 amateur cueist, and 
various other good performances in 
other games have enhanced our Na¬ 
tional reputation. 

The training of coaches in various 
games and their distribution all over 
the country play a vital part in deve¬ 
loping games. Several players who 
have distinguished themselves in the 
past are being pressed into service as 
coaches or expert advisers and are 
giving back to the game what they 
had themselves derived from it. 
Either in point of appointment in the 
private or public sector or in engage¬ 
ment as coaches talent in sports is 
now-a-days getting much better re¬ 
cognition than ever and all these have 
been made possible by successful or- 


gaftisation as well as generous sup¬ 
port, official and non-official* 

The various branches of sport play¬ 
ed In the city face several problems 
like provision of playgrounds and 
courts to meet the growing needs and 
allocation of seasons in a planned 
manner without overlapping* Now 
that visits from foreign countries in 
most games have become a regular 
feature the need for co-ordination is 
much greater. A sort of public rela¬ 
tions organisation connected with all 
the sports administrative bodies will 
help the various branches of sports to 
a great degree. 

State Associations in charge of all 
branches of sports with headquarters 
In the city could well form a Central 
Federation, with a representative 
from each, located in a place easily 
accessible to all the organisations, 
say, at the Nehru Stadium. This will 
help correlate all activities The State 
and District Councils dealing with the 
distribution of grants no doubt have 
representatives of all games associa¬ 
ted with them. But a non-official 
federation of all sports organisations 
will make a vital contribution to all 
games. Most of all, the persons occu¬ 
pying important positions in various 
sports organisations are bound to get 
the much-needed relief in regard to 
co-ordination of all activities if a Cen¬ 
tral Federation and a Central Secre¬ 
tariat start functioning. Matters of 
policy or details regarding each game 
should necessarily be dealt with by 
the various organisations in charge 
but matters like allocation of seasons 
every year and liaison activities could 
well be left to a central body which 
would mean saving a lot of time de¬ 
voted to routine organisational mat¬ 
ters. 



NEW 

FLATTERY 

FOR 

YOUR HAIR 



PERFUMED CASTOR OIL 

keeps hair smooth and lovely 



Apply Swutik Per¬ 
fumed Castor Oil to 
the hair and divide 
hair into three parts: 
roll the middle part 
up into a graceful roll 
on the *ide. Cross the 
remaining two parts 
and wind around the 
roll Decorate with 
ornaments. 





r was revealed after the reeent 
Olympic Games that more athle¬ 
tes ar^in the habit of taking “pep” 
drugs to improve their performances 
than ever before, The custom is so 
common that it ceases to call for 
comment But, oddly enough, it has 
also been established that athletes 
who produce consistently good per¬ 
formances never touch drugs of any 
sort, ^ *** „ „ 

Critics of the “No Drug School” 
often ask: “How can you label ‘For¬ 
bidden Drugs/ when so many foods 
contain stimulants of some sort?” 

It is true that tea and coffee con¬ 
tain caffeine as well as other sub¬ 
stances which, when isolated, act as 
pep drugs; so do cola drinks, cocoa, 
and all beers, wines and spirits. Let¬ 
tuce leaves contain laudanum, and 
that is why lettuce makes an excel¬ 
lent snack before going to bed; but 
the laudanum is in minute quantities 


other vital organs and damage them; 
and—this k important—no pep drug 
yet produced can be taken regularly 
without becoming a habit. Every 
athlete who takes drugs regularly 
runs the risk of becoming a drug ad¬ 
dict. 

Common in Britain 

The most common pep drug in Bri¬ 
tain to-day is the Purple Heart, so 
called because it is blue in colour, 
heart shaped with a line down the 
middle, for easy breaking into two. 
It does under the trade name Dri- 
namyl, a composite name for the con¬ 
stituents dexedrine and amylobarbi- 
tone. Other pep drugs have a strong 
amphetamine or phenmetrazinc base, 
and have much the same effect. 

The first known case of a sports¬ 
man taking drugs to improve his per¬ 
formance Was Donald Butcher, ex- 
professional and open squash chain¬ 


ing able to write two consecutive 
phrases lucidly. He can become an 
M.P, even if he doesn’t know the 
difference between the Government 
and the Opposition, and thinks that a 
quorum is a species of oriental para¬ 
keet l 

Sports firms will offer him director¬ 
ships; he can talk on the radio and 
appear on TV, and the possibilities 
are that he will marry some glamo¬ 
rous blonde society beauty who would 
look askance at him through dark 
glasses in a London fog if he were a 
nobody. All this and more, would 
tempt St. Anthony; so is it any won¬ 
der that athletes take pep drugs to 
achieve better performances, and 
tranquilisers to calm their ragged 
nerves between track appearances? 

Remember—all that matters is that 
he should be able to run faster, jump 
higher or further, or propel some ob¬ 
ject a greater distance than anyone 
else in the world. If he can do that a 
sport-mad world will make a god of 
him; he can buy a house in the stock¬ 
brokers’ belt, his wife can brthe in 
Chanel No- 5, and he can discuss 
teenage morality with the Pope on 
TV, or the quantum theory with Di 
rac. 

The Dangers 

But the dangers of drug taking are 
enormous. Albert Dunlop, the Ever- 
ton footballer, who took some land¬ 
ed in a mental home and ruined his 
career. 

Records made under the influence 
of drugs are utterly phoney, and the 
effort can be dangerous, if not dead¬ 
ly. In 1960 the Danish cyclist tfniyf 
Jensen took drugs before riding in a 
115-mile road race in Rome. The 
temperature was 115 degrees Fah, 
and the combination of drugs and 
heat killed him. 

In Brazil some football clubs hold 
“magic sessions” before games, dur¬ 
ing which “witch doctors” adminis¬ 
ter pep pills to players. One famous 
performer, Heleno de Freios, became 
an addict and died in a mental home. 
Other footballers have had break¬ 
downs and suffered from neurosis. 

The Trinidad sprinter Mike Agos¬ 
tini, stated in a series of magazine 
articles that while in America he was 
amazed to see athletes stay out all 
night at parties and perform brilli¬ 
antly next day. When he asked how 
it was done, one of the runners 
said: “Man, I’ve got the pepper 1“ 
The pepper was dexedrine: 

Agostini took some and won an im¬ 
portant race. Later, he wrote: “After 
the meet I went to a restaurant and 
ordered a big meal, as I was usually 
famished after night competition* 
But I left the meal untouched. I just 
wasn’t hungry. When I went to bed I 
found I could not sleep. 

“Next day I felt terrible; complete¬ 
ly drained of all energy and as if 
suffering from influenza. If that was 
the effect of pep pills, I wanted no 
more of them/’ He added: “They may 
be of some help but the price you pay 
afterwards is just not worth winning 
any race in the world.” There lies the 
answer* 


SMI Athletes Take 
Pep Drugs! 


By HARVEY BAIT 


and in combination with other nutri¬ 
ments. All the foods mentioned con¬ 
tain elements which nourish the 
body: either proteins, carbohydrates, 
fats, mineral salts or vitamins—or all 
of them. 

No Nutriment 

Pep drugs contain no nutriment * 
whatever, and their effect is limited 
to stimulating the body. They have 
what is known as a tonic effect; that 
is, on entering the bloodstream they 
accelerate the action of the heart, 
banish fatigue temporarily, and pro¬ 
duce a reserve of hidden power. 

Any scientist will explain, how¬ 
ever, that if power is produced it 
must come from some source, and if 
the body’s reserves are drawn on, this 
drain must inevitably be followed by 
a state of complete exhaustion, after 
which the victim must rest and re¬ 
cuperate. 

“What is wrong with that?” ask 
the drug takers, “All you've got to 
do after a track event, or a game of 
football or hockey, is to rest and feed 
the body and you’ll be fit again in 
next to no time.” 

Such people don't understand the 
workings of the human body. If pep 
drugs are taken regularly they place 
am enormous strain on the heart and 


pion. In 1938 he took benzedrine 
openly and as an experiment, before 
his match with W. A. Aylott, ex-ju¬ 
nior professional champion After a 
match lasting an hour, which But¬ 
cher won, he said, “Apart from feel¬ 
ing slightly leg-weary, which is natu¬ 
ral, I feel perfectly fit.” At the time 
the effects of benzedrine were not 
known to the medical profession; but 
we have since learnt that seven mem¬ 
bers of an eight-oar crew who took 
pep drugs and competed at Henley, 
before the war, died within twelve 
months! It may of course, have been 
a coincidence for seven fit young men 
to die so soon, and drugs may not 
have had anything to do with it. 

The temptation to take drugs is 
enormous, for sport offers such glit¬ 
tering rewards that many athletes 
resort to them to improve their per¬ 
formances. Then they can command 
five-figure incomes and four-figure 
fees for advertising tyres, boots, sport¬ 
ing gear, hair cream and breakfast 
foods which, incidentally, they have 
never used or eaten. 

No Wonder 

Many doors are open to a sports 
champion which would otherwise be 
closed. He can hold down a job as 
salesman without any experience in 
selling, or .become an editor of a 
•porting column or page without be** 




The second All-India Inter-Zone 
athletics meet held at the Gosha 
Mahal Stadium, Hyderabad, on 
December 25 and 26, saw some out¬ 
standing performances. 









On the victory-stand are Tersem Singh (East Zone) who 
came first in the 10,000 metres race and Manga Ram 
who finished second. 


The victory ceremony for the 80 metres hurdles for 
women. Sandesh Sodhi, K. Brohmanondam and Chandra 
Prabha came first, second and third respectively. 













INTER-ZONE 

ATHLETICS 







S. Kumari (South Zone) win¬ 
ning the high jump for women. 



Christine, also of South Zone, 
who won the discus throw, In 
action. 



Central Command's Gurdip Singh going over 
the bar in the pole vault to create a new 
Services record 


SERVICES 

MEET 

Several new records were establi¬ 
shed in the annual Services athletics 
(meet held at the newly-built 
Stadium of the Army School of 
Physical Training at Poona The 
meet was inaugurated by Lt -Gen 
L. P. Sen. Central Command 
claimed the championship 



A new Services record In the high jump was 
created by AJIt Singh of Eastern Command 


Lt -Gen L P Sen, G 0 C in-C , 
Southern Command, inaugurating the 
meet 


Jaotndsr Singh puts the shot to a new 
distance, which Improved not only the 
Services record but also the A*km 
mark, 









Podom Singh of Central Command who won the 20,000 metre* walk is seen at the finish. 
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Balkar Singh of Central Command 
who created a new record in the 
discus thiow m action 
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A ML KHANNA of D.A.V. College, 
Amritsar (seniors) an f Ajit 
Singh uf Sainak School, Kapurthala 
(juniors), were adjudged the most 
scientific boxers in the Punjab box¬ 
ing championships held at Sunam, 
about 40 miles from Patiala. The 
championship trophy was won by 
Sangrur District with 26 points, 
Hanbir College, the holders, finish¬ 
ing as runners-up with 14 points. 
The trophies were given away by 
Mr. M. L. Kapur, President, Pun¬ 
jab Boxing Association. About 60 
boxers from all over the State par¬ 
ticipated and provided a rich fare 
to the thousands of citizens of Su¬ 
nam, who turned up to witness the 
bouts during the two-day program¬ 
me. Among the seniors, Balbir 
Singh (YMCA, Chandigarh) was 
declared the best loser and 
among the juniors this position 
was achieved by A D. Singh of 
Sainak School, Kapurthala. 

# • « 

The final of the Kurukshetra 
University volleyball championship 
was an all-Government Sports Col¬ 
lege for Women affair. In the last 
match the “A” team of the college 
defeated their “B” team in three 
straight games. The basketball 
team of the college won the first 
floodlit Nehru Memorial basketball 
Gold Cup Tournament, held at 
Chandigarh. 

• • i 

In the final of the Sirbind Club 
squash rackets tournament at Am- 
bala Cantonment, Fl.-Lt. A. J. S. 
Sandhu had to go all out to beat 
Major Mahipat Singh in five games. 
Mrs. Kapur, wife of Major K. C. 
Kapur, Public Relations Officer, 
Western Command, gave away the 
prizes.—M. L . Kapur . 
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Champion For 
Fourth Year! 

Jiten Dasgupta of Silchar, became the Assam 
lawn tennis champion for the fourth successive 
year when he claimed the State singles title at 
Dibrugarh last month. 
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Jiten Dasgupta (left) and Gopal Dutto whom 
he beat in the men's singles final 
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Men's doubles finalists* Sujit Dattagupta and Jiten Dasgupta, win* 
ners, and B. Choudhury and P. Konwar, runners*up. 
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A Word With The Doctor-103 
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ADVICE TO THE NOVICE MIDWIFE 


A NYONE may be faced once in a 
lifetime with the problem of 
attending an expectant mother. And 
the novice midwife's behaviour can 
be vital to two Jives at such a time- 

The days when an expectant 
mother kept behind shuttered win¬ 
dows for the whole of the last four 
or Ave months are over. Women to- 
lead a comparatively masculine 
tart of life and this masculinity ex- 


Dr. R. Swaroop's 
BOOKS ON SEX 

ON SAL£ at all bookstalls throughout 
India. Complete list at the end of each 
hook or free on request. 

MADHURI PUBLISHERS 

15* Cokhale Marg, Lucknow-1 


tends sometimes to the ninth month 
of pregnancy! 

If the novice midwife is faced 
with an emergency childbirth the 
first job is to get rid of any specta¬ 
tors and send one of them for trained 
help. The mother is often in some¬ 
thing of a panic, perturbed at the 
prospect of a public display of what 
is usually rather a private affair. 
Cheer her up all you possibly can, 
get her to lie down on her back, 

, support her head on some sort of 
i! a pillow, and keep her reasonably 
] warm. 

i Give her a drink—warm if pos¬ 
sible—but don't at this point, give 
her alcohol. Advise her not to use 
any pressure herself when she has 
a pain and to take a number of 
quick, short breaths. 

Special Care 

As long as nothing more sensa¬ 
tional happens you can afford to 
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wait until help arrives. Occasional¬ 
ly, however, baby just won't wait 
and after a particularly marked at¬ 
tack of pain you may find you have 
witnessed Nature s most remarkable 
and wonderful achievement — the 
birth of a child. The wonder of the 
achievement may escape your no¬ 
tice at the time! 

If this happens lift the child clear 
of the mother but don't pull on the 
umbilical cord with which the child 
is still attached to its mother. These 
maternal apron strings need special 
care. Then lay the infant, which 
with any luck will be crying loudly, 
between the mother's legs, prefer¬ 
ably propped on its side. Keep it 
warm but remember it is now a se¬ 
parate human being and needs to 
breathe just as much as you do, so 
don’t overdo the coverings. 

If your troubles are added to by 
the arrival cf the after-birth do no¬ 
thing about this odd piece of tissue. 
Leave it attached to the cord at one 
end and the child at the other. The 
less you do apart from the measu¬ 
res mentioned, the bettei. Don’t in¬ 
dulge in any fancy, meddlesome 
midwifery. Remember at the very 
start of your initiation into mid¬ 
wifery that there is little likelihood 
of your having to handle the actual 
birth if it is the mother’s first child. 
If it is her fifth you will probably 
have to manage without the 
ministrations of any doctor or mid¬ 
wife. But in either case don't panic. 
Instead you should do your utmost 
to instil confidence in the mother 
and relieve her alarm.— (To be con¬ 
tinued). 


Do you Know? 

By BACH 


/■'' after giving your A 
(PROPOSITION LOTS OF THOUGHT 
[ I've DECIDED TO HAVE YOU J 

K. arrested! 





ratiocination. 

(rash i-oe l-mshuajwwv 
REASONING OR THE PROCESS OF 
EXACT THINKING; ALSO. A PIECE 

ratiocination 
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AFTER losing the world title to Pet- 
rosian* Botvinnik attributed his de¬ 
feat to the great tension under which 
he played, and conceded that “Petro¬ 
sian^ somewhat unusual manner of 
play knocked me out of stride." Bot¬ 
vinnik wrote (in the United States 
Chessworld) that Petrosian plays like 
a computer programmed to select de¬ 
fensive moves: but he implied that such 
a style could be defeated if Petrosian's 
opponent was in sufficiently good form. 

Recently. Botvinnik proved his point. 
In the 1964 Soviet team championship, 
he and Petrosian had their first game 
since the title match. Botvinnik won. 
and in playing over the moves you will 
notice the resemblance to the style in 
which Petrosian won the championship. 
Then, Petrosian stalled, stymied, re¬ 
grouped and manoeuvred until Botvin- 
nik made an error. In this week's game, 
Botvinnik uses the Petrosian technique 
against its originator! 


Game No. 359 

(Soviet Team Championship. 1961) 

White: M. Botvinnik. 

Black: T. Petrosian. 

1.PQB4.PQB4; 2.NKB3.NKB3; 3.NB3, 
PK3; 4PKN3.PQN3; 5 BN2.BN2; 6.00. 
DK2. 7.PN3.PQ4, 8.PK3.00; 9.BN2.NB3; 
10.PxP.PxP; 11 PQ4.RK1; 12RB1.RQB1. 
13.BKR3.SN1; H.RKIJPxP; 15.PxP.BN5; 
16 KxK ch.QxR. 17PR3.BKB1; 18.QQ3, 

PN3; 19.RK1.QQ1; 20.NK5BN2: 21.PB3, 
NQR4; 22QQ1.PQR3; 23NR2.NB3; 24. 

BB3.QB2; 25 QQ2.PQR4? (a), 26 BQN2, 

QQ3; 27.NBl.BQBl, 28 BB1.BK3; 29 
N (BOQ3.NK2; 30.PQN4.PxP; 31.PxP, 
NK1; 32.PN5.PB3; 33 NKN4,BQ2, 34. 

BB3.NB4; 35 NB4fb),QBl. 36.NxQP.KRl: 
37.BN4.QB2; 38.NK7,N(K1)Q3; 39.NxN? 
(c),NxN; 40. PQ5.RK1, 41.RK4.PR4; 42. 

NB2.RQ1; 43BB4.BQB1; 44PQ6.QQ2; 

45.RKl r BN2, 46 NK4,BxN; 47 RxB.NxQP; 
48.BxN.BBl (see diagram below); 49 
RQ4'<dhKR2; 50.BxB.QxR ch; Gl.QxQ. 
RxQ. 52BB1.FN4; 53.BQR3.RQ8; 54 KB2. 
KN2; 55 BN4.PR5; 56 PxP,RQ5; 57BK1, 
RxP; 58.KN3.RQ5; 50 BB2.RQ8; 60.BB4, 
RQ3; 61.PB4.KN3; 62.PxP.PxP and Pet¬ 
rosian resigned (eh 



Chess By LEONARD BARDEN 

BOTVINNIK BEATS 


PETROSIAN 


(a) This is the kind of microscopic 
error which Botvinnik used to make in 
the championship games; after hours of 
cautious and boring tacking to and fro 
the defender creates a weakness The 
double disadvantage of . ..PQR4 is that 
White can make the space-gaining ad¬ 
vance PQN4-5 (Black no longer has 
PQR3 in reserve), while, later on, 
Balck’s QNP becomes vulnerable 

lb) Botvinmk's imitation Petrosian 
strategy pays Off. The world champion 
has to lose a pawn (While threatens 
BN4 and NxQP). If now 35... NB2’’; 
then 36. BN4 wins the queen Despe¬ 
rately. Petrosian gives up the pawn and 
tries to regroup. 

(c) Perhaps time trouble, perhaps ut¬ 
ters in a winning position, After 39.BXN, 
NxB; 40.QB4 Black loses a piece and 
would have to resign. 

(d) Missing the elegant win 49.RK6' 

If then 49.. BxB: 50.RxB.QxR; 51, 
QR6 mate, while it* 49 .. KR2; 5U.BxB ? 
QxQ; 51RK7 ch.KRl; 52 BN7 ch,KR2, 
53,BxP ch.KR3, 54 BN7 ch, and now if 
54 . ,KN4; 55 PR4 ch.KB4, 56.RK5 

mate, while If 54.. ,KR2; 55.BB3 ch. 

(e> The white-squared bishop goes lo 
QB6, the other bishop wins the QNP. 
and the rest is simple 
Success is a morale-booster After 
losing the title, Botvinnik spoke of re¬ 
tiring from world individual tourna¬ 
ments. Now. after making the best top 
board score in the Soviet team cham¬ 
pionship (he beat Smyslov and Stem 
as well as Petrosian), he is apparently 
ready to meet Smyslov m the first 
round of next year’s world title chal¬ 
lengers' matches. 

Keres in Form 

Paul Keres was in good form in the 
chess Olympics in Tel Aviv. His classi¬ 
cal strategy helped the Russians to a 
4-0 victory in tneir important match 
against the United States, 


Game No. 360 

White: P Keres < Soviet Union). 
Black A Saidy (United States) 

1 PQ4.NKB3; 2 NKB3.PKN3, 3 BN.5, 
BN2. 4 QNQ2.PQ3, 5.PB3.QO; (> PK3 

PN3; 7.BQ3.PB4; 8 PQN4.PxNP; 9 PxF. 
NB3; 10.PQR3.BN2; 11 OO.QQ2: 12QK2. 
KRB1; 13 QRB1.NQ1; 14 BN5.BB3; 15 
RxBI.NxR; 16.QBxN,BxB, 17 PQ5.QB4 


J« BxN.QRNl; 19.PK4.QU5. 20.PN3.QR3: 
21 NB4.QR4. 22.KN2.RB2; 23 PR3.OR3. 
24.PQR4.BR1; 2ft RQN1.QN2. 26 NH3, 
PK3, 27NQN5.RK2; 28.RQ1.RQ1. 29 PxP. 
PxP, 30 NxQP, Resigns (a) (sec diagram 
below). 



'a) Black is ‘only’ a pawn down, but 
he is vulhout counterplay, and White 
lias powerful threats like NB5 and PK5 
(followed by NK4). 


Problem No. 201 


By A. Werle 



With only the kings and two pawns 
on the board, this week’s problem is 
none the less brilliantly subtle White 
to play a*d mate on his fouith move at 
latest,'against any black defence 

Solution to Problem 200: 1 PQ7. If now 
1 .. PN7; 2PQ8 = Q.PN8^Q, 3 QR5 
mate If 1 . BB2, 2 KxB.PN7; 3.PQ8^ 

N! (now 3PQ8-Q is only a draw, as 
WTbte has no che#k at ter Black qu#rn»h 
PN8—Q; 4NI?6 ch.KRl; 5.BN7 mat#, 


MR. SIMPLE MAN 








AT THE TEL AVIV 
OLYMPIAD-H 

By M AARON 


fPHE 1064 Chess Olympiad was con- 
ducted very efficiently by the Is 
reel Chess Federation with th< financial 
assistance of the Isiaeli Government 
The organisers quite often went out of 
their way to And out whether then 
uests were happy and comfoitubh 
ight-seeing tours weie also arranged 
in special buses for the playtrs 

The F IDE's (World Chtss Fedora 
tion) annual Congress was also 
held during the tournament One 
very important decision of this 
Congress would give relief to 
chess players alt over the world 
the 30-move draw mlc has been scrap¬ 
ped I am sure that this decision would 
also be welcomed by chess organisers 
who have been frequently placfd in em¬ 
barrassing situations on account of the 
30-move draw rule 

The Canadian champion Yanofsky 
joined the ranks of grandmasters as a 
result of his performance in this Olym¬ 
piad The title was granted to him while 
the Olympiad was only two-thirds over 
and he lost his next game against Un- 
zicker* I repioduce tnl r game because 
it is remarkable in one respect In ano¬ 
ther comer of the hall the Kuijpers 
(Holland)—Portisch game went the <ame 
wav till move 31 * This is an example 
of how far opening analysis extends 
•Ui Western countries 


As a sumpU of the new gnndmasters 
tactical skill I ptesent the diagrammed 
portion 

Black—Yanofsky 
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White—Uhlmann 

The continuation w is 39 BK3ch 
40 KB4RQN7 41 RQ6 PN4ch 4 2 KK3 
(if 42 KXP'.RXNch) BQB5 43 NQ4 
BK4» 44 RQ7eh,KN3 45 BB7 BXNch 

46 KXB (if 46 RXBRK7 mate) f RQ7th. 

47 KXB RXR, 48 BN6 RKB2*. 49 KQ5 
RXP 50 PK5 PNb 51 KK6 RB8 52 KQ7 
RQ8ch 5IKK7KB4 Resigns 

FoT statisticians the shortest game 
was between Uhlmann and Andtrsen 
(Denmark) Heie it is 1 PQ4 NKB3 
2PQB4PK3 i NKB3 PQN t 4NQB3 
BN5, 5QB2BN2 6 BN5 PKK3 7 BR4 
PQJ 8 QR4ch NB3 9PQ5 Resigns 


Yanofsky—White 
Unzicker—Black 

1 PK4.PK4, 2 NKB3 NQB3, 3 BN 5 PQR3 
4 BR4 NKB3, 5 0-0 BK2, 6 RKl PQN4, 
78N3.PQ3. 8PB3 0-0 9PKR3NN1 
KKPQ8 GNQ2 11QNQ2BN2, 12 NB1 NB4 
13 BB2JUU 14NN3BKB1 15BN5NK* 
16 BK3 PB4 17 PQ4 BPXP 18 PXP 
PXP 19NXPNB4 20 PB3.PQ4 23 PXP 
NjqP. 22 BB2 NN5 23 RXR QXR 24 
BN1RQ1. 25 PR3 NB3, 26 QB2PN3, 

27 NXN QXN 28 BR2 NQO 29 QXQ 
BXQ, 30RQ1RQ3 (Set diagiam btlow) 

31 NK4 BXN 32 PXB NXP 13 RQB1 
HQ8cb 34RXRNXR 35PQ6 4NBb 16 
PXP PXP. 37 BQ5 NXB 38 PXB IW 
39 BQ43N2, 40 BB5 PNG 41 Resigns 

Kuijper—Portisch was 31 RQ2 NXB 

32 RXN.KQSch, 33 KR2.BQ3 34 BN3 
RQ5. 35 HQB23N2 30 PB4.BXBP, 37 
Resigns. 

Black—Unzicker (and Portishth) 



White—Yanofsky (and Kuijper) 


Here art some positions that occuucd 
in the Olympiad The decisions are 
snappy 

Black—-Garcia (Argentina) 



White—Ivkov (Yugoslavia) 


Black won with 40 NR5ch f 41 FXN 
QN5ch 42 KB1 QK6ch. 43 QN2,QQ6ch 
44 Resigns 


Black-—Zuidema (Holland) 



White—Kavalek (Czechoslovakia) 


White won with 15 PK5.BXP, 16 RXB, 
PXR V NK4PKN4, 18 NXNch KN2, 19 
NR5ch KN3 20 RQ1 QK2. 21 PKN4.QK3. 
22BN3PKB4 21 PKR7QRN1, 24QK3. 
RN5 25 PB3 RKl 26 BK1 PXP 27 
RPXP RB5 28 PN3 RQB4, 29 QK4ch 
Resigns 

Black—Bednarski (Poland) 


* 
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Whitt—Saidy (USA) 

In this position Saidy continued 16 
NXPPXN 17PXPPR5 18 BXPch RXB, 
19 FXN BXN 20 QXB NXP. 21 RQ1 
QN1 22 QN5NB1 (if 22 RB3. 23 
RB6 Winning) 23 RQ8ch RBI. 24 QQ5ch 
Rt signs 

It ib the practice among all teams to 
make the pliyers play an equal number 
tf games u> iar as possible The Indian 
tt im «ere how vei played differently 
by then Ciptain and Managtr Mr Iqbal 
Krishna In a total of 19 round'- Farooq 
Ah and I played 17 each when.is Sakhal- 
kar played only 8 and Mad in 10 and 
these two players were taken off for 
long stretches at a time While tt s made 
them idle the others were over-strained 
Another point is regarding Shukla In 
the 13 games that he played he had 11 
bl icks He would have certainly done 
better If he had not been so severely 
binditapped It is my sincere belief that 
the Indian team would have done much 
better if the team had been played pro 
thiIy and if their food trouble had been 
looked after efficiently 

The 1966 Olvmpiad is to be held in 
Havanna (Cuba) and let us hope we do 
better there 


Heard This One? 

A professor at a famous medical 
school asked a student how much of 
a certain drug should be administer¬ 
ed to a male patient 45 years old 

Student “Five grams, sir ” 

A minute later he raised his hand 
“Professor, I would like to change 
my answer 1 

The professor looked at his watch 
and replied “Too late, young man* 
your patient has been dead for 40 se¬ 
conds ” 

• • * 

Wntten on a small town fence in a 
childish scrawl. Crying For AU 
Occasions Ten Cents—Tears Five 
Cents Extra* Call 16937 and ask for 
Jimmy. 

» » i 

Student: “Doctor, why are you 
fooling with my ear when it's my big 
toe that hurts?" 

Medic. “Short cutal Short cuts! 
That's the trouble with the young 
people of to-day." 

» « * 

“Daddy, how do ladies keep those 
wigs on?" 

“Vacuum pressure." 

• * 9 

Teachet* “Live to learn and you 
learn to live." 

First grader, “t knew there was a 
catch to it." 











SJ-OJtr & PASTIME' 

ONLY RALEIGH FITS 
THE OCCASION 

When the occasion is very special the gift is invariably 
a Raleigh. Everyone knows that the Raleigh is the 
world's most renowned bicycle. It is unequalled for 
its prestige, smartness and smooth running. 
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The Stamp World 

CHILD WELFARE 
ISSUES 


By RUSSELL BENNETT 


O N October 21, 1964, a series of 
special stamps bearing a pre¬ 
mium for Child Welfare Funds was 
issued by the Postal Administration 
of the Netherlands Antilles. These 
stamps are also available from the 
Netherlands Philatelic Service. 
They were designed by the Dutch 
artist, P. Wetselaar of Bennebroek. 
The values, pictures and colours 
are as follows (they all show indi¬ 
genous flowers); 

Six+3 cent greyish blue, red, 
green and indigo. Trtnitaria ( Bou¬ 
gainvillea spectabilis Willd). 

Ten 4 5 cent brown, green grey 
and red. Magdalena (Catharanthus 
roseus). 

Twenty+10 cents reddish brown 
green, yellow and dark blue. Yel¬ 
low Kelki (Tecoma stuns). 

Twenty-five+11 cent greenish yel¬ 
low, red, dark green and brown. 
Bellisima (Antigonon teptopus)- 

The stamps will bfe on sale until 
January 20, 1965, inclusive, or as 
long as supplies last. They are valid 
for prepayment of postage until De¬ 
cember 31, 1065. The photo¬ 

graphs shown were taken from the 
original designs from which the 
stamps were prepared. 

Fiji-Tonga Airmail 

In late 1939, with World War II 
settling down to its initial ‘'quiet" 
period, an Imperial Airways Short 
Empire Class flying boat "Aote- 


aroa M , under the command of Cap¬ 
tain Burgess, carried out a number 
of pioneering survey flights in the 
South Pacific, to determine whether 
the flying boat could be used to 
provide speedier communications 
between the various island groups 
in the area. 

"Aotearoa" reached Suva from 
New Zealand on October 21, 1939 
and the Australian Air Mail Cata¬ 
logue recorded that the first Fiji- 
Tongo airmail, comprising 25 arti 
cles posted in Suva on October 21, 
1939 was dispatched by this flying 
boat to Nuku’ alofa the following day, 
October 22. One of the original Fiji- 
Tonga first day covers was traced 
in Suva, and confirmed the accu 
racy of the Air Mail Catalogue's re¬ 
port. 

The “Aotearoa” was operated 
from early 1940 onwards by the 
newly formed Tasman Empire Air¬ 
ways of New Zealand (TEAL), but 
the establishment of regular ser¬ 
vices in the Southern Pacific had to 
await the end of hostilities, although 
frequent airmails were possible 
during the war years, principally 
by service aircraft. It is of interest 
to note that one of TEAL's present 
fleet of jet-prop Lockheed Electra 
aircraft is named "Aotearoa III" 
thus preserving a link with TEAL'S 
first aircraft. 

The flying boat was superseded in 
1959 by land aircraft, the Herons of 
Fiji Airways and Electras of TEAL, 
although the military development 


of the "Empire" class flying boat, 
the famous "Sunderland", is still in 
use by the Royal New Zealand Air 
Force squadron* stationed at Lau* 
caula Bay, Fiji, for maritime pat¬ 
rol and search and rescue work. 

To celebrate the twenty-fifth an¬ 
niversary of this airmail service 
Fiji issued three stamps on October 
24. They were designed by Victor 
Whiteley and printed in multicolour 
photogravure by Harrison and Sons* 
The stamps—3d., 6d,, and Is-—all 

picture aircraft used in transporting 
mail from Fiji to Tonga. 

Newsbriefs 

Poland has issued a 2,50 zloty 
stamp to commemorate Mrs. Elea¬ 
nor Roosevelt. It was issued in 
October on the day which would 
have been her Eightieth birthday. 

Dahomey’s three Olympic Games 
stamps—denominations 10, 25 and 
100 francs—are diamond-shaped. 

The United States released on No¬ 
vember 21, a 5-cont stamp comme¬ 
morating the opening that day of 
the Verrazano-Narrows Bridge link¬ 
ing Staten Island and Brooklyn. 
New York. 

Canada’s first modern Christmas 
stamps, issued on October 14, show 
a family standing in the snow out¬ 
side a cottage. In the top left cor¬ 
ner i§ the Star of Bethlehem. There 
are two values—3c. for unsealed 
cards and 5c. for first-class mailings- 

The American Topical Association 
complete a six year study by Edgar 
H. B, Parkin and Donald E. Magfce 
with their new publication l/ntted 
Nations Stamps of the World. This 
complete compilation is obtainable 
for $5 U.S. from the Association 
at 3,300 North 50th Street, Milwau¬ 
kee, Wisconsin, U.S.A.— (To be con¬ 
tinued). 


Do you Know? 

By BACH 


/ MV RESPONSIBILITIES AT^I 
THE OFFICE KEEP PILIN0 UP- 
TOtoA'i THEY GAVE ME PLENARY 
CHARGE Of THE MPEG CUPS' 



(pl e # na- ri) ADJ. 
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UNQUALIFIED 
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| Camera Cameos 

| KEEPING NEGATIVES 

I IN ORDER 

; \ 

By GEORGE ZYGMUND 



Bad equipment causes irritation — 
for instincc when the hail becomes 
loose in phi}. H is a difficult task 
to select good and durable things 
among thousands of dazzling goods. 



A. Bose & Sons, 38 years experien¬ 
ced and recommended by different 
associations will supply you shuttle¬ 
cocks, footballs, volleyball* etc for 
greater pleasure and comfort* 



Our famous Shuttlecocks^ 

Air Win * Blue Flyer * Eve last * 
Super Matches. 

Our popular footballs: 

Oxford T • Eve Last T * 

A. Bose's Special T. 


A, BOSE & SONS 

M1r$. of qualify Sports Goods 

BANfBAN, l>lst. Howrah. 


A NYONE who has been an 
amateur photographer for more 
1 than a few months soon finds him- 
j self in need of an efficient negative 
! filing system. 

From bitter experience I can say 
| that storing negatives in old enve- 
j lopes, shoe boxes, or just scattered 
about the darkroom is one way of 
making sure that you won’t ever 
| find them again—or if you do, 

| they’ll be so badly scratched and 
j covered with dust that you’ll find it 
i difficult to produce a decent print. 

There are a number of very fine 
systems of negative files available, 
and as all have their individual ad¬ 
vantages and disadvantages, the 
choice between them must be a 
personal one. 

j But if you’re taking pictures on 
f a tight budget, the cost of these 
i files may make you wish for some- 
, thing less expensive. For many 
voars I made my own negative fil- 
! ing system using ordinary office 


file folders, which are quite inex¬ 
pensive to buy. Glassine negative 
envelopes—-obtainable from photo¬ 
graphic shops—were hinged inside 
the filed folder, using cellophane 
tape. I purchased the type,of glas- 
sine envelopes that held the nega¬ 
tives in strips, either four 21|4 in 
square negatives, or strips of six 
35 mm. negatives. 

I hinged these envelopes, one un¬ 
derneath the other, at about 113 
inch intervals down the inside of 
the file folder, so each holder took 
about 25 strips—slightly more in the 
case of 35mm negatives. The hold¬ 
ers were then placed in a standard 
office filing cabinet, allow mg me 
to file thousands of negatives in a 
very small space. 

Indexing 

As most amateurs will not need 
to file quite this number of nega¬ 
tives, the same idea can be used 
on a smaller scale. Instead of file 
holders, hinge the glassine envelo- 



j Using P.O,P. paper, contact sheets can be made at one's leisure in the 
i back garden using the sun as a fight source. 







pes to sheets of light eard, this 
pan then he punched and sheets 
placed in a standard ring binder. 
Which can be quite inexpensive if 
bought from an office supply shop. 

Now ( it's no good having a very 
efficient filing system, containing 
thousands of negatives, if you have 
to look throtigh them all to find the 
one you want. Therefore, some form 
of indexing should be devised. 

Because so many of my films 
contain a number or different sub¬ 
jects, I file them strictly in the se¬ 
quence in which they were taken. 
Different code numbers separate 
the 35mm and 2114 in. square ne¬ 
gatives. 

All the negatives are contact 
printed, one roll to a sheet of 10x8 
paper, puncned and filed in binders. 
To find a particular negative, I 
have only to look through the books 
of contact sheets• ana then, having 
got the number, can find it imme¬ 
diately in the negative file. 

To Reduce Complexity 

Where only fit small number of 
negatives are filed, no more elabo¬ 
rate system is needed—thumbing 
through the contact sheet book* is 



Home-made negative hies, using glassme envelopes hinged to the inside 
of ordinary office file folders. 


only a matter of minutes. But With 
a large number of negatives, a se¬ 
parate file card index is also 
desirable. 

I keep a subject index on small 
filing cards. Because of the large 
number of negatives 1 have, it must 
be fairly elaborate, but the com¬ 
plexity can be reduced if a smal¬ 
ler number of negatives must be 
accounted for. For example, where 
a fairly small negative collection 
must be indexed, a single category 
for children will be quite satisfac¬ 
tory, Then on the file card you list 
the number of every contact sheet 
on which there is a picture of a 
child. 

In my own case I have fourteen 
different categories in which I list 
ictures of children. These include 
abiesj children with pets, children 
playing (indoors), children playing 
(outdoors), child portraits, etc. 

By breaking down the main sub¬ 
ject into a number of file cards, 

I can find the picture I want much 
quicker. 

Making Contact Sheets 

I make it an absolute rule to 
have a contact sheet of each roll 
of film I take, and I feel that every 
seripus amateur should do the same. 
Whether by design or accident, a 
full roll of 35mm or 120 film can be 
printed on a single sheet of 10x8 in. 
paper. 

An easy way to do this is to lay 
the paper down on the enlarger 
baseboard, lay the negatives—emul¬ 
sion side down—on it and press 
them down with a sheet of plate 
glass. The enlarger—without Bjny 

negatives in the carrier—is used to 
provide the light for the exposure. 
This technique works fine with 
film, but I always had trouble 


with 35 mm—the strips seem more 
prone to curve and it is very diffi¬ 
cult to locate all six of them accu¬ 
rately on the paper. 

Now I use a British-made Pater¬ 
son proof printing frame for the 
purpose. This holds the strips in 
accurate alignment and also makes 
it possible for the frame numbers on 
the edge of the 35 mm film to be 
printed onto the contact ,sheet— 
a feature not found on other proof 
printers. It has its own glass pres¬ 
sure plate and also a foam rubber 
base which presses the paper against 
the glass. 

Another feature I like very much 
about this frame is that it automa¬ 
tically prints an information sec¬ 
tion on the top of the contact sheet 
This has room for giving a des¬ 
cription of the subject, the date 
and technical information about the 
negatives. 

The Easy Way 

Although much of my contact 
printing is done in the darkroom, 
for anyone who wishes to do the 
job, the easy way, it can even be 
done outdoors— in bright sunlight. 
Required for this is the special 
printing out paper (commonly 
known as P.O.P.) which is designed y 
especially for proofing. 

As a typical exposure time for a 
contact print is about 10 minutes 
in direct sunlight, the paper can be 
put in and taken out of the print¬ 
ing frame without danger of fog¬ 
ging. Just the thing for catching 
up on your filing system during a 
pleasant Sunday afternoon in the 
garden. 

Unfortunately, the paper has its 
disadvantages—althougn these do 
not overcome its convenience for 
proofing. It has a deep red, rather 
than black tone, and unless it is 


fixed, it will keep going darker 
every time it is exposed to sunlight. 
Some types of P.O.P. paper can be 
fixed in a plain hypo solution, 
others need a combined fixer|ton¬ 
er. In both cases, fixing lightens 
the prints considerably; so if you 
are going to fix, make them much 
darker than you would normally. 

P.O.P. pdfcer is available frpm 
Gevaert, Kodak (imported from 
America, it is not made in British 
Kodak) and Agfa. It costs the same 
as ordinary printing paper.— (To be 
continued)* 


Do you Know? 
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Bridge 


By TERENCE REESE 


Coughing 

Relieved 

My cough got so bad I could 
not bear it any more. But 1 did 
the right thing I went straight 
to my medicine dealer for a 
bottle of PEPS Throat and 
Chest Tablets. As I sucked 
these delicious PEPS Tablets 
one by one, the relief was 
wonderful. 

Very soon the healing vapours 
had helped to dispel germs. 
Now I always keep PEPS 
Throat and Chest Tablets 
handy. 


PEPS 

* ML TV AMT Ml OUST TAHITI 
far COUGHS, MOHCHITIS, 
SOftl THROATS and COLDS 

FROM ALL MCDICIMI DEALERS 


Distributor; Madras State: 

M/a MOTT & CO., 
P.o. Bqi m2, Madras-]. 


ALACRITY IS NOT 
THE BEST! 


B RIDGE writers, like the sporting 
commentators who know no al¬ 
ternative to the misused “fantastic”, 
have their cliches. Thus Albert Dor¬ 
mer <now living in America) heads 
his account of the following incident 
with, “Alacrity ain't necessarily the 
best thing to double with .” 


The bidding in a pairs event was: — 


loser. South played a diamond to the 
Acc and ruffed a diamond. He finessed 
HJ and led another diamond from the 
table. 

It could not help East, to ruff high, 
so he discarded a heart, and South 
ruffed. After a heart to the Ace, a 
fourth diamond established a further 
trump trick, however East might play. 

The score of 470 topped all the pairs 


South 

West 

North 

East 

trian Four Hearts. 

— 

—- 

ID 

No 


No 

1NT 

No 

No 

Dealer, North, 

2C 

2S 

3C 

dble 

No 

No 

No 


S A K 9 


West preferred 1NT to One Spade 
on the first round because of his dia¬ 
mond holding and because 1NT in the 
protective position expressed his 
values accurately. When North, ex¬ 
pecting his partner to hold a six-card 
suit, gave his imaginative raise to 
Three Clubs, East doubled with,,. 
East doubled swiftly. 

West led a spade, and three rounds 
of spades took care of the diamond 


H A J 5 4 
D A 8 7 6 4 
C J 


S J 10 432 
H K 9 
D K J 9 5 
C A 4 


S 8 7 6 
H 8 3.? 

D Q 3 
C JfQ872 


S Q 5 
H Q 10 7 6 
D 10 2 
C 10 9 6 5 3 


SPORT & PASTIME Crossword No. 400 


CLUES ACROSS 

1. The old way with 
sour fish (8). 5. Busi¬ 
ness usage? (6). 9. 

Temporary staff cease 
work and have a long 
talk round the piano 
(4-4). 10. He’s not in 
form (6). 12. If not in¬ 
ferior. the French one 
comes first (6). 13. A 
cause of frustration, the 
wretch! (8). 15 So 

fond of show, sit out 
on seat in storm to sec 


it (12). 18. Warmly 

told off when called 
this! (4, 3, 5>. 23. 

Suffers after dance 
with children (8). 24. 
When out of order the 
organ needs only a 
cloth (6). 26. Break 

the yoke of the United 
Nations Organisation? 
(6). 27. When he 

meets his betters does 
he behave rakishly? 
(8). 28 Stop and study 
the tomboy (6j. 29 

Leg bound to be bro- 



Solution on page 54 


ken by this weapon 

( 8 ). 

CLUES DOWN 

1. End , of the laut 
publication of this stuff 

(6) . 2. Grub to turn 

over in part (6) 3. 

Stabilise us specifically 
inside a constellation 

(7) . 4. Half of the first 

one will do for a cap 
(4). 6. Just not grand 
(7). 7. Special kind of 
engine crashed into 
cart (8). 8. Master 

opens double-headed 
lock in a tick! (8). 11. 
A unit of the company 
takes a philosopher on 
(7). 14. x 5 (7). 16. 

Scramble to get at 
drink in Ireland? (8). 
17. Description of the 
office where match re¬ 
cords are kept? ( 8 ), 
19. Cultivation needs 
both work and time 
(7). 20. “I love the — 
patience of thy face." 
(S, T. Coleridge) (7). 

21. In an opposite ex¬ 
treme it’s refined (0) T 

22. The usual Irishman 
arrives first —and not 
turning up as a custo¬ 
mer! (6). 25. Not writ¬ 
ten in superior allego¬ 
ries (4). 














HOW TO ENTER 

Get a printed entry coupon from 
your dealer. Fill it in. Send it to 
”The King and Queen of Kolynos 
Smiles”, p ost Bag No. 10030, 
Bombay-1, along with a recent 
un- retouched photograph (mini¬ 
mum size 3|' x 24") of your smiling 
face and one King-size empty 
carton or one Giant-size empty 
carton or two Large-size empty 
cartons of Kolynos Dental Cream 
(Superwhite or Chlorophyll). 


RESULTS 

The best smiles win the prizes. \ 

Winners will be chosen by an \ ciiTPV ccc 

independent panel of judges. In 1 KillIII TKK“ 

choosing them, only the attrec- | NO AGE LIMIT 
ttveness of the smite will matter. 

The quality of the photograph 
will not be taken into account. 

The results will be published in 
this journal. 


Closing Date: 




February 15,1965 

Smile u)ltfi confidence... smile u)!th Kolynos 
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South Indian Stage and Screen 

* 

Back From 
The Holocaust 


By T, M. RAMACIIANDRAN 


w npHE drama of thrill, suspense and 

A excitement, usually soon in a 
horror him, all created with artificial 
aides, was re-enacted in our real life 
with a far greater impact on u.» than 
ever before during our recent brief 
visit to the cyclone-lashed and devas¬ 
tated Dhanushkodi,” observed Gemini 
Ganesb and Savithri, the husband- 
and-wile star team, when they re¬ 
turned to Madras the other day after 
undergoing a hectic experience “It 
was purely due to God’s Grace/' they 
added, “that the cyclone, winch took 
away so many lives m a pathetic 
manner, spared our lives and we can’t 
but thank the Almighty for keeping 
us alive and enabling us to return 
to Madras without even a scratch.” 

Gemini Ganesh ar\d Savithri were 
on a vi^t to Kodaikaual. They had no 
intention of visiting Rameswaram 
when they left Madras. As an after¬ 
thought. they embarked on their 
journey to Kamcswaram with their 
little daughter, Vijaya Chamundcs- 
Wari, and a couple of friends from 
Kodaikanal. After a dip in the sea at 
Dhanushkodi, they went for dharshan 
at Rameswaram temple and continu¬ 
ed to stay there for the night, the 
night when the storm created all the 
havoc. Though they couldn’t imagine 
the extent of damage caused by the 
cyclone and the tidal waves during 
that night, they passed the night, 
practically trembling. “The harrow¬ 
ing groans emanating from foxes and 
dogs at frequent intervals and the 
grim atmosphere that prevailed out¬ 
side the bungalow in which we .‘■pent 
the night on tenterhooks created a 
chilling effect and almost benumbed 
our system. Yet, we didn’t get panic¬ 
ky/’ they stated, 

The following morning, they .were 
just mute witnesses of the havoc and 
disaster caused by the ill-wind that 
did no one any good except to them 
and a few lucky survivors. H then 
was a job for them iu find some form 
of transport and return safely to the 
shores of South India. “It. was an un¬ 
forgettable experience—seeing death 
and disaster around and yet return¬ 
ing alive against such odds/’ stated 
Gemini Ganesh, heaving a sigh of 
relief on his return home. 

‘TtfAYfN MADIYIL’ 

A NNAI FILMS’ latest 'Thayin 
MadiyiT, is a routine affair, 
which is not capable of creating 
any wide ripple. While seeing this 
film, one might even come to the 
conclusion that several scenes 


fiom various previous films have 
been just pieced together, rather 
cleverly, in order to provide a kind 
of coherence in the story. The 
story follows the beaten track and 
in a nutshell, the audience get the 
same kind of dish they are used to. 

A striking feature that stands 
out, however, in the film is the 
acting of M. G Ramaehandran 
who plays the heio He appears as 
Raja, the am of a wronged woman, 
who wins lame as a champion joc¬ 
key and struggles ha id to find the 
whereabouts of his mother. It is 
revealed in the end that the villain 
of the piece is none else than his 
own father and that the girl, whom 
he has been loving, and later con¬ 
sidered as his sister due to a con¬ 
fusion created at the tune of his 
birth, is really eligible to marry 
him. 

Told in a conventional manner, 
the picture fails to sustain the in¬ 
terest of the audience on account 
of the familial ny of tin* theme and 
the treatment given It is hard to 
believe that a diretlor like Adurthi 
Subba Kao, who gave us such a re. 
markable film as ‘Mooga Manasu- 
lu\ should have turned out such an 
ordinary film. One expected, when 
he was chosen as the director of 
this film, that there would be every 
chance of this film proving to be 
above-average, if not outstanding. 

M G. Ramaehandran and B. Sa 
roja Devi as the lovers portray 
their roles in a manner that is nor¬ 
mally expected of them. Those in 
support are Bandar i Bag M. N. 
Nambiar, M. R Radha, Nagesh, T. 
S. Mutbiah, Manorama, Geetanjali, 
and Tirupathisamy. The music by 
S. M. Subbiah Naidu is quite 
pleasing while the camera work 
by R. R. Chandran deserves men¬ 
tion. 

STUDIO NEWS 

P RODUCER-DIRECTOR K. J. Ma- 
hadevan, in whose film-making 
activities there has been a lull during 
the last few years, is now busy put¬ 
ting finishing touches to his long- 
awaited picture, ‘Hullo Mr. Zamin- 
dar\ which he is producing under the 
banner of Sudarsai\am Pictmes. The 
other day, he shot a few sequences 
at Crescent Park in T. Nagar with 
Gemini Ganesh and Savithri, the lead 
players, doing a romantic scene, Ear¬ 
lier, he also filmed a few important 
outdoor scenes in Kodaikanal, The 


picture is ^xpetfted to be ready by 
the end of this month. Visyvaaathan- 
Ramsunurthy’s music is said to be a 
feature of The film. 

• • • 

B ALA MOVIES’ latest ‘Paditha 
Manaivi’ is yet another film which 
is in the final stages of production. 
It is the story of an educated wife 
who does her utmost to share the 
burden of her family shoulder to 
shoulder with her husband. Vijaya- 
kumari plays the title role with S. S. 
Kajendran, her real-life partner, as 
her screen partner also. Those in sup¬ 
port are S. V. Ranga Rao, M R. 
Radha, G. Varaiakshmi, Manorama, 
Rama Rao, Lakshmirajam and new¬ 
comer Padrnim. N, Krishnaswami, 
who is producing and djiecting the 
film, is introducing his son Surcsh in 
a pivotal role. 

TITBITS 

K UMAR1 HEMA M ALIN l stole 
away hearts the other evening 
when she gave a fine Bharatanatya 
recital at the Children’s Theatre be¬ 
fore a distinguished gathering. She 
was particularly at her best in var- 
na7)i, which she rendered in Sankara - 
bharanam. The purity of her style 
and the suppleness of her movements 
and her faultless foot work elicited 
the praise of one and all. Mrs Jothi 
Venkatachellum, President ei the 
Ayyappa Arts Academy, who presided 
over ‘he performance, conferred the 
title of “Nrutya Jothi” on her at the 
conclusion of the performance. 

• • • 

B ABY GIRUA, daughter of Mr N. 

S Murthv. made a success of her 
performance when she gave her Bha¬ 
ratanatya aYanyciraJ the other even¬ 
ing at R. R. Sabha. Raja ftuloehana, 
who presided, congratulated the art¬ 
iste. 


Do you Know? 

By BAC H 


( HUYV H£ DOESN'T 1 

WATCH TELEVISION LIKE* 

V OTHER. KID6?/ 



bibliophile 

Obit/ 

A PERSON WHO LOVES 
BOOKS; AS. DESPITE TELEVISION. 
THE BOY BECAME A BIBLIOPHILE 

_Ka CM 
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By OUB CORRESPONDENT 


I P credibility, probability and logic 
are not to be treated as the 
basic icquisites of a motion picture, 
Filmalaya's Aao Pyar Karen’ may 
be actlaimcd as a icmarkablc mo- 

Vl*» 

Plenty of what we see in this film 
is apt to seem to discerning pictuie- 
goeis uazy, cock-eyed or out of 
this world' But wnter Harish Ku¬ 
mar Mehra and director R. K. Nay- 
yor have put it acioss on the screen 
with a gusto, enthusiasm and ‘cle¬ 
ver ness" that suggest they were 
least bothered about probability, 
credibility and things like tbit, 

A young woman supposed to be 
ailing from a malignant disease with 
not more than six months to 
live (as her doctor tells her to hei 


face)* walks, talks, jumps* skates, 
dances, sings and romances in Eu¬ 
rope like any other heroine in any 
other Indian film. Needless to say 
she survives to live happily ever 
after 

This very same lady sings a song 
on top of the Eiffel Tower when 
a little boy asks her if she came 
rrom India and would please tell 
her something about her country. 
The hero, a struggling young clerk 
osmg as a “crorepati" before the 
crome, gets a pot-bellied Gujerati 
businessman to finance his trm to 
Europe not to cure his wounded leg 
but to search for his sweetheart! 
The way the leg is “cured" is by 
itself a miracle. The hero despe- 
lately needs money to ai range for 


tingling sensation 

...and then 

refreshed feeling 
all through the day ! 




Blended with special skin 
nourishing oils and sooth 
mg ingredients. TROJAN 
after- shave lotion gives 
your skin that «ool and 
refreshed feeling all thru* 
the day Try it to-day 

FXCEL resumes CORPORATION 71 Canning Street Calcutta 1 


Trojan 

/hvettcteA, 

AFTER-SHAVE LOTION 


TWSPtP 

tiie ailing (T) sweetheart’s treat¬ 
ment and care and, taking a cun 
from the villain's indirect tip* fights 
and kills a bull in Spain in a fa** 
shion that gives you the impression 
any Joy, Dick or Harry can don a 
Matador's outfit and work wonders! 

There are many such “gems" of 
high imagination in the film that 
make you laugh and wonder in 
turns, i »* aA « 

The picture* despite these flaws, 
manages to amuse, tickle and ex* 
cite the viewer in parts, especially 
in the first few reels. It is in the 
latter portion shot in colour and on 
European locales that it becomes a 
sorry, incoherent jumble The bull* 
fight sequence, for instance, takes 
the cake as the absurdest ever. 

Joy Mukerji as the hero proves 
he has still a long way to go to 
learn acting and that way isn't ne¬ 
cessarily in the capitals of Europe. 
Saira Banu passes muster, looking 
as beautiful as ever Ih a brief part 
Madhvi attracts attention Jay ant 
Shah as the Seth looks a “natural" 
for the part and steals many a 
scene. Rajindemath delights occa¬ 
sionally with his buffoonery, though 
he has scarcely a meaty role here. 
The ham of the show is Shyam 
Chatter)i, who plays the villain. , 

Competent camera-work b> K. H. 
Kapadia* Rajinder Krishan’s well- 
worded lyrics, Usha Khanna's part¬ 
ly hybrid but nevertheless pleasing 
tunes and Aga Jani Kashmiri's 

P ithy dialogue at places save 'Aao 
'yar Karen’ from proving an utter 
turnip. 


TIT-BIT 

U NDER SECRETARY, a delightful 
‘comedy by Poornam Viswana- 
than, was once again staged by Kala 
Nilayam, under the auspices of the 
Gana Kala Vidya Nilayam, Gore- 
gaon The play was well received 
by the packed audience. 

Manohar, of the National Theatres, 
Madras, who presided over the drama, 
congratulated the artistes on their 
performances and commended the 
Nilayam’s ettort for making arrange¬ 
ments to stage dramas m various lan¬ 
guages. 
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VKTHBN it was exactly half-a-minute 
TT to four, my servant the runner, 
stood in the sultan'* apartment with 
the bottle of wine from Maria Theresia 


T HIRED the biggest ship I could find 
* in the harbour, took my treasure 
on board, weighed anchor and put to 
sea. so that I could get to safety as 
quickly as possible with all my stuff 


'*r|»AKE it easy. Your it xcHlcrirv 
* answered the wind-maker (It 
then walked down lo the hhipi. stern 
and turned his body, mi that his «rv 
nostril pointed m thf dirt, cl ion n( th* 
lurks and tht other .it our own sails 



Thai royal person Immediately took 
the bottle and tasted the wine with 
obvious delight. *'I admit, that X have 
lost," toe said 



Everything went exactly as I had 
feared The keeper of the royal store¬ 
house rushed breathlessly back to hit 
master and told him, what bad hap¬ 
pened His Majesty was annoyed and 
regretted making the wager 


* hen he blew so wi-JrrUIy (hat the 
whole licet wn i driven bark into ihe 
harbour with broken masts <«nd lorn 
sails while we untied in s«if<tv down 
the Italian toast, from where we con 
tinued homewards 



He thereupon went to the keeper of 
the storehouse and said, "let my friend 
Munchhausen help himself to as much 
silver, gold, pearls and precious stones, 
as a strong man can carry!" 


k ; 


K ''x U( * t "-v-r'jvj 

r: 

mm" 


He immediately gave orders that the 
Grand Admiral with the whole of the 
Turkish fleet, should set out in pursuit 
of me 



It was a wondeiiui Journey The 
mountain sides went covered with green 
groves and fresh lineals, wheto the 
trees revn berated with the song of the 
binds The rocks were overgrown with 
flowers and bushes,. 



You can readily understand, that I 
very quickly earned out the sultans 
order 1 immediately sent for my strung 
man and hurried down to, the royal 
storehouse with him. 


Although I had a couple of sea miles, 
start, 1 soon saw the whole fleet coming 
at full speed and quickly understood 
that once again, my head was m danger 


ana sheep and antoJnpp*. wamieied 
around in flocks—in short u pitfiure of 
rustic idyll In due course wi amved 
and swung through this entrance to my 
estate The journey was at an end But 
if at any time, your wav should lead 



There we fiUed our sacks, untn there 
was preetkaBy uothlM Up* 
servant marched off 
load, as though it had bean a bag of 
down. 


I quickly called my servants to me. 
pointed to the Turkish fleet and said. 
•^What shall we do with them 1 ' 


. past my estate, pleava look me up 
Perhaps I shall have a pair of new ex 
pertence* to relate unless by that tune 
I And myself on the planet M^rs-— 
Tne End 


^*13.^*225 by Kontnu Gotalan at the /rational Prtu, Kastun Buildings Mount Road, Madras-2, for 

tt» Proprlatora, Hum IUstuw & Son Lib, Managing Editor . G. NAJustwun Editor , O. Kastuk,. 
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SPORTING SAM 


by Rag. Wootton 


ebullient: 

C e-bitl , i- ent)/?oa 
SOILING UP; HENCE, SHOWING 
GREAT EXCITEMENT OR 
EXHILARATION r AS,TH t GOOD 
NEWS MADE HIM EBULLIENT 



MR. SIMPLE MAN THE IITTIE WOMAN 


iiii 


' 


irrru sport 


NO 


'Tve already seen it— when it first opened in 1939." 

^_ By Rouion 


























DIRECTORATE OF CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 

(HOARD Of SECONDARY EDUCATION), BHOPA1 , M R, 

AOVERTISEMENT NO. 3\64. 

Board of Secondary Education. Madhya Pradesh K starting Correspon¬ 
dence Courses for Intermediate Vr^s, Commerre and Science Examinations— 
1966 with effect front !sf June, 1965. liic Board is also the examining bo;fy for 
these examinations. The llcuni lus icsolved th.u no one will be allowed to 
appear as ,i private candidate in the above examinations in the yeai 1966 um»l 
he is cm oiled as a icgular student m the Coi respondenee Comscs, East date for 
vnrolmciif for fresh candidates is !5th February, 1965, 

Enrolment foims and other delads icgunbrig fees etc. can- he had of the 
Registrar, Cmicspondcn.v Onuses, Atal Mansion', Oppose Hairtidia HospitaJ, 
Bhopal. A self-addressed envelope of 9" $ -1“ soe slumped 25 Raise, should be 
sent ulongwith the ,ipplu.alion ior enrolment loims. 

C». y. 1 ANKHIWAl \ , Director. 
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ON THE COVER - 

Few cricketers in recent years hare so 
Impressive a record as Hanumant 
Singh 6f Rajasthan has to his credit 
In Test cricket. Ever since his splen¬ 
did debut, scoring a century against 
England in 1964, he has been maintain¬ 
ing excellent form. He revealed his 
rising stature In the Indian cricket 
Armament when he scored a beautiful 
century before lunch against the Com¬ 
monwealth team at Calcutta when 
they participated in the Platinum Jubi¬ 
lee Celebrations of the Mohun Bfegan 
Club. 
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, V. 4t&. * ** *** 

Coin Bland saved the day tor South Africa with a fighting stand of 128 
on the final day of the Second Test against the M C.C. at Johannesburg 
tn the current series 


MfflTAftY 23, 1935 

T HE party at Government House 
in Salisbury was proceeding 
happily. It was not so long ago but 
it was in the days before the Fede¬ 
ration of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
broke up and, momentarily at 
least, politics were far from every¬ 
one’s minds. 

Then, however, I was handed a 
buff coloured envelope The tele¬ 
gram it contained was from the 
Pakistan Cnekcl Hoard of Control 
Tt said simply that the Govern 
ment would not allow Sooth Afri¬ 
cans to take part in matches m Pa* 
kistan duung the world cricket tour 
that I was managing earl\ m 19C2 

r ’’ ovioush 1 had ir.iched ngiee- 
'0 v, oh the Pakistan authorities 
u S <uth Atncans should be m- 
> ,d» l d ip thr Inteinatlonal XI in a 
•id 1-' keep th< game free from pn 
11 - Now I was caught on the 
i. a it • of a dilemma We were due 
to leave Rhodesia within 48 hour?! 
tn plav at the end of the same 
week in Dacca, and the ban on 
South Africa ms left us short of 
three key players, Fortunately, 
two English members of the party 
were able to re-arrange their 
homeward flights and make the 
trip to Pakistan. But I still needed 
one more batsman. 

Bland's Gesture 

The thought occurred to me that 
even if a player with a South African 
passport could not play in Pakistan, 
a Rhodesian with a British passport, 
would be able to. Furthermore, m 
Rhodesia we had been playing against 
Cohn Bland, one of the most excit¬ 
ing young players of the day and, 
ironically, one who had played m all 
the Test matches in the months im¬ 
mediately beforehand for South Af¬ 
rica against New Zealand. For cric¬ 
ket purposes Rhodesians arc affiliat¬ 
ed to the South African Association. 


Tt was extremely sparling of Bland 
to agree to play in one major match 
at such short notice for it involved 
travel el about 12,000 miles ■ -surely 
the longest distance anyone lias ever 
contemplated fur u single fml-ckms 
game. It would have been a long way 
to go for failure’ Instead Bland, gra¬ 
ciously received, 1 might add, Ly th* 
Pakistanis, saved the In'ft rnatmnat 
XI from an embari assing situation. 
Ho made the highest innings (03) 


for us when the team were deep in 
trouble His journey had not only 
been necessary but worthwhile. 

Forceful Bat 

Now, at 20, Bland stands as a cri* 
ekfter of full grown eminence and 
one who seerm certain to play an im¬ 
portant par! in the future of South¬ 
ern African cricket He had already 
made his mark m Australia, where 
his century in the Fifth Test last 
winter should have led to a South 
African victory, but where in the 
event Australia scrambled through 
with a draw. He also made an im¬ 
mediate impact with driving of a 
Dexterlike velocity against the 
MCC at the start of their present 
tour. 

Bland would he an attractive cric¬ 
keter with his forceful brand of bat¬ 
ting alone But he is lomething much 
mure than simply a vigorous stroke- 
maker. Indeed, among his home 
crowds m Rhodesia he is recognised 
first and foremost as a holder In this 
department he first came to notice as 
a 16-year-old when he fielded as 
twelfth man against Peter May’s 
touring M.C C, side at Bulawayo. *In 
the eight years that have elapsed 
since. Bland has gone on practising 
and working at his fielding as assi¬ 
duously as he did when a schoolboy. 

With a superbly lissom frame, and 
the ball sense of a natural athlete 
added to this slavish dedication, it is 
net surprising that he has become the 
greatest nuMVider of the ag<- tf. 
Harvey may have had a more con¬ 
sistently accurate return to the top of 
the stumps and Norman O’Neill pro¬ 
bably picks up and throws with simi* 

Continued on next poge 
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In The Field 

Cricketers, many tell us, do not pay enough attention 
to physical fitness In South Africa, RON ROBERTS 
finds the exception in Colin Bland. 
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A WINNER IN THE FIELD 

ConMnued from, previous page 

lar power* Yet for anticipation speed 
off the mark, and an uncanny ability 
to throw even when seemingN off 
balance. Bland in my cricket-watchn 
mg experience stands alone* 

Eon Saver! 

He stands too as an example of how 
much harder the game is to-day for 
batsmen as a result of the develop¬ 
ment in fielding techniques achieved 
by men of the Bland calibre—-or 
rather, near calibre. It is no exagge¬ 
ration to say that in a full day in the 
field he will save at least 40 runs for 
his side, and will very likedy also 
’ achieve a run out or two that no one 
else could bring off. 

The Australians are great runners 
between the wickets; yet three times 
in the 1963-64 series Bland ran out 
key batsmen. T recall, too, the way he 
dismissed Tod Dexter when my Cava¬ 
liers visited Rhodesia in 1963, and 
also an astonishing piece of work that 
accounted for M.CC.’s Kike Brmrloy 
when he was establishing himself in 


the opening first-class match of the 
current tour. 

I was directly behind Brearley as 
he played his stroke towards mid-off 
and said automatically, “There's an 
easy single there.” Brearley thought 
so, too, because he went with the shot. 
By now, Brearley was fully conscious 
of Bland’s fielding ability but he did 
not hesitate for one moment in his 
attempt for the single. Yet he never 
made it. Bland was at extra cover 
and moved across in front of mid-off, 
picking up the ball and throwing 
down the middle stump at the non- 
striker’s end all in one magical 
movement. Bland does not only have 
accuracy and speed of throw, but an 
almost unprecedented power. He has 
been known to throw the ball clean 
across the Melbourne Oval, a distance 
of 150 yards. But all this has not 
been achieved without a Spartan 
training routine. 

Hockey As Aid 

A fine hockey player, he has re¬ 
presented Rhodesia and Eastern Pro¬ 
vince and was on the short list of 
Rhodesian players for Tokyo. He 
withdrew, however, because it inter¬ 
fered with the coming M.CC visit. 


SPORT & PASTIME 

This fine athlete—over six feet in 
height and built like a Hollywood 
cowboy with broad shoulders taper¬ 
ing down to slim waist and hips— 
has used his hockey to help his cric¬ 
ket fielding. 

A stump is placed in the middle of 
the hockey posts and then for half 
an hour or more, with the help of a 
colleague throwing a cricket ball to 
him at various speeds and directions, 
Bland will pick it up and let fly at the 
stump in the middle of the goal¬ 
mouth. For the next half hour of his 
practice sessions he will have his col¬ 
league hit catches to him at all an¬ 
gles, heights and speeds. As if this 
is not enough he does early morning 
roadwork and also follows a training 
schedule used by the Royal Canadian 
Air Force. 

This schedule lasts only 12 minutes 
and is tackled only five times a week 
but it is so strenuous and energy¬ 
sapping in its demands, that only a 
dedicated and supremely fit sports¬ 
man could cope with it successfully. 
It incorporates five different sets of 
exercises performed non-stop, and 
ends with the equivalent of running 
about a mile, but never moving from 
the same spot—an area about the 
size of a small table. 

Although Bland has now played in 
more than a dozen Test matcher, for 
South Africa he still keeps going with 
this unique training routine. His re¬ 
ward has been to establish a place at 
the top of cricket’s tree; and the 
watching public’s reward is that even 
in a match where he might be dis¬ 
missed first ball they will still be 
richly entertained by him. Ho is the 
one cricketer I know who could gen¬ 
uinely win a match without scoring 
a run or taking a wicket.—(Indian 
copyright: By special arrangement 
with World Sports, official magazine 
of the British Olympic Association). 
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SMARTLY 

GROOMED 


Look at the pitiable condition of 
Ajit, who is very much worried 
to control his hairs, while Dilip, 
who has groomed his hairs 
smartly with LA-I-JU—-Tiair cream 
Is not bothered at all 
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MAY CATCH 

SELECTORS 9 EYES! 


T HOUGH Frank Worrell and 
Deryck Murray were unavail¬ 
able for the Quadrangular Inter- 
Territorial tournament played bet¬ 
ween Jamaica, Trinidad, Barbados 
and British Guiana, the series pro¬ 
duced some magnificent all-round 
" performances and must have pro¬ 
voked a lot of second thoughts in 
the minds of those who were in¬ 
clined to believe that West Indies 
selectors will Tfave little trouble in 
picking teams for the forthcoming 
Tests against the Australians. 

Busy with University of the West 
Indies work during the time the 
tournament was played in Barba 
dos, Trinidad and British Guiana, 
Worrell had to turn over the lea¬ 
dership of the Jamaican team to 
veteran Alfred Valentine. And 
Murray, his eyes set on winning 
entry to Cambridge University, in¬ 
formed Trinidad that his academic 
Studies would have to take priority. 

These two—and Garfield Sobers, 
who was chasing records in the 
Sheffield Shield series in Australia 
—represented the only absentees in 
the list of stars who featured in the 
memorable West Indies tour of 
England in 1063. In the Quadran¬ 
gular, in Barbados, the odds were 
firmly in favour of the Barbadians 
whose side were studded with eight 
Internationals in Conrad Hunte, 
Robin Bynoe, Everton Weekes, 
Peter Lashley, Wer Hall, Charlie 
Griffith, Seymour Nurse and Dave 
Allan. British Guiana, with Rohan 
Kanhai, Basil Butcher, Joe Solo¬ 
mon, Lance Gibbs and Clyde Wal¬ 
cott, though not gifted with a pace 
bowling arm, appeared a finer all¬ 
round side when compared with 
Trinidad, whose on-paper strength 
was built around Willie Rodrigues 
and Joey Carew, and bolstered 
along the line by Bryan Davis, Ja¬ 
mil Ali, Pascall Roberts and Alvin 
Corneal. Of the four teams. Jamai¬ 
ca without Worrell, looked the least 
impressive, yet Lester King, Jac¬ 
kie Hendricks and Teddy Griffith 
were to play some surprise roles as 
the series progressed/ 

Man of Moment 

British Guiana, who scored an 
, outright win over Jamaica and 
shared points with Trinidad and 
Barbados, deserved to be victors in 
/ the series which was conducted on 
c the Sheffield Shield points system. 
V Though they began disastrously in 
opening game at Kensington 
fifflth swept 


away the first three batsmen while 
only three runs (all extras) were 
scored, they found a man of the 
moment in Kanhai, who struck one 
of his most attractive centuries in 
reaching 103 while sharing in a 
fourth wicket partnership of 152 
with Solomon. The front-foot ex¬ 
perimental rule played havoc with 
the fast bowlers in this game but 
Hall's accuracy and hostility, to the 
like of which Guianese and other 
territorial batsmen had become un¬ 
accustomed, reaped a harvest of 
scalps. He took six in this Guiana 
first innings of 265 and when Bar¬ 
bados began their reply, Hunte and 
Bynoe in an opening stand worth 
143, gave partisan Barbados watch¬ 
ers much to chortle about. Once 
Hunte and Bynoe left, however, 

By BRUNELL JONES 


very little was seen of the run-rich 
batting brigade. Lance Gibbs 
(three for 110) and Edwin Moham¬ 
med, a left-arm spinner whose 
leisurely, rhythmic run-up gave no 
indication of his virtue, tore such 
a gaping hole into the enemy's 
ranks that Barbados were able to 
lead by only five runs! 

A high standard of fielding was 
set throughout the Barbados in¬ 
nings. Gibbs took two of the best 
near-the-wicket catches seen on 
the ground to dismiss Colin Blades, 
a local hero among; schoolboys, and 
Weekes, who ran into a storm of 
criticism when he asked Guiana to 
bat after he had won the toss. 

When Guiana batted again, But¬ 
cher made adequate amends for 
his first innings failure (0) by 
playing an innings that reminded 
some of the West Indies players of 
his knock in the Test at Lord's 
against England and with Solomon 
doing the thing he has become ac¬ 
customed to in the circumstances 
roducing effective batsmanship 
e was able to declare Guiana's 
second innings at 244 for five. Bar¬ 
bados made no effort to get the 
runs and the game slithered to a 
draw, in favour of Barbados by 
virtue of that slim first innings 
lead. 

Mohammed, in this game, staked 
undeniable claims for considera* 
tion as a left-arm replacement for 
Alfred Valentine. Not so, his oppo¬ 
site number, Rawle Brancker of 
the Barbados aide, who, playing on 


his own track, did nothing to raise 
half-an-ey ebrqw. 

Weekes' Century 

The tournament’s next heroes 
were found during play in the Bar¬ 
bados-Jamaica game that followed 
the stalemate. Weekes led the 
Barbados scoring uith a century 
that contained some of his vintage 
square cuts, square-drives and tugs 
ast mid-on’s outstretched right 
and. But apart from a 4 ’scholarly" 
knock by Hunte, the Barbados ba¬ 
ting lacked character. The rest of 
the true value of play in this in¬ 
nings came from Robert Scarlett, 
an athletic, right arm bowler who 
is certain to wear a West Indies 
cap. When he does, one feels pretty 
certain it will fit him better than 
the one his brother wore in another 
era. Bob spun his way to five Bar¬ 
bados wickets for 95 runs in 24 
overs and his victims included 
Weekes, Nurse and Allan, all form 
players of the Barbados Cricket * 
Association series that preceded 
the tournament. 

Eager to Learn 

We also liked what we saw of a 
young right-arm quick bowler nam¬ 
ed Rudolph Sohen. The lad is lithe, 
eager to learn and, in his first spell 
he moved the red pill from leg 
stump to slip with enough venom 
to make Hunte take extra caution. 
He bowled Bynoe before the bats¬ 
man could complete his backlift 
and triumphed eventually over 
Hunte when McMorris grabbed a 
hot catch. During the preparatory 
stages of the regional series, I had 
a chat with Worrell while he was 
in Trinidad on University business, 
We talked Jamaica cricket and 
Frank was frank enough to declare 
concern over the batting strength 
of the Jamaica team, “We (Jamai¬ 
ca) are in the process of team¬ 
building. The team we will field in 
the series will be built around Mc¬ 
Morris, Teddy Griffith (batting); 
Valentine and King (bowling)." 

He added that Maurice Foster, 
Renford Pinnock*, Owen Mitchell 
and Bob Scarlett should do well. 
Now, as Jamaica replied to Barba¬ 
dos’ quite modest total of 338, one 
looked for a bright start from Mc¬ 
Morris and Griffith. And rightly. 
For, McMorris’ play is moulded on 
the rock of responsibility, while 
Griffith, a hard-stroking left-hand- 

Co ntimmd on noxt pag* 
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er, plays his shots from the word 
“go”, Hall, Griffith, or whom have 
you, notwithstanding. 

Hall dismissed McMorris with a 
swinging full-toss and young Fos¬ 
ter, overawed, lost his life tickling 
a snorter into Allan’s greedy gloves 
behind. Griffith curbed his urge to 
have a bang and decided to be “se¬ 
nior” partner to Pinnock, a mop¬ 
pet-like lad with a stance that re¬ 
minds one and all of George 
Headley. 

Pinnock did not allow Hall’s and 
Griffith’s speed, bouncers, nor in¬ 
deed, the fact that he stood about 
five foot something to the giant’s 
six-and-over stature to stand in his 
way in his hunt for runs. He took 
68 m this innings and led the Ja¬ 
maicans’ batting. Then, when 
Hunte and Bynoe provided Bar¬ 
bados with enough runs to venture 
n declaration at 229 for 1, Jamaica 
were set to get 353 for victory. Pin¬ 
nock was again among the runs. 


This time he blazed 106, most of 
these runs being taken off the 
three-pronged Barbados attack of 
Hall, Griffith and Richard Edwards. 
When the scorers closed their books 
on this game, Jamaica were 311 
for 8, 

The Trinidad Phase 

The Trinidad phase of the senes 
provided the richest episodes and, 
from the selectors’ point of view, 
the most* valuable bits of evidence 
for future reference. 

Play in the first match of this leg 
began on a calypso note that sug¬ 
gested a thorough beating for the 
Trinidadians. But the calypsonians 
-uninitiated “experts”—discovered 
they were quite out of tune when 
Trinidad declared at 367 for seven 
against Jamaica. A century from 
Bryan Davis, an opening batsman 
with a temperament in keeping 
with the best traditions of the men 
who take the new ball at the start 
of an innings; and knocks for 79 
and 68 by Willie Rodriguez and a 
swarthy medium-pace bowler nam¬ 
ed Kenny Roberts created this 
happy feeling in the Trinidad dress¬ 
ing room. Those of us who looked 



* It gives you smoother 
smarter shaves. 


sronT St vastiM*'? 

beyond the story of batting succes¬ 
ses found, worthwhile information 
in the efforts of Griffiths’s seam- 
bowling and King’s splendid com 
trol when he bowled from the nor* 
them end of the Oval with the wind 
blowing over his right shoulder. 

Later, when the Jamaicans bat* 
ted, Trinidad sprang a three-card 
spin trick comprising Rodriguez, 
with right arm leg-breaks and 
googlies, Jamil Ali, right arm off- 
breaks, and Pasca Roberts, left- 
arm leg-breaks. 

Teddy Griffith, playing his 
strokes with easy freedom, and 
Lester King, who came in at No. 8, 
when the Jamaicans were caught 
in a web of spin to chance his hand 
for 89 runs, were the main planks 
of Valentine’s team’s batting in 
this innings, McMorris, Pinnock 
and Mitchell all failed; so that 
when Jamaica's innings closed, 
they were 35 runs off Trinidad’s 
first innings total. 


Rich Harvest 

Later in the series, in the game 
against Barbados in Jamaica’s se¬ 
cond innings when he took five for 
25 m 21.5 overs Ali looked as fine 
'j bowler one can hope to see 
wearing a Test cap. He had final 
tournament figures of 19 wickets 
tor 479 runs in 198.5 overs and 
topped all other efforts, including 
those by Gibbs (11 for 270), and 
Valentine (11 for 320). One would 
say his shining hours came during 
the key fixture against Barbados. 
He reaped a rich harvest in the 
Barbados first innings, trapping 
Hunte (10), Lashley (43). Weekes 
(11*). Branck**r. (12) and Hal) (1J> 

The rest <»t the standouts of this 
memorable senes in which Solo¬ 
mon underlined his unassessable 
worth to the West Indies side, by 
hitting a century in each innings of 
the deciding fixture against Trim 
dad at Georgetown, were Bryan 
Davis, Laurie Amsterdam, Scar 
lett, Roberts and Andy Alenng - 
among the uncapped men. 

Dams drew well-earned praise 
from critics in each of the tern 
tones for hi^ superb -display of de¬ 
dicated baling in the final match 
Though (quite naturally) la eking 
in Kanhai-hke sparkle, Weekes-tan 
power and Solomon-style polish. 
Davis contrived to put his side or, 
thf plane of safety when challeng¬ 
ed by the wiles of Gibbs and lan 
Porsuad. 

A sum-up of the most noteworthy 
performances bv claim-stakers m 
the series, would suggest the fol¬ 
lowing names: Bryan Davis, Teddy 
Griffith, Richard Edwards, Bob 
Scarlett, Pascall Roberts, Ian Per 
saud, Rudolph Cohen and Alvin 
Corneal. 

I think the names of all these lads 
have been jotted down into the 
books of the selectors and feel 
pretty certain they will be among 
those asked to make themselves 
available for the forthcoming visit 
of the Australian! 






The District Schools team. 







T HE touring cricketers from Ceylon 
found themselves on a hard hunt 
at Poona by a queer combination 
called th* Maharashtra Cricket Asso¬ 
ciation XI Owing to a miserable bat¬ 
ting failure on the easy-paced Hira- 
bag wicket, the Island visitors had 
to strain their nerves for a face- 
saving draw m the three- .ay Police 
Welfare fixture on December 24, 26 
and 27. 

The home team which weighed 
more in batting strength, surprisingly 
hdd supremacy throughout in the 
of her two departments also The tour¬ 
ist* did not exploit the advantage of 
the loss which their skipper Tissera 
won and gave them one of the made- 
to-order plumb pitches of the pre 
sent times It was on this delightful 
paradise of wukets that llanif Mo- 
ha med had reaped the richest harvest 
of a hundred before lunch and a dou¬ 
ble century before tea Hamf’s his 
tone performance came on the open¬ 
ing day of Pakistan's three-day match 
against the Combined Universities in 
1960 But the early Ceylonese bats¬ 
men, on this occasion, failed to get 
on top of the opening and medium- 
paced Maharashtra attack which 
lacked speed, fire, sting or variety 
Ponniah kept his end so tightly shut 



The Maharashtra players being presented to Mr Nanavah, Inspector Gene¬ 
ral of Police, Maharashtra State, who is shaking hands wi*b skipper Chandu 
Borde while Hanumanf Singh is awaiting his turn next to him 


BORDE AND BHOSLE 
DOMINATE the STAGE 

By SADASHIV PALSULE 


With Ceylon Cricketers In India 



Weerasinghe, who proved o saviour of 
the tourists, making a stylish sweep. 


up that only 16 runs trickled from 
his blade during the 120 minutes* 
morning session' He was mainly res¬ 
ponsible for keeping his side's total 
of 73 for one at lunch far behind the 
clock. 

Fast Tempo 

Borde himself was incapacitated 
for bowling, nursing ah injuied finger, 
and had no other recognised spinner 
with him Chandu had to employ a 
captain's common tnck of calling 
upon some batsmen to try their luck 
with the leather Bhosle and guest 
star Hanumant Singh m the after¬ 
noon and Baba Sidhaye after the tea 
interval were thus put into operation 
They did a wonderful job with their 
leg breaks and googlies to claim bet¬ 
ween themselves Ponniah, De Silva, 
Idroos, Fernando and the heroic 
Weerasinghe, .who played a sparkling 
knock of 54 in 89 minutes with ten 
fours and brilliant foot-work Mohol 
had Tissera leg before to break the 
backbone of Ceylon batting The Ma¬ 
harashtra fielding rose to great 
heights when Sidhaye made two spec¬ 
tacular catches to dismiss Idroos and 
Weerasinghe, the latter off his own 
delivery. Ceylon finished the day with 
238 for eight wickets. None of their 


batsmen, except Weerasinghe, lived 
up to their reputation as valiant 
stroke-makers. 

The Ceylon tail wagged vigorously 
to add 41 runs in about as many mi¬ 
nutes when the innings was packed 
up on December 26 A better part of 
this figure was produced through 
lofted shots resulting in boundaries by 
Chanmugham and Fredrick who pro¬ 
ved a delightful contrast to the dull 
and drab display of the first day's 
morning Their total of 279 remained 
easily vulnerable. 

Maharashtra's reply of 264 for five 
at close of the second day's play was 
highlighted by the fast tempo of the 
game, attractive stroke-play and a 
merited fourth wicket partnership of 
117 runs between Bhosle and Sher 
Mohamed The hard-hitting Kher and 
Gore had given the home side a 
flashy start when 57 runs stormed on 
the board in 37 minutes. Bhosle and 
Sher served up a feast of varied 
strokes each contributing an identical 
individual score of 67. Sher put up 
quite a polished display, while there 
was a pleasing artistry in Bhosle's 
batsmanship Their century stand laid 
the foundations of a big lead and, 
towards dose, Borde showed glimpses 
of his class for his unbeaten 27. Off- 
spinner Chanmugham was the most 
effective as well as most accurate 
among the Ceylon bowlers. Not only 
did he capture the highest number of 
wickets (4) but he also checked the 
swift flow of runs. 


Flawless Century 

Before the play began on the con¬ 
cluding dgy, Borde proposed to Tis¬ 
sera to have time equally divided. 
But the Ceylon skipper did not agree. 
Tissera told me that he would have 
certainly done so had Borde made an 
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Vijay Bhosle, who suddenly shot Into 
the new role of an effective spin 
bowler. 


overnight declaration and given him 
(Tissera) the choice when to declare 
the tourists' innings. In that case, 
Tissera would have made a sporting 
declaration. As things stood, he did 
not, however, want to tie himself 
down to a fixed batting period. So 
Borde and the Maharashtra innings 
continued- The popular Indian Test 
stalwart went on to compile a flaw¬ 
less century (119), hig second in suc¬ 
cession against Ceylon. Sidhaye, 
Joshi, Mohol and Pandav, returned 
after brief stays with him and it was 
the last man—Chandu Limaye—who 



Chonmuabom, who wos the most suc¬ 
cessful Ceylon bowler with ocairote 
off spfefflfft, *s going through o per¬ 
fect action. 


helped Borde achieve the glorious dis¬ 
tinction, Borde deliberately ended his 
magnificent captain's knock lifting 
De Silva high but straight into the 
hands of Idroos at deep mid-wicket, 
when the home side's total had peach¬ 
ed 416 in 410 minutes. 

The tourists, 137 runs in arrears, 
had 140 minutes to bat in their 
second venture. As no result was pos¬ 
sible within such a short time, a tame, 
formal draw was a foregone conclu¬ 
sion. But Bhosle seemed to have re¬ 
turned from his Lancashire commit¬ 
ments this season with many sur- 
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prise packages in his pockets. He let 
himself go with yet another magic 
spell of leg-break-googly deliveries 
that brought him striking success and 
promoted him to the ranks of regular 
bowlers. Claiming five wickets for 35 
runs, he caused a near landslide in 
the toutists' batting. With their score 
at 115 for six wickets, excitement 
ran high at the dim prospects of a 
home victory, Weerasinghe and Fer¬ 
nando however played out time and 
made it a draw. The Ceylon total had 
moved up to 132, still five runs short 
of the deficit. 
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NO ENTRY FEE—NO ACE LIMIT! 

Get an entry coupon from your dealer. Fill it in. 
Send it to “The King and Queen of Kolynos 
Smiles", Post Bag No. 10030. Bombay-1, along 
with a recent un-retouched photograph 
(minimum size 3| w x 21") of your smiling face 
and one Giant-size empty carton or one King- 
size empty carton or tv^o Large-si/e empty 
cartons of Kolynos Dental Cream. Superwhite 
or Chlorophyll. The best smiles win the prizes. 
The results wili be announced in this journal. 

CLOSING DATE: 


HURRY! 
HURRY! 
HURRY! 
YOUR SMIUE 
MAY WIN 
A PRIZE! 
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Get an entry 
coupon from your 
dealer TODAY. 
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SPORT & PASTIME 



Snrobjeet Singh Heft 1 ) vvhc» scored o (me century, going in to bat 
with As<f in Hyderabad's second innings 


H YDERABAD maintained their firm 
grip on the Ghulam Ahmed Tro¬ 
phy for the South Zone Schools when 
they beat Madras by 212 runs in the 
final on the Central College (Banga¬ 
lore)) turf wicket This, it must be 
remembered, is their sixth successive 
win since the Trophy was instituted 
in 1952. Hyderabad were Schools 


champions in 1952-’53, and again in 
1955-’56 while Madras have had this 
honour in l953-’54, ’54-’55 and My¬ 
sore won this trophy in '56-*57. 

Those of us who watched the vari¬ 
ous schools teams were confident that 
Hyderabad with their all-round abi¬ 
lity would be the ultimate champions 
this year. Andhra, who beat Kerala, 


were completely outplayed by Hyde¬ 
rabad in the semi-final by an innings. 
The Mysore-Madras tie provided 
some interesting cricket in which 
Madras got the better of Mysore. 
Both in batting, bowling and out-cric- 
ket Madras were superior but the 
team were about to be scratched from 
the tournament as they played two 
players who were "over-aged” accord¬ 
ing to the list submitted by the man¬ 
ager. But due to the intervention of 
Mr M. Chinnaswami the protest 
lodged by Mysore was withdrawn 
and Madras were permitted to play 
the final against Hyderabad It is a 
groat pity that the Mysore boys did 
not get a fair deal. 

1 am also very disappointed at the 
way these matches were arranged. 
The South Zone final concluded on 
December 29 and the same night the 
team representing the South Zone 
had to leave for Delhi. The Jt>oys 
could reach Delhi on the evening of 
January 1 and they are asked to play 
the very next day! This is funny. 
Either the South Zone matches could 
have been played earlier or the Inter- 
Zone matches played later. There is 
one other point that needs special 
attention, and that is playing on turf 
wickets. It should not be very diffi¬ 
cult to get the South Zone boys toge¬ 
ther and play them on turf wickets, 
and also insist on the schoolboys 
playing only on turf in their Zonal- 
Inter-State tournament. 

The South Zone tournament pro¬ 
vided a rich and interesting fare/ 



^ Ravichandran. captain of the Madras team, leading his players In, 
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especially the two matches—between 
Mysore and Madras and again bet¬ 
ween Hyderabad and Madras. I must 
say that the Madras boys acquitted 
themselves very well under very dif¬ 
ficult conditions in the first match 
against Mysore and they put a good 
show against Hyderabad on the first 
day in getting the strong batting side 


of Hyderabad out for 103 runs. It 
was Madras* poor batting that let 
them down. Many fine cricketers were 
on view and I am sure quite a few 
will play for their State. I was parti¬ 
cularly impressed with Nagendra 
Kumar—Nagesh to his friends—Jay- 
anthilal, Sarabjeet Singh and their 
exquisite wicket-keeper Asif of the 


Hyderabad team, Ravichaudran* Ra- 
kesh and Bargav Mehta of Madras, 
Vijayakrishna, Bheedu of Mysore and 
Srinivasan of Kerala. Raviehandran of 
Madras was the pick of the leaders 
and was rightly chosen to lead the 
South Zone team. It is a pity that 
more people did not patronise the 
matches 
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Ranji Trophy 


SHUKLA'S ALL-ROUND 
PERFORMANCE 


By OUR CORRESPONDENT 


A FINE all-round performance by 
U.Ps.’ skipper Anand Shukla, who 
hil up 28 and 96 and bagged 12 wic¬ 
kets for 165 runs helped the home 
learn score a thrilling 38-run win over 
Madhya Pradesh in the Central Zone 
-Ranji Trophy uc staged at the Sigra 
Sports Stadium. Varanasi. between 
December 19 and 21 last with 18 minu¬ 
tes to spare. The home team thus 
avenged their last year’s five-wicket 
defeat by M.P. 

For the last four years Anand 
Shukla has been batting and bowling 
consistently well It came as a big 
disappointment to U.P. sports circles, 
when he was not given a chance to 
play in one of the unofficial Test* 


against Ceylon. He narrowly missed 
being the only cricketer in India to 
bag ten wickets and score 100 runs 
in a Ranji Trophy match twice. 
Given scope and opportunity, this 
player with an essentially aggressive 
attitude can rise to great heights. He 
is certainly one of the most promising 
all-rounders in Indian cricket to-day. 

Madhya Pradesh’s skipper Chandu 
Sarwate won the toss and decided to 
held U.F were all out for 240 runs 
shortly after resumption of play on 
the second day without any addition 
to tile overnight total. Left-handers 
Ghulam Murtaza (67) and Dinesh 
Nautiyal (44) were concerned in a 
fine first wicket stand of 79 made in 
125 minutes. Anand Shukla (28) and 


tingling sensation 

...and then 

refreshed feeling 
all through the day ! 
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Arshad Waliullah 26 (not out), made 
useful contributions. The 18-year-old 
schoolboy Akhil Khan took three for 
61 and Udai Singh four for 66. 

Madhya Pradesh were all out for 
195 runs in their first knock. Ashoke 
Jagdale (37), wicket-keeper V. Pen- 
derkar (24),.Bhagwandas (30), Salim 
Khan (34), and Udai Singh (36 not 
out) were the top scorers. Anand 
Shukla returned the figures of 
28.2-8-63-6, 

U,P. were 66 for two at close of the 
second day and closed their innings 
at 222 for six on the third day. Anand 
Shukla scored 96 in 71 minutes and 
hit 12 fours and one six off Sarwate 
over the mid-wicket boundary. He 
survived two chances—one stumping 
chance off Joshi at 66 and a catch 
off Sarwate at 59, which Patel drop¬ 
ped at long on. Laxmi (50) and K. 
V. R. Murthy (28), who retired hurt 
were the other prominent scorers. N- 
Dua took three for 48 runs. 

Needing 268 runs for an outright 
victory, M.P looked well set with 171 
for two at tea. They had to make 97 
m 90 minutes for victory. On re¬ 
sumption, Pcnderkar was run out 
after scoring 42 and Bhagwan Das 
followed suit. He tried to drive Ghu- 
>am Murtaza without getting on top 
! of ihe ball and offered a simple eaten 
j to Shukla at cover. Bhagwan Das 
batted for 123 minutes for his 71 and 
hit 9 fours. He excelled in drives In 
62 minutes after tea, eight wickets 
fell for 41 and MP. were all out for 
229 runs. M Joshi (34), Ashoke Jag¬ 
dale (27), Bhagwandas (71), V. P. 
Penderkar (42), and C. T. Sarwate 
(28) were the chief run-getlers. An¬ 
and Shukla took six for 102 in 37 
overs of which seven were maidens. 

! Ghulam Murtaza took three for 41 in 
| 22 overs of which ten were maidens. 

j Madhya Pradesh went down gol- 
! lantly in their bid for victory. 


Do you Know? 

By BACH 
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ritHE All-India Inter-State (West 
JL Zone) Schools cricket tournament 
was played at Ahmedabad from De¬ 
cember 13 to 21 last and evoked a 
great deal of interest in the game in 
the capital of Gujerat. 

In the first semi-final, Maharashtra, 
after defeating Baroda in the quar¬ 
ter-final met Bombay, holders of the 
West Zone Championship. Batting 
first Maharashtra were in a poor way 
against the redoubtable champions to 
muster 135 runs only. S. B. Kulkarni 
played a capital innings of 56. E 
Solkar of Bombay proved most effec¬ 
tive as a bowler and he captured si* 
wickets at the cost of 44 runs only 
In reply, Bombay put up a good total 
of 299 highlighted by a magnificent 
century by their opening batsman. 
Kiran Adhikari, and a solid knock of 
50 by A. Madgaskar Bombay won the 
match by virtue of their first innings 
lead to enter the final. 

In the second semi-final Saurash- 
tra trounced a weak Guierat side by 
an innings and 24 runs. Gujerat made 
142 and 58. Saurashtra in their first 



Bombay Schools, who won the West Zone schools tournament, for the Mth 

year in a row. 


BOMBAY 
SCHOOLBOYS* 
DISTINCTION 

By P. F. KEKOBAD 


innings registered 224 runs. A. Mehta 
contributed 72 runs and Raisingh 62 
for them, 

In the final, Saurashtra, batting 
first, were skittled out for a poor total 
of 88 runs. Bombay's medium pace 
bowler Rath ore wrecked Saurashtra’s 
innings completely by capturing seven 
wickets conceding 27 runs only in the 
process. Nagdeo of Bombay captured 
three wickets for 6 runs only, Going 


m to bat Bombsj, the champions, 
made a spirited reply amassing 380 
runs All the Saurashtra bowlers re¬ 
ceived a severe thrashing from tho 
Bombay lads. Kiran Adhikari once 
again played a fine innings full of de¬ 
lightful strokes all round the wicket 
to collect 66 runs S Gavaskar col¬ 
lected 68 runs before he was caught 
by Parekh off Prasana. Atul Mankad 
iceistered his half century before he 


r. as smartly stumped by Parekh off 
Xiddique Batting for the second time 
Saurashtra were routed for a meagre 
total of 145. However Atul Mehta and 
Siddique put up a magnificent back- 
io-the-wall fight for 2 solid hours 
cidying all the Bombay bowlers to 
collect 34 and 30 runs respectively 
before getting out ultimately M, Rege 
was the most successful bowler cap¬ 
turing three wickets for 20 runs, 
Bombay won most comfortably by an 
innings and 147 runs retaining the 
Pravinsinhji Trophy for the fifth year 
in succession. 



V. G. Gore, Maharashtra captain, who 
scored a fine century against Garoda. 



The Maharashtra team, one of the semJ-finaiists In the tournament. 




WHERE WELLESLEY 
PLAYED CRICKET! 

By A HARIDASS 


did not mind Ramunni occupying 
the crease as long as he desired! 
Then there were P. M. Raghevan. 
a fine all-rounder, who later cap¬ 
tained the Travancore-Cochin team, 
K. M. Madhavan, who once repre¬ 
sented Maharashtra against Sar¬ 
dine's M.C.C. team, ‘Jammam* 
Moosa with a back-lift going right 
upto the wicket-keeper's nose, the 
late A. C. Prabhakaran, who died 
in active service, §md many more. 
The Sports Club had fine players 
like Raju, Sadasivan, A. D. Moidoo, 
who used to start his bowling run 
from somewhere near long-off and 
end up near the batting crease, 


1 WAS /me »»f the locals witnessing 
the fine tight staged hy Kerala 
against Madras in the Ranji Trophy 
cricket rnalch on the beautiful 
TelUcherry Maidan facing the sea 
during the last Christmas holidays. 
The talk, as is natural to the occa¬ 
sion, began to drift around our cric¬ 
ket tradition built over' a hundred 
years We covered such a lot of 
gmund that I felt it was worth¬ 
while to pen my impressions for 
Spoft & Pastimf, my favourite sports 
weekly. 

Cricket in Telheherry dales back 
to 18t>0, The Englishmen stationed 
in Ihe town started the game and 
even Laid Wellesley is said to 
have played a match or two on the 
Maidan The proximity of Euro¬ 
pean planters at Coorg and P 0 II 1 - 
betta and the visits of teams from 
places like Salem and Mangalore 
gave a fillip to the game in the 
town. 

The annual Potlibelta matches 
really used to be festive occasions. 
The players of the Teilicherrv 
Town Club would get up round 
about two in the morning and com¬ 
mence their journey in a chartered 
bus with a basket of fresh fish, a 
precious commodity for th* 
Coorg planters. After an enjoyable 
day on the field they would return 
home with baskets of oranges pre¬ 
sented by the European planters. 
Cricket knew no barriers and it 
helped to build lasting friendships 
between the Europeans and the lo¬ 
cal Indians. 

Leading Clubs 

Originally the Tellicherry Town 
Club were the only leading team 
and had in their ranks players like 
C. P. Pocker, E. K. Varadan, E. 
K. Pappan, Chumman and O 
Bhaskaran, But by the 1930’s the 
talent was so much that more 
teams sprang up, among which the 
Tellicherry Sports Club made a 
big mark. It is worth noting that 
Mushtaq Ali, the great Test cric¬ 
keter, was an honorary member of 
this club. This club undertook tours 
of Coimbatore, Salem and Banga¬ 
lore and had creditable perform¬ 
ances. A. Kunhi Packi, uncle of A. 
Babu, who captained Kerala in the 
match against Madras, was a hec¬ 
tic hitter. Then there were Abdu, 
Ebroo and “Chilian” Kuttoo. The 
last-named was once involved in an 
interesting incident: A ball got 
lodged in his pads while batting, 
when someortfe in the fielding side 


shouted to pick it up. The wicket¬ 
keeper immediately began to chase 
Kuttoo who had started running, he 
got at him, hugged him and ap¬ 
pealed 1 But the umpire knew 
better' 

An off-shoot of the Sports Club 
were the Excelsior Club, now the 
United Club. Tht* famous hitter, 
Thampurankandy Anandan, who 
was one of the spectators in the 
Madras-Kerala match, used to as 
Mst the Excelsior Club. His “re¬ 
ply” of a brilliant century after S. 
Saravanamuthu of the Tamil Union 
Club of Ceylon had made one ear¬ 
lier in the day is still talked about 
The Ceylonese hit up 110 and Anan- 
dan's reply was with 117 runs 
which contained quite a number of 
sixes 

Plenty of Cricket 

The Town Club weie at their 
zenith in the late thirties and early 
forties. They had Teddy Gabriel, 
who w'as Madras University’s open¬ 
ing bowler, C. P. Kunhi Ahmed, as 
fine a bat on the field as a gentle¬ 
man off it, and Murkoth Ramunni, 
who could stay at the wicket as 
long as he wanted and yet score no 
runs 1 Really some of his opponents 


"Dim” Kuttoo, with his novel one- 
handed leg-glance even off balls 
pitching on the off-stump. 

Tellicherry has seen plenty of 
cricket and good cricket too from 
the Vizianagaram team captained 
by “Vizzy”, from the famous Sara¬ 
vanamuthu and his team, from S. 
Coomaraswamy and his Ceylon 
side, and players like N. N. 
Swarna, Ugappa Shetty, bowler 
Knshnappa, the great H. P. Ward 
and C. P. Johnstone, Cowdrey, 
father of Colin Cowdrey, all-round¬ 
er Hollingwotth and a host of 
others. The mind lingers on those 
days, not for the talent displayed 
or the scores made but for the tre¬ 
mendous enthusiasm that gripped 
all of us We used to fix the flags, 
spread the matting and do every 
little act for playing the game we 
loved so much Those days may 
not come again. 

Or am I wrong? Perhaps the 
youngsters of to-day “will recall 
equally nostalgic memories of 
bearded Milka Singh, of Mallick's 
great century, the appearance of 
Test players, Kumar and Venkat- 
raghavan and other characters in 
to-dav’s cricket, when they grow 
old. 



Some of Tellicherry's old-ttmers: Kunhiohmcd, Moidoo, Haridass, T. Anan 
dan and Ramunni. 
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A LEGEND 

IN HIS LIFE-TIME! 


it 


T HE news that Queen Elizabeth’s 
New Year honours list contains 
the award of knighthood for Stanley 
Matthews, the great English foot¬ 
baller, will thrill the votaries of the 
game all over the world. This soccer 
maestro has verily become a legend 
in his life-time and is a name to con¬ 
jure with wherever the game is play¬ 
ed. He was the biggest crowd-puller 
the sport has ever known. 

In awarding the honour for the 
first time to a professional footballer 
the British Government have done a 
great honour to the game, and put 
him on a par with the cricket immort¬ 
als. the late J. B. Hobbs, L. Hutton 
and the incomparable Australian D 
G, Bradman, Stan certainly reached 
the heights in his field as much as 
these cricketers attained in theirs and 
the popularity and esteem he elicited 
from his countrymen as well as others 
were no whit less. 

At 50, Stanley Matthews still re¬ 
tains his interest in the game both as 
a player and as an administrator. He 
has played a big part in shaping Eng¬ 
lish football. He has taken part in 
many of Blackpool’s triumphs and 
when he left First Division pastures 
to return to Stoke City in 1961 where 
be had started his unique career 30 
years, earlier, it was with confidence 
and firm determination to do his best 
by the side. And he immediately left 
his imprint. From a struggling club 
heading for demotion, they became a 
magnificent thriving organisation and 
champions of the Second Division at 
the end of the season. It was almost 
entirely due to the inspiration provid¬ 
ed by the ever-green Stan. 

Stanley Matthews was a prodigy 
even as a school-boy and he soon 
captivated the crowd with his tantal¬ 
ising body-swerves, tremendous speed 
and superb ball-control. His fame as 
outside-right spread throughout the 
world and even now he is known to 
bewilder the opposing defence. He 
has been in England sides close on 
90 occasions, but perhaps his greatest 
exhibition of football wizardry was in 
the Cup final in 1953 when he helped 
Blackpool win the coveted trophy. 

Matthews has the unique distinc¬ 
tion of being voted “Footballer of the 
Year" by the British sportswriters 
twice. Now good old Stan has become 
Sir Stanley but he would always re¬ 
main a simple footballer, ready to 
teach the finer points of the game to 
any one who cares to listen to him 
and equally willing to learn a thing 
or two about the game, if anybody 
has the capacity to teach him- The 
t*on#wr has come not-a day too soon. 
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Hyderabad Football-13 


LION-HEARTED 




By N. GANESAN 


W HILE admitting that team first Eleven. Similarly since he 
work and technique are better began to play for the Hyderabad 
nowadays, veteran footballers of State team in 1944, he was a “must" 
Hyderabad are generally prone to for the team till his retirement in 
believe, as almost all old timers 1958. He captained the Police team 
usually do, that the soccer stars from 1952 to 1956 during which pe- 
of the 1920’s were individually better riod he led the side to a hat-trick 
than the popular players of to-day. of victories in the Rovers Cup 
However, they make one exception, tournament. That was in 1952, 1953 
Syed Khaja Moinuddin, known to all and 1954. With the team having 
soccer followers as Moin, is readily won in 1950 and 1951 also under 
accepted by them as one of the Fruval's and Jamal’s captaincy 
greatest players to serve the game, respectively, Moin enabled them to 
Among modern players he is listed set up a new record in the history 
at the very top. of the tournament. For four years 

he also captained the State team, 
Moin played a magnificent role, from 1953 to 1956. 



sometimes as centre-forward and 
mostly as outside right, in making 
the Hyderabad City Police football 
team a crack side. Every member 
of the team pulled his weight, no 
doubt; but some worked harder than 
the others. A versatile footballer. 
Moin can claim a lion’s share in 
the successes of the team 

Rovers’ Hat-Trick 

The Hyderabad City Police were 
fortunate in having the services of 
loyal and faithful footballers. Moin 
was one who was willing to stake 
his all for the sake of the team. 
From 1941, when he walked into 
the team, to 1958 he played continu¬ 
ously for them; always being in the 
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Born in 1923, Moin began playing 
football quite early. He took to the 
game only after joining the Urdu 
Shareef Middle School. The late 
S. A. Rahim was the school’s 
Games Master. When Moin won the 
school athletics championship, stan¬ 
ding first in the 100 and 200 metres, 
long jump and the triple jump, 
Rahim was greatly impressed by 
the prowess of the youngster. When 
Moin showed some interest in foot¬ 
ball, Rahim took him under his 
care and helped him to shape into 
one of the top footballers of the 
country. Moin’s interest in athletics 
continued even after he attained 
fame as a footballer. In 1953, he 
was second in the 100 metres in the 
All-India Police Meet at Lucknow. 

First International 

When Moin went to the Darul-ul- 
Uloom High School, he continued to 
improve with every outing. Even 
while in this school, he turned out 
for the Eleven Hunters and played 
for them at several outstalion cen¬ 
tres. For some time he also assis¬ 
ted the Students’ Athletic Club, be¬ 
fore he was employed in the Police 
Department. Immediately, Mom was 
included in the Police team. His 
performances were so reliable that 
he was never out of the Police team 
except when injuries prevented him 
from playing. And such occasions 
were rare. 


Moinuddin 

drew the first two “Tests” with the 
All-Burma team. In the third, Moin 
was asked to lead the attack. He 
responded by scoring three goals 
and India won by five goals to one. 
In the fourth “Test”, Moin scored 
two goals within 15 minutes of the 
start. He was then given "special 
attention" by the Burmese. It 
resulted in his leaving the field with 
an injury. 

Ambition Realised 

Out of the Asian Games held at 
Delhi because of the injury, Moin 
turned LUu Far East again and hel¬ 
ped India in the Asian Quadrangu¬ 
lar at Colombo and was a member 
of the Indian team at the Helsinki 
Olympics. Along with the other 
members of the Indian team, Moin 
played a number of exhibition mat¬ 
ches at several European soccer 
centres. After another tour of the 
Far East, Moin was included in the 
Indian team for the second Asian 
Games at Manila as also for the 
Quadrangular at Calcutta in 1954. 
When India met Sweden, the mantle 
of captaincy fell on the broad shoul¬ 
ders of Moin. In 1955, he was the 
vice-captain of the team that took 
part in the Afghan Independence 
Day celebrations at Kabul. 

Moin led the Hyderabad State 
Football Association team on a tour 


Moin wps called to the pre-Olym¬ 
pic training camp at Snillong in 
1948 but got his break only two 
years later when he was included 
in the team that toured the Far 
East. On this tour, with the great 
Mewalal as ,iwmtm.fnrwarH jndf* 


of Ceylon in 1954. The team re* 
mained unbeaten in six matches. 
Moin’s ambition was fulfilled in 
1956 when Hyderabad won the Na¬ 
tional championshhip at Trivand¬ 
rum. The next year on koine 




/AWUAar 25; 1965. 

ned the Santosh trophy, Moin once 
again assisting them. 

Announcing his retirement in 1958, 
Moin underwent training as a coach 
under Rahim. He was the Police 
team's coach from 1958 to 1962. In 
1961, he also passed out of the Na¬ 
tional Institute of Sports, Patiala. 
He is also a good class II referee. 

Moin was a fine runner, but mere 
speed is of little avail in football. 
He possessed several tricks and 
often had the full backs in two 
minds, by a neat swerve or change 
of direction. He kicked powerfully 
with either leg. He was never ste¬ 


reotyped in his methods- His lightn¬ 
ing change of action at the last 
moment baffled many a defender. 
Moin was also a flag kick specialist 
He was as elusive as he was fast 
and his centring ability and ball 
control were to be seen to be be¬ 
lieved. The shot that paid him and 
his side well was the screw shot. 

In whatever position Moin played, 
he never waited for others to ins¬ 
pire and guide him. He himself 
almost always provided the inspi¬ 
ration for others. One incident will 
suffice to illustrate how he laboured 
to inspire confidence among others. 


.' S - ' 
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In 1954, the Indian soccer team were 
trailing, 0-2 against Japan in the 
Asian Games at Manila. The two 
goals scored by the Japanese had a 
demoralising effect on the Indian 
team. The opponenLs wej*e playing 
with their tails up, but Moin was as 
unruffled as ever. He moved over to 
the centre-forward positron and tore 
gaps in the Jap defence and scored 
twice in quick succession. When 
India were on level terms, the other 
members of the team began to give 
of their best. When full time arrived 
India retired winners by four goals to 
two.— (To he continued). 
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Sensations of Sport 

DRINK COST HIM 
THE DERBY 

By FRANK WRIGHT 


M ORE “characters” adorn the his¬ 
tory of the turf than any other 
sport but few of them can even start 
to compare with the famous York¬ 
shire jockey, “Wild Bill” Scott. As the 
rider of nine winners of the St Legor, 
four of the Derby, three of the Oaks 
and three of the Two Thousand Gui¬ 
neas, his ability in the saddle is a 
legend in the north of England. 

Yet his success—phenomenal as it 
was— would have been much greater 
had he managed to stay sober more 
often. Scott, whose career spanned an 
incredible 35 years from 1815 to 1850, 
was really born a century too late. 
He was a rough, roistering, full-of- 
life type who readily ad mi tied that 
from the time he was HI he never 
spent a sober evening. With his bro¬ 
ther John—still believed by many 
Yorkshire people to have been the 
greatest trainer of all time—he could 
have rewritten the record book in 
racing. 

Sacked by Brother! 

In 14 years, John trained 41 win¬ 
ners of English classics—and Bill 
could have ridden most of them As 
it is, Bill’s record—nine victories m 
the St. Leger—is still unequalled 

But because of his drinking, he was 
sacked by his brother as stable jockey 
and lost the chance of becoming pos¬ 
sibly the most successful jockey in 
history. 

It was this addiction to drink that 
cost him the 1846 Derby—and caused 
one of the greatest sensations ever 
at Epsom. .Scott's mount was Sir Tat¬ 
too Sykes which he had bought as a 
yearling and named after a famous 
Yorkshire sportsman of the time. 
When it easily won the 2000 Guineas 
(carrying a small fortune from north 
England punters) bookmakers made 
it Derby favourite, but impressive 
runs by other fancied colts saw its 
price ease just before the race. 

The night before the Derby Scott 
threw a premature “victory party” 
at which the champagne corks pop¬ 
ped until long after midnight. 

Raged at Bookies 

Arriving at Epsom that afternoon 
he still had a king-size hangover and 
when he found that bookmakers were 
offering odds as much as 8-1 against 
his colt he was furious. Any sober, 
clear-thinking person would have 
been happy to snap up the extended 
odds but Scott took it as a personal 
affront. 

Cursing and swearing he swallow¬ 
ed half a bottle of brandy* then rush** 


ed into the ring shouting: “I'll take 
£.8000 to £1000 Sir Tatlon wins in 
a trot.” He then stormed back to the 
jockeys* room, finished off the brandy 
and continued to rant and rage even 
while changing and weighing out 

A stern warning by the stewards 
temporarily quietened him as he went 
out to mount up but it was obvious 



. -. , —-- shocked Scott _ 


He continued to rant and rage . , , 

from his unsteady gait that he had 
consumed too much brandy- Having 
cursed bookmakers and stewards up 
till that stage, the jockey turned his 
attention to the luckless starter as the 
field was lining up. Whether Scott's 
oaths flustered him is problematical 
but there was a long delay in lining 
up the field and when he did let them 
go only half the horses were facing 
up. 

Left Behind 

A false start was flagged and there 
was another long delay while the 
field was brought into line again. 
The mix-up caused the jockey to re¬ 
new his abuse and he was so busy 
insulting the starter that he was left 
many lengths behind when the race 
finally got under way! 

Seeing the task he had set himself 


SPORT & PASTIMt 

.with a sharp cut of the whip he sent 
Sir Tatton Sykes chasing the field. In 
previous rides at Epsom, he had 
been content to let his mount settle 
down early, then step up the pace 
coming down the hill towards Tatten- 
ham Comer. He maintained that the 
Derby was usually won by the horse 
that strode out best down the hill 
and his four previous successes in 
the race seemed to confirm his opi¬ 
nion. 

But this time Scott was so far be¬ 
hind it was a case of riding his mount 
hard all the way. Going around Tot¬ 
tenham Corner, Sir Tatton Sykes had 
picked up the tailenders with Scott 
using the whip mercilessly in his 
efforts to overhaul the leaders. From 
the stands it appeared impossible 
that the colt could sustain his great 
run much longer but Scott kept it 
going where lesser jockeys would 
have given up. 

Fined by Stewards 

Inside the furlong Sir Tatton was 
fourth and still it was overhauling 
other runners. Inch by inch it crept 
up but the winning post was too close 
and they flashed across the lino with 
Sir Tatton in second place, a neck 
behind the winner, Pyrrhus the First. 

Next day Scott was before the ste¬ 
wards charged with using abusive 
language in the weighing-room and at 
the post, and inciting other jockeys 
to insubordination He had tho sense 
to admit his sins and apologise to the 
starter, and the stewards—no doubt 
taking pity on the man who had 
thrown away a Derby—fined him a 
mere £5. 

When the Leger came around Sir 
Tatton was again an early favourite 
but this time Scott's friends were 
taking'no chances. For 36 hours be¬ 
fore the race they never left his side 
and when he arrived at Doncaster 
that afternoon he was more sober 
lhan he had been for the Derby. Scott 
jumped Sir Tatton out at the start 
and rode a perfect race to have the 
colt two lengths clear a furlong from 
home. Suddenly he sprawled forward 
across the horse’s neck and the crowd 
gasped as he looked certain to fall 
off. 

Held On 

Sir Tatton was thrown out of stride 
and it looked as if Scott, would be 
pipped to the post. Somehow he 
managed to hold on and Sir Tatton 
won by half a length. 

The jockey swore later he hadn't 
had a drop to drink before the race 
but the crowd went away convinced 
otherwise, especially when Scott fail¬ 
ed to offer any alternative explana¬ 
tion for his near-fall. That proved 
to be his last big year. Subsequently 
he spent more and more time drink¬ 
ing and in 1850 he re tiled altogether 
from the saddle. Twelve months later, 
at the age of 49 he was dead. 

To many racing people in Britain 
it came as no surprise and made little 
impact- There had been a certain in¬ 
evitability about "Wild Bill” Scott's 
death for many years. But to North 
Country people it came as a shock. 
To them Scott was immortal and to¬ 
day his name lives on in Yorkshir 








National Volleyball 




TTYDERABAD covered themselves 
H with glory at the National volley¬ 
ball championships held at the Kan- 
teerava Stadium, Bangalore. It was 
just bad luck that Hyderabad did not 
win the women’s title also. 

The standard of volleyball seen 
was easily the best in recent years, 
especially the men’s final between 
Punjab and Hyderabad- The final in 
the women’s section was no less won¬ 
derful as the scores 15-13, 3-15, 9-15, 
15-9 and 15-i2 in favour of Punjab 
reveal. Watching the entire tourna¬ 
ment I was able to pick Nripjit Singh, 
the Arjuna Award winner of the 
Punjab, and Gopal of Hyderabad as 
the most outstanding players of the 
competition and between them the 
bouquet, for all-round ability should 
be handed to Nripjit Singh He was 
equally at home in attack and de¬ 
fence, his agility and skill always 
evoking rounds of applause. Gopal, 
on the other hand, was a crasher of 
the ball and his smashes not only 
amazed the onlooker but invariably 
fetched points for his team. In both 
the Punjab and Hyderabad men’s 
teams were 3 players who had don¬ 
ned the India colours—Nripjit Singh, 


Continued on next page 


New Champions 
Emerge 


The National volleyball 
championships at Banga¬ 
lore saw new champions 
claiming the titles. 


By M. G. VI JAY AS ARATH Y 



Group of the winners. 






Continued from previous page 

Yashpal and Dcsraj of the Punjab 
arui Khali d, Asad and Gopal ot the 
Hyderabad contingents. 

Hyderabad's meritorious victory 
over a powerful and crafty side could 
be only due to the fine team work 
and the ^ur eessful blocking thev put 
up against the Punjab spikers. Their 
ability to risr- (o a man was displayed 
in the fourth game \vhcn the Hyde¬ 
rabad men out-played their oppo¬ 
nents Even the supporters of the 
Punjab— there were quite a few in 
the big crowd that turned up on the 





SOLE MANUFACTURERS 

fREEllilLLt'COmPRnV 
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Punjab, runners-up 


New Year day—were seen applauding 
the Deccan lads' display. It was in the 
fitness of things that Gopal ended the 
match with a terrific smash that left 
all the Punjab players standing and 
clanping. 

Earlier, Hyderabad had shown 
what was to come, in the match 
against the Railways, the holders. In 
that semi-final there were only one 
team that played top class volleyball 
and they were Hyderabad. A mighty 
~ roar went up at the flood-lit stadium 
i as Asad, the Hyderabad captain, came 
! up to receive the prize at the hands 
of the Home Minister, Mr. R. M 
| Patil, who presided on the final day. 
| The Chief Minister. Mr. Nijalingappa 
i was an interested spectator. 

| Earlier, the women’s final, between 
Punjab and Hyderabad, gave the big 


gathering plenty of thrills. The Hyde¬ 
rabad girls became the favourites of 
the crowd by their clean and pur¬ 
poseful display. The Punjab girls had 
most stamina and every one in the 
Punjab team played well. Leads 
changed hands in a tantalising man¬ 
ner and the outstanding player was 
Malini Reddy of Hyderabad. Sudha, 
the Hyderabad captain, was another 
girl who secured a number of points 
with her powerful service. The final 
game was . easily the keenest, Hyde¬ 
rabad saving as many as four match 
points. But it was fitting that Usha, 
who had been a consistent player in 
the match, should rise in the air and 
smash the ball into the vacant spot 
to give Punjab the title. Madras, the 
holders, played well in patches but 
here again stamina was lacking 



Railways, former champions, who lost to Hyderabad. 






















B. S. CHANDRASEKAR 


XA/INNING name and fame in the Second Test agains* 
England in 1964, B. S. Chandrasekar of Mysore 
has been showing that this is no flash in the pan. He 
has become the leading leg-spinner in the country, with 


an impressive record in Test and Ranji cricket. 





The taking of the ball on the leg side is different, as 
you will find that a blind shot is created by the bats¬ 
man; therefore your vision of the ball has been impair 
ed. You are only interested in the ball, Therefore you 
must move quickly before the ball has pitched and get 
your body in line with the flight. Your body will still 
be close enough to the stumps to bring off a 
stumping and in teh event of a snick you are in a good 
position to accept it. When the boll makes contact 
with your gloves let your hands give back towards 
your body, this will prevent snatching. 



The correct method of taking a ball, either standing up 
or back, is to keep your fingers pointing to the 
ground, so as to prevent injury to your fingers. The 
illustration shows my fingers pointing straight down the 
wicket; this will cause broken, bruised bones if you get 
knocks on the end of your fingers. If you hove your 
hands placed in this position it will cause the very bad 
habit of snatching, which is most fatal to all wickets 
keepers. If you keep your fingers down and let your 
gloves give a little you will never snatch or grab for 
the ball. 




tunuiT >3, 1365. • 





At all times when waiting for a return from the outfiel 
bavethestumps between you and the fielder. When th 
ball has been hit to the outfield hurry to get up behin 
the stumps and get into a position to take the bat 
Never leave ypur wicket to retrieve a bad return, leav 
that for the fieldsman. Only in the case when the ba 
is new and you must try to maintain its polish, shoul 
you run out ond take the ball on the full. The bowle 
has a hard Job to do, so make it easier for him b 
thrpwng the ball back on th# full so that he will nc 
have to stoop. 


As I have stressed before It is very Important to have 
your hands in the right position. Your fingers should 
be either pointing up or down, and If you get a knock 
on the tips of your fingers it will pass harmlessly over 
or under your gloves. The positiqn I have adopted* 
here is for a high Return from the outfield or the 
faking of a bumper. My fingers are pointing up and 
my thumbs are interlocked, to prevent the boll from 
going right through my hands. The reason for the 
gloves being off line is to give me a better sight of 
the boll. 


(More Next Week) 






Colour Picture By Our Staff Photographer 




IYNDA McGlLL, the famous medley specialist, does the staff prior to a race the way cHampitm perform. A twined swfm- 

mer re lames Move competition and goes up the platform os the starter calls "Take your mgrtts" Lynda takes up her 

position, wtih ffw? feet slightly spread out and the upper parts of the body thrust forward. The arms ate palled bach so as 

la have a powerful forward swing. Lynda is ready here waiting for the ptstd to erttfc. _ 
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THIS picture shows the flight in the dir which is the most important port of the starting technique. As the 
*" rfSSIHire* the aun the swimmer moves forward with a powerful drive carrying the body almost parallel to the waters 
Wotch ^fi^Tariy the body alignment. The legs are fully stretched (toes pointed) and the arms are extended in front. 
^ The action resembles a flat dive. 
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1 YNDA completes the racing start with a perfect entry into the water. Having travelled away from the starting platform, 
the swimmer enters the water without losing the initial speed. The arms hit the water first, closely followed by the 
mt «# the body* "Wote the torpedo style of action in plunging. It is important to remember the object of a competitor 
t§ to gain distance and remain close to the surface so that the stroke could be executed without delay. 
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ALTHEA GIBSON 



Wimbledon Winner 



Golf Honours! 



A LTHEA GIBSON of New York 
City, who played championship 
tennis and won all the glory the game 
had to offer, is trying to reach the 
heights in another sport—women’s 
professional golf. 

“I turned to golf for the simple 
reason there were no more tennis 
championships to win,” says the 37- 
year-old Miss Gibson. “After I won 
the Wimbledon championship in 1958, 
I turned professional and became the 
women's professional tennis champion 
of the world in 1960. But there were 
only five or six of us on tour and ten¬ 
nis lost its challenge, so I took up 
golf. I felt it was a wonderful game 
to play and I wanted to stay in the 
sports picture.” 

Although Althea first started play¬ 
ing amateur golf in 1960, she did not 
become a professional until about a 
year ago. Her golfing colleagues have 
expressed amazement over her pro¬ 
gress and predict she will become a 
top money player. 

More Difficult 

“I don't expect to become a star 
overnight,” she says, “but I feel I 
can become a good tournament golfer 
eventually. Tennis taught me rhythm 
and co-ordination and 1 am working 
harder now on golf than 1 ever did 
on tennis. 0 

She points out that her technique 
has improved in every tournament, 
with her average dropping from 84 
strokes per 18 holes in 1963 to 77,5 
strokes this year. 

She feels golf is a more difficult 
game to play than tennis “because 
you don't have an opponent to help 
you by making mistakes." 

Since Miss Gibson has not yet won 
big money prizes in golf competitions, 
she has been supporting herself in 
recent years as a community relations 
representative for the Ward Baking 
Company. In her work she has a 
chance to address many adult and 
youth groups. In talking to the latter 


she stresses the importance of edu¬ 
cation and urges young people not to 
drop out of school before they gra¬ 
duate. 

“I was one of those dropouts in 
school,” she recalled in a recent in¬ 
terview. “1 wanted to be independent, 
get a job and live like an adult much 
too soon. Besides, I had gotten a 
taste of tennis and wanted to prac¬ 
tically live on the court.” 

At Odd Jobs 

During the four years she stayed 
away from school she worked as a 
restaurant counter girl, as a messen¬ 
ger, in a button factory, a dress plant, 
a department store and a butcher 
shop. She was also an elevator ope¬ 
rator and a mail clerk. Then she was 
offered a college scholarship which 
she could not accept because she had 
not finished secondary school. At that 
polint, she says, “education became 
important ” 

Two doctors who had tennis courts 
helped her with her game after she 
resumed her studies in secondary 
school. She finished the four-year 
course in three years, then attended 
Florida A & M University, and later 
got a job as physical education in¬ 
structor at Lincoln University in 
Pennsylvania. 

She has also found time to study 
voice at Long Island University, New 
York, has sung on television, made a 
record album, appeared as a drama¬ 
tic actress and has written a book 
called 1 Always Wanted To Be Some¬ 
body . 

Struggles and Hopes 

She tells youngsters about her 
struggles and her hopes and successes 
and emphasises that education has 
been an important part of her life. 
Before she finishes speaking before 
a group of students, she ends her 
presentation by singing an inspiration¬ 
al ballad that was written for her 
by a former voice teacher. It is called 
“So Much To Live For/' 


, While she reigned as a top notch 
international tennis player in the 
later 1950’s she bad a chance to travel 
all over the world and meet a num¬ 
ber of people in different lands and 
learn their customs and traditions, 

“That was an education in itself," 
she tells her audiences. 



soothes and heals 


SORE ACHING FEET 

Lcf sores, ulcers, boils, burns and 
poisoned wounds heal in a few days 
with Zctm-Buk— the world’s greatest 
skin ointment. It gets through the pores 
of the skin, soothing strained foot 
muscles and preventing chafing. Zorn* 
Buk— the all-purpose remedy, guana* 
teed free from animal fats or out. 
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Boys at the hurdles, 


I N the Sainik School, Rewa, impor¬ 
tance is given to games. Ac¬ 
cording to Lt. Col. R. R. Narang* 
the Principal, no boy is exempted 
from games. All facilities are pro¬ 
vided for indoor and outdoor games 
m this institution which has as its 
motto "Vidyaiva balam” (“Know¬ 
ledge is strength”). In the playftelds 
the students are encouraged to 
develop a spirit of sportsmanship. 
Football, basketball, hockey and 
cricket are favourite games. Riding 
facilities are also provided. The 
school has six horses and boys 
learn the art under the expert gui¬ 
dance of an able instructor, 







HEARD THIS ONE? 

Dope: “Beware of Belinda if she 
starts stroking your hair/* 

Mope: “Why?*' 

Pope: '*1 happen to hear she*s out 
to repair a bare spot in her wig/’ 

• • * 

Rich millionaire: "So you desire to 
become my daughter’s husband?” 

Honest Herbert: “No sir; I desire 
to become your son-in-law.” 

* * * 

Psychiatrist: "Are you troubled by 
improper thoughts?” 


Patient; "No/* 

Psychiatrist: ’‘Then you are in worse* 
trouble than 1 thought.” 

• • • 

On a certain island in the Russian 
arctic there are no taxes, no crime, 
no juvenile delinquents, no beggars.... 
BOOM! Oops—no island! 

• ♦ • 

Old friend: "Did you and your hus¬ 
band take a short vacation in Europe?” 

Housewife: “Short? Why. John 

Glenn stayed longer than we did.” 

• * * 

Professor: “We all know that dia¬ 
monds arc ornamental but sometimes 


we forget that they are useful, too. 
Jerkins, give us several practical 
uses for them.” 4 , 

Jerkins: “Diamonds are used for 
cutting glass, engraving steel, drill* 
ing rock and thawing ice.” 

Professor: “Very good ail, are cor¬ 
rect except thawing ice.,.,” 

Jerkins: “Evidently, sir, you never 
gave one to a girl with a cold heart.” 
• • • 

Os; “Quick, tell me how to make a 
million dollars.” 

Mosis: “Easy—discover some way 
women can reduce by exercising tliefr 
vocal chords/* 


SpOrtS in Jfimshsdpur. Sports play an important part in the life of 
Jamshedpur. The Keenan Stadium, venue of many thrilling events, and the covered 
badminton stadium, the only one in the State, are examples of the excellent facilities 
Jamshedpur provides for indoor and outdoor games. 

The many fine athletes and sportsmen Jamshedpur has produced have brought credit to 
the State as well as the country. 
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/W SCffOUANDER. .. four gold medalist 

THE 18-YEAR-OLP /ALE UNIVERSITYTRE5HMAN HAS PONE WHAT NO MAN HAS 
EVER PONE BEFORE IN THE OLYMPIC GAMES...WON FOURGOLP MEPALS IN A 
SINGLE MEET. HE WON THE /OO-METER FREESTYLE, THE 400-METER 
FREESTYLE ANP ANCHOREP THE TWO WINNING RELAY TEAMS. THE OUTSTANPING 
MALE SWIMMER IN THE WORLP IN 1963, PON WAS THE FIRST TO SWIM THE 200- 
METERS IN UNDER TW0MINUTE5. HE IS A MEMBER OF THE SANTA CLARA SWIM CLUB 
OF CALIFORNIA WHICH.UNPER THE COACHING OF GEORGE HAINES, HAS PROPUCEP 
SWIMMERS OFSUCH CALIgER THAT THEY FILL IS OF THE 58 PLACES ON THE 
U.S. OLYMPIC SWIM TEAM. 


PON TARES TO SWIMMING NATURALLY HIS MOTHER SWAM THE SWIMMING 
SCENES IN THE EARLY TARZAN MOTION PICTURES IN PLACE OF THE ACTRE55 
CAST ASTARZAN’S MATE WHO WAS WATER-SHY. 
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SOVIET SPORTS TOP TEN 


A LIST of the ten best Soviet sports- 
men for 1964, has been announ¬ 
ced by the Sports Press and Radio 
Federation of the USSR. The list is 
as follows*. (1) Lidia Skoblikova 
(Chelyabinsk); (2) Galina Prozumen- 
shchikova (Sevastopol); (3) Vyache¬ 
slav Ivanov (Moscow); (4) Leonid 
Zhabotlnsky (Zaporozhye); (5) Ta- I 
mara Press (Leningrad); (6) Valery j 
Popenchenko (Leningrad); (7) Yuri j 
Vlasov (Moscow); (8) Valery Bru- I 
mel (Moscow); (9) Irina Press (M*os- I 
cow); and (10) Ants Antson (Tal¬ 
linn). 

The list is rightly headed by Lidiya 
Skoblikova. The outgoing year was 
one of great triumph for her: she 
won all her events at the Olympic 
Games and became world champion. 

Galina Prozumenshchikova was the j 
first Soviet swimmer to become Olym- | 
pic champion. Vyacheslav Ivanov has ' 
won the single sculls event at three ■ 
Olympics. [ 

Two Gold | 

Yuri Vlasov broke all the records 
of the American Goliath Anderson. 
But he was no exception, as the 
Soviet Union then produced another 
great weightlifter, Leonid Zhabotin- 
sky. It is these two that to-day top 
the list of the world's best heavy- I 
weights. In 1964 Zhabotinsky won i 
the gold medal at the Tokyo Olym¬ 
pics, while Vlasov won the silver 
medal. Both of them produced a whole 
string of world records. 

Tamara Press, the famed discus 
thrower and shot putter, was the only 
Soviet competitor to win two gold 
Olympic medals in Tokyo. Another 
medal was won by her sister Irina, 
who has no equal in the pentathlon. 

A brilliant showing w^s made in 
the Tokyo ring by the Soviet middle¬ 
weight Valery Popenchenko. He won 
net only the Olympic gold medal but j 
also the title of the world's best boxer, j 

Valery Brumel has completed his ■ 
fourth victorious season with a win i 
at the Olympics. 

Best Speed Skater 

Ants Antson recently received in 
Norway the Oscar Matisen Award, j 
presented to the best speed skater of ; 
the year. He is Indeed the best in the | 
USSR; in the outgoing year he won ] 
a gold medal at the White Olympics ! 
and the title of European Champion. ! 

Naturally, the Soviet Union has 
had more than ten outstanding athle¬ 
tes this year. Altogether* 52 men, and 
women were named in the poll. 
Among them were skier Boyarskikh, 
weightlifters Plyukfelder and Vakho- 
nin. track and field athletes Klim 
mi Aum wmtters Kolesov* Ivanitsky 


and Medved, fencer, Kriss, football, 
ice hockey, volleyball and basketball 
players. 

This list contains three “firsts’*: for 
the first time it is topped by a woman, 
for the first time the winner does 
not come from Moscow, and fur the 


first time the winner represents a 
winter sport. 

The previous winners were 1958- 

1959— Vasily Kuznetsov (decathlon), 

1960— Yuri Vlasov (weightlifting), 
and 1961-63—Valery Brumel (high 
jump), 


MAKE 
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COOKING 

TASTE 

GOOD 

WITH 



VIMALA 

REFINED VEGETABLE OIL 

Contams essential unsaturated fatty acids 


In frying, light or deep, 
whatever the dish, 
VIMALA really helps 
to bring out the true 
taste. 


VALUB IN GIFT COUPONS! 




One Half Litre 
measure for 3 coupons 
of 2 kg. tins 


One Dosai Plate for 

A coupons of 2 kg. tins 


One Pair of Embroidery 
Scissors for 2 coupons 
of 2 kg. tins. 




KERALA SOAPS & OILS LIMITED 

Hydrogenation Factory Division 

CALICUT-5, KERALA 


for NUcfci, A Coimbatore Dietrich : Hie PROVISION STORES, 
Indira Prabha Raja Street. Coimbatore; For North Anat, CWn* ttoput and 
CMr of Matos: M/a. UlA GOMKRISHNA GOKCLDOSS, 
... Ai-W: 114,Mint Street, Madras-1. ■ 





SPOUT & PASTIME 


SPORT 

IN 

INDORE 

The 8th AlMndia kho-khu 
and kabaddi meets sponsored 
by the City Corporation, were 
staged successfully at Indore 
last (month. 



Js*. 




Madhu Patil, of Lakshmi Mata Hutu-tu Sangh, V] 

Bombay, receiving the championship prize for 
men's kabaddi from Col. C. K. Nayudu, N ■ i '■} 
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The Captain of the Vuvak Mandat, Nagpur, 
gets the cup for the kho-kho championship. 
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The Lokshmi Mata Hutu-tu Sangh# Bombay 
kabaddi winners. 


f * 


Waii Vaisa Tarun Mondal, Shotapur, runntrs* 
i x " up in kabaddi. 





The Ahilyo Krida Kendra, womens 
kabaddi champions. 


Women's kho-kho champions, Mohila 
Wanderers, Indore. 
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Inter-Railway 
Ball Badminton 
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Integral Coach Factory won the rolling trophy for tho Inter-Railway ball 
badminton championship defeating South Eastern Railway at Waltair. 
The architect of I.C.F.’s victory was their skipper, Kareem, who played 
a spectacular game in the final* 
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Kareem, captain of the 
I C F , with the trophy 
To his left f» Mr-> 
U G K Rao, who gave 
away the prizes after the 
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AT MADRAS 

CASINO-BROADWAY 
MEKALA CA11TU 

ANDALL OVER SOUTH 


EASTMAN COLOR 

DIRECTION 

CHANAKYA 
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1 haven’t any idea what he looks like, but I'd recog¬ 
nize him in a minute if I ever saw him again!” 


LITTLE SPORT 


By Rouson 
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Don’t say ink...say 

Quink 

P u>r qu ility ink tan r nn a good 
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ON THE COVER- 

Bull Batcher fcft to-d *y «nc «f West 
Indies' leading batsmen. He flayed a 
hlc part to the rnbber-vidcrjr ever 
Knflftfti He has been to India on 
more than «ne occasion, the most re¬ 
cent being: his rMi In cenneetlon with 
the Platinum Jubilee celebrations of 
Mohan Baton Club, Calcutta. 
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Miss Vasant who toppled the holder. Mis* Lakshmi Mahodevan, m the 
Asian women's championships final, receives the prize from Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi, Union Information Minister, 

WILL IT BE 
KRISHNAN'S YEAR? 

K. Krishnan, the Indian tennis ace, came out of his lay-off 
with a bang, by winning the Asian title at Calcutta with the 
added distinction of a hat-trick of successes in the series. A 
new-comer, Miss Nirupama Vasant, won the women’s title. 

By HUGH SWEENEY 


ternational stars capable of beating 
him at his best. 

For a man who had taken a 
year's vacation from top-class in¬ 
ternational tennis, it was utterly 
fantastic to watch the assured man¬ 
ner in which Krishnan stroked the 
ball. He had such precision, off both 
flanks, that he was on target in clip¬ 
ping the lines or falling so near it. 
This prompted Mulligan to mutter: 
“Never before have 1 played a guy, 
who had so many line-shots.” 

And, the fact that Krishnan is 
deadty earnest this year, prompts 
one to think that he could really 
make good this season. He arrived 
in Calcutta with two tournament 
wins (Madhya Pradesh and Bihar 
championships) behind him. 

Yet on the first day of the Asian 
championships, Krishnan sailed 
through two singles matches and a 
doubles and, still not satisfied that 
he had had a sufficient ‘work-out”, 
had two serious practice sessions 
with Jaideep Mukerjca and Naresh 
Kumar. At the end of that day, he 
remarked to me: “I am beginning 
to play well.’' After the Mulligan 
victory, he said: °I am playing 
well.” But after beating Hewitt in 
53 minutes he would not be drawn 
into making a comparison on his 
tennis three years ago and to-day. 
He thought that a knowledgeable 
spectator was a better judge. 

A knowledgeable-, onlooker like 
Dilip Bose, the first Asian winner, 
told Krishnan, after his victory over 
Mulligan, ‘‘Some of the finest ten¬ 
nis I have seen at the Club. You 
play better as you get older.” 

Fantastic ! 

It was very true. As amazing, as 
it might seem, Krishnan docs appear 
to be playing better than he did a 
few seasons ago. One thing is sure 
he is serving better to-day. His 
serve has more penetration and, 
unlike before, he wins a fair amount 
of outright points. *‘A quarter of a 
game,” was the way Krishnan sum¬ 
med it up to me. Continuing he 
said: “It's a big thing for me. I 

Continued on next page 


H ERE we are in 1965, a brand 
New Year with, in the next few 
weeks, brand new international 
sports deeds to write about. And, 
who started the ball rolling? Rama- 
nathan Krishnan. And with what 
authority (devastating, controlled 
tennis) did Krishnan win the men's 
singles title of the Asian lawn ten¬ 
nis championships for the third 
year running! 

This could be his year? He will 
be at Wimbledon again. What are 
his chances? Exceptionally good, 
I say, basing one's judgment on 
one tournament—the Asian. The 
manner in which Krishnan whip¬ 
ped Mulligan and Hewitt forces 
one to the conclusion that there are 
to-day only about half-a-dozen in- 


Hewitt, who lost the men's singles 
itael to Krishnan, congratulates the 
champion across the net, 
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Miss Vosant prepares to smack the ball on her fore-hand. 


WILL IT BE KRISHNAN’S 
YEAR? 


back to draw level, but clinched the 
match by taking five games in a 
row. 




cultured backhand, indeed. Hewitt* 
who reached the final with four-set 
victories over Premjit Lall and Jal- 
deep Mukerjea, moved the ball con* 
tinually in an attempt to break 
Krishnan’s rhythm. It was a Sensi¬ 
ble move but it did not work be¬ 
cause Krishnan belted solid winners 
on the run down both flanks. 


Hewitt summed up the champion¬ 
ships aptly: “Krishnan was just too 
good.” This quiet-spoken, frank 
Australian had assessed this before 
the championships commenced by 
remarking that Krishnan was a 
shade better player than Mulligan, 
Sangster and himself, if he was 
playing well. So it was only left to 
find out if Krishnan was playing 
well. He made it abundantly clear 
that he was. 


On their home courts, Mukerjea 
and Lall played well for themselves 
but it was apparent that they still 
have a long way to go before enter¬ 
taining any hopes of making a mark 
on the tough international circuit. 
Both were put out by Hewitt. Before 
being put on the side lines, Muker¬ 
jea had a fine win over Mike Sang¬ 
ster, Britain’s No. 1. On that day his 
serve clicked and as always with 
him, everything else also came off. 
He volleyed sharply and “Big 
Mike” was up against tremendous 
odds. 


Continued from previous page 

have always had to manoeuvre so 
much to win a service point.” 

But it was his control that was 
utterly fantastic. In his matches 
against Mulligan and Hewitt he 
pulverised the Australians with 
machine-like precision that was 
breathtaking tc watch, something 
to marvel about. 

There was so much speculation 
about him in the Asian. The big 
question was: “Had he lost that 
magic touch?” He supplied the ans¬ 
wer: “No.” And, for those who 
would like a bit more authoritative 
confirmation, Mulligan said: “He’s 
not lost that touch.” 

Mulligan should know for he has 
“crossed rackets” with Krishnan 
before. On that day, battling for a 
place in the singles final, Mulligan 
was forced to abandon any ideas he 
might have had of attacking Krish¬ 
nan with a serve and volley game 
for Krishnan’s control was so 
superb that the Australian was 
passed on either flank with the 
greatest ease. 

Thus did the match develop along 
such fascinating lines, seldom 
seen these days in modern tennis, 
with long baselines rallied, with 
shrewd tactical manoeuvring of the 
ball, probing for a weakness. In this 
facet of the game Krishnan was the 
master with a 6-2, 3-6, 6-3, 7-5 vic¬ 
tory. 

The Australian had a good chance 
of staying in the match in the fourth 
set when he led 5-2, It was at this 
stage that Krishnan clearly showed 
who had the edge. Flaying almost 
without an error he* not only pulled 


Superb Backhand 

What of the final? Here, too, was 
a match that was enjoyable to 
watch but only for one reason— 
Krishnan's mastery. Hewitt never 
had a ghost of a chance, with Krish¬ 
nan polishing him off in 53 minutes 
in a 6-2, 6-1, 6-4 victory. 

As always, Krishnan's backhand 
was superb. Hewitt found it im¬ 
pregnable, That in itself was rather 
astonishing for Hewitt has a very 


When they meet again, the result 
could be different for Sangster play¬ 
ed under a handicap. He had a 
sprained shoulder, the right one 
which affected his serving. He con¬ 
sistently failed to get across his 
first serve—recognised as the fast¬ 
est in the amateur game to-day. 

With that - delivery not clicking, 
Sangster's whole game fell to bits. 
However, he’s a man not afraid to 
whallop the ball, as judged by the 






Nare;h Kumar has injured his right thumb which his partner Krishnan exa¬ 
mines and as a consequence they conceded the match to Hewitt and 

Mulligan. 

elimination of the No, 2 seed, E>e- 
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manner in which he belled the ball 
on his backhand, particularly cross 
court. 

An Old Rival 

After that fine win, Mukerjea 
came up against an old rival in Bob 
Hewitt. Again Hewitt proved his 
supremacy over Mukerjea. At Wim¬ 
bledon he whipped the Indian in 
straight sets but before his home 
crowd Mukerjea managed to sal¬ 
vage a little prestige by snatching a 
set in a 6-3, 2-6, 4-6, 3-6 defeat. 

Probably, too, for the first time on 
his home courts, Mukerjea’s back¬ 
hand stood up to a severe battering. 
It did not waver or crack, as it has 
done in so many other matches, but 
the fact remains that Mukerjea was 
beaten by a superior player. He¬ 
witt’s wristy ground strokes, a 
backhand disguised shot, tigerish 
volleying whenever he came to the 
net were all factors that made the 
Australian the better player. 

What of the other Indians? Any¬ 
body with potential to make good? 
The answer is "no,” judging by the 
crop of youngsters that were on 
view. Leaving aside the iuniors, we 
did not have a decent fourth senior 
to make up a Davis Cup squad. 

I know there has been a lot of talk 
about Shiv MJsra and from now on 
he will be in the country’s Davis 
Cup squads regularly. But, frankly, 
Shiv has not got the makings of an 
international player. His whole 
game lacks power, only an occa¬ 
sional shot has punch in it. As long 
as Misra’s tennis has this “gentle” 
approach he’s going to be “murder¬ 
ed^ on the international circuit. 

After him there is nobody among 
the older juniors to give rise to any 
hopes of the future Personally, I 
was lucky to see Krishnan start his 
climb—11 years ago—and 1 cannot 
forget the kind of tennis he played 
at the age of 16. So, in looking 
ahead, I always use Krishnan as my 
yardstick. Someone might reply 
that that is too high a standard to 
measure. To which there is the in¬ 
evitable answer that it might be 
high but do not forget that Krish¬ 
nan, with all his brilliance, failed to 
win any of the major international 
championships, 

A Complex 

After Lall and Mukerjea’s show¬ 
ing in the singles, we come to the 
most depressing aspect of their per¬ 
formance in the Asian when they 
went down in straight sets to that 
old doubles pair, Kumar and Krish¬ 
nan. 

In all these years it seems that 
Lall and Mukerjea cannot shake off 
what must be a complex when they 
bump into the K’s! Here they went 
crashing to defeat against the same 
tactics employed by Kumar and 
Krishnan time and again. 

As usual, the K’s cleverly changed 
the pace of the game to break up 
the rhythm of Lall and Mukerjea 
and exploited to the hilt that mas¬ 
terly but delicate doubles weapon, 
the lob. With their confidence shat¬ 
tered by early mistakes, Lall and 
Mukerjea played downright poor 
tennis to be thrashed 5-7, 3-6, 4-6, a 
fOore that did them no credit at all, 
particularly as they are the coun- 

1 * h i 1 ' T - - ; 


try’s No. 1 pair as far as Davis Cup 
matches are concerned. 

Fate stepped in and ruined a fine 
doubles final between the K’s and 
Mulligan and Hewitt when with the 
set scores at two-all, Kumar had to 
retire with an injured thumb—his 
racket hand—to give the Austra¬ 
lians the title. Kumar and Krishnan 
settled down so quickly, adopting 
their favourite strategy, quick 
changing of pace and cleverly flight¬ 
ed lobs, that they took the first two 
sets, both at 6-4/ before the Austra¬ 
lians were aware of what was hap¬ 
pening. 

Then, like all Auslralians, Mul¬ 
ligan and Hewitt fought back dog¬ 
gedly and determinedly, when trail¬ 
ing 2-4 in the third set. Playing a 
little cautiously and superbly prob¬ 
ing the corners of “no man’s land” 
they got on top to pull back the 
games and go on to take the set 
7-5. The next set was more easily 
won at 6-3, with Kumar beginning 
to feel that thumb of his, which 
swelled up painfully. He had no 
alternative but to cry 4, halt” at the 
end of the fourth set. 

Surprises 

The women’s singles provided a 
few surprises in that before the final 
was reached three seeds, Mrs. De- 
laillc Hewitt, Miss Lecla Punjabi 
and Miss Hukmani Kodagoda, of 
Ceylon, were eliminated. The first 
to go was Miss Leela Punjabi, out- 
stroked by Bengal’s Begum F. K. 
Khan, in a three-set match, 6-2, 4-6, 
6*2. Next (on the same day) was the 


laillo Hewitt, Mrs. Hewitt was put 
out by Miss Nirupama Vasant, who 
stroked the ball on both flanks with 
such power and fluency that she 
promptly became the favourite to 
win the title. 

And, this she did in the final by 
convincingly beating the holder. 
Miss Lakshmi Mahadovan, 6-2, 6-4. 
So well did this 17-year-old girl win 
that it is difficult to visualise any¬ 
body challenging her supremacy m 
India for many years to come. 

She has arrived on the scene of 
Indian tennis not without a lot of 
hard work. Though only 17, she has 
been playing for five years, working 
hard under the watchful eye of her 
father-coach, George Vasant. 

Appreciating that Miss Maha- 
devan .strokes the ball well on the 
forehand, Miss Vasant was shrewd 
enough to keep the ball away from 
her favourite shot —a forehand 
crosscourt drive. Miss Vasant play¬ 
ed her a lot on the backhand, with a 
sudden switch, forehand down the 
line that Miss Mahadevan, always 
slow on court, could never reach. 
Alternatively, Miss Vasant drew her 
opponent so r far out On her back¬ 
hand that she had the whole court 
to drive the ball in Miss Mahade¬ 
van arrived too late to meet the 
ball with anything of her usual 
force, lilting it for an easy winner 
for the Bombay girl. 

All in all Miss Vasant showed 
that she thinks on the court as evi- 

Continued on next page 
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A fine understanding on the court brought the Hewitts 
the mixed doubles title. Here the happy pair are seen 
crossing the court after their triumph. 


WILL IT BE KBISHNAN^ 
YEAR? 

Continued from previous page 

dent in her taking apart Miss Surai- 
ya’s game in a 6-1, 8-2 victory. Miss 
Suraiya's brief glory was to beat 
seeded Miss Rukmani Kodagoda in 
straight sets. 

The Hewitts Win 

The mixed doubles title was won 
by the Hewitts, Bob and Delaille, in 
what can be described as a poor 
doubles final against Rabi Venka- 
tesan and Miss Mahadevan. The 
latter is no doubles player at all, 
an assumption based on the fact 
that she sticks to the baseline at all 
cost, pretty ridiculous strategy in 
modern tennis. Bob, twice winner 
of the men's doubles title at Wim¬ 
bledon, had enough know-all to 
carry his wife’s lapses. In Delaille’s 
favour it must be said, however, 
that she really wallops a loose ball 
at the net. It was this factor and 
Bob’s volleying that earned them 
the title with a 4-6, 7-5, 6-2 victory. 

So, another Asian concluded, and 
like so many others, we can only pin 
our hopes on Krishnan in the inter¬ 
national circuit. Lall and Mukerjea 
will play their pre-destined roles of 
“also rans’\ 

Not wanting to look, too, far 
ahead, but after Lall and Mukerjea 
(both married men, with responsi¬ 
ble commercial jobs) what'* 
Nothing, I say, with even scraping 
the barrel of present junior talent. 
The AILTA must cast a wider net to 
find talent. Tennis must not remain 
a social game, available only to a 
certain financial status of the coun¬ 
try’s millions 


The Hewitts with Miss Lakshml 
Mahadevan and Rabi Venkotesan of 
Madras, the runners-up. 









Miss Rukmim Koda Goda 
of Ceylon makes a fore¬ 
hand return. 


A fine action study of 
Mrs. DtlaKlo Hewitt. 















J. Mukherjed, stretches out to 
make a forehand shot He lost to 
Hewitt In semi-final. 




The former Indian Davis ft 
Cup Captain Noresh $ 
Kumar, a seasoned cam- * 
palpntr. j 
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Debonair Songster makes 
on elegant forehand 
return. 


MULLIGAN IMPRESSES 


ON S. INDIAN TOUR 


Tennis enthusiasts of the South had another opportunity of 


seeing some top-flight players in action when Hewitt and 


Mulligan of Australia and Sangster of Britain along with 


Indian champion R. Krishnan played exhibition matches 


at Madras and Coimbatore. 


M OVING on mercurial feet and 
slamming the ball surprising- 
ly hard for one of his stature, M. F. 
Mulligan, the Australian tennis 
star, created a very good impres¬ 
sion during the South Indian tour 
of visiting foreign players. He took 
credit for being the first player 
ever to beat R, Krishnan, the Asian 
champion, in an exhibition match 
on the latter’s home court at the 
Egmore Stadium in two easy sets 
but next day, Krishnan took sweet 
revenge at Coimbatore and repeat¬ 
ed his Asian semi-final victory. 
Sansgter, the British No. 1, lost at 
both centres to R. A. J. Hewitt, the 
other Australian visitor. 

Short and of average build, Mul¬ 
ligan was the centre of attraction 
during the tour. He maintained his 
reputation as ? good hard court 
player, exhibiting remarkable 
speed of movement and retrieving 
capacity. He crowned this with 
hard hitting, his all-round strokes 
carrying great power and deep 
length. His inexhaustible energy, 
enabling him to reach and return 
seeming winners from the Asian 
champion’s racket, earned him 
frequent cheers. If Osuna was the 


fastest moving foreigner we have 
seen in India and McKinley hit the 
ball harder than many, Mulligan 
combined both these valuable as¬ 
sets and became the greatest fa¬ 
vourite of the crowds with his dis¬ 
arming smile and charming man¬ 
ners. If with this equipment, he 
had lost in the Asian semi-final in 
Calcutta, Krishnan’s superiority 


By K. S. NARASIMHAN 


could be imagined but the Indian 
reproduced little of his wonted win¬ 
ning strokes in Madras though in 
Coimbatore he dictated terms more 
often. 

Complete Flayer 

Hewitt, who is no stranger to 
Madras, having been a member of 
the first official team from Austra¬ 
lia, which won all the Tests, and 
who has since risen to great heights 
in international tennis, winning 
doubles titles several times with 
F. J. Stolle, including Wimbledon, 
proved a complete player with a 
pleasing accent on attack. His 
backhand drives, hit mostly on the 


rise, carried terrific power and, 
varying length and power cleverly, 
he used this as his best weapon. 
His volleying was incisive and 
smashing unerring. He used the 
sweeping volley-drive frequently 
with success. He won both his sin¬ 
gles on the tour. 

M. J. Sangster, the foremost Bri¬ 
tish Davis Cup player, was not as 
successful as expected, not reveal¬ 
ing his famed power of service. A 
deep drive down the line on the 
forehand and sound volleying earn¬ 
ed him most points. When he did 
succeed on his first serve, he ex¬ 
hibited amazing power. His deep , 
backhand cross-court drives were 
graceful. 

Coming to our own Krishnan, he 
seemed to be completely off colour 
in Madras, moving slowly on court 
as though with leaden feet and 
bringing off his wonted strokes on 
both flanks only rarely. Indeed he 
seemed innocuous against Mulli¬ 
gan’s speed, possibly the weakest 
display he had ever given at the 
Stadium., He told me that he was 
not able to move fast but the next, 
day at Coimbatore* he sai4 on the 
morning of the match - that;-, he. 
















crown, could not boat Krishnan and 
Sangster and lost in four sets. 

The Exhibition Matches Commit¬ 
tee had made elaborate arrange* 
ments for the matches in Madras 
on the model of the improvised 
Davis Cup arena at the Island 
Ground in 1962 with galleries all 
round, but the attendance was not 
as encouraging as expected. 

In Coimbatore, the matches were 
staged on the Cosmopolitan Club 
Courts, where the stands and chairs 
on both sides were packed. Those 
present had the great luck of see¬ 
ing Krishnan strike excellent form. 
He did not suffer in comparison 
with Mulligan in point of power of 
stroke and won because of his 
greater control of the backhand, 
with down the line strokes. Mulli¬ 
gan fought point for point in the 
first set, in which he rallied after 
losing the first two games, to win 
at 6-4. In the second Krishnan put 
on greater pressure to draw level 
at 6-2 but the decider proved high¬ 
ly disappointing with the visitor 
not putting up a fight, frequently 
signalling to Sangster and Hewitt 
sitting near the baseline, that he 
was helpless! 

Sangster started well against 
Hewitt, but could not do better than 
take one game only in each set. 
Hewitt was in great attacking 
form. The doubles match produced 
some fight in the first set in which 
Krishnan and Sangster were taken 
to 12 games by Mulligan and 
Hewitt but the second went to the 
former at 6-2. 

The arrangements in Coimbatore 
were excellent and the Cosmopoli¬ 
tan Club authorities are anxious to 
hold an open tournament on a large 
scale. 


would work hard and indeed, did 
so providing the fans there a feast 
of class tennis combining court- 
craft and versatility of strokes, 
particularly on the backhand. 


One-sided 


The Egmore Stadium was fairly 
full, but those present went away 
mostly disappointed at Krishnan’s 
display, which was, for the first 
time, below his normal form. He 
seemed mesmerised and rooted to 
the baseline unable to reach Mulli¬ 
gan’s stream of attacking strokes. 
He was able to take only four 
games in the two sets played. Mul¬ 
ligan became a great favourite 
right from the start, skipping 
about the court at extraordinary 
speed and hitting the ball at be¬ 
wildering pace. 


The earlier match, between Sang¬ 
ster and Hewitt, was one-sided 
with the Australian carrying too 
many guns in his armoury. Fre¬ 
quent rallies with cross-court 
drives on the backhand by both 
proved interesting, but Hewitt’s 
aggression invariably clinched 
rallies. 


In the doubles, the Australian 
combination of Mulligan and He¬ 
witt which had won the Asian 





The victor and the vanquished ran up to the net to flo through the customary hand-shake at the end of the match 
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Are you sure? 

Attractive, yes. Smartly dressed, smart in 
your studies too. Rut arc you sure you arc 
readily acceptable ? 

You can’t help the odour-producing germs on 
the skin, but you can help destroy them with 
regular use of CINTHOL, The only soap in 
India with the wonder-bactericide G-ll*, 
tri ed and tested on millions. Your popularity 
largely depends on it. 

Delightfully perfumed CINTHOL destroys 
blemish-spreading germs too, ensuring a / 
flawless complexion. / p 



i Be doubly sure by sprinkling 
) CINTHOL Toilet Powder 

I with G-l I—sweetly scented, 
deodorant and soothing— 
after bathing with 
CINTHOL Soap, 

• Trade mark of L. Civaudan 
et Cie. S. A. 

• Write for free instructive 
booklet/‘What is O- II?** to 
GODREJ, Bombay-12-DD. 


The \ 
Beauty Soap \ 
that is also - 






THE BEST NAME IN SOAPS 


A Special Offer to our CINTHOL Soap buyers! The Discount Coupon intide 
tho wrapper entitles you to a rebate of 90 Petite on a tin of CINTHOL 

Toilot Pawdor. 
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RaghunatH Singh Harji, all round captain of the Daly 
College Indore, receives the championship trophy from 
Mr Srivotsava, Commissioner of Indore Division, 


SPORT 

IN 

INDORE 


Samarjeet of Mayo College, Ajmer, receiving the foot¬ 
ball trophy which the team will keep for the first six 
months before handing it over to the Daly College. 


The Girls' Degree College, Indore, 
whose representatives won the kho- 
kho tournament sponsored by the 
newly-formed Indore University. 
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The Daly College teams which won the cricket tournament and the hockey tournament pose Jointly for the cameraman 
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There’s health in Phosfomin for all the family 

There’s Vitamin B Complex in Phosfomin, there’s multiple Glycerophosphates, 
too...to keep your family strong, lively, healthy. No more that feeling of tired¬ 
ness and fatigue with Phosfomin in the home. Phosfomin restores vigour, revives 
appetite, builds up stamina, strengthens body’s resistance. The whole family 


enjoys good health with Phosfomin—the green fruit-flavoured vitamin tonic. 
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MANUFACTURED BY 

NELCQ (india) Pvt. Ltd., 


MFERUT 


An ocrobatlc save In the same 
match by the French goal-keeper 
Southier who gave a capital perform¬ 
ance . The Indian Olympic star 
Peter can be spotted In the picture, 
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‘EVEREADY’ 
TORCHES-THE BEST 
YOU CAN BUY 

Your'Eveready’torch is good insurance against accidents 
In the dark. It never lets you down. 

’Eveready' torches are unique. Their pre-focussed bulbs 
and perfect aluminised reflectors ensure a strong beam, 
'Eveready' torches have strong, durable cases made of 
aluminium—the metal that never rusts. They are fitted 
with dependable switches. That's why 'Eveready* torchee 
work better, last longer! Choose yourSModay! 


EVEREADY 

TRADE MARK 

TORCHES * BATTERIES * BULBS • MANTLES 
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SPORT & PASTIME 

brings you nows of 
the World of Spo0 
weak by week, 

•vory week. 

Become o subscriber now* 


DIRECTORATE OF CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 

(BOARD OF SECONDARY EDUCATION), BHOPAL, ML 

ADVBRTISBMiNT NO. 3| 64, 

Board of Secondary Education, Madhya Plradesh k starting Correspon¬ 
dence Courses for Intermediate Arts, Coumterre and Science Examination*— 
1966 with effect from 1st June, 1965. The Board is also the examining holy for 
these examinations. The Board his resolved that no one will he allowed to 
appear as a private candidate in the above examinations in the year 1%6 until 
he is enrolled as a regular student in the Correspondence Courses. Last date for 
enrolment for fresh candidates Is 15th February, 1965. 

Enrolment forms and other details regarding fees etc., can be had of the 
Registrar, Correspondence Courses, *Aial Mansion 1 , Opposite Hamidia lfobpila), 
Bhopal. A self-addressed envelope of 9” x 4” sire stamped 25 False, should he 
.sent alongwith the application for enrolment forms. 

G. Y. TANKHIWALE, Director 







CAPTURE RAPTURE with 


Isopan Film 


The ecstasy of modern photography can be yours; with Agfa Isopan film in your 
camera you are ready to *shoot' the most fleeting subjects. The jet-age speed, 
extreme latitude, balanced tonal rendering of world-famous Agfa Isopan film 
ensures perfect pictures at all times. 

Use Isopan Ultra for highest speed, Isopan Super Special for maximum latitude, 
Isopan Finegrain for giant enlargements. 

Products of Agfa~Gevoert AC, Leverkusen 

For perfect prints and enlargement* use Agfa Lupex and Brovira papers. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS: 


AGFA INDIA LlM/no 


BOMBAY • MEW DELHI - CALCUTTA ' MADRAS 
CASA1-74 











THE LATEST IN 


TOOTH PASTE 



WITH ' 

HEXACHLOROPHENE 


For complete, lasting dental 
hygiene you can trust Epic. Its 
hexachloroph en E-charged 
foam destroys bacteria while 
it cleans and whitens your 
teeth—leaving your mouth icy 
fresh the whole day through. 

OflP 

ORIENT PHARMA 

PRIVATE LTD. MADRAS 43 ' a J anta OPE-64-2-A 







DERYK D’SOUZA 


Q.NE of the, surest marksmen knocking around in 
Indian football to-day is Deryk D'Souza, of Maha* 
rashtra Goal-keepers have come to fear him, Following 
In the footsteps of his brother Neville, the fleet-footed 
Deryk likes taking the defence apart, with a deceptive 
body swerve, and then slam a goal. Hat-tricks come 
naturally to him, 
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Tlw Nowab ot Pataudi maugu 
rating the Estival 


B Swamp (Bombay) winner of the indniduni championship, receive the cup 
from Dr A l Mudnliar who presided over the prize distribution * Ction 


Kharagpur retained the trophy for team championship 
collecting 7$ points in the Inter-Indian Institute of Technology 
Sports Festival held at I.I.T. (Madras) Stadium from Decem¬ 
ber 28 to 31. The individual championship was wOn by ft, 
Swamp of Bombay. The four-day meet was inaugurated by 
the Indian Test skipper, Nnwab of Pataudi, on December 28. 
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C B. Simplon ot Kharuqpur 
receiver the trorhy tor *ho 
team chdmpic itship 


Paul of Madras winning 
the 800 metres 
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C. B. Simpson breasting the tape in the 100 metres. 


The winner of the high jump event. S. Ganguly of 
Bombay, going over the oar. 








WORLD 

BILLIARDS 

CHAMPION 


^INNING oil his matches in 
the recent World Amateur 
Billiards championship at Pu- 
kekohc (New Zealand), Wilson 
Jones, the Indian ace, won back 
the title in fluent style. World- 
beater twice over, Wilson Jones, 
who got the Arfuna Award in 
1962, has indeed done much 
to put India on the billiards 
and snooker mop of the- world. 




WALLY 
SHOWS 
THE WAY-3 


By WALLY GROUT 


Don't ever get into this po$» 
tkm to wait for a return. You 


may have to take a pace 
either way and, in your anxiety 
to run the batsman out, hove 


lost your bearings of where 
the stumps are which could 
result in the missing of an 
easy run out. Don't be afraid 
to tell your fieldsmen not to 
throw unnecessarily fiord, un¬ 
less there is a run out or, you 
are In a vantage "position. By 
hard throwing your hands can 
quite easily become bruised. 
Remember always to keep the 
stumps between you and the 
fieldsman. 


5. stv 


Although my hands are placed 
correctly with fingers pointing 
downward, my body has been 
moved too far, by virtue of 
the fact that I have taken my 
left leg across and not left it 
behind the off stump. If a 
stumping chance presents itself 
it would need another step 
back toward the stump in order 
that I may be able to reach 
the bails, giving the batsman 
that extra bit of time needed. 
When the ball has been pitch¬ 
ed outside the off stump 
always keep the left foot be¬ 
hind the stumps. 










You will note that my hands are outside the line of my body. My hands cue also nc 
positioned correctly. There is a gap between my body and arms. If a catch d»d peser 
itself in this position I would be extremely lucky to catch it. Your head and body mu 
be' behind the line of flight at all times on the leg side. I have moved to such a po 
tion that if a wider snick presented itself I could move no further to the leg side, a« 
have already steadied myself to take the ball. 


(More Next Week) 






Pataudi and Tissera, the captains, discussing the rain-affected pitch. 
With Ceylon Cricketers In Indio 

TOURISTS' 


SENSATIONAL 


Si. 


TRIUMPH 


A hold declaration by captain Tissera enabled Ceylon to 
score a thrilling four-wicket win over India in the Third and 
final rain-affected Test at Ahmedabad. 

By P. F. KEKOBAD 


T HE Third erir-ket Test match bet¬ 
ween Ceylon and India, actually 
played on January 3, 4 and 5, at the 
picturesque Sardar Patel Stadium at 
Ahmedabad was altogether a sensa¬ 
tional one. Dame Nature had taken a 
big hand in I he entire proceedings ol 
the most intriguing match. On the first 
day (January 2) play Ifcas completely 
washed out by torrential reins never 


before seen at Ahmedabad at this time 
of the year. However, on January 3 
the scheduled second day, the gloomy 
rain clouds completely vanished and 
glorious sunshine made play possible 
just after the tea interval at 3-20 p.m. 
The Indian skipper, the Nawab of 
Pataudi,* called the coin correctly but, 
most surprisingly, decided that India 
should bat first on a rain soaked, dry¬ 


ing wicket Soon “Pat M must have re¬ 
gretted his decision as India started off 
most disastrously losing $ of their star 
batsmen for 51 runs only before stumps 
were drawn for the day alter onlydO 
minutes of actual play. Norton Fre¬ 
drick, the Ceylonese opening paceman, 
played havoc with the Indian batsmen 
and in a grand spell of spirited bowl¬ 
ing, changing pace and direction most 
shrewdly, claimed all the three Indian 
wickets for 30 runs only. India open¬ 
ed with the elegant stroke-maker Di¬ 
lip Sardesai and debonair Engineer 
amidst the thunderous applause of 
the 30*000 strong keen cricket fans, 
who had been waiting most patiently 
for two long disappointing, rain sod¬ 
den days for play to commence. Engi¬ 
neer, after making some entertaining 
strokes, mainly chops and hooks, using 
his remarkable quick reflexes, tried 
to cut a ball moving away from his bat 
and was caught smartly by Polono- 
wita off Fredrick at third slip. So India 
lost her first valuable wicket at 24. 
With India’s total at 36 Sardesai shap¬ 
ed for a push to leg but the ball sud¬ 
denly rose sharply and he was easily 
held by the Ceylonese skipper Tissera 
at silly tnid-off. At 37 Abbas Ali Baig 
also made his unexpected exit, caught 
behind stumps by Fernando off Fred¬ 
rick. Later skipper Pataudi and Hanu- 
mant Singh got together and managed 
to keep their wickets intact at the end 
of the day to resume the fray on Mon¬ 
day morning. India were three for 51 
then* 

Resuming their first innings on Mon¬ 
day morning, India did not at all fare 
well. Their recognised batsmen failed 
miserably against the inspired and ac¬ 
curate attack of Ceylon’s paceman, 
Fredrick, and that fine all-rounder Ja- 
yasinghe. Of course the sporting wic¬ 
ket was definitely helping the bowl¬ 
ers a lot as none of the batsmen could 
make head or tail of the Ceylonese 
bowling either in the air or off the 
ground and they were either mistim¬ 
ing or completely missing the ball 
times out of number. After the depar¬ 
ture of Pataudi and Hanumant Singh, 
who had contributed 28 and 31 runs 
respectively and who had.stopped the 
rot for awhile, the new Test cap Ra- 
mesh Saxena rose to the occasion mag¬ 
nificently at a mpst critical time and 
withstood the relentless Ceylonese on¬ 
slaught like a seasoned veteran to re¬ 
main unbeaten for 68 very stylish and 
valuable runs. None of the other new 
Test caps could make any impression 
with the willow. Fredrick took four 
wickets for 85 runs and Jayasinghe 
had captured six Indian wickets fof 
38 runs only. Both the bowlers had 
given a memorable performance and 
they deserved the big cheer which they 
got from the big, goodly crowd at the 
end of India’s first Innings for an un¬ 
impressive total of 189 runs* 

The jubilant Ceylon batsmen* in 
their reply, fared poorly. The new 
Test caps of Kulkaml of Maha¬ 
rashtra end Bhaskar of Kerala 
ran amok with the ball and 
captured the first five Ceylon wic¬ 
kets at the total cost of 25 runs. Kul- 
karni was the main destroyer and he 
had toppled four of the Ceylonese star 
batsmen at this stage. Kufltarni’s was 
a remarkable piece of pacy, swing 
bowling. The Ceylonese batsmen were 
all at sea and they could not judgb 
correctly Kulkami’s pace either in 4 
air or on the ground and they feftT 
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the part, of the Indian batsmen. So 
mighty India were humbled for an urt- 
bclieveable total of 66 runs! Tissera’s 
master stroke of declaring Ceylon’s 
first innings dosed and putting India 
in to bat on a dew drenched drying 
wicket had certainly paid rich divi¬ 
dends. Fortune had no doubt favoured 
the bra^c. 

Ceylon, in their reply, had to collect 
112 runs only to win the Third Test 
match and they hod ample time to 
achieve their goal. Their opening pair* 
Fuard and Ponniah, started off in the 
most confident and methodical manner, 
Kulkarni and Bhaskar, who had prov¬ 
ed big terrors to them in the first inn¬ 
ings. were completely mastered and 
before Ponniah was stumped brilliant¬ 
ly by Engineer off Fredrick, Ceylon’s 
opening pair had laid a good and sure 
foundation collecting 41 runs. Then 
came the dramatic running out of 
Rodrigo and Ceylon had lost two wic¬ 
kets for 77 However Ceylon’s dashing 
all-rounder Jayasinghe, livened up 
things by hooking, pulling and stealing 
cheeky runs before he was clean boy/1- 
cd by a ball which kept very low. To 
left-arm spinner Goal went the credit 
of taking Jayasinghe’s wicket but not 

Continued on next page 


Potaudi won the toss but it is Tissera 
that sports a happy smile 


nine pins one by one Kulkarm was 
supported magnificently from the other 
end by Bhaskar who also bowled with 
a lot of “devil” and out of the first 
five wickets he had captured one. Later 
had it not been for the most stubborn 
batting of Fernando, the Ceylon Vice¬ 
captain, and back-to-thc-wall great 
effort of Polonowita who contributed 
38 and 53 very good runs respectively, 
Ceylon would have been completely 
routed. At the day’s end, however, 
Ceylon had collected 141 runs for the 
loss of seven wickets. Kulkarni return¬ 
ed the very enviable bowling figures 
of four wickets for 43 runs and Bhas¬ 
kar captured two wickets for 35 runs. 
Spinner Venkatraghavan took one wic¬ 
ket for 34 runs. 

Tuesday, January 5, proved to he the 
most dramatic. The great drama start¬ 
ed when the Ceylonese skipper Tis¬ 
sera, after making a true and most 
amazing assessment of the dew-dren¬ 
ched wicket, made a bold declaration 
of Ceylon’s first innings at the over¬ 
night total of 141 for seven and com¬ 
pelled India to bat for the second 
time. And lo India’s troubles soon 
started as perhaps never before and 
her four star batsmen were back in the 
pavilion for the most miserable score 
of 20 runs. 

Ceylon’s sturdy paeernan Fredrick 
once again struck mortal blows, along 
with his colleagues, Leiversz, Jaya¬ 
singhe and Polonowita, from which 
India’s batsmon never recovered. It 
was altogether a timid performance on 


Baig deft) and Sordesoi off to open 
India's innings. 
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WITH CEYLON CRICKETERS 
IN IJ^DfA 

Continued from previous poge 

before the latter had collected 19 very 
valuable runs in quick time. Just when 
things looked like smooth sailing for 
Ceylon, Goel in a deadly spell captur¬ 
ed three quick wickets all at Ceylon’s 
total at 98, which sent the big crowd 
in raptures. Ceylon had now lost six 
of their best batsmen and once again 
the game had taken a dramatic, intri¬ 
guing turn. But calm and calculative 
skipper Tissera and Polonowita mana¬ 
ged to collect the remaining runs in a 
most quiet, business like manner to 
give Ceylon their first Test victory in 
the present series but not before India 
had made quite sure of the rubber. 
Goel* bowled extremely well and bag¬ 
ged four wickets for the cost of 33 
runs. Spinner Venkatraghavan also 
kept up immaculate length and tied up 
the batsmen. He bowled far better 
than his figures of one wicket for 34 
runs seem to suggest. 

Altogether it was a most enjoyable 
Test match in which the bowlers cer¬ 
tainly had the upper hand all the time. 
Another remarkable feature of this 
Test was that it proved decisive in the 
actual playing time of 705 minutes 
only. 


lives at 16, 32 and 100, managed to re¬ 
gister 120 runs against his name be¬ 
fore being caught by Devaraj off 
Leiversz. Ceylon’s Leiversz was the 
most successful bowler capturing five 
wickets for 71 runs only. Dias and Fo- 
lonowita were responsible for dismiss¬ 
ing two batsmen each for 46 and 87 
runs respectively. 

Going in to bat for the second time 
after trailing 113 runs behind the Cri- 
Control President’s XI, Ceylon collaps¬ 



ed for 154 rujna only. Only their opener 
A, Fuard and M. Devaraj offered 
some stubborn resistance scoring 30 
and 38 runs. The spinner Saiyed claim¬ 
ed three wickets for 31 runs, Bhosle, 
Gaekwad and Jadhav captured two 
wickets each. The Cri-Control Presi¬ 
dent’s XI, batting for the second time, 
collected 43 runs for the loss of one 
wicket, that of opener M. Sharma, and 
thus won most comfortably their fix¬ 
ture against Ceylon. 


THE SCORE BOARD 


INDIA 


D. N. Sardesal c Tissera b Fredrick 9 

F. M. Engineer c Polonowita b Fredrick 17 

A. A. Balg c Fernando b Fredrick *0 

Hamsmant Singh tbw b Jayasinghe 30 

Nawah of Patandl © Fernando b Frcdirlck 28 

R. Saxena (not out) S3 

A Roy c Polonowita b Jayaalnghe 3 

S. Venkatraghavan c A b Jayasinghe 13 

U. M. Kulkarni b Jayasinghe 0 

C. K. Bbaskar si Fernando b Jayasinghe 8 

R. Goel lbw b Jayasinghe 0 

Extras 8 


Total 180 

Fall of wickets: 1-24, 2-36, 3-37, 4-70, 
5-114, 6-122, 7-166. 8-178, 9-187. 


b Fredrick . . 0 

c Fernando b Jayasinghe 2 

b Lieversz . , 4 

lbw b Fredrick . . 0 

c Polonowita b Fredrick 8 

c Saxena b Polonowita 12 

lbw b Jayasinghe 16 

st Fernando b Polonowita 4 

b Jayasinghe . . % 

c Fernando b Polonowita 5 

not out , . 1 

Extras . . 13 

66 

Fail of wickets: 1-4. T7, 

3-4. 4-20. 5-44, 6-46. 7-50, 8-51, 
9-55. 


Bowling Analysis 


• • • 

ROUT AT BARODA 

V 

E ARLIER in their three-day fixture 
against Cri-Control President’s XI, 
at the Motibag Palace ground at Ba- 
roda between December 29 and 31 
Ceylon put up a poor show. 

Batting first, Ceylon managed to 
collect 221 runs on the first day. That 
very lively and enterprising all-roun¬ 
der Stanley Jayasinghe was the lone 
star who shone brightly. In a short 
stay of 45 minutes he rattled up 57 
runs. Jayasinghe’s breezy knock in¬ 
cluded 10 fours. Among other run-get¬ 
ters for Ceylon was opener A. Fuard, 
who scored 28. For the Cri-Control 
President’s XI’s spinner Saiyed bowl¬ 
ed extremely well, and dismissed four 
of the Ceylon batsmen at a cost of 61 
runs. Desai and Bhosle captured two 
wickets each for 66 and 32 runs res¬ 
pectively. 

Cri-Control President’s XI, in reply, 
made 334 runs. M. Sharma, the opener, 
batted solidly for his 87 runs before 
he was lbw to Polonowita. V. H. 
Bhosle, who was lucky to get cat’s 
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CEYLON 


A. Fuard lbw b Kulkarni . . 6 

C. E. M. Ponnlah b Kulkarni . . 8 

L. Rodrigo e SaXena b Kulkarni . . 0 

S. Jayasinghe b Bhaskar . . 3 

M. H. Tissera c Ambar Roy b Kulkarni 28 

N. Charon gam c Hairamant b Bhaskar 0 

C. Polonowita b Venkatraghavan . . 53 

H. L K. Fernando (not out) . . 38 

Lieverss (not out) . . 0 

Extras 5 


b Raflnder Goel . . 40 

st Engineer b Venkatraghavan 22 
run out 9 

b Rajlnder Goel . . 19 

not out 15 

c Patandl b Raflnder Goel 0 
not out 3 

b Raflnder Goel . . 0 

Extras . . 7 


Total (for seven wkts. decl.) . . 141 (for six wickets) 115 


Fall of wickets: 

1-13, 

2-13, 3-16, 

4-18, 

Fall of 

wickets: 

1-41, 

2-77. 

5-25, 6-57. 7-142. 




3-87 

, 4-98, 

5-98, 6-08. 






INDIA 

BOWLING 
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SPORTING SAM by Rag. Wootton 









Katiji Trophy 

E. ZONE CHAMPIONS 

By S1NDHU DEV 


T HIS year Assam played all their 
three matches in the East Zone 
Ranji Trophy at their home ground 
at Gauhati. In the first match they 
met Orissa, who won the toss and 
decided to bat first on the newly 
constructed matting pitch at the 
Nehru Stadium. The visitors were 
all out for 166 runs in their first in¬ 
nings, Only B. Jena (54) and S. 
Misra (34 not out) batted well for 
them. K. Ahmed and A. Rajbanshi 
captured four for 63 and three for 
48 runs respectively. In reply, 
Assam made 193 runs in their first 
innings and took a lead of 33 runs. 
Their top scorers were Badal Tha- 
kur (69) and K. Bama (48). N. 
Swami (four for 03) and M. Maha- 
patra (four for 19) bowled well for 
Orissa. 

In the second innings Orissa de¬ 
clared at 207 for seven at lunch on 
the final day. M. Mahanty (71) and 
skipper Parira (54) were the prin¬ 
cipal scorers. Assam got 180 mi¬ 
nutes to score 176 runs for an out¬ 
right victory. The game was inte¬ 
resting and thrilling at this stage, 
when Assam lost five second innings 
wickets for 85 runs only. But B. 
Thakur, who stemmed the rot, bat¬ 
ted aggressively by taking risks 
and made 96 glorious runs. There 
were only one and half minutes 
left for the final stumps. Thakur in 
trying to hit a mighty “six” lifted 
the fifth ball of the last over off 
Swami and A. Patel held the catch 
just inches before the boundary 
line. It is interesting to note that 
Thakur just needed a boundary for 
his coveted hundred and also As¬ 
sam needed just the same runs for 
their victory. The match ended in 
an exciting draw. Assam made 173 


for eight by Ibis time. N. Swami 
was again successful with the ball 
and captured four wickets for 50 
runs. Assam earned 5 points from 
this match, while Orissa earned 
only 3 points. 

Before the start of the game, the 
State Education Minister, Mr. D. 
Barua, unfurled the A.C.C.’s flag. 
Finance Minister, Mr. F. Ahmed, 
the President of A.C.C. was also 
presented to the players of both 
teams. 

In the second tie—between Assam 
and Bihar—Assam’s captain, M. P. 
Barua, won the toss and allowed 
Bihar to bat first. The game was 
delayed by 105 minutes due to 
the heavy rainfall of the previ¬ 
ous night cif the scheduled day and 
the pitch took a long time to dry 
up. Bihar made 324 runs in their 
first innings. R. Sanyal (76), K. 
Chakraborty (72) and S. Sanyal 
(39) batted attractively for them. 
Ghatak (three for 80), P. Chow- 
dhury (2 for 73) and G. Barua (2 for 
49) runs—bowled well for the home 
side. In reply, Assam made 333 
runs in their first innings. H, P. 
Kapoor knocked up a fine unbeaten 
117 runs in this match. The other 
top scorers were skipper M. P 
Barua (79), M. Bharati (43) and 
A. Ghatak (44). G. Chowhan (five 
for 90) and R. Sanyal (four for 80) 
bowled well for the visitors. Assam 
won the match by virtue of their 
first innings’ lead. Now there were 
only 30 minutes left for the game 
in which Bihar made 26 for one 
wicket in the second innings. 

In the third and final match—bet¬ 
ween Assam and Bengal—Bengal’s 
captain Pankaj Roy won the toss 
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but put Assam in to bat first- As¬ 
sam were bundled out for 138 runs 
in their first innings* R. Kapoor 
(50) batted confidently for the home 
side. Bengal, who fielded a team 
without their star players like 
Poddar, Ambar Roy and S, S. 
Milter, were all out for only 211 
runs in the first innings. S. Guha 
Thakurtha (39), N. Ghose (31) and 
P. Roy (25) Were the main scorers. 
B. Thakur was devastating with 
the ball and captured 7 wickets for 
45 runs and thus earned the accla¬ 
mations of the crowd. For Bengal, 
S. Ghosal (three for 37), D. Ghose, 
2 for 32 and B, Gupta, 2 for 8 runs, 
bowled well. In the second in¬ 
nings Assam declared at 232 for 
eight wickets after 30 minutes bat¬ 
ting after lunch. Bowler K. Ahmed 
(69), M. P. Barua (68>, and Ka¬ 
poor (50) batted gloriously. S. Gho¬ 
sal took four wickets for 75 runs. 
Bengal had to score 159 runs m 170 
minutes for an outright victory, 
and so accepted the challenge and 
won by eight wickets. Bengal made 
161 runs in 150 minutes for the loss 
of two wickets. N. Ghose remained 
unbeaten with 72 runs. Ghose bat¬ 
ted attractively. Some of his po¬ 
werful cuts, drives and glances to 
the leg side were a treat to watch. 
S. Guha Thakurtha (38) and T. 
Roy (25) also baited handsomely. 
Chuni Goswami, the Indian foot¬ 
ball star and captain also took part 
in this match but could not im¬ 
press much with the bat and ball. 
jP. Roy’s leadership was cunning 
and the bowling changes and the 
fields placing were really danger¬ 
ous to the Assam teams in first in¬ 
ning. However, Bengal won the 
match and earned full eight points. 
Bengal will now meet Hyderabad 
in the semi-final as the champions 
of the East Zone. 


Do you Know? 


By BACH 
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Certainly, it is a matter of doubt whether 
a man will reach the moon-or if at” all he 
is able to land there.when? But .... 


THERE IS 
NO DOUBT 
ABOUT IT 


WE ARE 
110 YEARS OLD 
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DYER MEAKIN BREWERIES LTD. ESTD. 1855 

Solan Brewery - Lucknow Distillery - Kasauli Distillery 
Mohan Nagar Brewery A Allied Industries (U.P.) 
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W HEADACHE 

there is nothing safer-better than 


Learn To Play Golf-11 

Those Awkward 
Lies! 

By BRIAN HUGGETT 

F AIRWAY wood shots with their 
downhill and uphill lies can pose 
many problems but there is not a lot 
of difference between playing a fair- 

way wood and a drive, 

d with I*H deal first of all with a normal 

if i wood shot off the -fairway. As in the 

,f J® drive weight distribution plays an 

1 ™ important part and the weight this 

weight time W jn ^ switched from the right 

* foot to your left. 

Standing square to the ball, your 
feet should be a shoulder width apart 
and this time your right foot is square 
with your left, making you slightly 
ahead of the ball. This has the effect 
of bringing the ball in line with a 
ppint an inch inside the left heel. 

Common Error 

In driving, your hands are behind 
the ball. With fairway woods ihey can 
^ be above or even slightly ahead of 

the ball. 

And now to the awkward lies. On 
, a downhill lie, when a slice is “on 
the cards”, adopt a slightly more open 
stance and push more of your weight 
over onto the left foot. 

The reverse applies for the uphill 
1 lie. Your stance can be more closed 
and aim to the right of the pin. The 
weight again falls onto the left foot. 
This should help you avoid making 
the common error with this he—a 
houk.—(To be continued). 


S Unique- ’ASPRO' Analgesic 

action help'; relieve all body pains 
F.v HEADACHE. fake 1 or 2 
‘ASPRO’ tablets with a drink, 
preferably hot. Fm COLDS,take !? 
‘ASPRO’ every S to 4 hours, with 
a hot beverage For SORE 
THROATS, dissolve 2 ‘ASPRO’ 
in warm wdtfj.narrj.le and swallow. 
Tor TOO! HACHE,crush ‘ASPRO* 
on the affected tooth, and rinse 
the mouth. 

Always keep ‘ASPRO’ handy. IS 

a 3 

A Nicholas Q) f*ODUCT 'Your fuarantte of quality it purity < 


Do you Know? 

By BACH 


f >DO-HOO!DEAR,X 
BROUGHT SOME GUEST6 
, HOME FOR DINNER/ 1 
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beneficent 


(be-fiei / ±-sent)^PJ. 

CHAJWABU; KIND; DOING 
Oft PRODUCING GOOD; A6, 
A BENEFICENT ACT 
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HEADACHE 

begins to get you down ? 



RELIEVES, RELAXES, REFRESHES 

For headache —take Saridon. This world-famous analgesic works 
swiftly, safely, surely. For bodyache, toothache and general malaise 
— keep Saridon handy. One tablet is a complete dose for adults; 
i to A for children. 


Saridon 



ROCHE’ 


ONE SARIDON IS ENOUGH 

13 Patse a tablet 
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National T.T.. 


Rise Of New 


Champions 

* 

Sonic new champions emerged and 
reputations were made and lost at 
the 26th National table tennis cham¬ 
pionships staged at Jullundur. 


Goutam Divan, men's jingle;, winner, receives 
the cup from Mr. Prabodh Chandra, Sports Mi 
mster, Punjab. 



R EPUTATIONS were made and lost 
and some new champions were 
born when the 26th National table ten- 
ms championships were held at .Tul- 
lundur from December 18 to 26. 
Whereas the players provided a rich 
fare for the fans, the people of Jullun¬ 
dur gave the visitors a rousing recep¬ 
tion and made their stay comfortable 
and interesting. Mr, Ham Kishan, 
Chief Minister, performed the opening 
ceremony and Mr, Prabodh Chan¬ 
dra, Sports Minister, gave away the 
prizes. 

In all the four singles the reigning 
champions failed to retain the titles. 
J. C. Vora (Maharashtra), who had 
been the holder of the Pithnpuram 
Cup for men’s singles since 196J, lost 
to K. Nagaraj (Railways) in the pre- 
quarter. Mrs. Necla Kulkarm (Maha¬ 
rashtra), last year’s winner of the 
women’s singles, failed to repeat her 
performance and lost to Us ha Sun- 
derraj (Mysore) in the final in four 
games. Mir Kasim Ali (Andhra Pra¬ 


desh). the national junior champion, 
had to bow before his own teammate, 
Shaukat Hayat Khan, m a thrill-pack¬ 
ed final. Shirin Panveltwala (Maha¬ 
rashtra), the junior girls’ title-holder, 
could not go beyond the semi-finals 


By M. L. KAPUR 


when she was beaten by Meenakshi 
Bhotnagar (Punjab) in a very excit¬ 
ing five-game encounter. 

Young, agile and powerfully built, 
G. H. Divan of Maharashtra became 
the new champion of India defeating 
his teammate, F. R. Khodaiji, in four 
contested games. On his way to the 
final he got the better of such star 
players as A. Rangoonwala (Rail¬ 
ways) and G, Ranganayakulu (Mad¬ 
ras). Khodaiji came up with easy 
victories over R. R. Kamath (Maha¬ 
rashtra) and V Ramachandran 


(Railways). This was, however, not 
Divan’s first cup victory. He had won 
the title four times m a row from 
1950 to 1959. 

Steady and unruffled, Usha Sunder - 
raj (Mysore) claimed the women’s 
title with a 3-1 victory over top-deed¬ 
ed Neela Kulkarni and thus became 
the proud possessor of the Travan- 
core Cup. This was the second time 
that she had won this distinction, the 
previous one being in 1961. 

It was a treat to see two young 
boys from Andhra, Shaukat and Mir 
Kasim, fight the battle for top honours 
in the juniors’ singles. Both combin¬ 
ed aggression with defence and were 
applauded after some scintillating 
rallies. Shaukat ultimately got the 
slight edge over his equally smart op¬ 
ponent and won the match by 21-17, 
20-22, 21-17 and 22-20 and along with 
it the Indira Trophy. 

Great excitement prevailed when 
14-year-old Meenakshi Bhatnagar 






30, IMS. 



Usha Sunderraj, winner of the wo- 5. Panveliwala and S. Kormk, who Meenakshi Bhatnagar, winner of th* 

men's singles. claimed the women's doubles girls' singles. 


(Punjab) got the better of the second 
seed, Rupa Mukerjce. of Bengal* in 
the fmal by three games to one. She 
thus became the first girl from Pun¬ 
jab to win a national title. 

G. R Divan won his second title 
when in partnership with S. Karan- 
dikar* he defeated J. C. Vora and 
Geeta Nanda in the mixed final. Di¬ 
van was the only player in the cham¬ 
pionships to win two titles. The Rail¬ 
way combination of P. P. Haldankar 
and Rangoonwala claimed the Yuva- 
raja Cup for men's doubles defeating 
the Maharashtra “A” pair of Divan 
and Khodaiji in four games. Fortune 


fluctuated in the women’s doubles 
final and full five games had to be 
played before S. Panveliwala and S. 
Karnik (Maharashtra) got the better 
of Usha Sunderraj and Mrs. L, Ran- 
ganathan (Mysore). The boys’ dou¬ 
bles for the Sawantwadi Cup also 
proved to be a close struggle for sup¬ 
remacy. The title went to the slightly 
steadier team of U. S. Gunjar and 

U. R. Mantri of Maharashtra who de¬ 
feated Mir Kasim Ali and Shaukat 
Hayat Khan (Andhra) after five 
games. 

The veterans’ singles was won by 

V. S. Murugesh who defeated the 



Andhra Pradesh team, winners of the juniors team championship, Dolip 
ftaj Sokena* Mir Kasim AH, Shoukot Hayat and Ashok Raj Saxeno. 


holder, R. G Thirumalaiswamy, 
21-15, 21-11, 13-21 and 21-13. 

Maharashtra teams dominated the 
Inter-Association championships, win¬ 
ning both the men’s and women’s 
events. Maharashtra “A” (formerly 
Bombay) retained the Barna-Bellack 
Cup which has been with them since 
1953. They defeated Madras by five 
matches to one in the final. The wo* 
men’s team (“B”) from Maharashtra 
proved too good for the Punjab and 
won the Jayalakshmi Cup, by three 
matches to nil. Despite this the Pun¬ 
jab team—Maninder Sidhu, Prabha 
Chowdhry and Neena Kapur—were 
ranked fifth and sixth for the 
first time since this event started in 
1946, The Ramanujan Trophy for 
juniors went to Andhra Pradesh for 
the second year in succession. They 
defeated Bengal 3-0 in the final. 

As a result of the form shown by 
players in the championships and also 
taking into view their performances 
in. other tournaments, the Table Ten¬ 
nis Federation of India announced the 
following rankings: 

Men: G. R, Divan 1, F. R. Khodaiji 
and J. C. Vora 2, G. Ranganayakulu 
4, G. Jagannath 5, K, Nagaraj 6, A. 
Rangoonwala 7, and P. P. Haldankar 
8 . 

Women: Usha Sunderraj 1, Neela 1 
Kulkarni 2, Prisca Rosario and Su- 
nanda Karandikar 3. Maninder Sidhu 
5 and Prabha Chaudhry and Manjula 

Boj/s: Shaukat Hayat Khan l, Mir 
Kasim All 2. Amrit Khosla and U.S. 
Gurjar 3 and K. Jayant and B. Gon 5.- 

Team rankings: Men: Maharash¬ 
tra "A" 1, Madras 2, Railways 3 and 
Bengal, Mysore and Uttar Pradesh 4, 
Women: Maharashtra 3, Punjab 
2, Mysore and Delhi 3. Juniors: An¬ 
dhra Pradesh 1, Bengal 2. Maharasb* 
tra “A” and Uttar Pradesh 3. 
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Chess By LEONARD BARDEN 


DEFEAT OF THE 
RUSSIANS 


JJNDOUBTEDLY the biggest surprise 
of the world team championship 
in Tel Aviv was the 1-3 defeat of the 
Soviet grandmasters in their match 
against West Germany- The Russians 
have only lost one previous match in 
12 years in the chess Olympics— to Hun¬ 
gary in 1956. The West German suc¬ 
cess, which helped them gain the bronze 
medals in the tournament, was uell 
deserved- Their two young players. 
Pfleger and Bialas, drew with grand¬ 
masters Stein and Spassky; and ttialas 
could well have played for a win with 
a pawn up in a bishops of opposite 
colour ending. The match decision was 
on the top boards. Smyslov, with an 
equal position against Unzicker, made 
one of his rare oversights in unsoundly 
sacrificing first a pawn and then a piece. 
With the score 2-1 in favour of the Ger¬ 
mans. the decisive game between Lothar 
Schmid of West Germany and Paul 
Keres of the Soviet Union went to three 
sittings before Schmid hnally clinched 
his victory. 

Here is the game, with notes special¬ 
ly contributed to Sport & Pastime 
by Lothar Schmid. 


Game No. 361 


White: L. Schmid (West Germany) 
Black: P. Keres (Soviet Union) 

1.PK4.PK4; 2 NKB3.NQB3; 3.BN5.PQR3; 
4.BR4.NB3; 500.BK2; 6 RK1.PQN4; 

7BN3.00; 8.FB3.PQ3; «.PKR3,NQ2(a). 

10.PQR4(b),PN5(c); ll.BQ5.BN2; 12.PxP, 
RNl(d); 13.PN5.PxP; 14.PxP,NN5; 15. 

BxB.RxB; 16.NB3 (e) ,BB3 (f); 17.PQN3' 

(g),NQ6; 18.RK3.NB5 (see first diagram 
below); 19.PQ4(h),PxP; 20.NxP.NB4; 

21 NB6.QK1 (i); 22.PK5! (see second dia¬ 
gram below),PxP()): 23 BR3,RxP(k); 

24.NxR,QxN, 25 QKB 1 (l).RNl; 26.RQB3. 
(m).RxN; 27.RxN.RxR; 28BxR.PR3 : 29. 
BK3.NK3; 30.PQN4.BN4(n); 31.QQ3, 

BxB. 32.PxB'PK5; 33.QN3,PR4; 34.PN5, 
QB4<o); 35 RR4.QK4; 36.QB4.PN3; 37. 

QB6.NN4(p>; 38.KB2.PR5, 39.KB1.KN2; 

40.RB4.QB4 ch; 41.KNl,QK4(q) (see 
third diagram below): 42.QB5(r).QR8 
ch(s): 43 RBI 11) .NK3: 44 QB4.QK4; 45. 

RQ1 <u),KNl; 46.RQ5.QR8 ch; 47 KB2, 
QN7 ch: 48KB1.QR8 ch; 49 KK2.QN7 ch; 
50 RQ2.QN3 < v); 51 ,KB2 KB1; 52.RB2. 

KN1; 53.RR2.KR2; 54RQ2.KN1; 55.RB2. 
KN2; 56.QB3 ch.KNl; 57.QB4.KN2; 58. 

QxKP.QxP; 59 RB4< w) PN4; 60.RB2(x). 
QR4; 61 KK2.QR8, 63-RQ2.PQB4; 63.RQ7. 
QB3; 64.RQ5.QN7 ch; 65.KB3.QN4; 66. 

KN4.QK7 ch; 67.QB3,QN7(y); 68.RB5, 

PB3; 69.KR5.KB2; 70.KR6.KK2; 71.KN6, 
NB1 ch; 72 KR6.NK3; 73.QR8(z) (see 
iourth diagram below', PN5(aa); 74. 
RQ5!(bb).PB4(cc); 75-QR7 ch.KB3; 76. 
QR7.QKB7; 77.QN6 ch.KK2; 78-RK5.QR7 
(dd); 79.QxBP.PxP; 80.PxP,KQ3; 81.QB6. 
QN6; 82.KR5!(ee).KQ2; 83.KxP.QN5 ch; 
84 KR5.QN6; 85KR6(ff>,QB5; 86.PK4, 

NB2; 87.RK7 chiKBl; 88.QQ6, Resigns 

fffth diagram Mow). 

1 : 




(a) An idea of Ragosin. 

(b) 10 PQ4 is more commonly played. 

(c) Experimental, 10. ,BN2 is better, 
e.p., ll.PQ4.NR4!, but not U....BB3 be¬ 
cause of 12.NR3! as I played against 
Ahues in 1948. 

(d) If 12....NN3; 13.NB3, or if 12,... 
QN1; 13.QN3, In both cases with advan¬ 
tage to White. 

(e) If 16.NR3# Black obtains counter¬ 
play with 16... .PQ4 and ... ,NN3. 

<f) Preparing—PQ4. 

(g) Very strong, for the knight at KN5 
is m danger (RK3 and BR3). 17... PQ4 
is also prevented because of 18BR3. 

(h) Threatening PQ5. Weaker was 
19.PQ3 because of 19....FQ4!. e.o, 20. 
RK1 (or 20.PxP,NN3),PQ5; 21.BxN,PxN; 
22 BK3,RxP with only a small advantage 
tor White 

(i) If 21. . QQ2’; 22 PK5 wins. 


<j) If 22., ,BxP White must play only 
23BR3 *, e g., 23.... PB3; 24 BxN.PxB; 
25NQ5.QB2; 26.NxN.BxN; 27.RK7!. If. 
in this variation, 23....BxN; 24.RxQ, 

RxR; 25.BxN,BxR (not 25...RK8 ch 
because of the back rank mate); 26.BK3, 
BK4; 27.QB3 wins. 


A mistake would be (after 22. . .BxP) 
23 NxB,PxN, 24 BR3 because of the 'pro¬ 
blem moves' 24. . .QR1; 25 BxN,RR2! 

(k) Now the only move. 

<1) Defending against the dual threat 
of 25. QxP mate and 25.. QxN. 


(m) Better than 26BxN,RxN! 

in) Black would like Q5 for h's knight 
—hence White's 32nd move. 

(o) The win for White is difficult, for 
the knight defends QB2 and several 
other key points. White must therefore 
attack pawns to force Black to weaken 
himself. 

(p) Introducing possibilities of. 

NB6 ch. 

(q) Black’s sealed move at the first 
adjournment. 

(r) If 42.QxBP,QxP; 43.RB5,QK71 
draws. 

(s) Best 42 ..QN6 loses to 43.QQ4 

ch,KR2; 44.KBl,NxP; 45.PxN,QxP ch; 
46KK2.QN7 ch; 47.KQ1.PR6; 48.QB6, 

PR7; 49.QxBP ch and wins. 

<t) Not 43.KR2.NK3; 44.QQ5.QK8*; 45. 
QK5 ch.PB3; 46 RxP ch,KR3 etc. 

(u) White must regroup—he needs to 
control the central squares. 

(v) If 50. . .QK4; White makes pro¬ 
gress with 51 QQ5,QxQ; 52.RxQ,PKB4; 
53.RQ7; White was now) getting short of 
time, and decided to adopt waiting tac¬ 
tics until the control at move 56. 

(w) Not 59.Qxr?.QB4 eh. But now..,. 
PN4 is forced, thus weakening Black’s 
KB4. 




the queen’s file, 

(y) The ending after 67_QxQ ch; 

68.PxQ followed by PB4 is won for 
White. 

(z) Here the game was again adjourn¬ 
ed. with Keres sealing. 

(aa) Desperation. If 73_QN8; 74. 

PK4 wins because of the threat of QR7 
ch and RQ5, e g, 74. .. QN3; 75.QR8!, 
QN7; 76.QR7 ch,KQ3; 77.QKB7 wins. 

(bb) Stronger than 74,PxP, The threat 
is 75.QR7 ch. % 

(cc) Threatening mate, but this is 
easily stopped. 

(dd' Now Black can only wait to see 
what White does 
<ee) Not 82.PK4?,QxP! 

(ff) Black is now movebound. 

Solution to Problem 201: l.PK8»IP 
and if 1. PQ8=N ch (otherwise White 
mates by 2.RR8); 2KN3,NK6; 3-BxN and 
mates next move. The point of the 
problem is that if l.PK8-Q?,PQ$*>N ch; 
2.KN3.NK6!; 3 QxN Is stalemate, and 
White has no other way to checkmate 
by move 4, ,. r 
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Women’s Corner 

Planning the 

FAMILY BUDGET 

By RASHMI 


often happens that when there arc the 
months of plenty, the couple are very 
extravagant, while in the lean months 
home life becomes miserable due to 
lack of funds The housewife, at least 
m such a family, must have the fore* 
sight to put by something for the lean 
months, from the months of plenty 
Only then can the couple enjoy a 
sense of secunty and mental peace. 

If the wife is earning too, one na¬ 
turally assumes that she is augment¬ 
ing the family income But not al¬ 
ways More women to-day prefer to 
nut by their income for a rainy day 
and prefer to live within the hus- 


W HEN the third week of a month 
is almost over, there begins the 
bickerings and the quarrels between 
husband and wife, since they have 
usually run short of money, by then 

That is the result of bad budgeting 
The whole trouble begins, when one 
or the other wants to hold the purse 
strmgs entirely. Very often, few hus¬ 
bands ever tell their wives their true 
income, and hardly ever keep proper 
household accounts. 


Man takes pride in being the bread¬ 
winner of the family, and he often 
gloats over it, by doling out from 
time to time meagre amounts to the 
wife, after due and sharp questioning 
A meek wife may submit herself to 
it. But what else can a normal house¬ 
wife do these days? 

Of course there are wives who de¬ 
mand and take the whole income 
and give the husband his pocket ex¬ 
penses only. If the man feels it is a 
big bother off his shoulders, as then 
she would deal with the problems of 
running the home, he will not mind 
this situation But it is indeed quite 
irksome for any man to go and ask 
his wife money for his shave or his 
laundry or his cigarettes. 

So, how.do we solve the problem 
May I suggest a compromise Let thu 


Do you Know? 

By BACH 





i 


, , . , band’s income Foresight and co-ope- 

wifc dxaw up the budget for the ration are absolutely necessary, when 

household expenses like milk, veget- both husband and wife are earning' 
ables, rent, provisions, school fees, 

electricity, etc Of course she must Last, but not the least of all, theie 

cut the coat according to the tlolh should be absolutely no suspicion nor 

available, so that 2 3rds of the in- c ecrets between man and wife, erpe- 
come goes to such domestic purposes dally in the matter of finance Both 
while the other L3 the husband bud- must learn to sacrifice their personal 

gets foi taxes, new furniture, his comforts, for the benefit of family 

personal expenses, car maintenance welfare As the New Year begins, 

(if any) house building, etc let the couple, draw up a budget for 

the whole yeai, on the light of the 
Tf this is done at the beginning of expenence gained the prevun , year, 
every month all heartburns could bu with a nucleus put aside for cmer- 
avoided But what about the irrogulai gency. and this appioach will augur 
income group, you may ask° It \ir\ v ell for the future 


ROBIN HOOD 

the universal favourite 
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SPORT Se PASTIME 


Whsel and Wings 

THE GIANT 

TRANSPORT 

By OUR AVIATION CORRESPONDENT 


I T is often argued that, if the air¬ 
lines are ever to achieve the long 
cherished dream of air travel for the 
masses—or, at least, substantially to 
widen its present scope—they will 
have to make some fairly revolution¬ 
ary changes. In the view of many, 
rather than progressive increase of 
the speed of flight, what is required 
is a really low cost transport. That 
may seem rather to state the obvious 
but what is less obvious, perhaps, 
is the type of aircraft that would 
achieve this desirable end. 

It has been suggested, for in¬ 
stance, that a large turbo-propcllor 
transport would best serve the pur¬ 
pose. It would not be difficult, pre¬ 
sumably, to build a reasonably eco¬ 
nomical aircraft of this type with 
capacity for, say, 250 passengers. 
Experience over the past five 
years, however, has proved, more 
or less conclusively, that such a so¬ 
lution is by no means the best that 
can be devised. The productivity of 
the jet is far greater than that of 
the slower turbo-propellor. Given 
load factors in the neighbourhood 
of 50 per cent, the former is more 
likely to produce cheaper air tra¬ 
vel than the latter, 

American Plans 

So far, the argument has remain¬ 
ed largely academic. In the not so 
distant future, however, the theory 
of the large low cost transport may 
be put to the test. President John¬ 
son recently approved American 
plans to build the world’s largest 
jet transport. Formerly known as 
the CX-HLS (Cargo Experimental 
—Heavy Logistics System) the pro¬ 
posed aircraft will be designated 
the £-5A, Tend ex r s from three lead¬ 
ing manufacturers have been in¬ 
vited and the contract is likely to 
be awarded before next June. No 
details are available but it is gene¬ 
rally thought that the aircraft, with 
an all-up weight of about 900,000 lb., 
will have a payload of 125,000 lb., 
a speed of 600 m.p.h., and a range 
capability of not less than 4,000 
miles. 

The primary purpose of this pro¬ 
gramme is to add to the strategic 
mobility of American Forces. With 
front and rear loading doors, all 
kinds of comparatively heavy mili¬ 
tary equipment cw.be carried and, 


with each aircraft capable of ac¬ 
commodating 650 fully equipped 
soldiers, a fleet of 20 to 25 C-5A air¬ 
craft could move, in a matter of 
hours, an entire division to almost 
any destination in the world. The 
advantages are two-fold: American 
strategic capability will be com¬ 
mensurate] y strengthened—but not 
at enormous cost in foreign ex¬ 
change. In other words, forces for 
strategic deployment could then be 
based in their homeland. 

Commercial Possibilities 

So much for the military advan¬ 
tages of the giant jet transport. 
Let us now turn to its commercial 
possibilities, because the manufac¬ 
turers, there can be little doubt, 
have these in view too. On the face 
of it, of course, the potential is 
enormous. Whatever factors con¬ 
tribute towards cost reduction in 
air transport-and there are many 
--to date at any rate, and as ex¬ 
emplified by the modern jet, the 
two that predominate arc capacity 
and speed. And the most reliable 
economic yard-stick of the opera¬ 
tion of air transport is the cost per 
seat or per ton/mile. 

It is sufficiently obvious that, 
coupled with jet speed, an aircraft 
offering 750 seats—the figure com¬ 
monly mentioned for a civil version 
of the C-5A—must offer an excep¬ 
tionally low seat/mile cost. So far, 
it seems, so good—but that, of 
course, is by no means the last 
word on the subject. In spite of a 
low seat/mile cost, there are likely 
to be many and serious disadvan¬ 
tages, some of which one will en¬ 
deavour to explain. The first, and 
probably the most important, is the 
very factor which makes for a low 
seat/mile cost—the comparatively 
huge capacity of the aircraft. Could 
any airline, we have to ask oursel¬ 
ves, hope consistently to fill suffi¬ 
cient seats to produce an economic 
load factor? Let us examine that 
aspect in more detail. 

N. Atlantic Routes 

There can be no question that the 
North Atlantic routes offer the 
moat favourable conditions for an 
aircraft of this size. During the 
peaks of the summer season, there 
are, every day, up to 120 passen¬ 
ger flights— 00 in each direction— 


between Europe and North Ame¬ 
rica. Assuming that most of the 
aircraft are jets and that the aver¬ 
age number of seats offered is 140 
per flight, and assuming also that 
an average load factor of 60 per 
cent is achieved, then all the trans- 
Atlantic operators carry a combin¬ 
ed total of about 5,000 passengers 
daily in each direction. Now, were 
750-seat aircraft to be employed, 
and were these to achieve an eco¬ 
nomic load factor—say 50 per cent— 
then some 13 flights in each direc¬ 
tion would lift the entire peak of 
the. season Atlantic traffic. Since 
there are more than twenty sche¬ 
duled carriers involved, the opera¬ 
tion of aircraft of this size would 
lead—could only lead, in fact—to 
a process of attrition culminating 
in the survival of the fittest. Even 
if this were practical politics, it 
would be bitterly opposed by 
I AT A. 


And that, of course, is to consi¬ 
der but one aspect. With aircraft 
of this capacity, the frequency of 
services would be very mate¬ 
rially reduced and since this would 
impinge heavily on the conveni¬ 
ence of air services, it could well 
act as a deterrent, rather than an 
incentive, to air traffic. Nor would 
that be the sole inconvenience. The 
time taken to complete embarka¬ 
tion, disembarkation, the handling 
of baggage, the processing of pas¬ 
sengers and their passage through 
Customs, Police, and Health for¬ 
malities, would be almost three 
times as great as to-day. That 
would add enormously to the al¬ 
ready disproportionate time spent 
on the ground -and particularly, of 
course, in the case of short and 
medium haul routes. Indeed, only 
perhaps on very long haul routes 
would aircraft of this si2e not de¬ 
feat the whole object of air trans¬ 
port, the saving of time. 

Safety Aspect 

Nor is inconvenience the sole dis¬ 
advantage—there is the very im¬ 
portant question of safety. It is not 
of course, that a very large jet of 
this kind would be any more dan¬ 
gerous than smaller aircraft. There 
are two ‘aspects of safety, however, 
which would require careful consi¬ 
deration. Firstly, were an aircraft 
carrying five or six hundred pas¬ 
sengers to meet with disaster, the 
effect on public opinion would be 
extremely unfavourable. The psy¬ 
chological aspect is not unimport¬ 
ant but of more immediate conse¬ 
quence is the question of evacua¬ 
tion in an emergency. Even a mi¬ 
nor accident on take-off or land¬ 
ing can lead to fire. To evacuate 
a very large number of passengers 
in a matter of two or three minutes 
would call for complete absence of 
panic and the most meticulous 
drill. 

Could this normally be achieved? 
How would national regulatory 
authorities view such a proposition? 
Only very recently, the CAB—the 
American regulatory authority for 
air transport—insisted upon ttte , 
most stringent tests before 



A Word With The Doctor-105 

When to have 


Tonsils Out ? 


A MOTHER talking to her doctor 
about her youngster will often 
ask: “Do you think he needs his 
tonsils out?*\ Once, the question was 
easy to answer—at least, that was 
what was thought, Probably more 
doctors have been more often wrong 
about this than anything else. In 
years past doctors have certainly re¬ 
moved, needlessly, a sad number of 
tonsils and adenoids. 

All thought it was the right thing 
to do if a child suffered regularly 
from ''no of a group of complaints. 
Repeated attacks of sore throat, fre¬ 
quent colds, poor appetite, difficulty 
in putting on weight, or passing 
school examinations—they were all 
blamed on enlarged tonsils or ade¬ 
noids! 

Tonsils and adenoids consist of 
lymph tissue. This is extremely use¬ 
ful stuff and is found in many parts 
of the body, such as under the arm- 
pits, in the groins, inside the tummy, 
on either side of the neck. It is there 
to trap germs and so is immensely 
useful. If you get a septic linger the 
lymph glands in the armpits will en¬ 
large; they have caught the germs 
and prevented them from getting into 
the blood stream and causing a gene¬ 
ral blood poisoning. 

Trap the Brutes ! 

Many an acute infection such as 
peritonitis would prove fatal if there 
were no lymph glands to trap the in¬ 
vading brutes as they try to get into 
the whole system. 

The tonsils and adenoids are no 
exception. They prevent many an 


lng some American airlines per¬ 
mission to carry 200 passengers on 
long over-seas routes. Thus, dis¬ 
advantages, difficulties, obstacles, 
there undoubtedly are—but none of 
these are necessarily insuperable. 
Take the question of load factors, 
for instance. With a seat/mile cost 
very substantially lower than any¬ 
thing possible to-day, the price of 
air travel could be made extremely 
attractive. This could not but lead 
to a considerable expansion of tou¬ 
rist and business traffic—the size 
of the expansion depending, of 
course, on the size of fare reduc¬ 
tions achieved. Load factors, pre¬ 
sumably would then take care of 
themselves. And thorny though they 
may seem, other difficulties and 
problems could probably be miti¬ 
gated or solved. We shall have to 
wait and see what materialises— 
but the prospects are exciting 
enatigk 
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acute sore throat from developing in¬ 
to a grave illness. Unfortunately, in 
a small minority of cases the tonsils 
and adenoids become overwhelmed 
by the invaders—rather like an 
enemy over-running a hostile coun¬ 
try and eventually living in and off 
it. In cases where the tonsils are so 
overwhelmed they cease to be a pro¬ 
tection, but are merely a hotbed of 
bacilli, they are generally best remo¬ 
ved. Whether to do this operation— 
which is not entirely free from all 
risk and may cause a severe hae¬ 
morrhage—is a question for the doc¬ 
tor to decide. 

But doctors are human and they do 
occasionally succumb to insistence 
and constant nagging! So please re¬ 
member the points mentioned which 
are most unlikely to improve after a 
tonsil operation. 

Strange Germs 

Tonsils generally enlarge as sooji 
as a child starts going to school, for 
it is there that he meets not only a 
lot of strange boys but a lot of 
strange germs and viruses. It takes 
time to build up natural defences and 
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until this happens the lymph tissdcf;\* 
in the throat enlarges and acts as 8: ■ 
preventive for a year or so, 

It is best to leave the question of > 
removing t«n$ils and adenoids until 
a youngster has had, say, two years ■ 
at scliool, 5 

There are odd exceptions, such as 
the child who snores endlessly and 
gets a miserable series of sniffles due 
to catarrh. On doctor’s ad vied ho may 
lose his tonsils before he finds his < 
school.— (To be continued). 
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SHAVING STICK 
OR SHAVING ROUND 
* it’s more economical, 
lasts Longer, lathers profusely 
♦ it gives smoother, 
smarter shaves 
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The Stamp World 

ZAMBIA IS 

INDEPENDENT! 

By RUSSELL BENNETT 


Z AMBIA, known as Northern Rho¬ 
desia until October 24, 1964, is 
a republic within the Common¬ 
wealth, the first British dependency 
to be granted such status imme¬ 
diately on achieving independence. 

Set squarely in the heart of Afri¬ 
ca south of the equator, the coun¬ 
try lies between latitudes 10 de¬ 
grees and 18 degrees South and 
longitudes 22 degrees and 33 de¬ 
grees East. Bui although within the 
tropics, the general height of the 
land (3,500 to 4,500 feet above sea 
level) gives it a modified Sudan 
type of climate with excessive heat 
in the summer only in the great 
river valleys that deeply entrench 
the plateau. 

It is a land of more than 290,500 
square miles; a country of con¬ 
trasts where copper mines and 
neat towns rise from virgin bush, 
a place of rich farm lands and 
vast expanses untouched by the 
plough, of abundant wild life and 
unrivalled scenic wonders. Within 
its far-flung borders Zambia cradles 
some of the finest game-viewing 
and hunting areas in Africa, great 


rivers and lakes where fish 
abound, a diversity of natural ve¬ 
getation from open savannah to 
productive hardwood forests—and 
the Victoria Falls, unparalleled 
anywhere else in the world. 

It holds some 3,493,500 people of 
all races and religious beliefs, the 
greater part of whom live off the 
land. They live and work together 
in surroundings varying from mo¬ 
dern towns to bush country vil¬ 
lages. 

Government of Yoimgmen 

Zambia is headed by a Govern¬ 
ment of young and energetic men 
with matching ideas, Its people are 
being taught to help themselves to 
a better life, and at the same time 
world business is being invited to 
take a claim in the country’s fu¬ 
ture. 

Zambia’s new definitive stamps, 
issued on Independence Day, were 
designed by Mrs. Gabriel Ellison 
and photogravure-printed by Harri¬ 
sons. The ]d. stamp depicts a far¬ 
mer with a grain marketing board 
silo in the background. Maize is the 
staple food of most Zambians and 


is widely grown. On the Id. value 
a radiographer is at work, symbo¬ 
lising the modem medical facili¬ 
ties which are available now in all 
Zambia’s principal centres. Rural 
areas are following vigorously. 

The next value, the 2d., shows a 
Chinyau Dancer, in mask and 
straw skirt. He is called “Kanya- 
Nkadze” or “he who eats nkadze 
trees”. He often performs at burial 
ceremonies where these trees de¬ 
corate graves. Cotton, featured on 
the 3d. stamp, is becoming increas¬ 
ingly important. Lusaka’s latest 
cotton gin has an annual capacity 
of seven million pounds of seed 
cotton. 

The humped Angoni bull on the 
4d. is a descendant of East African 
cattle. Up to date marketing and 
processing facilities deal with Zam¬ 
bia’s large dairy and beef herds. 
The 6d. stamp contrasts the early 
means of “talking drums” with the 
latest high speed teleprinter com¬ 
munication. 

Durable Redwood 

In great demand for railway 
sleepers, parquet flooring, etc., is 
the hard and durable Zambia red¬ 
wood. A logging mill is pictured on 
the 9d. stamp. An important food 
in Zambia is fish, which is obtain¬ 
ed by night fishing on Lake Tan¬ 
ganyika, as shown in an attractive 
style in the Is. value. 

The main agricultural occupa¬ 
tion, the growing of Virginia tobac¬ 
co, is the major money-earning 
crop. However other varieties, in¬ 
cluding Turkish, are grown. The 
Is. 3d. stamp shows a woman to¬ 
bacco worker. Zambia basket-mak¬ 
ing is a speciality of the Tonga 
people of the Southern province and 
one of these basket-makers is 
shown on the 2s. value of the 
series. 

Hunters and elephants find a place 
on the 2s. 6d. stamp. The Luangwa 
Valley Game Reserves are among the 
most beautiful in the world. The 5s. 
stamp features education, in the 
form of a young pupil and a school 
building. Education in Zambia has 
been given a high priority by the 
new Government and many new 
schools are under construction. 

Source of Wealth 

Copper mining provides Zambia’s 
main source of wealth and employ¬ 
ment for thousands of people. Six 
hundred thousand tons of copper, 
valued at £120,000,000 per year are 
mined. Truly a fit subject for the 
10s. stamp! Finally, the £1, the last 
stamp in the set, depicts dancer, a 
colourful masked creature known as 
the pelican. The sweeping fringes on 
the costume are made from strips of 
bark. 

These new stamps open a new 
page in African history and a new 
page, too, in our stamp albums. Let 
us wish our new fellow nation every 
success and hope that all their stamp 
issues are as interesting and pic¬ 
turesque as this one .—(To be 
nued). . 


THE LITTLE WOMAN 



“Heavens, no! THIS summer’s fashions were shown 
last fail . . . these are for NEXT summer.” 
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i; Camera Cameos 

CARE OF YOUR 
PROJECTOR 

By GEORGE ZYGMUND 


M OST movie projectors will give 
the amateur many years of 
fine service But even the highest 
quality machine deserves some oc¬ 
casional attention to ensure that It 
continues to be in 100 per cent work¬ 
ing order. Not only is this attention 
necessary to minimise projector 
break downs, but also to prevent 
your (Urns from being damaged. 

One of the most important items of 
periodic maintenance is keeping all 
the parts of the projector which touch 
the film—and the gate and pressure 
plate in particular~~clean. Dust and 
bits of emulsion coming oft the film 
tend to accumulate on the gate, caus¬ 
ing rough spots which may scratch 
the film. 

After projecting every two or three 
reels of film, a flat bristle brush 
should be pushed through the gate to 
remove any loose dust and emulsion. 

Something Obsolete 

At slightly less frequent intervals, 
the owner should also check the gate 
carefully for any bits of hardened 
emulsion that have stuck to the poli¬ 
shed metal. These can be removed by 
scraping them with a wooden match 
stick. If they prove stubborn, a drop 
of methylated spirit, or similar sol¬ 


vent, will loosen them. Never use any¬ 
thing metallic to scrape the gate, this 
may scratch the smooth metal and 
cause more trouble in the future. 

Dirt often piles up inside the gate 
aperture, where it is missed by the 
usual flat brush. A bit of cotton wool 
wrapped around a thin wooden stick 
can be used for these difficult places. 

Oiling is something which has be¬ 
come obsolete on most modern pro¬ 
jectors—they are permanently lubri¬ 
cated at the factory. With older pro¬ 
jectors, the spots where a drop or two 
of oil are required will be mentioned 
in the instruction manual. The great 
danger in lubricating projectors Is 
not using too little oil, but too much. 
For this reason, conventional oil cans 
are not really satisfactory. It is much 
better to apply the oil, to the specified 
spot, by picking it up a drop at a time 
on the end of a wooden match stick. 
Apply only as many drops as the ins¬ 
truction manual recommends—never 
one or two drops extra for good mea¬ 
sure. 

Oil must be kept away from any 
rubber surfaces, in particular, driv¬ 
ing belts. But one form of belt which 
occasionally requires lubrication is 
the spring type—used on many pro¬ 
jectors to drive the take-up spool. 



A wooden match stick is ideal for 
transferring oil, a drop at o time, to 
the spot requiring lubrication. 


If these are allowed to go “dryl¬ 
and also become at all rusty—-they 
tend to grip too tightly. As they are 
designed to serve as slipping dutches, 
this causes unnecessary strain on the 
film. At worst, the dry spring belt 
can transmit so much power that it 
causes the film to be physically pull¬ 
ed off the lower sprocket with con¬ 
siderable damage to the film. 

Don’t apply oil directly to these 
spring belts—Instead, lightly saturate 
a small piece of cloth with machine 
oil and rub the cloth over the metal. 
Just enough oil will bo transferred to 
ensure the correct amount of slip¬ 
page. 


Lens 

Most projector owners give the 
front surface of the projector lens an 
occasional wipe over, but a more like¬ 
ly cause of degraded image quality 
on the screen is dirt and oil on the 
rear element of the lens. Since this is 
nearest to the film and mechanism, it 
is most likely to get dirty. 

Wiping over with a dry cloth will 
not be of much assistance with oily 
deposits. Instead, a piece of lens clean¬ 
ing tissue that has been saturated 
with special lens cleaning fluid should 
be wiped over the glass. A second 
wipe, with a fresh piece of dry tissue, 
will remove both the cleaning fluid 
and dirt—leaving the lens sparkling 
clean. 

Lens cleaning fluid can be obtain*# 
from most camera shops, but if none 
is available, a solvent such as methy¬ 
lated spirit can be used. Make sure, 
however, that very little is applied to 
the lens surface. If it runs in between 
the elements it can cause some 
damage. 

For Other Part* 

Similarly, other parts of the optl* 
cal system—such as the condensers* ; 



On 16 mm. sound projectors.. tH® 
opening alongside the sound drum 
through which the light from the 
exciter lamp passes may need fre¬ 
quent cleaning. 
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any mirrors used to deflect the light 
coming from the lamp, and the re¬ 
flector behind the lamp—should re¬ 
ceive regular cleaning treatment. 
Condensers can be cleaned with lens 
fluid, or methylated spirit, as can the 
mirror. One point to be careful of, 
however, is that on some projectors 
these mirrors are of the front surfac¬ 
ed type and can easily be damaged 
by too enthusiastic rubbing. To avoid 
damage, rub very gently and clean 
such mirrors only when they absolu¬ 
tely require It. 

Behind the lamp reflectors are usu¬ 
ally more sturdy—sometimes being 
made of brightly chromed metal, oc¬ 
casionally the metal is not even 
chromed. In the latter case, cleaning 
can be done with an ordinary house¬ 
hold cleansing powder such as Vim 
or Ajax, polishing until some lustre 
has been restored. In the case of 
chromed reflectors, some lens clean¬ 
ing fluid or methylated spirit can be 
used. If this does not remove all the 
disrolouration in the chrome, a good 
grade of silver polish can be used. 

Other parts of the projector which 
come in contact with the film, such 
as sprockets and idler rollers will 
also need regular cleaning. It is also 
important to check that all rotating 
parts that touch the film, such as 
idler rollers, turn smoothly. If not, 
remove them and clean the insides of 
the spindles—applying a light touch 
of oil before replacing them. 


Sound 

Cleaning is equally important with 
sound projectors, be they designed for 
optical or magnetic sound tracks. 
Magnetic projectors require that any 
oxide on the magnetic heads be re- 



A bit of cotton wool wrapped 
around a match stick Is ideal for 
getting into hard-to-reach places, 
such as the projector gate aperture. 


moved, and also the heads should bo 
demagnetised—using a special tool 
available for this purpose from sup¬ 
pliers of tape recorders—at frequent 
intervals. 

Optical sound projectors require 
that any mirror used to reflect the 
exciter lamp beam be kept clean, as 
well as the photoelectric cell itself. 
The p.e. cell should also be checked 
at frequent intervals to make sure 
that it is maintaining its full output. 
Loss of volume, when such cells b*- 
gin to go bad, may be so gradual as 
to go unnoticed by the owner 


Equally, all the valves in a aouw|, 
projector should be checked occasion¬ 
ally to make sure that they are ope¬ 
rating at full efficiency. A good radio 
repair shop can check these at very' 
low rt ost. Particularly important in a/ 
sound projector -tvhere there is a lot, 
of vibration—is that the valves sho¬ 
uld not be microphomc, or affected by 
physical movement. This often hap¬ 
pens when a valve has had a consid¬ 
erable amount of use and will in¬ 
crease the noise level of the sound 
track considerably. Replacement is 
the only cure.— (To be continued ), 
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NO ENTRY FEE—NO AGE UNIT! 

Get an entry coupon from your dealer Fill it in 
Send it to “"The King and Queen of Kolynos 
Smiles”, Post Bag No.10030, Bombay-1, along 
with a recent un-retouched photograph 
(minimum size 3fc’‘ x 2 \") of your smiling face 
and one Giant-size empty carton or one King- 
size empty carton or two Large-size empty 
cartons of Kolynos Dental Cream, Superwhite 
or Chlorophyll The besl smiles win tne pi i/es. 

The results wili be announced in this lournal. 

CLOSING DATE: 

FEBRUARY IS, INS 
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Bridge 

A SWING HAND 

By TERENCE REESE 

H OME Pairs withstood the overseas 
challenge in the invitation event. 
Jais and Trezel, the holders, finished 
very strongly, as always, but Schapiro 
and I were too far ahead to be caught 
and the French yielded second place 
on a split tie to Mrs. Markus and L. 
Tarlo—a notable performance by not 
a regular pair. Konstam and Meredith 
wore fourth. Theron and Desrous- 
seaux fifth, and the Polish pair sixth. 
For once the Italians, D'Alelio and 
Pabis Tied, were off form with their 
slam bidding and finished in the 
lower-half. 

This was a swing hand that had se¬ 
veral interesting aspects: 

Dealer, South. Game all, 

S A 9 8 5 3 
H 10 4 
n Q J 
C 10 6 5 2 


S J 10 4 
H A J 9 7 2 
D A 8 7 2 


S K Q 7 C 2 
H Q 6 
D 4 

C A K J 8 7 


SPORT ac FASTIWt, 

It is usual to open One Club with 

*5 in the black suits, but One Spade 
has tactical advantages* At three 
tables where South bid spades East- 
West did not enter the bidding and 
declarer made 10 or 11 tricks. 

When South opened One Club, West 
was able to bid One Heart or make a 
distributional double. His side then 
invariably won the contract, for a 
big score. At one table the bidding 
went: 


South 

West 

North 

East 

1 C 

dbk 

2 C 

2D 

2 S 

No 

4 S 

No 

No 

5 D 

No 

No 

5 S 

No 

No 

6D 

dbk> 

No 

No 

No 


S - 

H K B 5 3 
D K 10 9 0 5 3 
CQ9 3 


East-West registered 1,540 for the 
doubled slam. North-South entered a 
protest on the grounds that East had 
“tranced” over Four Spades (as well 
he might), and that West's Five Dia¬ 
monds was therefore, in an ethical 
sense, incorrect. The protest was not 
upheld, for whatever one may think 
about East's peculiar manoeuvres the 
bid of Five Diamonds by West, after 
spades have been supported, is entire¬ 
ly comprehensible. 

The hand was not a success for the 
Little Major, in the sense that South’s 
opening of One Diamond (showing 
spades) allowed West (Mrs. Markus) 
to come in with One Heart, I bid Two 
Spades as North and my partner 
eventually doubled them in Five 
Hearts, for reasons which T was un¬ 
able to share. They made two over- 
tricks after the lead of S A. 




Sore Throat was 
Relieved Soon 

His throat was sore and burn¬ 
ing and his chest hurt terribly 
What should he do 9 
He went straight to his medi¬ 
cine dealer for a bottle of 
PIPS Throat and Chest 
Tablets. 

He began to <au'k those deli¬ 
cious FTPS Tablets one by 
one The relief was wonder Jut 
Soon the healing vapours hud 
helped to soothe the pain and 
dispel geims PEPSI hroai and 
Chest Tablets cleared his sore 
throat very quickly 

PERS 

- * THR0A1 and crest tabuts 
for COUGHS, BRONCHITIS, 
SORE THROATS and COLDS 

C. I. FU10ORD (INDIA) MIVA1C ttD 

Distributor: Madras State j 
M/P. MOT! & CO., 

PO. Box 1902, Madras-1. 


SPORT & PASTIME Crossword No. 402 


CLUES ACROSS 

1. Mild lies gain add¬ 
ed point when they 
make a sentry fail (5, 5 b 
8. Festivity confined to 
Georgia and Louisiana 
< 4). 10. Hall of justice 
in Kent or in Essex? 
(10). 11. Supposing thai 
the colonel leads, you 
can't miss seeing the 
headgear (4). 13. Re¬ 
fuse to dress with ma¬ 
ture finish (7). 15. 

“How full of-is this 

working-day world,” 
(Ao You Like It) (5). * 

16 An outlet for clues 


I muddle (fib 17 This 
clue's dark or muddled 
too! Such touching 
tales! (4-4, 7> 18. Girls 

indicate direction that 
is taken by the engi 
neers (fib 20. It flows 
at all times between 
north and south (6). 21. 
Put off bv act that in¬ 
cludes a song (7). 22. 

Herded no little way 
with care (4). 25. Go 
left to sale of musical 
instruments (10). 26. 

Most exquisite if re¬ 
turning to this resi¬ 
dence (4). 27. Break 

the watches? They ccr- 
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Solution on page 54 


tainly don’t work a full 
week! (4-6). 

CLUES DOWN 
2, Subsidises to that 
extent by inserting one 
penny (4). 3 Tug goes 
to the head of the 
waterway (4). 4. Part 
of the road the artists 
put under Spenser’s 
terrace? (6). 5. Jimmy 
Porter turned up in 
this, giving no kindly 
glance over the shoul¬ 
der! (4, 4 ?, 5) 6 

Odds against outfits 
bearing ornaments '* (6). 
7, Victory command¬ 
ed by doubling the 
strength of such a grip? 
(4-6). 9. Primitive folK 
have their derivation in 
base disorder GO). 12. 

•for-makes 

Error a fault and truth 
discourtesy." (George 
Herbert) GO). 13. Cook¬ 
ed —- but not exact¬ 
ly grated! <7). 14. When 
jostled the French sim¬ 
ply turned round and 
acknowledged the com* 
pliment (7). 15. Being 
late, if you have to 
yawn, do it like this 
(6-4). 19. Deception all 
the way—that’s how to 
get rid of the goods'. 
(4, 2). 20, Leave to ex¬ 
pound? (3. 3). n 
Wooden smile? (4) 24. 
Employer falls into se- 
rioua error (4). 
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Do you spend too much time 
thinking about saving? 


Small savings are always welcome at National and Grindlays. 
You can open an account with as little as Rs. 5/- 
At every branch of National and Grindlays, you will find the 
atmosphere congenial.... the service friendly. 

So hurry to your nearest branch today. See how a Savings Account 
with us can turn into your surest friend! 


NO MATTER HOW SMALL YOUR DEPOSIT,NATIONAL AND GRINDLAYS TREATS YOU IN A DIG WAY! 



NATIONAL AND GRINDLAYS BANK LIMITED 

INCORPORATED IN THE UNITED KINGDOM • LIABILITY OF MEMBERS IS LIMITED 


■RANCHES AT MADRAS : 3. NORTH BEACH ROAD ; 378. NETAJI SUBHAS CHANDRA BOSE ROAD. 
(LLOYDS BRANCH); 6. ARMENIAN STREET; IS8, MOUNT ROAD. COCHIN: CALVETTY ROAD; 
AERODROME ROAD. WILLINGDON ISLAND. TUTICORIN : 44. BEACH ROAD. BANGALORE J SRI 
NARASIMHARAJA SQUARE. HYDERABAD : ABID ROAD. 






FILM FESTIVAL AT DELHI 



T HE three-fold objectives of the 
Third International Filifl Festival 
of India, conducted in New Delhi for 
the first time on a competitive basis by 
■ the Union Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting, in collaboration with 
the Film Federation of India--bring¬ 
ing together peoples from ail over the 
world with a view to paving the way 
for universal brotherhood in keeping 
with the motto of the Festival, Vaa- 
svdhalva Kutumbakain , which means 
“The whole world is a family’', creat¬ 
ing a consciousness among film mak¬ 
ers in Indio to make better quality 
films for the good of the nation and 
finding ways and means of providing 
a fillip to the export promotion of 
our films for earning valuable for¬ 
eign exchange—were achieved to a 
large extent in- the course of the fes¬ 
tival. The organisers, headed by Mr. 
P. C, Bhagat, Joint-Secretary of the 
I. and B. Ministry, and Director of 
the Festival, deserve to be congratu¬ 
lated indeed on their achievement. 

There were of course, a few minor 
lapses here and there in matters of 
detail but the good intentions of the 
organisers and the way the officials 
of the Ministry from Mrs. Indira Gan¬ 
dhi downwards, went all out to look 
after the comforts of the delegates 
and invitees from abroad in order to 
make the festival a success, made up 
for all this proving that the Festival 
had served its purpose and that it 
should be made an annual affair 
so that* the good work that had been 
done now could really bear fruit. 

A happy feature was that the Fes¬ 
tival had been recognised as an “A” 
class festival on a par with those of 
Cannes, Berlin, Venice, Karlovy Vary 
and Moscow, by the International 
federation of Film Producers’ Asso¬ 
ciations Paris, whose Secretary, Mr. 
A, Brisson, was found very active in 
trying to make all the leading film 
producers’ associations in India mem¬ 
bers of the international body so that 
the Indian producers could easily 
achieve international collaboration in 
the production and distribution of 
their films. 

In keeping with the motto of the 
Festival, the foreign participants and 
the Indian filmfolk, who rubbed 
shoulders with one another and ex¬ 
changed notes, lived in New Delhi 
as members of a homogenous family 
and swore friendship for mutual 
betterment. The filmfolk from Mad¬ 
ras, Bombay and Calcutta who ap¬ 
peared to be greatly impiessed by the 
quality of some of the? foreign dims 
entered, particularly in the non-com¬ 
petitive sector, were certainly ins- 
■ plred to emulate* the example of the 
leading film-makers in the, West. u We 


cannot afford to lag behind and we 
are out to strike progress”, observed 
Dev Anand, actor-producer. Now 
that the Government had permitted 
the import of thirty foreign films, be¬ 
sides the award-winning films, from 
countries other than the XJ.K. and the 
U.S.A., the foreign distributors par¬ 
ticipating in the Festival had shown 
very keen interest, in buying Indian 
films for exhibition in their own 
countries. 

The Festival was inaugurated by 
Dr. S. Rarihaknshnan, President of 
India, at Vigyan Bhavan on January 
8 with a stirring speech calling upon 
film artistes of the world to help 


By T. M. RAMACIIANDRAN 


humanity to foster friendship and un¬ 
derstanding so that mankind could go 
forward into the future to live in 
eternal peace and happiness. He said: 
“The film is the. most powerful ins¬ 
trument which we have to-day so far 
as mass communication is concern¬ 
ed. Millions of people are influenced 
by it, consciously or unconsciously. 
It reveals to us the way in which a 
nation's history has boon moulded. 
And it shows to us the way in which 
one nation can speak to another 1 na¬ 
tion. The Film Festival, which has 
brought together people from diffe¬ 
rent lands, is indeed a significant 
illustration of the way in which in¬ 
ternational co-operation and under¬ 
standing could be fostered.” 

Stressing the universality of the 
film, the President said, ‘*We wish to 
remove poverty, filth, disease, igno¬ 
rance and illiteracy from the face of 
this country. The same process is at 
work in other parts of the world 
where newly emergent nations are 
there. Films can assist us in exposing 
our stupidities and follies, in bring¬ 
ing out the contrast between wealth 
and poverty, between prince and pea¬ 
sant, and make us feel that if human 
nature is to manifest itself in all its 
fullness, it is essential for it to have 
the means or the elementary needs 
and the requirements met adequate¬ 
ly. The great artistes, who possess 
the powerful instrument of the cine¬ 
ma, have the capacity to help huma¬ 
nity to bring about a moral and spi¬ 
ritual revolution.” ” 

Earlier, welcoming the foreign and 
Indian delegates to the festival, Mrs. 
Indira Gandhi, Union Minister for 
Information and Broadcasting, said 
that the film festival opened, as it 
did, a small window into tfte outer 


world and gave film personalities and 
the public the occasion for meeting, 
seeing the work of art from different 
countries and exchanging ideas and 
experiences. In the world of to-day, 
the cinema was the most powerful 
vehicle for achieving international 
understanding It had become an in¬ 
tegral pari of contemporary life and 
it proved to be a vast potential for 
influencing people, directly or indi¬ 
rectly. 

Mr. A jit Bose, President of the 
Film Federation of India, proposing 
n vote of thanks, extended fraternal 
greetings to the visiting delegates, 

The Festival opened with the 
screening of Films’ Division’s docu¬ 
mentary 'Lahaul and Spiti' and the 
specially invited feature entry *Ha- 
qeeqat’, produced and directed by 
Chetan Anand. The Festival, especi¬ 
ally on the opening day, lacked gla¬ 
mour and the function turned out 1o 
be colourless. Many of the stars of 
the films entered at the festival were 
conspicuous by their absence. The 
handful of Indian stars—-Sivaji Ganc- 
san from Madras and Raj Kapoor, 
Dev Anand, and Rajendra Kumar 
from Bombay—who were present on 
the occasion, were seen sitting here 
and there and many failed to notice 
them, And so were the foreign dele¬ 
gates and special invitees from 
abroad, who were found sitting in all 
sorts of places. All the foreign dele¬ 
gates and the Indian stars could have 
been Seated on the dais and intro¬ 
duced to the gathering in the audito¬ 
rium, where many seats remained un¬ 
occupied Curiously, a woman journa¬ 
list from America was found sitting 
on the stage. She seemed to have been 
mistaken for a star 1 And the stage 
could have been well lit with spot¬ 
lights and decorated. Similarly, the 
frontage of the Vigyan Bhavan, the 
main Festival theatre, could have 
been adequately decorated with flags 
of the different countries participat¬ 
ing, buntings etc., so that a real Fes¬ 
tival atmosphere could have been 
created throughout the capital, as is 
generally done in Berlin, Venice and 
Karlovy Vary during the festivals 
there. 

Some of the foreign delegates were 
of the opinion that the screening of 
‘Haqeeqat\ which depicted the fight 
put up by the Indian Army in^IEFA 
and Ladakh against the Chinese ag¬ 
gression and showing the latter in a 
very bad light was most inappropri¬ 
ate for the opening of a Festival 
which was, after all being held to 
foster friendship and not to harbour 
ill-will or enmity. “It was not in good 
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O F the Aims that left their indelible 
mark on the memory of our pte- 
luregoers m the forties ‘Chitralekha,* 
directed by Kedar Sharma enjoys a 
pride of place. 

Now after over two decades, the 
name of this talented film writer and 
director again gets linked up with 
'Chitralekha* produced by A. K. Na- 
diadwala for Fushpa Pictures. 

Time alone will show if the new 
'Chitralekha’ will be remembered 
and appreciated as much and as wide¬ 
ly as the old one, But, on its own 
merits, it is above the average, dis¬ 
tinguished by first-rate dialogue, an 
engrossing screenplay and directorial 
touches characteristic of Kedar Shar¬ 
ma. 

Two of the most salient features of 
the film—its story and dialogue^— 
would seem to be clouded in a layer 
of controversy as the credits in the 
booklet are silent over it. Whatever 
may be the origin of the story (the 
earlier version was based on a novel 
by Bhagwati Charan Varma), there 


can be no doubt that the dialogue 
with its'brilliant rhetorical flourishes, 
could only be the handiwork of Ke¬ 
dar Sharma whose literary style and 
mastery are evident all through the 
narrative. 

Chitralekha, a court dancer of the 
Chandragupta era, sweeps Samant 
Beejgupta, the young warrior-prince, 
oil his feet by her charm, her wit 
and her wiles. The Samant Is engag¬ 
ed to a princess who loves him but 
who is no match for the beguiling 
Chitralekha, 

Yogi Kumargiri, an ascetic, tries to 
persuade Chitralekha to leave the 
Samant alone and fails. Later, when 
the Sam ant’s fiance shocks the sen¬ 
suous dancer by a gesture of volun¬ 
tary sacrifice, the latter undergoes a 
transformation, renounces worldly 
pleasures and joins the Yogi to his 
utter astonishment. The Yogi himself 
now falls from his lofty pedestal, a 
prey to Chitralekha’s irresistible 
charm. 

The picture discusses many facets 
of life and love, vice and virtue, phi¬ 


losophically and in a most thought- 
provoking fashion, 

Meena Kumari as'Chitralekha gives 
an excellent performance. Pradeep 
Kumar as the warrior-prince convin¬ 
ces while as Yogi Kumargiri veteran 
Ashok Kumar proves a misfit. MJeh- 
mood proves jarring with his comedy 
antics that seem out of place in a 

S tature like this. Boshan’s music is 
lting and the songs of Sahir Ludhi- 
anvi bear his stamp. 

A vividly-told tale of a charmer, 
’Chitralekha* holds a charm of its 
own. 


TIT-BITS 


R AJ KAPOOB who had been to 
Japan recently in connection with 
the location shooting of 'Around the 
World’, is believed to have used his 
good offices to induce the Japanese 
contingent to attend the Third Inter¬ 
national Film Festival of India. Learn¬ 
ing that some of the stars due to visit 
Delhi for the festival had not made 
up their minds whether or not to go, 
he hosted a party in Tokyo and saw 
to it t)iat they made the trip, 

• • • 

A MONG the first batch of Bombay 
stars who flew to the capital to 
prepare for the Screen Actors' Guild’s 
reception to the delegates of the III 
International Film Festival of India 
were Raj Kapoor, Dev Anand (Presi¬ 
dent) and Bajendra Kumar. Baj is 
said to have made a special trunk 
call from Tokyo to Dev Anand re¬ 
questing him not to cancel the Guild’s 
reception but in fact to organise it 
on a gala scale. 


• • • 




FILM FESTIVAL AT DELHI 

Continued from paqe 52 

taste and I am sure India does not 
want to make this a propaganda Fes¬ 
tival”, observed one of the foreign 
delegates. 

Thirty countries took part with 
nineteen full-length feature films and 
29 shorts. Looking at the entries, one 
was disappointed to find that some of 
the best international films made by 
renowned masters of fllmciaft in the 
recent past were not in the list. It 
became evident that the outstanding 
films, which had earned high praise 
from international critics, were be¬ 
ing reserved for screening at the Film 
Festivals in Europe during the ensu¬ 
ing summer in view of the greater at¬ 
traction offered there. 

However, judging from the official 
entries, one could say that films like 
‘Gam Peraliya' from Ceylon, 'The 
Young Nun’ from Italy, 'Could I but 
Live’ from Japan, ‘Cafe from the Past* 
from Poland, ‘Fantomas’ from France 
and ‘Wedding-Swedish Style’ from 
Sweden should create a great impact 
on audiences and film-makers in this 
country. The entries in the non-com¬ 
petitive sector from the UK., Czecho¬ 


slovakia, France, Italy, Japan, Poland 
and Sweden should also be consider¬ 
ed quite outstanding and should stir* 
the imagination of the film-going 
public and contribute a lot to im¬ 
proving their sense of film apprecia¬ 
tion. 

Over seventy foreign delegates— 
producers, directors, artistes and film 
critics—and eighty Indian delegates 
—stars, producers and other mem¬ 
bers of the film fraternity—participat¬ 
ed in the Festival. Some of the not¬ 
able participants from abroad were 
Sir Charles Evans, Mr. Lindsay An¬ 
derson, Miss Marie Seton and Mr. 
Boger Manvell (from U.K.),Mr. Ge¬ 
rard Alcan, Mr. Irving A. Mass, Miss 
Edith Laurie, and Mr. Arthur Knight 
(U.S.A.), Mr. K. Kalatozov, Mr. V. A. 
Fetin, Mr. N. Bairamov and Miss 
Tchursina (USSB), Mrs. Magda and 
Miss Samira Ahmed (U.A.E.), Mr. 
Guy Glover (Canada), Mr. Andrzej 
Wajda (Poland), Mr, Axel Jepsen 
(Denmark), Mr. Georges Sadou 
(France), Madame Kashiko fCawakite 
(Japan), Mr. Frances M. Bolen (Bel¬ 
gium), Mr. G. E. Gastello (Italy). 
Prof. A. M. Brousii and Dr. Edward 
Hals (Czechoslovakia), Dr. Idestam 
Almquist (Sweden), Mr. Aito Maki- 
nen (Finland) and Mr. Horacio Lar* 
reta (Argentina). 

!ITTIB0#ni 


J ANUABY 1, 1965, New Year Day, 
marked the engagement cere¬ 
mony of film actress Sadhna and di¬ 
rector B. K. Nayyar. The couple-to- 
be hosted a gala party on January 2 
at Nayyar’s new residence at Bandra 
to celebrate the occasion. Bombay’s 
filmland with its glittering galaxy of 
stars was represented in full strength 
at tliis function. 
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£HARXM$tT SlNGH, captain of the Northern Railway team* receiving the Nehru Memorial, trophy from Mr. Lai Bahadur 

Shastri, Prime Minister, at New Delhi, Northern Railway defeated South Eastern Railway in this Gold cup hockey MORE PICTURES INSIDE 

tournament started In memory Of the late Prime Minister. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


INDIAN CRICKET 1964: Editor: S. 

K Gurunathan. Publishers; Kasturi 

& Sons Ltd*. Madras. Price; R». 5. 

This sumptuous volume—the 18th 
Edition—ts a careful collection of re¬ 
sults of many important cricket match* 
e-s played in India during the year 
under review In 1963-64 England made 
a tour of India which turned out to be 
the major attraction. This comprehen* 
sive book can be studied with profit 
by all those who love cricket and play 
the game, containing as it does contri¬ 
butions from able and well known 
critics of the game, "Guru", as S. K. 
Gurunathan is affectionately known, 
needs no Introduction to followers of 
the game having travelled widely and 
his intimate knowledge of players all 
over the world would make him an 
expert. The reviews of the England — 
India Test series, by Melford from the 
English point of view and by S. K. 
Gurunathan from the Indian angle are 
thought provoking, but Melford’s 
strange statement about umpiring in 
India — "What is out in England is not 
m India and vice-rma—is amazing, 
coming as it does from one who should 
have known better. 

This year's compilation contains In¬ 
teresting commentaries from different 
commentators who were on the air 
at various grounds. Most of them have 
emphasised the aspect of "dull cricket" 
that the England-Itidia series produced, 
especially after Mike Smith had declar* 
ed before the series began, that his 
men will keep the scores busy; the 
blame was then switched over to the 
pitches in India which made things 
more funny 

The Five Cricketers of the Year nam¬ 
ed namely Cowdrey, Titmus. B. S. 


Chandrasekhar. V. Subramanyam and 
A. V. Mankad, caem to be popular and 
worthy choicea. 

The short career sketches of the Jive 
by R. S. Modi. N. S. R,, P. N, S. and 
K. B. prabhu are good with N.S R, 
writing about Titmus and Chandrase¬ 
khar in his inimitable style. It might 
be of interest to note that very few 
non-Bombay players have done consis¬ 
tently well on the Brabourne Stadium 
and two in particular are green in my 
memory ana they are Col, C. K. Na- 
yudu and B. S. Chandrasekhar. Jack 
Fingleton. the most forthright writer 
on cricket, reviews the matches bet¬ 
ween South Africa and Australia in his 
article. "Safety First Tactics Cost them 
the Rubber". Then comes the thought 
provoking article by Norman Preston 
titled "Disappointing England Cricket 
Season" which assesses the series bet* 
ween England and Australia, coming, 
as it did, as an anticlimax, after Wor¬ 
rell's West Indian team’s dazzling dis¬ 
lays. The peerless all-rounder A. G. 

am Singh comes in for an appre¬ 
ciation at the hands of the double 
international C. Ramaswami It would 
be no exaggeration to say that this 
likable cricketer has few equals in the 
country and even today "Ram* is still 
serving the cause of cricket, Pattabhi* 
ramans suggestions regarding tours 
of Indian Schools to Ceylon merit spe¬ 
cial consideration especially his cm* 
phasis on the educational and charac¬ 
ter building aspects of such outings. 

The volume, which is looked upon as 
a miniature Wisden, has information 
on all aspects of the game and perfor¬ 
mances of various cricketeers both In¬ 
dian and Intemuational. The book is 
bound to be a fountain of inspiration 
to cricketers and followers of the 
game in India and abroad wherever 
cricket is played.— AT G. Vijeyasaratki. 


ON T Hi cove* - 

K. 8. IndraJIteinh, a nephew of the 
famous DnleepsftnhjL is » wicket¬ 
keeper of the non-fnssy type but Is 
highly efficient He proved 3dmself in 
the Test matches against Australia. In 
the historic win at Bombay he kept 
his end op while C, G. Borde rattled 
off the vital runs and proved hb skill 
In batting too. He opens the Innings 
regularly for Sauraihtra. 
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“Beautiful As Flowers?’ 
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Many have remarked that our 
shuttlecocks are “beautiful as 
flowers.” 

Our defectless and beautiful 
shuttlecocks are also durable. 
Players prefer them because 
they are scientifically made for 
accurate balanced flight. 
Experience of thirty-eight years 
has made our footbafls, volley- 
balls, shuttlecocks, etc. perfect. 

Our famous Shuttlecocks: 

Air Win: Blue Flyer; 

Eve Last: Super Matches. 
Our Popular Footballs: 
Oxford T * Eve Last T* 
t A Bose’s Special T. 
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NEHRU MEMORIAL 

HOCKEY 


Northern Railway annexed the first Nehru Memorial hockey 
tournament defeating South Eastern Railway by two goals to 
nil on the Lady Hardinge ground, New Delhi. Prithipal Singh, 
MORE PICTURES India’s ace full-back, netted both the goals for the winners. 

OVERLEAF 
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Coughing 

Relieved 

My cough got so bid 1 could 
not bear it any more. But ldid 
the right thing, 1 went straight 
to my medicine deafer for a 
bottle of PEPS Throat and 
Chest Tablets. As I sucked 
these delicious PEPS Tablets 
one by one. the relief was 
wonderful. 

Very soon the healing vapours 
had helped to dispel germs. 
Now I always keep PEPS 
Throat and Chest Tablets 
handy. 



far COUCHS. BRONCHITIS, 
SORE THROATS and COLDS 


PNOM ALL MEDICINE DEALERS 














South Eastern Railway, the runners-up with the Prime Minister, 








Wahecd Yen Khan leading the . . , t 

Osmania University team into ’Varsities Cricket .. } 

the field. 



N. Subbo Roo Heft) and N B, 
Lokshminarayan coming otit 
to resume Mysore's innings 
after tea on the first day* 



NEW 

South Zone 
Champions 

By N, GANESAN 


T hat victory goes to those who 
dare and act was amply demons¬ 
trated when the Inter-Varsity (South 
Zone) cricket tournament was con¬ 
ducted by the Andhra University this 
year. Played partly at Vizianagaram 
and partly at Waltair, the tournament 
provided exciting fare. Mysore became 
the new Zone champions beating 
Madras, last year's winners, in the 
Anal. 

In their first match against Kerala, 
Mysore had a comfortable first inn¬ 
ings lead of 170 runs. In their second 
knock they crumpled against the pace 
bowling of the new Test cap, C. K. 
Bhaskar, and lost five wickets for 20 
runs. The Kerala bowler took four 
for 8 runs at that stage and it was 
Ueft to the Mysore tail-enders to 
amass some runs and make Mysore's 
position secure. However, Kerala 
collapsed for a paltry 60 runs in their 
second innings. 

When Osmania gained a first inn¬ 
ings lead of 80 runs against them, all 
thought that Mysore's fate was seal¬ 
ed, But Mysore sent back seven Os- 


mania batsmen for 82 runs and came 
back into the fight by dismissing them 
for 176 runs. They had to get 257 runs 
in 220 minut£$- They straightway 
went for the runs. Raghunath and 
Nataraj, the opening batsmen, put on 
53 runs for the first wicket in 38 
minutes. Mysore were in the dol¬ 
drums when their sixth wicket fell 
at 89 runs. But even when wickets 
toppled, they were always ahead of 
the clock. N, B. Laxminarayan and 
Surendra^Kamath, a left-hander, came 
together for the seventh wicket and 
put Mysore on the road to victory. 
Laxminarayan made the best of two 
early “lives” and, while Kamatb 
played his role neatly, was mainly 
instrumental in putting Mysore in a 
comfortable and happy position. He 
unnerved the fielders by pretending 
to take short runs and when they had 
a wild throw at the stumps he and his 
partner ran many singles. As cool as 
cucumber, Laxminarayan was bold 
enough to attack the bowling. Helped 
by fielding lapses, the two batsmen 
were concerned in a seventh wicket 
partnership of 85 runs. Kamath was 
the first to be out. bowled by^a goog* 


matrur *< J9«$. 

ly from Mahendra Kumar for 28 runs 
Laxminarayan himself fell when the 
new hall was taken. He gave an easy 
catch to Mushtaq off Satish. His 91 
was made in 100 minutes and con¬ 
tained nine 4’s. The Osmania captain, 
Waheed Yar Khan, committed a blun¬ 
der when he took off Satish, the suc¬ 
cessful bowler, as also L<yn Edwards, 
the other new ball bowler, immedi¬ 
ately, and brought on the spuwers. 
When Chendrasekar, the last man, 
joined Subba Hao, 46 runs were still 


Anxious eyes on the com offer it was 
tossed to decide the winner between 
Mysore ond Osmania after the match 
Hod ended in a tie. 


required in 65 minutes of play. Runs 
came mostly in singles and there was 
great excitement when Subba Hao 
cut Lyn Edwards for two and the 
teams were level. Three balls later 
Subba Rao in trying to cut the same 
bowler skied the ball and Mahendra 
Kumar, who was at second slip, ran 
towards backward gully to claim the 
catch. The match ended in an excit¬ 
ing tie. Mysore moved into the final 
Chandrasekar calling correctly when 
Waheed Yar Khan tossed a coin to 
decide the winners 

In the final, Madras were exactly 
in the same position as Mysore were 
against Osmania. In fact, Madras had 
more lime to get less number of runs 
In their second innings. But they did 
not make it Mysore led Madras by 
88 runs on the first innings but look¬ 
ed like conceding the advantage 
when five second innings wickets 
crashed for 44 runs Once again Lax- 



N # Rajendron, who scored o century 
for Madras against Andhra going m 
to bat with skipper Rom on the se 
cond day, (Right)* The Mysore and 
Osmania players mobbed by the 
crowd after their match had ended 
in a tie. 

Men Pictures on Page 13 



minarayan and, this time, Dayanand 
Kamath, came to their rescue. They 
put on 80 runs for the sixth wicket 
and pulled Mysore out of the fire. 
Even so, when Mysore were all out 
for 152 runs Madras had enough time 
—314 minutes—to get 236 runs for 
victory. They had the batsmen who 
could have got those runs but when 
two wickets fell with only 9 runs on 
the board, Madras never looked like 
accepting the challenge and winning 
the day. They seemed to accept that 
victory was not theirs and appeared 
content to prolong the game as long 
as possible, though a draw would 
have been of little help to them. Sat- 
wendcr Singh sparkled foi a while 
before going into his shell to score 36 
and N. Ram made a painstaking 26. 
Only Rajamani and S Mam showed 
an inclination to hit. They added 37 
runs m as many minutes for the 
eighth wicket They demonstrated 
that the Mysore bowling could be 
easily scored off, if only the batsmen 
wished to do so But it was too late 
an effoit and Madras were all out for 
150 Medium-pace bowler K, G. Su- 
resh, who bowled 27 overs at one 
stretch and then had two more overs, 
finished with five wickets for 40 rum. 

In a semi-final match, Madras had 
overwhelmed Andhra by an innings 
and 76 runs. A feature of the match 
was the fine batting of N Rajendran 
who made 111 runs with fifteen 4's. 
With excellent pulls, fine drives and 
delightful cuts, Rajendran obtained 
runs at a fast pace P. S. Rama- 
chandran, who opened the innings, 
made a pleasing 76 His onside strokes 


were well executed He hit Venkat 
Rao for a 6 and had sevui 4 s in his 
score. 

In two quarti r-final matches, Os- 
mama prevailed over Andhra Pra¬ 
desh Agricultural UniveiMty and 
Andhra defeated Sri Ver&kdte&waia 
Univirsity Both the losers had * nter- 
ed the tournament for the hist time 
Waheed Yar Khan scored a breezy 
century lor Osmania against the A. P. 
Agricultural University while Mush- 
taq Ahmed was unlucky to miss a 
century by six runs Osmania won liy 
400 runs A good knock of 76 runs by 
K Shankar and a neat 52 by Prubha- 
kar Ramamurlhv were instrumental 
in helping Andhra to beat Sri Venka- 
teswara by eight wickets For Andhra, 
A. N Venkatesh Singh, son of Vizzy, 
bowled extremely well to bag six 
wickets for 17 runs m Sri Veukates- 
wara’s first innings 

The tournament was well organis¬ 
ed by the Andhia University autho¬ 
rities. Credit for the success of the 
tournament should go to Messrs K 
Sudarshana Rao, H Anjaneya Pra¬ 
sad and K Rama Rao, who wire in 
charge of the matches at Waltan and 
Mr. Appalaraju, who organised the 
matches at Vmanagaram 

Umpiring, however, left much to 
be desired. It was palpably low. One 
umpire went to the extent of telling 
a wicket-keeper that he should not 
stand near the stumps and that if he 
did, he would have to think twice be¬ 
fore giving a batsman out, even if he 
was bowled’ Another did not know 
even the proper signals 
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S. $, Naifc, (toft) and Godboie opening the 
Bombay innings. 
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The Marathwada 
University XI. 
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M R M. J» GOPALAfc, the double 
international and Mr. S Sri- 
raman, Secretary of the Madias 
Cticket Association, and Joint-Secre¬ 
tary of the Board of Control for 
Cricket m India, said at a dinner 
given to the Andhra and Madras 
teams who played the South Zone 
Ranji Trophy match at Coimbatore 
on January 9 and 10 that District 
centres should try to provide turf 
wickets and first class playing con 
ditions for staging Kanji Trophy and 
other matches in which case they 
would be allotted more important 

Continued on next page 


K Noyano, Andhra captain, be mo 
presented to Mr. Snmva&an Prest 
dent of the Coimbatore District Cri 
cket Association, before the start of 
the Madras-Andhra Ranji Trophy 
cricket match. 


Banji Trophy 

INNINGS WIN 
FOR MADRAS 

By P. N. SUNDARESAN 


A 



P K Beltioppo, leading the Madras team in to field. 
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and vital matches. The reason that 
should have prompted this state- 
ment must be the splendid enthu¬ 
siasm that they witnessed in these 
centres; at Salem, Tiruchi, Coim¬ 
batore and Tellicherry very sizable 
crowds thronged to see cricket while 
the organisers worked with unabat¬ 
ed enthusiasm to prove their ability 
to stage such matches. 

In fact The Coimbatore District 
Association, which staged the An- 
dhra-Madras match on the pictures¬ 
que. Agricultural College ground, left 
no stone unturned in making the 
match a success organisationally. 
They were as eager as their coun¬ 
terparts in Madras are during a 
Test match. Their only regret was 
that the match itself did not rise to 
a high level of competition. Viewing 
the fight that they gave Hyderabad 
and their win over Kerala much 
more than what actually turned out 
was expected from Andhra. But 
they disappointed, especially in bat¬ 
ting. In both the innings, they prov¬ 
ed inadequate to face either the pace 
or spin of the Madras bowlers. So 
much so, well as they bowled, Tho¬ 
mas, Venkatraghavan, bowling with 
the confidence born out of Ws re¬ 
cent entry into the Test arena, and 
Satwender Singh looked like devils 
With the ball. Venkatraghavan 
achieved the splendid figures of 12 
wickets for 82 runs for the match. 

Madras batted much better than 
they did against Kerala. P. K. Bel- 
liappa, who was charged with the 
task of leading Madras for the first 
time, it may be recalled that it was in 
Coimbatore that he made a success¬ 
ful debut in Ranji Trophy in 1959 clai¬ 
ming seven victims behind 
the wicket, played a sterling 
knock of 64 runs. He reveal¬ 
ed the true instincts of a 
batsman and showed a fine range of 
strokes. There were square cuts and 
square drives aplenty but he thrill¬ 
ed everybody with a wrlsty drive 
that rippled off his toes to the long- 
on boundary. 


S. Jagdish once again impressed 
with his batting talent. Based on 
sound technique—of footwork and a 
fine back-lift—he played with assu¬ 
rance and got his runs through 
strokes all round the wicket. 
He was unfortunate to be out se¬ 
ven runs short of what would have 
been his first century in the Banji 
Trophy. 


The batting of $ V.S. Mani was 
indeed a revelation. A player always 
bursting with confidence he attack* 
ed the bowling with delectable 
strokes, of which a characteristic 
whipping shot to mid-wicket stood 
out. Mani scored 70 runs and only, a 
brilliant catch at square-leg by 
Shyam cut off his progress to the 
hundred. Mani and Jagdish added 
196 runs for the fourth wicket. Apart 
from these, there was very little of 
batting in the Madras ranks. 


One player from the Andhra ranks 
stood out on a par with the best of 
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Ballal (Madras), 
dives forward and 
comes up with a 
beautiful catch to 
dismiss Probhakar 
Raju off Venkat- 
roghavan (not in 
the picture). 



the Madras players. It was K. Ba- 
vanna with the ball. He finished with 
seven wickets for 114 runs but more 
than these figures it was the man* 
ner in which he attacked that was 
impressive. He mixed with his 
stock off-spinner, of varying flight 
and spin, a quick straight one that 
mostly spelt the doom of the bats¬ 
men on the second morning of the 
match. It was his bowling with 
fine support from Kana Pratap 
Gupta that nullified the intentions of 
Madras to secure a bonus point, 
though in the final reckoning, this 


did not matter as Hyderabad, earn¬ 
ing all nine points against Kerala, 
emerged winners of the south zone 
championship. 

The scores: Andhra 90 (M. Shyam 
29, G. Thomas four for 30, S. Ven- 
katraghavan six for 32), and 121 
(Rana Pratap Gupta 30 not out, 
Thomas two for 41, Venkatragha- 
van six for 50, A. G. Satwender 
Singh, two for 13), lost to Madras 
299 (P. K. Belliappa 64, S. Jag- 
dish 93, S.V.S. Mani 70, R.P. Gup¬ 
ta three for 68, K. Bavanna seven 
for 114). 
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NISAL SENARATNE, the Secretary of the Ceylon Board of 
Control for Cricket, who was also the Manager of the Ceylon 
team that toured India in Decetmber-January last, here looks 

back on 

A VERY ENJOYABLE 
TOUR 


E Ceylon cricket team’s tour of 
India, which concluded at 
Madras on Sunday (January 17) 
was an unqualified success. The tour 
was fruitful from every angle and the 
big crowds that flocked to see the 
Test matches were treated to very 
entertaining cricket. 

We were a very young side, and we 
learnt many lessons during the 
tour. By playing against play¬ 
ers like the Nawab of Pataudi, 
Borde, Hanumant Singh, Jaisimha, 
Sardesai and Abbas Ali Baig, we 
gathered much experience and 
knowledge which will undoubtedly 
help us in the future. Our cricketers 
are accustomed to playing on 
grassy wickets and, naturally, took 
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some time to adjust themselves to 
the placid surfaces in India. Due 
to lack of experience and the chan¬ 
ged conditions we had to encounter 
we suffered severe setbacks at the 
start of the tour. It was really un¬ 
fortunate that we had to play the 
first two Tests early before we 
got ourselves fully acclimatised. 

India’s batting was at full 
strength and they took advantage 
of the placid wickets and our inade¬ 
quate bowling on such surfaces. 
Our pacemen are seamers and our 
spinners flight the ball more than 
their counterparts in India as they 
are used to such methods in our 
country. In fact our bowlers found 
these conditions not much to their 
liking. Our batting, which was cen¬ 
tred round Michael Tissera and 
Stanley Jayasinghe, was inade¬ 
quate while India had recognised 
batsmen right down to number 
seven. Naturally, India convincing¬ 
ly defeated us in the first two Tests 
as they had everything at their 
command to meet the situation 

Another factor that led to our 
defeat in the first two Tests was 
the lack of Test match tempera¬ 
ment of our batsmen. This was 
totally due to the inadequate play¬ 
ing hours allotted in our local com¬ 
petitive games which demand an 
aggressive and dynamic approach. 
Rarely have our players taken 
part in three or four-day matches 
and it was only in the last stages 
of the tour that they were adjust¬ 
ing themselves to meet the require¬ 
ments. 

The third Test was reduced to a 
two-day game. The conditions suit¬ 
ed our players to the hilt and they 
grasped their opportunity with 
open arms. Our pacemen seamed 
the ball better than ever before ana 
Indian batsmert had no clue. The 
match proved that under such con¬ 
ditions the Indian batsmen are vul¬ 
nerable to anything that moves in 
the air or off the wicket and our 
batsmen could tackle such stuff 
with lesser struggle. The Test was 
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memorable and the entire tour a 
very enjoyable one. 

There was absolute harmony be¬ 
tween the players of both sides and 
they moved about freely after en¬ 
joying together at evening sing¬ 
song parties. The hospitality ex¬ 
tended to us was remarkable. Even 
after the severe defeats inflicted on 
us we were the recipients of glow¬ 
ing tributes not only from the Press 
and officials but from the public 
as well. For the wonderful response, 
I think, there are two reasons. 
Firstly, it was our correct approach 
to the game which attracted the 
spectator who has often been sub¬ 
jected to slow and drab cricket 
especially by teams facing defeat. 
Secondly, it was our ability to take 
defeat well without indulging in 
vague excuses and explanations. 
These qualities attracted sympa¬ 
thetic admiration from the oppo¬ 
nents and their kind words and 
useful hints were of invaluable help 
to our men. I admire greatly the 
publicity we received from the In¬ 
dian Press, They reported the mat¬ 
ches correctly and played an im¬ 
portant role in boosting our mo¬ 
rale when things were not very rosy 
for us. 

Our thanks are due to the Indian 
Board for having attended to every 
minute detail regarding our travel¬ 
ling and accommodation so well. 
We are very thankful to the Maha¬ 
raja of Baroda for the interest he 
took in us. I must thank him pro¬ 
fusely for his remarkable gesture 
in volunteering to sponsor Ceylon’s 
election to the Imperial Cricket 
Conference. He has often confess¬ 
ed openly that he supported the 
idea of frequent exchanges between 
the. two countries. I only hope that 
the Indian Board would consider 
sending a team to Ceylon during 


the next two years. 


Do you Know? 

By BACH 
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r E Ceylon cricketers wound up 
their six-week tour of India, as 
they began, with a draw in Madras. 
The visitors lost three of the eight 
matches played and drew four but 
had the distinction of securing their 
solitary win—in the Third Test at 
Ahmedabad. In the concluding match 
they drew with the Madras Cricket 
Association at the Nehru Stadium. 

Watching the opening match at Che- 
pauk early in December, I had visions 
of the sensational game in 1933 when 
a strong side from the island met 
With their only defeat in the conclud¬ 
ing match against Madras. Copalan, 
the architect of the local side's tri¬ 
umph, was there at the same old 
spot from which I had watched him 
thrill the huge crowd with his sen¬ 
sational pace bowling. Gopalan, who 
took 13 wickets, including a hat-trick, 
was seated by my side watching the 
latest band of cricketers from Ceylon 


lying that the Madras Engineering 
College lad who had had timely en¬ 
couragement right from the Univer¬ 
sity, through State level to the Na¬ 
tional category, has seized his op¬ 
portunity and done well. The best 
bowling feat against the tourists 
stands to the credit of this fine off- 
spinner, who took six wickets for 51 
in the second innings of the Open¬ 
ing match against the Indian Univer¬ 
sities in which Ambar Roy had the 
distinction of scoring the first cen¬ 
tury against Ceylon. The best bowler 
from South India to impress on the 
tour was Chandrasekar, the Mysore 
Varsity skipper, who has come to 
stay with his fine record in interna¬ 
tional cricket against England and 
Australia. The highest score against 
the tourists stands to the credit of 
Hanumant Singh—149. It was, all in 
all, a good tour for the Ceylon cric¬ 
keters with a creditable Test win and 
a reputation for excellent fielding and 


With Ceylon Cricketers In India 


TOURISTS DRAW THEIR 
LAST GAME 


By K, S. NARASIMHAN 


and when I recalled his feat in the 
middle more than 30 years back, the 
Madras all-rounder of past glory 
could not be drawn out. That was in 
keeping with this great cricketer's 
well-known modesty. 

I recalled too the great batting dis¬ 
play of Sathasivam, who hit up a 
grand double-century on the same 
ground against South India—in my 
opinion, the best innings ever played 
on the ground. Compared to the giants 
of the past, the present side were 
not as strong, but the players im¬ 
pressed with their keenness and ex¬ 
cellent fielding. Jayasinghe proved to 
be their most successful player, hit¬ 
ting a century in the Second Test and 
taking nine wickets in the Third Test. 
That was not surprising, considering 
his experience in English cricket. 
Tissera, who led the visitors, had the 
proud record of being the only other 
member of the team to reach three 
figures, Jayasinghe and Tissera put 
on more than 200 runs together for 
the fourth wicket and yet lost to In¬ 
dia. The visitors won the Third Test 
but had earlier lost the rubber. In 
the concluding match, Tissera shone 
with the bat, being associated in a 
fine retrieving stand with Devaraja of 
110 for the fourth wicket. 

Ten centuries were scored by the 
Indians against the Ceylon side, two 
of them by C G. Borde, while Surti, 
Chandrasekar and Venkatraghavan 
Shone well with the bait It is grgti- 


bright batting. Even in adversity their 
batting was never dull, 

The Madras Cricket Association 
began the final match of the tour with 
a grand opening stand of 133 between 
P. K. Belliappa and A. G. Milka 
Singh, the latter making good in a 
sensational manner in his new role 
of opener. Belliappa was unfortunate 
to be run out eight short of his richly 
deserved century. He scored with 
well-timed strokes between point and 
cover and sweeps to leg. Milka made 
a solid 74. Towards the end of the 
innings, U. Prabhakar Rao used the 
long handle ih truly “longest" style. 
He hit up a highly entertaining 40 
including a 6 and ten 4’s and main¬ 
tained his great popularity with the 
crowd with 20 not out in the second 
innings, again hitting a 6. Ceylon 
were only 27 short with five wickets 
on hand at the end of the '.second 
day, thanks to the valuable 110-run 
stand of Devaraja and Tissera The 
pair excelled in scoring near singles, 
with the former making 85 and the 
later 58. 

On the morning of the third day 
there was a fairly heavy drizzle and 
I expected Tissera, who had made a 
surprise declaration the main invest¬ 
ment of the tourists' triumph in the 
Ahmedabad Test on January 5, to put 
Madras in and utilise the rain-affect¬ 
ed pitch. He did not do so and, on 
the other hand, lost his remaining 
five wickets for only 18 runs. Sat- 
wender Singh, V. V. Kumar and skip¬ 


per Kripal Singh were among the 
wickets. 

With a lead of just nine runs, Mad¬ 
ras fared poorly in the second knock 
losing three wickets, including those 
of Belliappa and Milka, for only 53. 
S. V. S. Man! and Satwender Singh 
then plodded on in a 49-run stand. 
I felt at this stage that the pair could 
have gone for the runs and enabled 
a quick declaration leaving enough 
time for a tilt at the visitors. On the 
contrary, they wasted several scoring 
opportunities and allowed the Ceylon 
spinners, particularly Chanmugam, 
the upper hand. The off-spinner drop¬ 
ped into excellent form and claimed 
three quick wickets. Devaraja’s catch 
at close leg position to dismiss Mani" 
was a magnificent piece of manoeuvre, 
Mani’s 52 was competently made. Sat¬ 
wender fell for 26. I felt that with 
better use of his feet against spinners, 
he could have utilised his hitting 
power better. Kripal Singh declared 
at 142 for seven, himself being not 
out with 11 and Prabhakar Rao with 
20 . 

The declaration was almost pur¬ 
poseless with 77 minutes alone left 
for making 152 and the tourists wound 
up their programme with 81 for the 
loss of two wickets. Ponniah was un¬ 
beaten with 20 and R. Fernando hit 
up a lively 39, including six 4’s, three 
of them in succession off Kumar. 
With Ballal bowling the last over, the 
match was left drawn and thus ended 
the Island’s eight-match tour in a 
tame fashion. The visitors have done 
enough not only on this tour but 
against Pakistan recently to qualify 
for membership of the Imperial 
Cricket Conference which India, 
through their President, the Maha¬ 
raja of Baroda, are sponsoring. 







Sensations of Sport 

Springboks' First-Ever Test Win 

By FRANK WRIGHT 


P ROLONGED applause greeted 

“Plum" Warner's England side 
as they walked out on to the lush 
Wanderers' Ground at Johannesburg 
on January 4, 1906. It was the last 
day of the flrst Test between England 
and South Africa and the record 
crowd of 40,000, realising their team 
had a chance of scoring a shock vic¬ 
tory, were in the mood to cheer any¬ 
thing. Admittedly the Springboks had 
a tough task They needed 287 runs 
to win—a big enough score at any 
time but more so in the fourth inn¬ 
ings of a Test match. 

Against this, though, was the 
knowledge that their team had no 
"tail." In fact, the batting order 
could have been reversed without 
causing any surprise. But 2J hours 
later, with six wickets down for only 
105, the crowd's early excitement had 
been dampened for the match looked 
as good as over. Dive Nourse a 
broad, powerful left-hander was still 
there, and the way he had dug him¬ 
self in for his 25 not out indicated 
that nothing short of a bomb was go¬ 
ing to shift him. With only four wic¬ 
kets left and 181 runs still required, 
his rearguard fight looked as though 
it would only delay the inevitable. 

Miracle Needed 

In the first innings he had scored 
18 not out before running out of part¬ 
ners, He had been promoted three 
places to No. 5 for the second innings 
but now he faced exactly the same 
situation. 

Nourse’s next partner was T. White, 
a medium-pace bowler and hard-hit¬ 
ting batsman, but the reception he re¬ 
ceived from the crowd was more po¬ 
lite than inspiring. What the South 
Africans needed was a miracle ana it 
required a lot of Imagination to see 
one approaching m the shape of this 
pair. Already many spectators had 
conceded defeat and were arguing 
that, for their first-ever Test match, 
South Africa hadn’t done too badly. 
After all, England had been playing 
cricket for something like 200 years 
while the game had only been intro¬ 
duced to South Africa in the 1870's. 
Played originally by British troops 
on garrison duty there, it had been 
carried into the hinterland to the 
bewilderment of Boers, Zulus and 
Hottentots. Despite makeshift equip¬ 
ment and barren grounds, it had 
caught on among civilian exiles and 
when the Wanderers’ Club was esta¬ 
blished in Johannesburg it gave the 
game a permanent headquarters. 

One of the game's earliest expo-* 
nents was out m the middle right at 


that moment Dave Nourse had come 
to South Africa as a drummer-boy 
and his skill had been quickly reve¬ 
aled in Inter-Regimental matches. 
Even so he could only look after one 
end in the Test and White was al¬ 
ready in trouble as he played at and 
missed the first couple of deliveries 
he faced, 

Warner had put the pressure on him 
straightway, calling in his field .and 
posting three men within pick-poc¬ 
keting range. But White survived the 
ordeal and his confidence returned as 
Nourse continued to score one’s and 
two’s 

After 20 minutes the score had 
risen by only 15 runs but already a 
change was coming over the game. 
The three “suicide” fieldsmen had 
moved back to normal positions and 
England's three-pronged attack of 
Blythe, Crawford and Relf was be¬ 
ginning to look much less hostile. 
There was still a long way to go, but 



He survived the ordeal *.. 


at least the crowd had stopped talk¬ 
ing of defeat and were giving their 
full attention to the fight back by 
Nourse and White. 

In The Balance! 

■flrhen they took the total past 150 
the crowd applauded warmly, but at 
200 the demonstration was so pro¬ 
longed that the game had to be stop¬ 
ped for several minutes. 

White had taken complete charge. 
He had scored 62 of the 94 runs put 
on with Nourse and if he could reach 
his century, the game was as good as 
won by the Springboks. He raced to¬ 
wards the hundred with brilliant 
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driving and hooking but at 81 he mis¬ 
timed a shot off Blythe and was out 
with the total at 227. He had helped 
put on 121 invaluable runs for the 
seventh wicket and now the game was 
in the balance—three wickets left and 
60 runs needed. 

The crowd simmered with excite¬ 
ment but 20 minutes later they were 
as dejected again as they had been 
before White came in. Two more wic¬ 
kets had fallen for only 12 runs—48 
still needed and only the wicket¬ 
keeper-captain Percy Sherwell left 

Nourse was still there but victory 
looked out of the question. His stand 
with White had at least ensured an 
honourable defeat; a last-wlcket part¬ 
nership of almost 50 to achieve vic¬ 
tory was surely expecting too much. 

Tremendous Excitement 

That was how most of the specta¬ 
tors felt, but not the batsmen They 
had a mid-wicket conference “*Ve 
can still get ’em,” said Sherwell. 
“Right!” replied Nourse Then they 
strolled to either end, seemingly with¬ 
out a care in the world, while 40,000 
hearts around the ground danced a 
rumba 

Warner again crowded the new 
batsman but Sherwell started where 
White had left off, scattering the field 
and slamming two quick boundaries 
to revive the Springboks’ hopes of a 
win, Nourse, who had been batting 
steadily for hours, suddenly came out 
of his shell and cracked a couple of 
loose deliveries for 4’s too Steadily 
the score climbed „ 260 . .270 
280. Only another seven runs needed. 

Nourse hit wide of mid-on for a 
single. Sherwell cut past point tor 
two. Then, amid tremendous excite¬ 
ment, he slammed the ball through 
mid-wicket to the boundary to win 
the match! 


Won The Series 

The umpire had barely time to sig¬ 
nal four when the crowd poured on 
to the ground and engulfed the play¬ 
ers, 

Nourse, who had finished with 93 
not out, and Sherwell (22 n,o.) were 
carried shoulder-high to the pavilion 
while the crowd’s cheers echoed 
around the ground That First Test 
inspired the South Africans. Although 
losing the Fourth Test, they easily 
won the second, third and fifth to cap¬ 
ture the series 4-1 South African 
cricket had come of age. 

As for Nourse, he became their 
spinal column for the next 20 years. 
Against England he ran up a record 
total of 31 consecutive Tart appear¬ 
ances, while he also played 14 against 
Australia 

Some claim his greatest gift to cric¬ 
ket was his son, Dudley, bom while 
he was touring Australia, and who 
became the country’s most prolific- 
scoring batsman of all time. But most 
critics agree that among Dave’s many, 
notable performances, there was 
never anything to match his gallant 
innings that gave South Africa their 
very flrst Test victory,—* (To he efin- 
(Ml). 
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By ILSA KONRADS 


I WAS born in 1944 in Latvia, a 
country on the Baltic Setf which 
is under the control of Soviet Rus¬ 
sia. When I was 5 years old, my 
family settled in Australia, I learnt 
swimming at the age of six, and 
the reason I learnt to swim was 
that we lived near many rivers and 
waterways. Swimming was a neces¬ 
sity for everyone because of safety 
reasons. Once I learnt to swim I 
did not take it seriously until I was 
nine years old. First of all, I start¬ 
ed swimming with my brother and 
I went to the Swim School. My bro¬ 
ther John is two years older and 
his teacher was also my first coach. 
He saw my brother swimming one 
day and asked him whether he 
would like to be coached. This tea¬ 
cher was also a part-time Swim 
Coach and so my brother decided 
to take swimming lessons and I 
also decided to go along with him. 
As brother and sister we started 
our swimming career. Neither of 
my parents were swim champions. 
Of course, they could swim. 

When we started swimming, we 
didn’t try very hard. In the begin¬ 
ning we did half-a-mile a day until 
we got strong and learnt a bit of 
technique and managed to swim 
fast. We took part in school compe¬ 
titions and joined the local Swim 
Clubs and soon found that we were 
winning races against school child¬ 
ren and also club members. We 
started thinking of serious swimming 
and began training harder under the 
coach. 

When 1 was about 12, I came 
Into prominence and I won a cou¬ 
ple or State championships in New 
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the same and we progressed until 
we were selected for the Australian 
championships. In Australia each 
State Association conduct a cham¬ 
pionship and best swimmers from 
each State are selected to the Aus¬ 
tralian championships at the expense 
of the State Swimming Associations. 
We were chosen for the State. Ac¬ 


tually my brother was having bet¬ 
ter training than myself. He was 
chosen for the Australian cham¬ 
pionships in 1956 and as a result of 
his good performance he was selec¬ 
ted for the Olympic team in Mel¬ 
bourne. He did not swim exactly in 
Olympic Games, but he was a mem¬ 
ber of the Olympic team to gain 
experience. In 1956 I was selected 
for the Australian championships 
and, as a result of this, I was selec¬ 
ted for a tour of New Zealand with 
the Australian team and I also re¬ 
presented Australia in the British 
Commonwealth Games in Cardiff. 
In January 1958 I broke my first 
world record at the age of 13. It 
was the 880 yards freestyle. In 
July 1958, I went to England to 
take part in the Commonwealth 
Games. My brother and I were 
both in the team and at the Com¬ 
monwealth Games I won the Gold 
Medal in the 440 yards freestyle and 
set a British Empire Games record 
of 4m. 49.8 sec. and my brother won 
three Gold Medals in the 440 yards 
men’s freestyle, 1,600 yards free¬ 
style and also in the 4 x 220 yards 
freestyle relay as a member of the 
team. 

World Records Broken 

We continued swimming and du¬ 
ring the Australian season, we 
broke more records in the Austra¬ 
lian championships in the year 1955 
and broke records in the 1,500 mi¬ 
nutes and 1650 yards with the time 
of 19m. 25.7sec. My brother also 
broke the world records in the 440 
yards and 400 metres with the time 
of 4m. 15.9 sec. He also broke world 
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yards with the time of 8m. 50.6 sec. 
In 1959, I went on a tour of South 
Africa with an Australian team. In 
all, four swimmers went there to 
show the Australian techniques to 
the South African swimmers. Then, 
in the next summer season, in 1960, 
I broke the world record in the New 
South Wales championship in the 440 




yards and 400 metres with the time* 
of 4m. 45.4 secs. My brother broke 
world records in the 1,500 metres 
and 1560 yards. We were Selected 
for the Australian championships, 
as a result of this we were select¬ 
ed to represent Australia in the 
Olympic Games in Rome. 


At Rome Olympics 

Then this Australian team as 
usual went to Transvaal for two 
months* training before the Olym¬ 
pic Games, This was because in the 
Southern part of Australia from 
where most of the swimmers come, 
the winter months are too cold for 
swimming and there is no indoor 
gymnasium with pool facilities. We 
have to go to the Northern Part, 
to Queensland which has a tropical 
climate and ideal facilities for train¬ 
ing. As the Olympics were in Sep¬ 
tember, we had to go to Queensland 
to train and then, we went to Rome 
and there my brother won a Gold 
Medal in the 1,500 metres freestyle 
and set a Olympic record of 17 mi-, 
nutes 18 secs. He also won a Bronze' 
Medal in the 400 metres in freestyle 
coming third to Murray Rose, who 
won the Gold Medal and Yamanaka 
from Japan who was second. I got 
the fourth place in the 400 metres 
freestyle for women. I was in very 
good condition at that time and ma¬ 
naged to get the fourth place. I won 
a Silver Medal in the 400 metres 
freestyle relay for women, finishing 
second to the American team. After 
that we continued training. My bro¬ 
ther and I did another tour of South 
Africa in 1961 with an Australian 
team. Then we started training#for 
the British Commonwealth Games 
which were to be held in 1962. My 
brother went to the United States 
in 1961 for highei studies and then 
he did not come back in time for 
the Commonwealth Games. How¬ 
ever I took part and won a Silver 
Medal in the 440 yards freestyle and 
Dawn Fraser won the event in 4 mi¬ 
nutes 55 secs. Then my brother 
came back from America and we 
took part in the trials for selection 
for the Olympic team to go to Tok- 
yo and he won a place but I failed 
to do so. I was working at that 
time and I did not really expect 
to make the team. However, I went 
to Tokyo to watch the swimming 
events and study the latest techni¬ 
ques of other swimmers. I finished 
my swimming career early this year 
as I found the time needed to stay 
on top in world swimming was more 
than I could afford, especially 
when I work. 

I forgot to mention earlier that 
I went on a tour of Europe with an 
Australian Swimming team after 
the British Commonwealth Games 
in Cardiff and the team toured 
France, Holland, Germany, Austria, 




ing to Australia, This, of course, 
was a valuable experience for me. 
I must mention that it is absolute¬ 
ly essential for a swimmer to have 
international experience if he is to 
become champion and before that 
he must take the opportunity, to 
swim against international compe¬ 
tes as often as possible. 
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Here I have made a stumping, and at all times when 
you have token the ball always take it into the stumps 
as the batsman may have his toe on the line. 
If so, you are on the way to a stumping. Never take 
the ball and then look as you may just be a little 
slow starting again. As you take the ball start moving 
toward the stumps at the same time looking to see if 
the batsman is safely behind his crease. 


WMIY SHOWS 
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You wifi note here that i hove risen to take the boil 
after pitching. My left foot is still behind the off-stump 
but my right leg has moved across to the right so 
that I have my head and eyes in line with the flight 
of the ball. The reason for keeping the left leg be* 
hind the off-stump is to allow me to reach ^the bails* 
in one movement in case of stumping. My fingers are 
pointing towards the ground# the correct position the 
hands should be in to take the ball. 

(Last of the Series) 



By WALLY GROUT 
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r IS can be the year for Ramana- 
than Krishnan to make good on 
the international circuit. Unlike his 
previous overseas campaigns* Krish- 
nan has mapped out a detailed tour 
this year that includes playing in the 
toughest international tournaments 
as preparation for another crack at 
the world’s premier tennis tourna¬ 
ment—Wimbledon. 

Discussing his plans in Calcutta 
on route to Allahabad, where he won 
the Central India championships, 
Krishnan said* “I hope to leave the 
country in February. Of course every¬ 
thing depends on the AU-India Lawn 
Tennis Association " 


Before leaving Calcutta, Krishnan 
approached Mr. Sumant Misra, Secre¬ 
tary of the AU-lndia Lawn Tennis 
Association, for permission to leave 
the country so early. This would mean 
that Krishnan would not be available 
for India’s early rounds In the Asian 
Zone of the Davis Cup. 

Mr. Misra said* “I think that the 
AILTA would have no objections to 
Krishnan’s tour plans. Our early 
matches in the Davis Cup against 
Iran, Ceylon and the winners of Ma- 
laysia-Viet Nam tie should not be too 
tough and Krishnan would probably 
not be required for the fixtures." 
With the Association releasing Krish¬ 
nan, he would play, according to his 
plans, m the U.S. indoor champion¬ 
ships, the Caribbean “Circuit", the 
Continent, particularly the Italian 
and French championships, and then 
the smaller English tournaments be¬ 
fore Wimbledon. “I want to play some 
tough matches, say against Emerson, 
Stolle, McKinley, Osuna etc., before 
Wimbledon. And I would get this op¬ 
portunity only if I followed the trail 
of the big stars." 


As Mr Misra pointed out “Krish¬ 
nan's best training is tournament 
play. Such a tour would make him 
really sharp. He should be in terri¬ 
fic shape for India's Davis Cup Zonal 
final and, provided India win, the 
Inter-Zone final ” Both these matches 
will be played in India and once again 
India will be hoping to reach the 
Challenge Hound. 


Talking about tennis in the coun¬ 
try, Krishnan was quick to point out 
that facilities and opportunities offer¬ 
ed to promising players were second 
to none. He explained this by empha¬ 
sising that the AILTA had consistent¬ 
ly sent him abroad for the last 10 
years and gave him the opportunity 
to play all over the world. The same 
opportunities had been given to other 

S ayers too, said Krishnan. He made 
e point clear that some of the 
country's players who had been given 
thin opportunity would never had 
been sent out on tours by other tennis 
playing countries, because their 
"form 1 ’ did not warrant such a trip. 


Looking back, Krishnan was of the 
opinion that the opportunities that 
existed to-day in the country and 
that were provided for a tennis player 
when he was a junior had been tre¬ 
mendously multiplied. Among other 
amenities he referred to was specia¬ 
lised coaching that youngsters were 
receiving all over the country* 


Hot too eager, but after a 
pfebfef Krtshnan thought that 


the 


best way younger players could im¬ 
prove was to concentrate on their 
weakness. He illustrated this by his 
own personal experience. “At one 
time, believe it or not, my backhand 
was deplorable. It was such a weak 
shot that 1 spent a lot of time on court 
running around it. But you cannot 
play top-class tennis with a glaring 
weakness. X had to learn to play 
strongly on my backhand", said Krish¬ 
nan. 

It was Krishnan's father who made 
him survive on court with a back¬ 
hand. They used to play doubles 
together with Krishnan always on 


But the impression gained is that 
he had hopes of doing well particu¬ 
larly since he was serving much bet¬ 
ter. And in this department of the 
game, Krishnan owed a debt of gra¬ 
titude to Bengal's young coach S. 
Akhtar All, who worked out recent¬ 
ly in Calcutta with Krishnan every¬ 
day in perfecting a better service de¬ 
livery. As Krishnan told me, his error 
was that he was throwing the ball 
too far forward and was unable to 
come down flat on the ball. It was a 
knowledgeable spectatox like Ali, who 
spotted the flayr and together they 
worked on It, which Krishnan was 
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By HUGH SWEENEY 


the right-hand court. “One day," re¬ 
called Krishnan, "in a tournament my 
father put me in the left-hand court. 
We were murdered by our opponents, 
butchered by my backhand. I learnt 
a lesson that day. Then by trial and 
error, I developed my backhand." 

Other young players can take a 
leaf out of Krishnan’s book, particu¬ 
larly Shiv Misra, whose forehand 
cannot stand up to any sort of serve 
pressure. “A weakness like this must 
be worked on, if a player hopes to 
make good in international tennis", 
said Krishnan. He added that there 
are some players who immediately 
spot a weakness in a player's get-up 
and hammer away at it. Such a 
player was the American Herbie 
Flam, he commented. 

Krishnan estimated that it took a 
player solid five years of hard work 
to reach near the top rung of inter¬ 
national tennis. On this subject he 
said "A stage is reached when a 
player's strokes cannot be improved. 
He just becomes a better tactician, 
that's all." While mentioning this 
point, he had in mind Hoy Emerson. 
Krishnan assured me that from the 
point of view of stroke-play Emer¬ 
son's game had not improved on that 
of four years ago, "It is just that as 
tactician he is much sharper to-day", 
he said. t 


Talking about himself Krishnan 
thought he was p aying good tennis. 
He would net be drew Into specu¬ 
lating on bis chances timed. 


quick to admit and express his 
thanks. 


Coming back to Indian tennis, 
Krishnan felt that organisers through¬ 
out the country were too ready to 
“make a draw" with an eye to gate 
receipts. This sort of thing, he said, 
did not help to improve the standard 
of the/game in the country. Speaking 
about the major Indian tournaments 
in the last few years he acidly point¬ 
ed out that Premjit Lall and Jaideep 
Mukerjea have met very few times. 
The reason was obvious The draws 
were made with an idea of filling up 
the stands. “Assuming that I am the 
No. I player in the country, it would 
have benefited Lall and Mukerjea 
had they met more often instead of 
one of them playing me in a semi¬ 
final of a major tournament and the 
other getting through the other half 
to the final", said Krishnan. 


It is a point well made. 

On the question of getting more 
youngsters interested in the game, 
Krishnan thought this would be only 
possible if more courts were built. 
He thought the public court system in 
Australia was the best. At the moment 
tennis is confined to a certain "finan¬ 
cial class" of persons in the country 
the game being played at a club level. 
Have the various State Associations 
made an all-out drive to spot talent 
as they have alwajfe confined their 
efforts to that "social" element. At 
long as this exists the chances of Iaeu 
dian tennis getting out of the rut re¬ 
main remote* — 
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S PARKLING at his brilliant best, 
[ Asian champion Ramanathan 
Krishnan achieved a hat-trick in the 
Central India lawn tennis champion¬ 
ships by winning the men's singles 
title for the third year in a row. In 
the singles final, played at the packed 
Centre court of the Allahabac Gym¬ 
khana Club, the Indian maestro defea¬ 
ted Martin Mulligan, a former Wim¬ 
bledon runner-up. in a keenly-con¬ 
tested four set duel lasting 74 minu- 


Krishncn relaxes before his singles 
final match against Mulligan in the 
Central India chompionships. 


tes by 6-1, 1-6, 6-4 and 6-4. Krishnan 
thus repeated his Asian semi-final 
victory over the Australian at Cal¬ 
cutta when he had also won in a 
four-set match. 


Throughout the tournament, Krish¬ 
nan displayed a consistency which 
was truly amazing. It was the con- 
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KRISHNAN’S 


HAT-TRICK 

By OUR CORRESPONDENT 



Songster end Krishnan (forecourt) meh's doubles winners and Mulligan and Hewitt (runners-up). 
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s!4ered opinion hero that Krishnan 
was playing at his best. An year's 
absence from competitive tennis had 
not made any difference in his game. 
Twice semi-finalist at Wimbledon, 
this may well be Krishnan’s year. In 
winning the Wimbledon, one must 
also have an element of luck* The In¬ 
dian ace may have it this year. 

Unprecedented enthusiasm was 
evinced in the match and the crowd 
was estimated at over 4,000. Krishnan 
brought into full play all his fiuent 
strokes. He showed uncanny antici¬ 
pation and amazing retrieving power. 
His serve was definitely more pene¬ 
trating than it was a few seasons ago. 
His rapier like backhand, cross-court 
and down-the-line shots, stop volleys 
and passing shots were certainly 
worth going a long distance to see. 
The Indian ace also hit outright win¬ 
ners with his forehand. 

Mulligan, however, was a foeman 
worthy of his opponent's steel. His 
power-packed forehand shots, both 
cross-court and down the line, power¬ 
ful serves, and passing shots were 
real match winners. His backhand 
was, at the outset, a purely defensive 
weapon but with the progress of the 
match, he showed a good improve¬ 
ment in this department and scored 
many points with fluent backhand 
shots. 

Earlier, Krishnan had beaten Bob 
Hewitt in one of the tamest semi¬ 
finals seen here for a long time (6-1 
and 6-1) in just twenty-five minutes! 
He thus repeated his Asian final vic¬ 
tory over the Australian. Krishnan 
also got the better of S. P. Misra (6-2 
and 6-2). Martin Mulligan proved too 
good for Jaideep Mukherjea, India’s 
No. 2 and won comfortably (6-2 
and 6-4). But earlier, Mulligan was 
fully extended by the former National 
junior champion, Shyam Minotra to 
three sets (1-6, 7-5 and 6-2). Minotra 
had a fund of good strokes. 

Hewitt repeated his Asian victory 
over Premjit Lai by winning at 1-6, 
6-2 and 6-4. Minotra got the better of 
the Kenyan champion, Y. Shretta, by 

6- 4 and 6-2. Jiideep Mukherjea nosed 
out Great Britain's No. 1, Mike Sang- 
ster, 6-1 and 6-4 thus repeating his 
Asian victory, S. P. Misra had to fight 
hard to get the better of Rabi Venka- 
tesan by 9-7 and 6-2. Combining 
well, Rabi Venkatesan and Ban war!- 
lal got the better of the Kenyan pair 
of Meghji and Shretta 8-6 and 6-2. 

Krishnan had also a sweet revenge 
in the men's doubles final when in 
partnership with Britain's Mike 
Sangster he defeated the former Wim¬ 
bledon and present Asian champions 
Bob Hewitt and Martin Mulligan by 
U-9 and 6-2 in 65 minutes. It may be 
recalled that Krishnan and Naresh 
Kumar had to concede the doubles 
final match against the Australian 
pair because of an injury sustained 
by Naresh Kumar in the fifth and 
final set. 

The first set was keenly-contested 
lasting 48 minutes. Krishnan and 
Sangster forged to a commanding lead 
of 5-1 but, fighting back with grim 
determination, the Australian pair 
levelled up at .5-5 but lost the set at 

7- 9# In the second set, it was easy 
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sailing for Krishnan and Sangster, 
which they won at 6-2. Earlier, In the 
semi-final, Krishnan and Sangster got 
the better of Jaideep Mukherjea and 
Premjit Lal (8-4 and 9-7). Hewitt 
and Mulligan defeated S. P. Misra 
and Balram rather tamely (6-4 and 
6 - 2 ). 

Seventeen-year-old Asian women's 
champion Nirupama Vasant showed 
that her display at Calcutta was not 
just a flash in the pan. She outplayed 
Begum Khan in the final 6-1 and 6-2 
in 35 minutes. Earlier, she had beaten 
Miss Koda Goda from Ceylon at the 
cost of only two games. This girl has 
a bright future and plays a cool and 
calculating game. She has a fluent 
backhand and a forceful forehand. 
But she must improve her service. 

In the juniors' final, Balram con¬ 
ceded a walk-over to Bhupati. Show¬ 
ing fine understanding, Sashikala 
Moorthy from Mysore and Begum 
Khan annexed the women’s doubles 
defeating Miss Nirupama Vasant and 
Leela Punjabi 6-4, 3-6 and 6-4 in 85 
minutes. The mixed doubles final, 
between Mr. and Mrs. Hewitt and 
Vinay Dhawan and Koda Goda, re¬ 
mained unfinished with one set each 
and was declared a draw. 

Left-hander burly Suntook from 
Bombay impressed with his cannon 
ball service. If he can slim down, he 
can create some surprises. His power¬ 
ful serves often had his opponents in 
a tight corner. 

The Maharaja of Bijawar presided 
and the Maharani gave away the tro¬ 
phies. The hard-working organisers 
headed by the President, Mr. Justice 
S, K. Verma, and Mr. K. Moorthy, 
Tournament Secretary and their gal¬ 
lant band of workers left no stone 
unturned to make the tournament a 
success. 



Njrupamo Vasant, women's singles 
wtnner. She beat Begum Khan In the 
final. 


Women's doubles finalists: Nirufioma 
Vasant and Leela Punjabi (winners) 
and Shashikalo Moorthy and Begum 
Khan (runners-up). 
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T RUE to popular anticipation, the 
star-studded D.S.A., Northern 
Railway, with several U.P. and 
Railway stars, regained the All-In¬ 
dia Kapil Deo Malaviya cricket 
trophy of Allahabad, trouncing 
Lucknow Cricket Club in the final 
at the High Court ground by an 
innings and 35 runs. 

Excellent all-round displays by 
Indian Railways stars Mushtaq Ali 
and left-hander Haider Ali and a 
sparkling 141 by Arshad Waliullah, 
enabled the Railway team to score 
a facile victory. 

Batting first,, the Railway team 
Started disastrously losing the wic¬ 
kets of Mohammad Naseen, Khan- 
duri and Ghulam Murtaza with only 
17 on the board. But a great fourth- 
wicket stand of 231 between Mush¬ 
taq Ali (97) and Arshad Waliullah 
141 and a watchful 32 by left-han¬ 
der Haider Ali helped the home 
team pile up 344 runs. Mushtaq 
and Waliullah both scored with ele- 
.gant strokes all round the wicket. 
The former excelled in cover drives. 
Arshad scored with elegant front of 
the wicket strokes but some of his 
lightning hooks and pulls left the 
fielders standing. 

Lucknow also started in the same 
vein losing seven wickets for only 
25 runs but thanks to a watchful 4$ 
by R. C. Jain and 69 by S. N. Puri 
were able to score 158. Left-hander 
Haider AlLpiixing up his leg cut¬ 
ters with inswingers bagged six 



Mushtoq Ali (D. S. N, Ry.) who 
put up on all-round display in the 
Kapil Deo Malaviya cricket. 


for 55. Satendra Prasad and Arshad 
Waliullah took two each fdr 29 and 
5 runs. 

Forced to follow on 186 runs be¬ 
hind, Lucknow were all out for 151 
runs. Kedar Khanna (41), Ali Hu¬ 
sain (25) and Shakoor Chisti (27 
not out) were the chief scorers. 
Nagaswamy, being ill, did not bat. 
Mushtaq Ali (2) took four for 49. 

Haider Ali, who bagged ten wic¬ 
kets for 123, in the semi-final and 
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Haider Ali, also of the D. S. A., who 
was adjudged the best bowler and 
batsman in the tournament. 


final, was adjudged the best bowler 
of the tournament. He also got a 
special batting prize. He hit up an 
unbeaten 67 and 32 in the semi-final 
and final. Mushtaq’s figures were ten 
for 129 and he returned the batting 
figures of 87 per innings. There were 
4 centuries in the tournament, 
146 by Tej Asthana for Nagar Ma- 
hapalika against Allahabad Gym¬ 
khana; 108 by Anand Shukla for 
High Court against Lucknow Cricket 
Club and 106 by S. S. Pgndey for 


MALAVIYA CRICKET TROPHY 
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Nagar Mahapalika against A.B.I. 
College; 141 by Arshad Waliullah 
for D.S.A. (N.R.) against Lucknow 
C.C. 

D.S.A. (NR.) defeated last 
year's holders. Accounts Club by 
virtue of their first innings lead of 
329 runs in the first semi-final. Ghu¬ 
lam Murtaza (70), Mushtaq Ali 
(77) and Haider Ali (67 not out) 
were the top-scorers. D.S.A.* piled 
up 424 as against 104 by Accounts 
Club. 

Lucknow Cricket Club defeated 
Nagar Mahapalika on first innings 
lead of 110 runs. Earlier D.S.A 
(N.R.) routed Chittaranjan Locomo¬ 
tive by 243 runs. D.S.A. (N.R.) 
312 (Mushtaq All 72, Mohammad 


Chief Minister. Sucheta KrfpaJani pre¬ 
senting prim at the annual sport* 
of the G. E. E, P, Worker** Union, 
Allahabad. 
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Obaldullah 61) Chittaranjan Loco¬ 
motive 69 (Ghulam Murtaza four 
for 6). 

Mr, Justice Gyanendra Kumar 
presided and gave away the tro¬ 
phies. m twh 


The final of the Northern Railway 
Inter-Division hockey match bet¬ 
ween Delhi Division and Delhi 
Headquarters played at the Rail¬ 
way stadium, Charbagh, Lucknow, 
ended in a 1-1 draw, ft was decided 
that the teams should share the 
trophy. The Delhi Division’s skip¬ 
per called the coin correctly and 
earned the right to keep the trophy 
for the first six months. 

A crowd of about 5,000 turned up 
to see the final. Although the Olym¬ 
pic stars, Prithipal Singh and Mohin- 
der Lai played for the H.Q., the 
game never rose to the expected 
heights. The Delhi Division were 
the better side but were considerab¬ 
ly handicapped by injuries sustain¬ 
ed by their right winger Balvinder. 
At the outset, Balvinder sent across 
several inviting centres but he 
pulled his leg muscles and was out of 
the game for 20 minutes. When he 
joined again, he was merely a pas¬ 
senger. For the Delhi Division, deep 
defender Tarlochan Singh, inside- 
right Inder Singh and left-winger 
Sunder Singh, put up an impressive 
display. For the H.Q., Prithipal 
Singh, and centre-half Mohinder Lai 
played a cool game. Inder Singh 
gave an unavailing lead to the Del¬ 
hi Division taking advantage of a 
lapse on the part of Prithipal 
to clear the ball shortly after the 
bully-olT. Inside-left Sarpal Singh 
banged in the equaliser m the 25th 


minute of the first half off a pass 
from right-winger Surjit Singh. 

U.P. Area won the Central Com¬ 
mand Inter-Formation hockey cham¬ 
pionship defeating the M.P. Area 
in the crucial match by a soli¬ 
tary goal at the A.M.C. ground, 
Lucknow. The U.P., led by ex- 
Olympian Hardayal Singh, did not 
dictate terms as expected. M.P’s 
goal-keeper Harbhajan brought off 
some fine saves. Towards the end, 
M.P's right-winger Sukhadarshan 
missed the target narrowly. 


Earlier U.P. Area beat 9th Mouri* 
tain Division 9-1 and 6th Mountain 
Division 3-0. 

Punjab regained the All-India In¬ 
ter-University women’s hockey 
championship defeating the holders, 
Punjabi, in the second replayed final 
at Bareilly \$y a solitary goal. In 
the 14th minute, of the second-half, 
Manjeet Chawla scored the all-im¬ 
portant goal. Wingers Balbir and 
Inderjit, Manjeet Chawla, Dayal 
and Sukhwant were outstanding 
among the winners. 




NO ENTRY FEE-NO AGE LIMIT! 1 

Get an entry coupon from your dealer Fill it in. 
Send it to "The King and Queen of Kolynos 
Smiles". Post Bag No. 10030. Bombay-1, along 
with a recent un-retouched photograph 
(minimum size 34" x 24") of your smiling face 
and one Giant size empty carton or one King- 
size empty carton or two Large-size empty 
cartons of Kolynos Dental Cream, Superwhite 
or Chlorophyll. The best smiies win the prizes. 
The results will be announced in this journal. 


HURRY! 
HURRY! 
HURRY! 
YOUR SMILE 
MAY WIN 
A PRIZE! 


f Get an entry 
coupon from your 
dealer TODAY. 


CLOSING DATE: 

FEBRUARY IS, IMS — 
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Mayor Baijnath Kapoor of Allahabad 
giving away the badminton singles 
trophy to Miss A. Read, In, the 
G, E, E. P„ Union tournament. 
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Muniyellappa (Mysore) at 2 minutes 
1.7 seconds since 1963. With a terrific 
burst of speed Sukhdev Singh Mann 
of Patiala cut the tape in 11.1 se¬ 
conds in the 100 metres for boys 
thereby clipping .1 second from the 
previous National record of Raphe! 
Hans (Bihar) standing since 1959 A 


Mr. Prabodh Chander, Sports Minis¬ 
ter. about to award the "Mr. Pun- 
lab" cup to D. Kalra. 


grand performance was put up by 
Dhanna Singh of Hoshiarpur when he 
covered the Marathon in a new In¬ 
dian timing of 2 hours 24 minutes 
33.8 seconds. The previous best stood 
at 2 hours 25 minutes 32.8 seconds in 
the name of Balakrishna of the Ser¬ 
vices since last year. Dhanna Singh 
finished with plenty of reserve in him 


Record-Breaking 

Spree 


H ELPED by ideal weather and a 
firm track, Punjab athletes went 
on a record breaking spree at Hoshi¬ 
arpur where the four-day Punjab 
athletics championships were held. 
By the time the last event was over 
as many as three National and 38 
State marks had fallen! 


and was over a mile ahead of the 
second. 


Amrik Singh of Hoshiarpur earned 
the distinction of lowering the Indian 
record in the 800 metres for boys 
with a timing of 2 minutes 1.3 seconds, 
the previous best being held by Y 


Harpal Brar of Ferozepur was the 
most outstanding athlete among girls, 
claiming as many as six medals, in 
the 50 metres, 100 metres, 200 metres, 
■long jump, 80 metres hurdles and 
4x100 metres relay. Among women 
seniors Manjit Walia had the distinc¬ 
tion of claiming three first places— 
the 100 metres, 200 metres and 80 
metres hurdles. A good double in 
sprints was achieved by Sukhdrv 


Singh of Patiala who won the 100 
metres and 400 metres for men. 

Full Olympic rituals were gone 
through on the opening and closing 
days of the meet. Mr. Balinder Singh, 
Deputy Commissioner, Hoshiarpur, 
performed the opening ceremony and 
Mr. Prabodh Chander, Sports Minis¬ 
ter, declared the meet closed. Dhar- 
minder Kalra of Jullundur was ad¬ 
judged "Mr. Punjab” in the Punjab 
Body Building Competition also held 
at Hoshiarpur. Sant Ram of Patiala 
was declared first in the middle class 
while in the short class Inder Singh 
of Chandigarh won the top honours. 
—M. L. Kapur , 



Amrik Singh, who bettered the Na¬ 
tional record in the 800 metres, is 
receiving his medal. 





Learn To Play Golf-12 


GOLDEN RULES 
FOR PUTTING 

By BRIAN HUGGETT 


-V 1 



The author shows the first essential*, 
of puffing—o light, firm grip on the 
club-feet 18 inches apart, and head 
directly over the ball. 



T HEY were the most important 
goals of my career—those two 1 
scored against Burnley at Villa Park 
in April 1963. Both came from head¬ 
ers in a thrilling four-minute spell- 
anti they kept Aston Villa in Divi¬ 
sion 1. 

We had been struggling for points 
that season, and were in relegation 
waters up to this game. The dress¬ 
ing room had the atmosphere of a 
doctor’s waiting room. We could ill- 
afford to be beaten if we were to 
keep our heads above the water, 1 
was tense in the opening stages and 
didn't see a great deal of the ball. 
Both defences were solid and the 
score sheet remained blank through¬ 
out a tightly-fought first half. 

Burnley were looking a good work¬ 
manlike side in every department, 
but we were really lighting for every 
ball, and we had then been at full 
stretch on several occasions. 


Outjuxnped Blacklaw 

Soon after the Interval came ihose 
vital four minutes that swung the 
game in our favour. 

Tommy Ewing flighted a lovely 
tonghall into the goalmouth. It 
seemed to “hang” in mid air, and as 
Burnley’s burly ’keeper Adam Black- 
law came out and jumped to clear the 
ball, I went up with him, I felt the 
bail hit my forehead* in one move- 


1 F any golfer could discover the sec¬ 
ret of putting he would be “made”. 
I suppose it is the dream of every 
layer that one day he will perfect 
is own method of putting but through 
the years all that has emerged are a 
number of golden rules and these I 
will pass on to you. 

A light but firm grip on the club 
with your feet eighteen inches apart 
and your head directly over the ball 
is the first essential. Once you achi¬ 
eved this, “lock” your body so that 
otily your hands and arms can move 
during the stroke. 

Passing on to the grip, the left hand 
should be under the shaft so that no 
knuckles are showing. 





merit I swivelled my head round 
and sent it into the net ofT the far 
post. This was undoubtedly one of 
the best goals I have ever scored with 
my head. 

Minutes later, I noticed an almost 
identical goal. Harry Burrows easily 
beat a full back on the left and sent 
a powerful cross into the middle. The 
ball was really travelling and again 
I challenged Blacklaw for it in the 


Lastly, the striking of the ball 
Don’t be a prodder or pusher but putt 
firmly and boldly. , 

Having taken all this into consider¬ 
ation the ball should run into the 
hole of its own accord but both you 
and I know of the countless occasions 
when this never happens. Practice 
and more practice is perhaps the best, 
probably the only answer. 

Indeed this applies to the game as 
a whole and I hope that with the tips 
I have given you over the past few 
weeks you will be able to practise a 
particular aspect and so improve your 
golf. 

And good luck!--(Last of the 
Series). 



air Again 1 out jumped him, and, this 
time all I hacl to do was to get a 
slight touch to send the ball into the 
net. 

The scores stood at 2-0 to the final 
whistle and only afterwards did we 
realise that this victory had ensured 
that we stayed in the First Division. 

The thought made my two goals 
even more satisfying to me !—(To br 
continued ), 






GOAL 


Thrilling Four-Minute Spell 


By TONY IIATELEY 



ChtM 


By S. V. B. 

The Capablanca Memorial 
Tournament 


STARTED in 196? in Havana in memory 
of the 20th death anniversary of the 
famous Cuban world champion, this 
tournament, since the advent of the 
Communist regime, had become an an¬ 
nual national event. The first tourna¬ 
ment, though very strong, was some¬ 
what overshadowed by the Candidates 
tournament at Curacao It was won by 
the veteran Najdorf, followed by (2-3) 
Polugaevsky and Spasskj and (3*4) Gli- 

f oric and Smyslov. The second one in 
963 was won by Korchnoi followed by 
(2-4) Geller, Pacnman and Tal. The third 
Of the series during Aug.-Sept. last was 
an outstanding personal success for the 
East German grandmaster W. Uhlmann 
who tied with Smysiov for the 1st and 2nd 

f ilaces. There were 22 players in all— 
3 grandmasters. 5 international masters 
ana 4 national masters Even normally, 
considering its size Cuba was a strong 
chess nation because of the Capablanca 
legacy and the advent of the Commu* 
nist Government has given additional 
boost to the game. The Cuban Chess Fe¬ 
deration would be holding another 
memorial tournament this year and the 
next Olympiad at Havana in 1966. 

I give below the leading final scores. 
Smyslov and Uhlmann 16 each; Tajma- 
nov 15^; Evans 144; portisch 14; Padevski 
and Stahlberg 13 each; Pachman 12; Don- 
ner and Rossetto 114 each; Uhlmann led 
all the time while Smyslov pulled up 
magnificently in the last six rounds to 
score 5| points to tie. Tajmanov started 
badly but did equally well in the 2nd 
half scoring 8 out of 9. To the US.A. 
grandmaster Evans the result was a cre¬ 
ditable one. 

Below is a fine win by Uhlmann which 
is interesting for two reasons: (i) the con¬ 
duct of the “minorityi’ attack in the or¬ 
thodox manner and (ii) the winning 
method with two rooks against the 
queen. 

Game No. 478 

Q. G. D. 

White; Uhlmann. Black: Donner 

1.PQ4.NKB3; 2.PQB4.PK3; 3.NKB3JPQ4; 
4-NB3.BK2; 5.PxP,PxP; 6 BN5.PB3; 7.QB2 
<a),PKN3; 8.FK3.BB4: 9BQ3,BxB; 10. 
QxB.O-O(b); ll.BxN.BxB; 12PQN4I.PQR3 
(C); 13.0-0, BK2; 14.QRN1.NQ2; 15.KRB1, 
BQ3; 16.PQR4,NB3(d>; 17.PN5.RPxP; 18. 
PXP.RR6; 19.QB2(e).QRl; 20.PxP.PxP; 21. 
PN3.RB1; 22.NK5!?(f),PB4(g); 23.NN5, 

RE7 (see diagram); 24.QxR!(h).QxQ; 
25.NxB.RB2U); 26.PxP,RxP(l); 27.RN8 + , 
KN2; 28.RxR,QR8 + ; 29.KN2,QxN; 30. 

RQ8,QK2(k); 31,R(B)B8,PKR4(1); 32. 

NK84.'NxN; 33.RxN,QN2; 34.R(B)Q8, 

PB4(m); 35.RN8 + JCR2; 36.RN8.QB3; 

87.R (g)QB8.QK3 (n); 38RB7 + .KR3; 39. 

RR8 + JCN4; 40.PB4 + !, Resigns (o). 



(a) Better than 7.RB1 since Black had 
played... PB3. White can usefully play 
QRQ1 or QRN1. 

(b) Black has solved the problem of 
his QB; now correct is,...QNQ2. After 
Black’s reply, he- is able to switch over 
to the “minority” attack. 

(c) Naturally-PQR4 would be ans¬ 

wered by 13PN5. 

(d) Defending his QP in anticipation 
of White's next. 

(e) Otherwise 19....NK5. 

(f) White has conducted the “mino¬ 

rity" attack logically saddling Black 
with a weak QBP. The text sets a trap. 
22 .. .BxN?; 23.PxB,NQ2; 24.NxP.NxP; 
25.NK7 -f! Not of course 22.NN5 because 
of RR7! However, better is 24.RN3.RxR; 
23.QxR with an interesting possibility. 
... PB4?! 24.NN5f.PB5; 25*NxB.PxQ; 26. 
RxR + ,QxR; 27.NxQ.PN7; 28.NQ2.NK5; 

29.NN1 and White wins. 

(g) Otherwise the QBP would be per¬ 
manently backward after 23.NQ3. 

(h> A spectacular reply which gives 
no more than a draw with correct play 
by Black; however, he has to chance it. 


<i) Black misses an equalising chance 
in 25.... NK3! and if J6 :NxR.NxBP!; 27. 
RB1.NR64*; 28KR1,NB7 + ; 29.RxN.QxR 
<t2)! (Schach Echo). If now 30.PxP? 
QB4!; 31.RB8.QxKN; 32.NQ6 + JCN2 when 
Black might even win. 

(j) Insufficient now is 26....NK5!? 

27.RN8 + ,KN2; 28.NK8 + .KR3; 29.NxR, 

QxP + ; 30.KRl,NxP+; 31.PxN,QxNP: 32. 
NxQP'QxN; 33.RK8? and White could es¬ 
cape checks. 

(k) Not... .NK5; 31.RxQPf.QxR; 32. 
NK8+. 

(l) Not again....NK5; 32.NK8 + , fol¬ 
lowed by RxP. 

(m) The dis. ch. is no use. 34.. .PQ5 + ; 
35.PK4 and the black QP would fail 
after double-rook attack. 

(n) To be able to play . .QK5+ next, 

but it leads to mate. However, after 37.. 
QQ3; 38.RN74-,KR3: 39RR8f.KN4; 40. 

PB4+.KB3; 41.R(8)R7f White wins the Q 
for a R. A brevity from the same event, 
Smyslov disposing of his opponent like 
ticking away a fly. 

Game No. 479 

Caro-Kann Defence 

White: S. Garcia Black: V. Smyslov 

1.PK4.PQB3; 2.PQ4.PQ4; 3.NQB3,PxP; 
4.NxP,NB3; S.NxN + .NPxN; 6 NK2PKR4; 
7.NB4.BN5; 6.QQ3JPK3; 9.BK3BQ3; 10. 

PKR3.BKB4; 11.QQ2.NQ2; 12.BK2.PR5; 

13RQ1.RKN1: 143Q3,BxB; l5.QxB.QB2! 
16.QR7,0-O-O; l7.QxRP,QR4 + ! 18.RQ2, 

PKi 19.PxP»NxP; 20.QR5.BB4f; 21.PB3, 

RxR; 22.BxR,NQ6 + !, 23.KBl.NxBP; 24. 
QxP.QQl; 25.NK6.QQ6 + ; 26.KK1.QK5 + ; 
white resigns. It is mate in 4. 


COMPETITIONS Pr “ bl “ £ “ 


By S* K. NARASIMHAN 

Competition No. tif; Besalta 

b2kN3; 4b3; lK3p2; lPlplP2; 3P4; 7P; 
5P2; 6nl/White to play and draw. 
l.Nc7,Kc$; 2.NxB,Kb8; 3.Kc6,KxN; 4. 
Kc7,Bb4; 5.b6(b4,Bd2!>, Ba5; 6.h4.Nf3; 
7.h5’,Ng5; 8ii6,Nh7; 9.f3!,Ng5; 10h7,Nxh 
7; ll.fU«8; 12.Kc8l.Nd7 <12....Bxb6 

stalemate); 13b7ch.Ka7; 14b8»Q ch, 

NxQ draws. N. Sikdar (Delhi) gets 
the chess magazine. R. Palaniappan 
(Mettupalayam), S. Sadasivam (Coim¬ 
batore), Prof. R. K. Sinha (Dhansar), 
A. Raghunathan (Alwarthirunagari), P. 
Srikrishnamurthi (Ayinavalli) and K. 
D. Bhacha (Bombay) have also sent 
entries. 


Ing. N. Petrovic 
(A.C.B, 1957) 


Black (7) 



Competition No. Ml 


Black (4) 


Mate in three 

Problem No. 363 

Ing. N. Petrovic 
(G.M.T. 1957) 


White (11) 



Black (14) 


White (3) 

White to pUqr and draw 
<k7; 8; P1K5; 5p2; 8; plB4n; 16). 

Entries should be sent so as to reach 
me on or before February 20. The first 
correct entry, received, will entitle the 
sender to a chess magazine as prize. 



White (14) 

Mate in three 

Postcards containing solutions should 
be marked “Chess" and addressed to 
The Editor, The SPORT A PASTIME. 
Madras-2 and should reach him on or 
before February 20. 



















Thera's health in PtlOSfomin for ajj the family 

There's Vitamin B Complex in Phosfomin, there’s multiple Glycerophosphates, 
too...to keep your family strong, lively, healthy. No more that feeling of tired¬ 
ness and fatigue with Phosfomin in the home. Phosfomin restores vigour, revives 
appetite, builds up stamina, strengthens body’s resistance. The whole family 
enjoys good health with Phosfomin—the green fruit-flavoured vitamin tonic. 










A Word With The Doctor.106 

T. B. IS STILL 
DEADLY 

A S soon as reliable treatment is 
found for a disease there’s al¬ 
ways a risk of people thinking the 
disease is less deadly and less se¬ 
rious, This has certainly happened 
with tuberculosis. It isn't at all cer¬ 
tain that tuberculosis will continue 
to fall as fast during the next ten 
years as it has done in the last ten. 

The tubercle bacillus is becoming 
more crafty. It is learning to cope 
with one or more of the three main 
drug's which have proved so deadly 
against it. There may well be many 
cases to-day where the germ can 
shrug off all the usual drugs. These 
cases remain a menace to everyone 
with whom they may come in con¬ 
tact. 

Early diagnosis is even more im¬ 
portant so that sufferers can be 
caught and cured, or at least isola- 
ed early. 

What should we look for if tuber¬ 
culosis is to be caught really early? 
Many parents, even to-day, think 
T.B. of the chest—much the most 
frequent type—as being a disease' 
affecting the very young They will 
worry enormously when their child 
gets a cough or goes off his food 
or falls out of love with his home¬ 
work, for only a few days. But 
there’s no need to wa$te energy or 
sleep by worrying. An X-Ray con 
remove doubts. Vaccination reduces i 
the likelihood of a child, not pre¬ 
disposed to tuberculosis, getting it 
by 75 per cent. 

It is not generally realised that it 
is among the grandmas and grand¬ 
pas that least headway is being 
made against the tubercle bacillus. 
These older ones do get the infec¬ 
tion and it is often never suspected, 
for they often develop coughs. The 

reduction rate of tuberculosis 
among the over 75’s for example, 
is coming down very slowly among 
the grandads though we are doing 
rather better with the old ladies. 

Some elderly people don’t appreci¬ 
ate the simple business of having 
a chest X-Ray, and a sputum test* 
Never delay getting advice about 
minor symptoms of ill-health which 
persist for any length of time in 
people of any age and don’t imagine 
that living In the country or in a 
seaside area gives immunity. 

A doctor once had two patients 
who had lived in a remote country 
village for 70 years and who both 
died very rapidly of tuberculosis 
Admittedly this was before the re¬ 
cent discovery of very efficient , 
drugs but one would have imagined 1 
that their healthy outdoor life would I 
have been an ideal protection(To J 
be mtinued). 


Smartness every day is important at play... 

Tinopar adds extra 
whiteness 

adds smartness to white clothes 



No wonder they all admire her,. She is so skillful at the game. So 
careful about what she wears. Her clothes are so smart everyday— 
so beautifully white with Tinopal. 


A little Tinopal added in the final rinse 
makes a wonderful difference to all 
your white clothes and linen—skirts, 
blouses, trousers, frocks, pillow-cases. 
And what does If cost? Not even a 
paisa per garment! 

Use Tinopal for smart white clothes 
every day—it’s the choice of smart 
people everywhere. Tinopal Is a modern 
scientific whltener...absolutely safe for 
ell fabrics. 




©Tinopal iv Iho rtf)i*icr*d 
trade mark ol J R. Geiflk & A., 
Basle, Switzerland. 


Sulwld Galgy United, P.O. Box 969, Bombay *1. 
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Did you enjoy the special articles 

In this week's* 

SPORT b PASTIME 

THERE ARE MANY MORE TO COME. 
Become a subscriber. 










D R. RACHEL FINNEY, aged 54, 
has vowed never to speak a 
word on a Wednesday until Britain 
formally renounces nuclear wea¬ 
pons. 

. I don't think anything like this 
works. If we all decided never to 
say a Word on Wednesdays, I don’t 
think anybody would care, I should 
pot think the nuclear scientists 
will either. 

In any case, women all over the 
world have a reputation for nagg¬ 
ing. So why don't we all nag every 
Wednesday, not only about nuclear 
weapons but about immediate 
troubles like high prices and 


with cream or milky product, and 
then apply astringent with damp 
cotton wool. 

You can mix an excellent astrin¬ 
gent using half-and-half rose water 
and with hazel. Fruits can do won¬ 
derful things for beauty. A. banana 
mash is recommended to condition 
a tir^d skin—just mash ripe bana¬ 
nas well and smooth on for 15 mi¬ 
nutes. Ripe tomato slices rubbed 
over the complexion aid in bring¬ 
ing more colour to the skin (use 
about two hours before going out). 

To make their skin look fresh and 
vibrant, many Hollywood stars 
are now using a face mask which is 


in each hand, and walk. This 
helps to bring shoulders down, al¬ 
lows neck to rise and controls ex* 
cessive arm swing. Walking is not 
one of the long suits of our young 
girls—there are too many .slump- 
ers, shufflers and slouchers. 

As you walk, point your toes 
straight ahead, place your weight 
on the balls of your feet and step 
quickly and lightly on your heels 
The length of your step should be 
about one-and-a-half times the length 
of your shoe. 

• • a 

CHILDREN’S CORNER 


Woman's Eye-View 

LET OFF STEAM! 


F R the kindergarten schoolgirl, 
try a pretty cover-up smock to 
save wear and tear on dresses, or 
on its own as a dress. It can be but¬ 


ton-through, sleeveless or with 
short, long, or three-quarter length 
sleeves, for winter or summer. See 
sketch for variety. 


By RENEE ISAR 

shortages of almost every- a mixture of honey and banana. 


thing? If we did, maybe the noise 
might reach the right places in the 
respective seats of Government, es¬ 
pecially in the Capital where on 
Wednesdays there are now suppos¬ 
ed to be no meetings! 

• « • 

ABOUT TAPE MEASURES 

ILL recently, I had only a very 
superficial knowledge about 


You heat the honey until it flows 
easily. Pour enough of it on a 
mashed banana to make a paste. 
Mix well and spread it over a clean 
face. Leave it on for 15 minutes 
and, if you have the time, relax 
completely by lying down with your 
feet faised slightly above head-le¬ 
vel. Wash off with warm water. 


I am often asked by mothers who 
are at a loss, when their children 
are invited to a fancy dress, party, 
what to diess them as. More often 
than not, the * children arrive as 
little grown-ups and with not much 
difference in the costumes. 

Sketch shows a simple Hawaiian 
pareo in patterned cotton and flo¬ 
wers. 

For a boy, a Red Indian costume 
made of thick jute with bands of 
printed material on both fringed 
tunic and pants. Coloured feathers 
'or headdress. 


tape measures—I must admit it ne¬ 
ver worried me, obviously I haven’t 
got a very inquisitive mind. All I 
worried about was that I could 
never find one when I wanted it. 

Did you know that it was inven¬ 
ted only in the 19th century? Nobo¬ 
dy ki^pws who the inventor was, 
though lots of English tailors claim¬ 
ed the honour. Before that, believe 
it or not all garments were cut from 
stock patterns and it was the cus¬ 
tomer's job to fit the coat, rather 
than the other way round (reminis¬ 
cent of many of our tailors!). After 
the tape measure was invented, 
people began to discover some 
things that had never been noticed 
before, for instance, that for well- 
cut garments the length to the 
waist was half the chest measure¬ 
ment at under-arm level and the 
length of the sleeve opening one- 
third. From mathematical observa¬ 
tions, like this, tailors worked out 
the first simple drafting systems. 

A German mathematician wrote 
two volumes called “The Mathema¬ 
tical Art of cutting garments ac¬ 
cording to the Different Formation 
off Men’* Bodies”, and “ Mathema¬ 
tical instructions in constructing 
Models for Draping the Human Fi¬ 
gure . 

• • t 

FRUITS AS BEAUTY AIDS 

TUHETHER your skin is good or 
” bad depends a lot on how you 
cleanse it. Clean jit well, whether 


STEP OUT LIKE A MODEM 

T HE old idea of a model walking 
with a book balanced on her 
head to achieve a graceful carriage 
has gone by the board. It was deci- 
f^ded that girls have heads which are 
rounded and books are too flat! 

The latest advice is to carry two 
equally weighted books, one 


# • • 

POCKET MONEY FOR THE 
YOUNG 

mummy, I want to buy this, 
U can’t we buy that?" is a bit 
hard on mothers who have to bud¬ 
get with the ever-increasing prices 
of commodities. But since wisdom 
in dealing with money takes a lot 



. ... . < „ ; , , . 

' r rc&ttr Met 4 Hta. 

of trial and error, it is unreason¬ 
able to expect children to know it 
at on early age. The appreciation 
of values is something that can be 
learnt only by experience and so 
children should be given the oppor¬ 
tunity to do so. 

Pocket money should be given 
from an early age and it should be 
quite clear what it is supposed to 
cover-reading matter like comics, 
purchase of presents or only for 
sweets and ice-creams. Even a very 
young one can be encouraged to 


make a simple budget for himself. 
He should be consulted from time 
to time as he grows and small ad¬ 
justments made when necessary, 
this will develop his judgment. 
Freedom of choice in spending or 
saving is essential. Naturally, he 
will make mistakes, like being tem¬ 
pted and spending the whole week’s 
allowances on one day. But don’t we 
all do this sort of thing. 

Some parents feel that money gi¬ 
ven to a child should be regarded 
as payment for chores or doing 


' ' ' 1 . ' ' 

something well. This is a danger 
rows trend; it makes him measure 
all things by monetary values and 
become mercenary. Children usual¬ 
ly like to help around the house and 
don’t expect to be paid for it. 

Remember too that times have 
changed and unfortunately the va-< 
lue of money too. Memories of 
what you did in your childhood 
with 2 annas is no yardstick and it 
is silly even to mention it as it will 
he completely incomprehensible to 
;t child. 



CONSORT for men only 


CONSORT AFTER-SHAVE LOTION now comes in two different 
packings, the handy, familiar, unbreakable polythene* containers so 
convenient for travel, as well as in elegant glass bottles “Consort'* is 
your password to the world of charm and fashion. A touch of CONSORT 


AFTER-SHAVE LOTION will g,ve 
distinguished look and exquisite feeling 
which goes by the name of masculine 
appeal ! ■ Every morning face the 
world with CONSORT—the gentle, 
antiseptic After-Shave Lotion. 

* Available only in Bombay 
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Bridge. By TERENCE REESE 

GAME FOR LEISURE 


T HE Bulletin of the International 
Bridge Press Association reports 
that the School Department of Swe¬ 
den has approved of bridge as lei¬ 
sure-time occupation for youth. Par¬ 
liament is to be asked to make a 
i;rant of £5,000 a year to support 
instructional courses. “As it 
looks like our Government 
seems to be aware of the fact that 
playing bridge is a much better hob¬ 
by than steeling (sic] cars”, writes 
the Swedish correspondent. “It is 
likely that we will have the money 
asked for”, Verb sap. 

Some youthful analyst might 
question the solution of a problem 
published a year or two ago by 
the magazine Bridgetidningen:— 

S a 

HK764 
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S A Q 3 
H A Q J 9 5 
D A 7 2 
C 3 2 

The contract is six Hearts. 


Dummy plays low on the diamond 
lead, and the 10 is won by the Ace. 
Declared plays off two high trumps 
from hand. East throwing a spade 
on the second round. How should 
South continue? 

It is clear that if the clubs are 
3—3 declarer has enough tricks; 
if they are 4—2, and the Queen Is 
not doubleton, he can set up only 
one discard and will need the spade 
finesse. What is he to do after lea¬ 
ding a club to the Ace? If he cashes 
C K and ruffs a club, he will be 
short of entries to finesse the spade 
and establish a fifth club. 

Thus the answer given was that 
when in dummy after the first club, 
South should finesse the spade, on 
the grounds that the spade finesse 
is a 50 per cent chance and the 3—3 
division of clubs only a 30 per cent 
chance. 

This conclusion is not quite 
sound. Even If the Queen of clubs 
does not appear on the second 
round, the chance of finding the 
clubs 3—3 increases after both op¬ 
ponents have followed to two rounds. 
In short, the chance of establishing 
the clubs in three rounds is better 
than 50 per cent. 


SPORT & PASTIME Crossword No. 403 


CLUES ACROSS 

1 This is certain to 
point to dose custody 
<8) 5. Once buried, cut 
the inscription on the 
tomb-stone? (6) 9. Does 
a gin help when suffer¬ 
ing acutely’ Definitely! 
(8). 10. Wits may be 
given to wit at any time 
(6). 12. One of two or 
three I found in trouble 
(6) 13. Carnages re¬ 

quired after operations 
in former times (8) 15. 
What a nursemaid U 


when she’s pushing it? 
(12). 18. A pledge is 

sincere when it's backed 
by cash (7, 5). 23. Runs 
a risk to escape—sure to 
go wrong (8). 24. Will 
seems to give answers 
from the dock (6). 26. 

This fruit is seen in a 
shower (6). 27. The fel¬ 
low needs old leaves to 
make wreaths (8) 28. 
Grease must be used for 
such bores (6). 29. The 
green you see in grass 
when it’s turned over 
<8>. 
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CLUES DOWN 
1. Between Suez and 
Aden it’s out of order 
to get badly burnt! (6). 
2. 1 wandered lonely as 
a cloud that—on high.” 
(Wordsworth) (6). 3. It 
even gets mixed up with 
a lack of sophistication 

(7) . 4. Knock back 
what’s left in the glass 
and you’ll get blind! (4). 
0. Ridiculous article on a 
public performance of 
music? <7). 7. What we 
do to what we adore— 
but never eat anyhow! 

(8) . 8. They put clothes 

on sideboards? (8). 11. 
A revolutionary profit 
from this article of 
wear? (7). 14. A ruff 
which is not entirely 
permitted (7). 16. 

Wrong-headed, In a way 
in which a poet would 
describe it (8). 17. Cop- * 
per on ice takes gin 
cocktail—having a tipple 
indeed! (8). 19. One 
learned in English stic 
king to it in uncivilis¬ 
ed surroundings! (7). 

20. “The moist star . . , 

sick almost to doomsday 
with- M (Hamlet) (7). 

21. Quietly a tear if 
shed by mother or fa¬ 
ther (6). 22. Let the rest 
be found in pounds and 
pence (6). 25. Form of 
address used by the 
early Victorians (4), 


Solution on pope 51 
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The Stamp World 


Flowers From Nauru 


By BUSSELL BENNETT 


■MAUHU, Australia’s Pacific Island 
-W dependency, issued two new 
definitives earlier this year which 
should interest all fiower-lovers and 
collectors of Flowers on Stamps. 

They are in 3d. and lOd. denomi¬ 
nations and are most attractive 
too. The 3d. is photogravure-printed 
in white and green on an orange- 
red background, whilst the lOd. is 
finely engraved in black, with the 
quality of an old etching. 

The flowers depicted are both 
quite unusual. On the 3d. is the 
Ekabobwiya or Capparis, one of 
the most beautiful Pacific Island 
flowers. It is fragile and night-bloo¬ 
ming, opening at sunset, and with¬ 
ering soon after sunrise. An hour or 
so after dawn the flowers fade. 
The plant blooms at almost any 
season of the year,, but in the grea¬ 
test profusion after the autumn 
rains, where such occur. It grows 
on broken rocky ground frequently 
where there is seemingly no soil. On 
Nauru it is found on coral rocks. 

The lOd. shows the Poison Nut, 
identified botanically as Cerbera 
manghas . Its Fijian name is **Re- 
wa'\ Of the family Apocynaceae f 
it is native to Polynesia, New Gui¬ 
nea and Indonesia, where it is 
fairly common. 

South African Varieties 

Keen philatelists will no doubt be 
interested to know that two marked 
shades exist in the new South Afri¬ 
can Nursing Assciation 21c. stamps. 
They come from different photo¬ 
gravure printing cylinders and 
there is apart from the variation 
in shade, an easily distinguishable 
difference between the two blue 
cylinders which can be seen with 
the naked eye. 

Type l: Ultramarine and dull gold. 
Base of lamp heavily shaded* The 
inscriptions, which are printed in 
ultramarine on dull gold back¬ 
ground appear to be deep blue. 
Cylinder Nos. $7 (dull gold) S14A 
(ultramarine). 

Type 111 Bright blue and yellow* 
gold. Base of Tamp white, or very 
lightly shaded. Inscriptions printed 
in bright blue on the yellow gold 
background look greenish blue in 
comparison with the deep blue ap¬ 
pearance of those on-Type I. Cylin¬ 
der Nos. S3 (yellow-gold) S15A 
(bright blue), 

I have only seen the 12to. value, 
the other one in this set, from Cy¬ 
linders S17 (gold) S16A (blue), and 


There are, however, two small 
flaws on Stamp 5 in How 11 (they 
are in sheets of 100, 5 x 20). On this 
stamp there is an easily discerni¬ 
ble white dot above “SOUTH”, 
between the “U’‘ and the “T”; this 
is constant on all the sheets of 
stamps 1 have been able to examine. 

Less obvious, but still constant, is 
a coloured dot on the “N” of 
“VAN” at the top. But it is stamps 
2, 3 and 4 in How 11 which show 
the most marked constant flaw, a 
broad irregular band of colour. 


screened background which should 
have been removed before the cylin¬ 
der was used for printing. 

Australia's Latest 

A new fid, stamp depicting the 
Yellow-tailed Thornhill (bird) was 
issued at all post offices m Austra¬ 
lia recently. This new stamp repla- ; 
res the fid. Banded Anteater stamp, 
although the latter will continue to 
be sold concurrently until stocks 
are exhausted. Like the three stamps 
picturing birds issued earlier this 
year, the fid. Thornhill stamp is 
printed by the multicolour photo¬ 
gravure process at the Note Print¬ 
ing Branch, Reserve Bank of Aus¬ 
tralia. The stamp, designed by Mrs. 
H. Temple Watts of Canberra, is 
horizontal and of the same overall 
size as the other bird stamps. It. is 
printed in yellow, green, brown and 
black. 

For Chess 

The lfith Chess Olympics opened 
in Tel Aviv on November 2. Is- 



NAURU-' 



stretching from the centre of stamp 
2, right across the top of stamp 3 
to the centre of stamp 4. The job 
of cleaning up the gutters between 
the stamps sifter the impressions 
were laid down on the cylinder has 
been badly carried out. This has re¬ 
sulted in what at first sight looks 
like an ink smudge, but closer exa¬ 
mination reveals the distinct 


rael issued two stamps for the 
event showing a chess-board and 
five linked squares, a clever and 
typically Israeli, variation on the 
five-ring Olympic symbol. The de¬ 
signs are similar for each stamp 
except that the 12 agorot displays 
a knight at the right and the 70 
agorot a rook at the left.—(To be 
continued). 


The Tata 
Commemoratives 


O N January 7, 1965, Jamsetji Tata, 
the great Indian patriot and 

C ' teer, was honoured with the 
e of a commemorative stamp 
by the Indian Posts and Telegraphs 
Department. A special function was 
arranged at the Philatelic Bureau, 
the Yogakahema Post Office, in 
North Bombay, when Mr, B, Hall, 
Post Master General, Bombay, pre¬ 
sented Mr. J. H. D. Tata and Mr. 
N. H. Tata, Chairman and De¬ 
puty Chairman of Tata’s, with spe¬ 
cial albums containing sheets of 
Jamsetji Tata Commemorative 
Stamps. The commemoration stamp 
was issued in honour of Jamsetji 
Tata’s 125th birth anniversary. Two 
million of these stamps have been 



•&TV- 

released A smaller number of First 
Day Covers have also been issued. 

Jamsetji Tata, the founder of the 
House of Tata, has been honoured 
for the second time with the issue 
of the above-mentioned commemo-. 
ration stamps, for, in 1958, to mark 
the Golden Jubilee of the Indian 
Steel Industry^~the 50th year of 
existence of the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company’s works at Jam¬ 
shedpur, the P. and T. Depart¬ 
ment issued a stamp which showed 
Jamsetji Tata against a back¬ 
ground pif the Jamshedpur Works, *; 
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SPORT & PASH 


W HEN you look at a box of film 
and it reads, say, 400 ASA, what 
does this really mean? Can you just 
set the dial of your exposure meter 
to 400, aim it at the subject, and 
expect spot-on exposure? No. For, 
as most manufacturers carefully 
point out, their own ASA raLngs for 
a particular film are given as a 
guide. It is really up to the photo¬ 
grapher to find through tests, the ef¬ 
fective speed of the film—with his 
exposure meter, camera and pro¬ 
cessing., 

Fortunately, making such a test 
is not very difficult at all All you 
need is a camera, tripod, exposure 
meter, some film and a blank wall. 
Here’s how to do it: 

Set up your camera in front of 
the wall and illuminate it evenly 
with lights. Because, artificial light 
is more constant, this test should be 
done indoors where daylight Is at a 
minimum, The wall can be painted 
any colour but obviously a medium 
shade is deMifjble. 

Using your exposure meter, take 
a reading from the wall Set the 
meter's film speed dial to half the 
manufacturers’ rated speed. Now 
close down the lens by four f stops 
from the indicated exposure. Take 
a picture of the wall, then close 
down the lens bv one metre f stop 


and take another. Now cover the 
lens and take several blank frames, 
then repeat the above procedure 
with 75,100, 150 and 200 per cent of 
the manufacturers' official film 
speed. 

The Goa! 

You will then have a film on 
which you have taken a number of 
pairs of frames, each separated by 
some blanks. Develop the film for 
the normal time in your standard 
developer, with your usual agitation 
technique. 

Repeat this process for each of 
the different films you normally 
use. Be sure to make all your expo¬ 
sure corrections between frames 
by using the lens aperture, rather 
than changing shutter speeds. 


Camera Cameos 


The place to look on the process¬ 
ed roll, for your own personal speed 
rating is not where there are pairs 
of frame, both with some density, 
nor where both the frames have 
come out blank, but somewhere in 
the middle. Here you should find a 
set where one frame has a barely 
perceptible density, while the adja¬ 
cent one— taken with one f stop less 
exposure—has none at all and is in¬ 
distinguishable from the frame line. 

Place the negatives in the enlar¬ 
ger, so that half the low density 
and half the no-density frame is in 
the carrier. The goal is to check 
accurately which of the pairs of 
frames have a blank frame and 
one with slight density. Although 
this can, of course, be checked vi¬ 
sually simply by looking at the 


DETERMINE YOUR OWN 
FILM SPEED! 

By GEORGE ZYGMUND 



film, it is more accurate to do it in 
the enlarger 

Effective Speed 

Across the split print, make a se¬ 
ries of exposures at one second or 
so intervals, using a card to control 
the light. At the dark end of the 
print you will have a 'max black’— 
the deepest black of which the paper 
is capable and the point at which 
extra exposure will make no densi¬ 
ty difference. On the darker side of 
the split print, find the point at 
which you can find n slight tone se¬ 
paration against the max black, 
then look back by one step to the 
shortest exposure max black Then 
look across to the other side, of 
the split frame—this area should 
be slightly lighter. 

You now know that this pair of 
negatives represents the effective 
ASA speed that you should use for 
your photography. Therefore, as¬ 
suming that you kept track, you 
will know whether to set your me¬ 
ter, in the future to 50, 75. 100, 150 
or 200 per cent of the manufac¬ 
turer’s ratings. 

Now that we have discovered how 
to test our films, let’s have a look 
at exactly why this test is effective. 
We shall also'find out why we must 
sometimes further modify the read¬ 
ings given by our exposure meter 


An over-all exposure reading from the 
camera position would not give satis¬ 
factory results, since the back lighting 
would cause the direct rays of the sun 
to hit the meter cell. Instead, a close- 
up reading was taken from the face, 
opening up the lens by one stop from 
the indicated exposure, i 
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to account for unusual subject and 
lighting conditions. 

Now unless we go around photo¬ 
graphing blank walls all the time, 
most of our subjects are a combi¬ 
nation of light and dark. A photo¬ 
electric exposure meter cannot dif¬ 
ferentiate between individual tones; 
instead it ‘reads’ the subject as if 
it were a uniform grey. 

Satisfactory Technique 

Film is considered to have an ef¬ 
fective brightness range of rough¬ 
ly ten f stops,, it may be able to 

A photograph where the most im¬ 
portant tonal area is the white mask 
of the subject. 

record slightly more but this can¬ 
not be successfully printed onto thn 
photographic paper. 

Now the reading of an exposure 
meter is designed to render the 
area from which the reading was 
made as a neutral grey. If you take 
a reading from a blank dark wall, 
the meter will indicate a wide 
aperture and slow shutter speed 
On the other hand, leaving the il 
lumination untouched, if you now I 
cover this wall with light coloured 
surfacing, the meter will indicate 
a small lens opening and fast shut¬ 
ter speed If you follow these read¬ 
ings, you will find upon developing 
your negatives that 1 on them the | 
walls have equal density since the | 
meter gave a reading that would re¬ 
cord them both as neutral grey. Obvi¬ 
ously you don't want this—'you want 
the negative to take into account 
the density differences in the sub¬ 
ject. 

Therefore the most satisfactory 
technique is to take a close-up ex¬ 
posure reading from your most im¬ 
portant tonal area—such as the 
face, in a portrait—and make some 
compensation for the reflectance of 
this area 

Shadow Detail 

There should be old rule about 
expose for the shadow and develop 
for the highlights. This is useful 
to remember when photographing 
subjects with an extreme range of 
tones. Let us say we are photogra 
phing a man wearing a dark suit. In 
the final print we want the suit lo 
appear black, but to have somo 
texture. Therefore, we take our ex¬ 
posure reading from the suit and 
give two stops less exposure than 
is indicated. The face tones, being 
lighter, will take care of themsel* 
ves. 

In this particular case, a read¬ 
ing off the suit may indicate an 
exposure of 1 /125th second at f/8 
Since we wish to give two stops 
less exposure, we would set the lens 
aperture to l/500th sec. at f/8. But had 
we taken a highlight reading from the 
skin, tone, the meter may have in¬ 
dicated 1/1,000 sec. at f'B-~-so in 
fact, by aiming the meter at the 
darkest important tone of the sub¬ 
ject, we are giving more exposure 
than wt might normally, ensuring 
adequate shadow details (To be con* 
{timed). 



India’s only Toilet Powder 
with Eau-De-Cologne 


Sprinkle liberally Trojan, the only 
Indian Toilet 
de-Cologne, 
sing differ© 
skin, a* soft 
tender caress, sli throng 
the day. 
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TOILET POWOEW 


Also Trojan Eau-da*Cologne 


for day-long freshness. 
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Bombay Cinema Letter 

WHEN CENSORS 
STEPPED IN! 

. By OUR CORRESPONDENT 


As one industry spokesman cryp¬ 
tically put it: '‘Artistes and bureau¬ 
crats will continue to be strange bed¬ 
fellows and films and censors dre no 
better.* 

TITBITS 

D HRUV CHATTERJI Who has to, 
his credit several successful 
screenplays, including pictures like 
‘Bees Saal Rand’ and Hariyali Aur 
Rasta’, has now donned th<* mantle 
of a producer. His fiist indcpendcut 
venture (yet untitled) is to be direct¬ 
ed by Satyen Bose, Sanjay, who made 
his screen bow in ‘Dosti’, will team 
up opposite Mala Sinha in the him 
the music of which will lx* scored 
by Laxmikant and Pyardal 


fTHE beginning of 1965 has turned 
JL the spotlight on three pictures 
vis-a-vis the censors and the police 
in Bombay. 

The first to make “news” was 1. S. 
Joh&r’s film on Goa which was ori¬ 
ginally titled ‘Goa’ but had to be re¬ 
named because of the alleged objec¬ 
tion of the censors to that title. Ac¬ 
cording to knowledgeable sources, the 
major hurdle Jtohar had to face in 
getting his latest comedy okayed by 
the censors was the title. Now, with 
minor changes and cuts, the picture 
has been certified with a new title: 
‘Johar and Mehmood in Goa*! 


film, better known in trade circles 
as Shankar B.C., hit upon the “bright 
idea” of decorating the main entrance 
of Opera House, the theatre showing 
the film, with two life-size reproduc¬ 
tions in plaster of Khajuraho sculp¬ 
tures. As was to be expected, the 
plaster pieces—eye-catching, impos¬ 
ing and according to some, “daring” 
too—began to attract --crowds and 
provoke all kinds of comments. 

Within less than four days, the po¬ 
lice authorities threw a broad hint to 
the theatre management to have the 
two “masterpieces” removed as they 
had been receiving complaints from 
“some people”. So they were remov- 


• • • 

M usic-director khayyam win 

tune the songs penned by Sahir 
for producer-director Gy an Sachdev's 
new film tentatively named ‘Chetana’, 
featuring Meena Kumari and Dhar- 
mendra. 

• • • 

F light to Bangkok is the title 

of S. Mukerji Syndicate's new 
film which was launched in Bombay 
recently. Ram Mukerji will direct the 
picture with Joy Mukerji playing the 
lead. 

• • • 


The second film to make “news” 
in terms of censors was Sunil Dutt’s 
much-talked-of unusual, one-star 
movie ‘Yaadein* which has been 
awarded an adult certificate despite 
the fact that it does not show a single 
female face nor a single romantic 
sequence of the routine type on the 
screen. 

Visitors to the star-producer’s anni¬ 
versary party on New Year night 
were surprised to find this adult cer¬ 
tificate displayed on the wall. Natur¬ 
ally, it was the main topic of discus¬ 
sion at the party. Sunil and his star- 
wife Nargis (who, incidentally, is 
also the author of the story of ‘Yaade- 
itV) told this correspondent that they 
were completely shocked to find that 
a film like this which upheld the 
sanctity of the home has been pre¬ 
scribed as suitable for adults only. 

The third film to hit the headlines 
in a like vein was Pushpa Pictures 1 
'Chitralekha' directed by Kedar 
Sharma. The local distributor of the 
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CROSSWORD No. 403 
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ed from the theatre. 

The action of the police has stir¬ 
red up a lively controversy in a sec¬ 
tion of the daily press as to the me¬ 
rits or otherwise of the “firman” and 
whether it is consistent that, what is 
considered artistic in its original form 
in Khajuraho should be labelled ob¬ 
scene and objectionable when repro¬ 
duced and displayed at a theatre. 


J OY MUKERJI, who has now turn¬ 
ed a producer, launched his mai¬ 
den film the other day at the Film- 
alaya studio. To be made in Hindi 
and English, the picture will be di¬ 
rected by Joy himself and made in 
Eastman color and wide screen. O. P. 
Nayyar will give the music. The casf, 
besides Joy, will include Ashok Ku¬ 
mar, Mala Sinha and MotilaJ 


FREE! 1965 CALENDAR 

A large multi-coloured Calendar of Lord Dattat- 
reya (Trinity-Brahma, Vishnu, Ishwar) the 
giver of Happiness, Prosperity, Power and Peace, 
offered FREE with every purchase of one large 
size bottle or two small size bottles of our RAM- 
T1RTH BRAHMf HAIR OIL. 

AVAILABLE AT YOUR NEAREST STORE. 

Published by: SHRI RAMTIRTH YOGASHRAM 

BOMBAY 14. 


DIRECTORATE OF CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 

(BOARD OF SECONDARY EDUCATION), BHOPAL. M P. 

ADVERTISEMENT NO. 3|d4. 

Board of Secondary Education, Madhya Pradesh h starting Correspon* 
dence Courses for Intermediate Arts, Commerce and Sciepce Examination**— 
1966 with effect from 1st June, 1965. The Board in also the examining hn.1v fm 
these examinations. The Board has resolved that no one will be allowed io 
appear as a private candidate in the above examinations m the year i960 until 
he is enrolled as a regular student in the Correspondence Courses Last date for 
enrolment for fresh candidates Is 15th February, 1965. 

Enrolment forms and other details regarding fees etc*, can be had of the 
Registrar, Correspondence Courses, ‘Atai Mansion\ Opposite Hanmiia Hospital, 
Bhopal. A self-addressed envelope of 9” x 4“ size .stamped 25 Paise, should be 
sent alongwiih the application for enrolment forms 

G. Y. TANKHIWALE, Director. 








1 he members of the U.A.R, Film dclegotion with President Dr. Radhokrishnon: Mr. Osman, (U,A R Mm critic) Mrs 
Roshidi, The President, Mr. Emod Homd), member, and hero of the film 'The Bride Has A Mother', Mr, Galal El Ro- 

shidi, leader, 


FILM 

FESTIVAL 

A GREAT 
SUCCESS! 


T HE 3rd International Film Festival 
of India, organised by the Union 
Ministry of Information and Broad¬ 
casting in New Delhi, should, by and 
large, be considered a great success, 
thanks to the indefatigable work put 
in by Mr, F. L. Bhagat, Director of the 
Festival, and his band of workers, 
who toiled all day long and even far 
into the night to see that every ar¬ 
rangement connected with it was 
made to meet the requirements of the 
participating delegates and film cri¬ 
tics and the public at large. To 
satisfy everyone was of course an im- 


By T. M. RAMACHANDRAN 

•'"wai * 

possible task. There have been vehe¬ 
ment criticisms in some of the news¬ 
papers and magazines published in 
New Delhi about the “acts of omis¬ 
sion and commission on the part of 
the organisers”, but if one examined 
time criticisms in an impartial and 
objective manner, one would imme¬ 
diately come to the conclusion that 
most of the criticisms were unfound¬ 
ed. As one who had participated in 
foreign film festivals, I,.would say that 

' 'V - I 1 .. ‘ i » 



the organisation of the Indian Him 
festival was in no way interior to 
those held abroad* although there was 
room for improvement. 

At a get-together ot all the Him 
critics and journalists covering the 
festival* Mr. A* N. Jha, Secretary of 
the Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting, answered some of the 
criticisms like non-availability of suf¬ 
ficient tickets and complimentary 
passes for the Press, the lack of a real 
festival atmosphere in New Delhi, 
the non-introduction of the foreign 
delegates to the gathering on the 
opening day of the festival, etc., and 
his replies for each of the criticisms 
seemed to have reason and logic be* 
hind them. 

Even without the festival atmo¬ 
sphere being created in the capital 
all the festival films, both the compe¬ 
titive and non-competitive ones, were 
a “complete sell-out”! Long queues 
in front of all the festival cinemas 
were the order of the day. The movie¬ 
goers braved the worst of winter in 
the Capital and were seen crowding 
around the box-office of festival cine¬ 
mas from 5 o’clock in the morning to 
buy a ticket for the matinee, evening 
or night show. The black-marketeers 
had a field day, trying to sell a ticket 
worth Rs. 2.50 for Rs. 25. The police 
seemed utterly helpless. Enthusiasm 
had really reached a high pitch at 
cinema houses where “adult” films 
were announced to be screened, 
though the “poor” M.Ps. were denied 
such films at the special show of fes¬ 
tival films arranged for them, since 
they were considered too sexy which 
might lead them to raise questions in 
Parliament! 

The quality of the films shown in 
the "non-competitive** sector was 
far higher than that of those shown 
in the “competitive” section. That 
was because all the best films, which 
had already won some prizes or other 
at foreign film festivals, were shown 
in the “non-competitive” sector while 
some of the new films recently made 
and those which, perhaps, could not 
be shown at foreign festivals were 
screened in the “competitive” sec¬ 
tion. Of the non-competitive films, 
those that impressed me were ‘That 
Cat’ and ‘Death Called Engelchen’ 
from Czechoslovakia, ‘Naked Among 
Wolves' from G.D.R., The Umbrellas 
of Cherbourg* from France (Grand 
Prix winner at Cannes last year), 
♦Seduced and Abandoned* from Italy, 
‘Haraklri’, ‘She and He* and The 
Throne of Blood' from Japan, 'Inno¬ 
cent Sorcerers* from Poland, ‘Winter 
Light’ from Sweden, ‘Saturday Night. 
Sunday Morning* and The Servant' 
from U.K., and ‘America, America’ 
from U.S.A, 

A majority of the films in the “com¬ 
petitive” section were of average and 
even mediocre standard. Only a few 
films could effectively compete for 
winning the honours, the Golden Pea¬ 
cock—the highest award of the festi¬ 
val. These were ‘Gam Peraliya* from 
Ceylon, re-titled *A Family Chroni¬ 
cle** ‘The Young Nun from Italy’, 
‘Could I But Live* from Japan* ‘Cafe 
from the Past* from Poland, *Wed- 
ding-Swedish Style’ from Sweden, ‘A 
Tale of the Don* from U.S.S.R., ‘Guns 


at Batasi* from U.K. and TJcn’t Cry* 
Peter* from Yugoslavia. 

The Symposium 

One of the most imporant events 
that highlighted the Festival was the 
Symposium, which was inaugurated 
by Mrs. Indira Gandhi, Union Minister 
for Information and Broadcasting, 
who stressed the importance of heal¬ 
thy criticism and stimulating thought 


and ideas for improving the standard 
of films* which could foster goodwill, 
understanding and friendship between 
the peoples of the world- The subjects 
discussed at the Symposium were 
“Film as a Reflection of National life 
and Culture” “Use of Short Films for 
Publicity and Education”, “Indian 
Films Abroad and Foreign Films in 

Continued on next page 



Miss Fujiyama and Raj Kapoor in animated 
conversation at the Civic Reception accorded 
to the delegates at the Red Fort, 




Mrs. Indira Gandhi, Minister 
for Information and Broadcast- 

>ng, greeting B. Saroja Devi at FILM FESTIVAL — A GREAT 

the dinner hosted in honour of SUCCESS* 

the delegates. * 

Continued from previous page 

India*’, “Contribution of Acting to a 
Film and the Star System” and 
“Children's Films". 

Messrs, Horacio Larreta (Argen¬ 
tina), Bolesiaw Michalech (Poland), 
Aito Makinen (Finland), Masayoshi 
Iwabutchi (Japan), Idestam Almquist 
(Sweden), Georges Sadoul (France), 
Giulio Cesare Castello (Italy), T. M. 



Ramadiandran, Chidananda Das Gup¬ 
ta and Mrs. Karuna Banerjee (from 
India) read their papers on “Film as 
a Reflection of National life and Cul¬ 
ture" on the opening and second day 
of the Symposium under the chair¬ 
manship of Dr. Mulk Raj Anand. The 
speakers and the discussion that fol¬ 
lowed emphasised the point of view 
that the turn should and must reflect 
national life and culture and that the 
motion picture medium should be 
used to ennoble mankind. 


Those who took part in the Sympo¬ 
sium on “Use of Short Films for Pub¬ 
licity and Education" were Mr. Axel 
Jepsen (Denmark) and Messrs. M. V* 
Krishnaswamy, K. L. Khandpur and 
Sunil Jana from India, who all ag¬ 
reed that the short film was not being 
put to good use in India for publicity 
and education and outlined the steps 
to be taken to make better use of 
them. In the subject that followed, 
t.e., “Indian Films Abroad and Fore¬ 
ign Films in India", Miss Marie Seton 
from UJK., and Messrs. V, P. Sathe, 
Ezra Mir, Rikhab Das Jain and Mrs. 
Amita Malik provided a graphic an¬ 
alysis of the success of some of the 
foreign films and their influences in 
India and the achievements of the In¬ 
dian cinema abroad, however, limited 
they might be. They all agreed that 
there remained a lot of lee-way for 
the Indian film to make inroads into 
the foreign market. 


A lively discussion marked the 
Symposium on the subject of “Con¬ 
tribution of Acting to a Film and the 
Star System", in which Mr. Roger 
Manvell, the well-known writer and 
author of Penguin books, from U,K,, 
and Messrs. B, K, Karanjia and Inder 
Raj Anand took part The paper writ¬ 
ten by Mk. K. Venkataraman, film 
produser, from Madras, was read by 
this scribe in the absence of the for¬ 
mer. Mr. Roger Manvell held the 
audience spellbound with his master¬ 
ly analysis of the “actor" and the 
“star" (stage and screen) and point¬ 
ed out that the “actor" should essen¬ 
tially be talented if at all his per¬ 
formance were to stand out in a 
movie. This scribe, in the course of 
the discussion that followed, pointed 
out the evils of the star-system and 
outlined the steps to remedy the evil. 
The Symposium came to a close with 
a discussion on the subject of “Child¬ 
ren's Films", in which Miss Marie 
Seton (on behalf of Miss Marie Field), 
(UJC.), Mr. Erich Svabik (Czechoslo¬ 
vakia) and Messrs. Ezra Mir and 
Sadashiv Rao Kavi took part. 


me delegates to the festival were 
kept absolutely busy, round the clock, 
with various lunches, tea parties and 
dinners organised in their honour by 
a number of organisations and foreign 
Embassies in the Capital. The sight¬ 
seeing trips organised for the dele¬ 
gates to Agra, Fatehpur Sikri and 
around the Capital, however, provide 
ed the much-needed relaxation for 
them. The foreign delegates were full 
of praise for the organisers for the 
comforts enjoyed by them during the 
festival and expressed surprise and 
even a sense of “shock” at the “un- 
charitable remarks" passed about the 
lertlvtl, spoiling the image of India, 
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V, A. Fetin, director, A, 
Bairamov, Chief of the 
Committee of Gnemdto* 
grophy and Miss L, A, 
Tchursfrkr, members of 
the Soviet , delegation, 
honoured at the show¬ 
ing of their film* *A Tale 
of the Don*. 


Mr. T. M, Ramachan* 
dran, Dr, Mulk Raj 
Anand, Chairman, Mr. 
G, C, Costello, (Italy), 
ond Mr. Horac7o Lorteta 
(Argentina) ot the Sym¬ 
posium on "Film os a 
Reflection of Notional 
Uf© ond Culture'*, 
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ON THE COVE*- 

By his convincing performance* In the 
recent Inter-University temiia cham¬ 
pionship at Annamalainagar, Shiv 
Shankar Mlara enabled Osmmnla to 
win the all-India title. Born In a 
family of sportsmen—hi* brother, S. P. 
MUra, la an all-India player—twenty- 
vear-old Mtsra has been doing consis¬ 
tently well in all the major tennis 
championships. He was ranked as In¬ 
dia's No. 2 Junior player In l96t-<>2. 
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T HE onerous responsibility of con* 
ducting the South Zone matches 
and all-India final of the Inter-Uni¬ 
versity tennis tournament was en¬ 
trusted this year to the Annamalai 
University, which they fulfilled ade¬ 
quately. 

The fixture card showed eleven en¬ 
tries. but Gu,ierat having withdrawn, 
only ten Universities, namely, Andh¬ 
ra, Annamalai, Baroda, Karnatak, 
Kerala, Madras, Mysore, Nagpur, 
Osmania and Poona, were left to 
contest the zonal championship. 

Mr. M. A. M, Ramaswamy, Hono¬ 
rary Secretary, Madras State Tennis 
Association, inaugurated the tourna¬ 
ment on January 12. It was on the 
same court that he, playing scintillat¬ 
ing tennis, as a member of the Mad¬ 
ras University team about twelve years 
ago (1952-53), enabled Madras to win 
the zonal as well as the all-India title. 
Mr. Ramaswamy announced a hand¬ 
some donation, for instituting a Tro¬ 
phy in the name of the Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor, Dr. C. P. Ramaswanu Aiyar. for 
organising an Inter-Departmental tour 
nament. The Vice-Chancellor, who 
presided on the occasion, made a brief 
speech. 

The pre-quarter final matches did 
not provide quality tennis. Annamalai 
edged out Baroda by 3 matches to 2, 
the doubles match in particular decid¬ 
ing the issue, while in another round 
Kerala got the better of Karnatak by 
an identical margin 

In the quarter-finals Kerala beat 
Annamalai by 3-2 It) the crucial dou¬ 
bles match, the home team, with one 
set up and leading in the second u 



The members of the Osmania University team are being presented to 
Dr C P Ramaswami Aiyar, Vice-Chancellor of the Annamalai University, 
*ho is seen greeting their captain, Mohon Raj 
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a comfortable margin crumbled to¬ 
wards the end to succumb to the Ke¬ 
rala pair. The Poona-Mysore match 
was interesting and the latter team, 
after showing promise, went down to 
Poona. Y. N. Sachidananda of Mysore 
executed facile strokes on the fore¬ 
hand and was accurate with his sliced 
drops, while A. G. Ranade (Poona) 
made an impression with his fluent 
drives made from the baseline. 

In the other half, Osmania had little 
difficulty in vanquishing Andhra by 
straight matches (3-0), though 
Venkateswara Rao of Andhra, utilis¬ 
ing deep chop strokes, fully extended 
Shambunath Misra in his singles tie. 
Likewise Madras had an easy time 
against Nagpur, with a 3-0 win. 

In the semi-final between Kerala 
and Poona, last year’s zonal winners, 
Poona held a 2-1 lead but on the sub¬ 
sequent day, M*. Robin and N. Thara- 
kanatba Menon.of Kerala won both 
their singles matches, which almost 
came as a surprise. The Robin-Ranade 
match was one of nerves in which the 
crafty Kerala man, after trailing a set 
and 3 games in the second, fought 
dourly and made his opponent commit 
mistakes, thereby clinching the issue 

The Osmania-Madras semi-final saw 
the best matches of the tournament. 

Continued on next page 








Delhi's Ajlt Grewol executing o 
backhand. 
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Shiv Shankcr Misra of Osmania, ac¬ 
counted for N. Srinivasan of Madras 
in straight sets, while Dinesh K. Shah 
of Madras, winning his match agai¬ 
nst S, N. Misra levelled the scores. 
As is the case so often, the doubles 
match proved the deciding factor and 
in this the Osmania pair outwitted 
Shah and Lakshmanan in straight sets 
thus making sure of ultimate victory. 
Shiv Shanker Misra was consistent in 
his drives on both the flanks and his 
overhead functioned superbly while 
his interruptions at the net often kept 
the opponents bewildered. Shambunath 
Misra combined with his brother com- 
mendably offering excellent support. 
For Madras S. Dakshmanan caught the 
eye with his effective smashes and 
cross court strokes. Next day S. S. 
Misra accounted for Shah, while N. 
Srinivasan of Madras, exhibiting 
powerful strokes and well judged drop 
shots, beat S. N. Misra. 

The Zonal final, between Osmania 
and Kerala, turned out to be a forma¬ 
lity only for the former excelled m 
every department of the game and 
beat the Kerala players easily by 
3-0, the entire singles and doubles 
matches lasting just* about eighty mi¬ 
nutes only. In doubles the Misra com¬ 
bination delighted the spectators by 
their uncanny anticipation, short 
cross court Tetums and low volleys 
and won the match without conceding 
any game. 


In the all-Indio final, Osmania. who 
had become by this time the favou¬ 
rites, played Delhi, the North Zone 
winners, on January 21, when nearly 
5000 people watched the proceedings. 

After trailing in the beginning, S. S. 
Misra came into his own, and reveal¬ 
ing fast, as well as top spin, service, 
and adopting deep passing shots from 
the baseline, coupled with unerring 
lobs, won over his opponent Kiran Rai 
(Delhi) by 6-2 and 64. 

The other match, between S. N. 
Misra and Ajit Grewal (Delhi) was 
grimly fought out, but the younger 
Misra asserted his undoubted superio¬ 
rity and repeatedly excelling in sting¬ 
ing backhand drives and terriffle vol¬ 
leys, won the match, conceding only 3 
games in each set to the stubborn 
resistance put up by Grewal. 

In the doubles, the Misras dominat¬ 
ed right from the start and while the 
elder Misra’s forehand and backhand 
drives were perfectly directed the 
younger wrought devastation by his 
overheads and crisp cross-court back¬ 
hand low volleys. Only in the second 
set did the Delhi pair show some re¬ 
covery by neat placements and base¬ 
line drives down the line, but this 
was only short-lived. Osmania an¬ 
nexed the set and the match. 

Dr. C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, a con¬ 
noisseur of the game, was present 
throughout and after congratulating 
the winners distributed the trophy 
and awards. Fine arrangements were 
made for the conduct of the tourna¬ 
ment and daily about 4000 people 
watched the garner - 
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The doubles final, won by Osmcmio, 

^ bi pnvin 


A reception to the visiting teams 
was held on January 12 with the Vice- 
Chancellor in the chair. The partici¬ 
pating teams should have left with 
the satisfaction of having exhibited 
their best under favourable conditions. 
The spectators, throughout, showed a 
keen sense of appreciation of the sub¬ 
tleties of the game. 

The University Registrar, Mr. T. D. 
Meenakchisundaram. and the other 
administrative staff had helped the 
Department of Physical Education to 
organise the championships in quite 
an efficient manner and the members 
of the Department of Physical Educa¬ 
tion and the other staff and student 
officials deserve a word of praise for 
the success of the tournament. 


Mora Pictures Overleaf 
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Are you sure? 

Attractive, yes. Smartly dressed, smart in 
your studies too. But are you sure you are 
readily acceptable ? 

You can’t help the odour-producing germs on 
the skin, but you can help destroy them with 
regular use of GINTHOL. The only soap in 
India with the wondcr-bactericidc G-l 1*, 
tried and tested on millions. Your popularity 
largely depends on it. 

Delightfully perfumed GINTHOL destroys 
blemish-spreading germs too, ensuring a / 
flawless complexion, / n 


Be doubly sure by sprinkling 
1 GINTHOL Toilet Powder 

I with G-l l—sweetly scented, 
deodorant and soothing- 
after bathing with 
CINTHOL Soap. 

• Trade mark of L. Givaudait 
et Cie. S, A, 

• Write for free instructive 
booklet/* What is G-ll ?’ 1 to 
GODREJ* Bombay- 12 -DD. 


The 

Beauty Soap 
that is also 







THE BEST NAME IN SOAPS 


A Special Offer to our CINTHOL Soap buyers I The Discount Coupon inside 
the wrapper entities you to a rebate of 30 Pals# on atin of CINTHOL 

Toilol Powder. 














FINEST ATHLETE 
I EVER SAW 


D URING the sc-eond week of July 
in the year 1934, I was sitting 
in the players 1 seel ion of the Wim¬ 
bledon Conti e Court pulling for my 
friend, Jack Ciawford, to beat the 
daylights out of a cocky Englishman 
named Fred Perry. An hour and one 
half later I wiih .still sitting in the 
players’ section, contemplating the 
drama that had taken place. On that 
particular day, in that particular 
match, I had seen the perfect condi¬ 
tioned athlete play the perfect 
match. 

Perry had the swashbuckling good 
looks and the air of supreme confi¬ 
dence of a Walter Hagen; the grace 
and ease of a Joe DiMaggie gather¬ 
ing in a fly ball, the cleverness and 
ability of a Billy Conn; the brute 
strength of a Man Mountain Dean; 
^od the skiU ,ahd know-how gf a Til- 


By GEORGE LOTT 

den. Here was a man who nol only 
possessed but also exhibited the qua¬ 
lities so necessary in a champion, 
namely, confidence, concentration, 
condition, co-ordinatum, coinage 
and fortitude, deicitnmation stami¬ 
na, quickness and speed. 

It was an awe-inspiring exhibition. 
Perry played many important mat 
ches before this one and many after, 
but l know (and 1 am sure that 
Fred also knows) that on this (lay 
he reached the peak of hi*? effec¬ 
tiveness. I see Perry from time to 
time and we olways wind up talk¬ 
ing about Fred’s 1934 Wimbledon. 
Ordinarily this would bore me con¬ 
siderably, but it gives me almost as 
much pleasure to go over the de¬ 
tails as it does Fred. 1 appreciate 
a champion and on that day I saw 
one. Then again, during the remi- 


msconces with Fred, while he re¬ 
counts his victorious march through 
the field, I occasionally get a word 
in to the effect that Stoefon and 1 
w'en the doubles that year, and T re¬ 
ceive a “Righto” from Fred which 
increases the enjoyment of the me¬ 
mory. 

Determination 

1 first came,across Perry in 1928 
or 1929 when the English Associa¬ 
tion sent a team to play at New¬ 
port, Longwoud and Forest Hills. 
He had a match with John Van Ryn 
on a side court at Newport. It was 
a close one and I was quite im¬ 
pressed with this Englishman who 
didn’t seem quite like an English¬ 
man. I thought he was an American 

Continued on next page 







Porry <loft 1 one! Elkwmth Vine*; ployed both amateur and Former British Davis Cup player, Tony Mottrom, discusses 

professional tennis together V/nrs wos 0 S. champion in grips with Fred, whose English record includes three come- 

1931 and 1932 while Perry hold the title m 1933. 1934 cutive NAdmbledom singles titles G 934-1936). 

ond 1936. 

FINEST ATHLETE ] EVER 
SAW 

Continued frto. previcu* page 

with an English accent and a pipe. 

The accent name naturally but not 
the pipe. He earned it around un¬ 
lit because he thought it would 
make him seem more British—and 
British was uhat he wanted to be 
In those da\s, English society 
peered down its hose at anyone 
who didn't wear the old school tie. 

Fred’s parents were in “trade” 
and* consequently, Fred’s educa¬ 
tion did not include Eton ot Har¬ 
row, which left him outside the 
inner circle. This class t unscious- 
ness always annoyed Fred hut it acted 
in his favour, it made him more 
determined than ever to reach the 
top His compatriot and team mate. 

Bunny Austin, did wear the old 
school tie and, consequently, was 
the darling of the English officials 
and tennis fans Fred v as a new 
breed of Englishman and, in the 
end, he warn them all with his abi¬ 
lity. 

In 1931, the United States had a 
Davis Cup team that looked, op pa- 
per, a certain bet to bring back the 
Cup from France. Our singles play¬ 
ers were Ellsworth Vines and Wil- 
mes Allison; John Van Ryn and I 


were the doubles team. We spent 
considerable time figuring out how 
we would defeat the French in the 
Challenge Round and very little 
thought was given to the Inter-Zone 
Final against Great Britain. Our 
chickens were never hatched and, 
in a tie that featured Vines* famous 
lunch of cream of tomato soup, 
cucumbers, pork chops, vanilla ice 
cream with chocolate sauce and 
grapefruit juice, Perry and com¬ 
pany took care of us do the tune 
of 4-1. We were able to salvage only 
the doubles Perry won over Vines 
when Flly collapsed in the heat, 
but at this point in his career Fred 
was beginning to “arrive”, I believe 
he could have cafen Elly’s lunch 
that day and still won. 

Great Forehand 

After the tie, Fred commented to 
me that “your boys seemed very 
over-confident and they were really 
not that good you know.” This ob¬ 
servation, while not, grammatically 
perfect, was factually correct Per¬ 
ry was on the way up and w r e did 
not realise it at the time. He had 
been World champion at table ten¬ 
nis and he knew what it was to 
be a winner. 

Perry finally arrived at or very 
near the top in the year 1933. He 
always had a really great forehand, 


but it was his backhand that had 
been keeping him back. I used to 
tell him that he looked like he was 
swatting a fly when he hit a 
backhand. He undercut it and even 
then he did not have much control. 
Under severe pressure, it would 
give way, but by 1933 he had Arm¬ 
ed it up and, while it never reach¬ 
ed the efficiency and dispatch of 
his forehand, it was equal to most 
occasions. This year he led the 
British team to a Challenge Round 
victory over the French, whu had 
held the Cup for six years, To win 
this tie, it was absolutely necessary 
for Perry to beat Henri Cochet, 
and in those days it was no easy 
matter. Cochet was the idol of I5,0(K> 
fans and had an equally high stand¬ 
ing with all French linesmen. Six 
games to one in the fifth set was 
the margin by which Perry wop, 
and a great accomplishment it was. 
At Forest Hills that year. I asked 
Fred how he did H. Censorship 
forbids an exact quote, but the gist 
was that he ran Cochet into the 
ground until the Frenchman ran 
out of gas. 

For the next, three years, Fred 
won two singles in each Challenge 
Hound and firmly established him¬ 
self as an English hero as well as 
World charppion. His final Chal¬ 
lenge Round record was nipe won 
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against one lost. The only loss oc¬ 
curred in 1931 when, alter having 
beaten Vines and Allison in the In* 
ter-Zone final, he was beaten by 
Cochet. 


In First Three 

Tennis fans occasionally ask me 
about an all-time world ranking, 
and when I place Perry in the First 
Three they are amazed. What is not 
generally realised is that during a 
four year span (1933-36) Perry won 
eight Challenge Hound singles mat¬ 
ches, three successive Wimbledons 
(1934~*35-'36), one French singles, 
three U.S, singles (1933, '34 and ’36) 
and, for good measure, one Aus¬ 
tralian singles (1934). I know of no 
player who so dominated the tennis 
scene over an equal period of time. 

When Perry lost in the semi-finals 
to Allison at Forest Hills, it only 
confirmed my opinion that I had 
been watching a champion. Allison 
beat him handily, and there were 
rumours galore about Fred’s con 
dition. He certainly wasn’t the Per¬ 
ry I had seen on so many other 
occasions. 1, being of a curious na¬ 
ture, went to the locker room after 
the match and waited until the re¬ 
porters had left. 1 asked him what 
happened? No alibis were forthco¬ 
ming. He simply commented that 
“I got the bloody hell beat out of 
mo , However, I knew for a fact 
he was lucky to be able to lift his 
arm high enough to serve. 

A Heal Champion 

Fred Perry was o teal champion 

I had an interesting match with 
Fred in the 1934 Wimbledon quar¬ 
ter-finals. I didn’t really expect to 
beat him but 1 had worked out a 
theory and wanted to test it. For a 
couple of years, I had been needl¬ 
ing him about his backhand poke, 
which 1 referred to as '‘The bloke” 
By this time “The bloke” had deve¬ 
loped into a good passing shot, but 
I wondered how it would work if he 
had to hit it running forward. The 
idea was fine and although I was 
down two sets to one, 1 reached 
lead of 5-1 in the fourth. At thi^ 
point I had another brain-wave. I 
thought it would be an excellent 
idea to stait the fifth set on my ser 
vice. So I jockeyed around in a very 
unintelligent manner and there 
wasn’t any fifth set. I really should 
have known that one idea at a time 
was enough (“You can beat a race, 
but you can’t beat the races”) 


The 1938 professional tour bet¬ 
ween Perry and Ellsworh Vines 
produced some great tennis. Bruce 
Barnes and 1 were the '‘preliminary 
boys”. Fred got off to a great start, 
winning the first six matches. Two 
factors were responsible: Vines 
had the flu and Fred was playing 
well. However, Vines cought him 
and won the tour 49-35, As Vines 
gradually pulled ahead, Fred was 
inclined ‘ to attribute this phenome¬ 
non to the tremendous serving of 
his opponent. Many times, he said: 
‘•If it wasn’t for that service, I d 
beat him ” Barnes and I finally re¬ 
minded him that service was part 
* i of the game. We asked Fred where 


forehand, which is also a part oi 
the game, Fred got the point and 
the grumbling stopped. It was 
beautiful tennis these boys played, 
and additionally they were fine 
sportsmen. 

Best Conditioned 

During the height of Fred's career 
he became enamoured of Hollywood 
and some of its characters. He not 
only fell in love with its glamour 
but also with a couple of girls, both 
of whom he married and in the end 
he was left sadder and wiser, One 
experience he had with one of the 
Mrs. Perrys was enough to shake up 
anyone. Fred was a very meticu¬ 
lous and fastidious dresser. I believe 
he thought more of his flannels 
than his racket and may be even 
the pipe. His clothes were the apple 
of his eye One morning after a pm 
ticularly quarrelsome breakfast, 


Fred left his home to go to work. 
This particular wife was not about 
to let Fred ruin her day without 
retaliation. When Fred came home 
that evening after a hard day’s 
work, he found all of his clothes on 
the front lawn. They were tied in 
knots and the sprinkler was going 
full blast. 

We have all met tennis players 
who exude confidence. Quite a few 
give the impression they could walk 
on water when they huld a racket. 
These kind are annoying, to put it 
mildly, There is another category 
described as “He’s good and he 
knows it.” This describes Perry 
with one slight revision. “He knows 
he is good and he is”. On that day 
in July in 1934 he uas not merely 
good. He was great. He was the best 
conditioned and equipped athlete it 
h is ever been my pleasure to watch 
t Court c*;\ W’mWJ Trim us ) 
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Supreme in Women’s Tennis 


A USTRALIA retained the Fede¬ 
ration Cup—symbol of women’s 
world tennis supremacy—by beat¬ 
ing the United States by two mat¬ 
ches to one in the final round on 
January 18. A thrilled gallery of 
10,000 at the centre court at Koo- 
yong, Melbourne, watched a dis¬ 
play of supreme tennis played in 
an atmosphere of tension reminis¬ 
cent of Davis Cup Challenge Hounds. 

Australia's No. 2 player, Lesley 
Turner, scored a spectacular sin¬ 
gles victory over Mrs. Carole 
Graebner, of the United States, 6-3, 
2-6, 6-3. Australian tennis star, 
Margaret Smith, displayed her best 
power game, combined with superb 
volleying, to clinch the Cup with a 
straight set victory over Billie Jean 
Moffitt, 6-4, 8-6. However, the de¬ 
termined American doubles pair, 
Mrs. Graebner and Miss Moffitt had 
the edge over the Australians Miss 
Smith and Judy Tegart and defea¬ 
ted them 7-5, 4-6, 6-4. 

The two singles finals were far 
from the easy victories for the Aus¬ 
tralians that the score might indi¬ 
cate. Both Miss Turner and Miss 
Smith had to produce their best 
power tennis and their whole range 
of strokes to win. 

Miss Turner opened her first set 
against Mrs. Graebner with superb 
serving, volleying, lobbing and 
baseline strokes which overwhelm¬ 
ed the latter. In the second 
set, Mrs. Graebner turned the ta¬ 
bles on her and slowed down the 
tempo of Miss Turner's game with 
fine lobs and passing shots. Mrs,. 
Graebner broke Miss Turner's ser¬ 
vice for the first time in the third 
game, broke through again in the 
seventh game and by holding her 
own service took the set 6-2. Mrs. 
Graebner continued her successful 
tactics in the third set and broke 
Miss Turner’s service for a 2-0 lead. 
But Miss Turner showed tremen¬ 
dous fighting spirit and, with seve¬ 
ral glorious passing shots* broke 
Mrs. Graebner’s service to level 
the score at two all. The turning 
point came in the next game when 
Miss Turner fell heavily while trai¬ 
ling 15-40 on her own service. After 
a short rest she was able to conti¬ 
nue and produce two sizzling pass¬ 
ing shots to bring it to deuce and 
later finish the game with another 

g assing shot for which Mrs. 

raebner had no answer. In 
the next game Miss Turner 
broke Mrs. Graebner’s service 
again to take a lead of 4-2* A 
dramatic turn came when Mrs. 
Graebner immediately broke back 
Miss Turner's service to make the 
score 4-3. However, Miss Turner re¬ 
gained the advantage in a long, 
hard.fight by breaking Into Mrs. 
Graebner'g \mvbc* again for a 5-3 


lead, and hold her own service to 
love for her victory. 

In the second singles, former 
Wimbledon champion, Margaret 
Smith, met stiff opposition from the 
much improved captain of the Uni¬ 
ted States team, Billie Jean Moffitt. 
Miss Moffitt is now at the peak of 
her form after playing in all State 
championships of the current Aus¬ 
tralian tennis circuit. The Austra¬ 
lian girl's impressive start by 
breaking Miss Moffitt’s first service 
did not in any way weaken her ob¬ 
vious determination to keep Ameri¬ 
ca in the game. Although Miss 
Smith’s powerful service worked 
perfectly in the first set, Miss Moffitt 
was able to break through and le¬ 
vel at 4-4. An immediate break back 
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gave Miss Smith a 5-4 lead and she 
held her service by producing two 
aces to win the first set. The se¬ 
cond set produced some of the fin¬ 
est returns of service seen in wo¬ 
men’s tennis in Australia. Three 
successive breaks of service resul¬ 
ted, Miss Moffitt lost two to trail 1-2 
but broke back in the. sixth game 
to level the score 3-3. Three games 
later Miss Smith again broke Miss 
Moffitt’s service to lead 5-4, and 
the crowd roared as Miss Moffitt 
immediately broke back to level 
5-5. The struggle for every point 
Went on until after two deuces Miss 
Smith smashed through for a 7-6 
lead and later served out for the 
8-6 set and match point win. 

In the doubles the American pair 
showed more consistency against 
Australia, weakened by Miss Judy 
Tegart replacing Miss Smith’s re¬ 
gular doubles partner, Miss Turner, 
The American pair won in three 
sets, 7-5, 4-6, 6-4. 

Australia have now won the Fede¬ 
ration Cup twice during the three 
years of the competition. The Uni¬ 
ted States won the first time in 1963. 

The first Federation Cup compe¬ 
tition to be held in Australia was 
played on the grass courts at Koo- 
yong in Melbourne from January 15 
to January 18. The competition is 
appropriately called the Davis Cup 
for women and the brilliant success 
of this year’s series was hailed by 
commentators as a tremendous 
boost for women’s international 
tennis. 

Women champions from eleven 
countries, including Wimbledon 
champion, Maria Bueno of Brazil, 
came to Melbourne to compete for 
the trophy. Among them were 
singes and doublet teams from 
Japan, Argentine, New Zealand, 


France, Germany, Italy. Brazil, 
Great Britain, South Africa, and 
the United States, An ups>et in the 
competition came early in the first 
round* when the New Zealand team 
eliminated Argentina by a 2-1 vic¬ 
tory. Miss Elizabeth Terry of New 
Zealand defeated Miss Nora de So- 
moza, 7-5, 6-4. Miss Norma Baylon 
of Argentina levelled the score by 
detesting Miss Ruia Davy 6-3, 6-3, 
but the New Zealand doubles pair 
of Davy-Terry defeated Baylon-Dc 
Somoza , 6-4, 9-6. 

Another close win iri, the first 
round was Italy’s 2-1 victory over 
Germany, Lea Pericoli of Italy de¬ 
feated Helga Niessen, 8-6, i-0 (for¬ 
feited after Miss Niessen suffered 
from heat exhaustion). In the se¬ 
cond singles match, Miss Franses- 
ca Gordigiam of Italy clinched the 
match for her country by defeating 
Miss Heide Schildknecht, 4-6, 7-5, 

6-4. In the doubles, however, the 
German pair of Niessen-Schildk- 
necht defeated Fericoli-Gordigiani, 
6-3, 6-1. 

France scored a first round win 
over Japan by three matches to nil. 
Miss Francoise Durr of France de¬ 
feated Miss Kazuko Kuromatsu, 6-2, 
6-1, while in the second singles 
match Miss Janine Liefng of 
France defeated Miss Yohko Oba- 
ta 6-3. 6-3. In the doubles the French 
pair Durr-Lieffrig, defeated the Ja¬ 
panese pair, Kayoko Matsumori— 
Yohko Obata 6-3, 6-0. 

The seconid round matches bet¬ 
ween France and Brazil on the one 
hand and Great Britain and South 
Africa on the other hand, were close 
and tough struggles. In both mat¬ 
ches the doubles games were the 
decisive factors, France beat Bra¬ 
zil 2-1 and Great Britain defeated 
South Africa 2-1. 

In her singles match, Miss Maria 
Bueno of Brazil, played great ten¬ 
nis to defeat Miss Francoise Durr, 
of France, 6-i, 4-6, 6-1. In the se¬ 
cond singles match. Miss Maureen 
Schwartz of Brazil lost to Miss Ja- 
mno Lieffrig of France, 1-6, K6. In 
the doubles match. Miss Bueno, 
covering most of the ground for her 
weaker doubles partner and also 
plaving brilliant tennis could not 
save the match against the strong 
French doubles combination of 
Durr-Lieffrig. The Brazilian pair 
lost in a ten$e match 8-6, 3-6, 4-6. 

In the Great Britain v. South Africa 
encounter, the young South African 
girl, Annottee Van Zyl, played 
brilliant tennis to defeat the British 
champion Anne Haydon Jones 6-2. 
3-6, 6-1. However, Miss Christine 
Truman of Great Britain levelled 
the score by defeating Mrs. Bernice 
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Vukovieh, 6-2, 2-6. 7-5. In the dou¬ 
bles match. Mrs, Jones partnering 
another British girl, Deidr,- Catt 
Keller defeated the South Afrkan 
pair, Van Zyl-Vukkovich, 3-6. 6-3, 
6-4. _* 

In other second round matches 
Australia had a 3-0 victory over 
New Zealand and the United States 
had an equally easy 3-0 win over 


Italy. Miss Margaret Smith of Aus¬ 
tralia, defeated Miss Buia Davy, 
6-1, 6-4, and Miss Lesley Turner de¬ 
feated Miss Elizabeth Terry, 6-3, 
6-0. In the doubles Margaret Smith 
partnered by Judy Tegart defeated 
Davy-Terry 6-2, 6-1. In the United 
States v. Italy match, Miss B. Mof- 
fit defeated Miss L. Pericoli, 6*3, 
6-1, and Mrs C. Graebner defeated 
Miss F. Gnrdigiani 6-1, 6-0. In the 
doubles the American pair Moffitt- 
Graebner defeated Pericoli-Gordi- 
giam 6-0, 6-2. 

In the semi-final, United States 
defeated Great Britain 3-0 and Aus- 
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tralia defeated France also in 
straight matches* 3-0. In the singles 
Miss B. Moffltt beat Mrs. A. Haydon 
Jones, 6-1, 6-4, and Mrs, C, GraCb- 
ner defeated Miss Truman, 6-3, 
6-2 In the doubles, the American 
pair Moflfitt-Graebner downed Tru¬ 
man-Jones 4-6, 8-6, 6-3. Australia had 
an equally untroubled entry into the 
final when Margaret Smith defeat¬ 
ed the French champion Francoise 
Durr 6-2. 6-2 and Lesley Turner de¬ 
feated Miss J. LiefTrjg, 6-1, 7-5. In 
the doubles the Australian pair 
Smith—Turner defeated the strong 
French pair, Durr-Lieffrig, 6-1, 6-4. 
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GLOWING, 


Get that fresh and glowing com¬ 
plexion with daily Hamam care. 
Hamam’s rich, fragrant and gentle 
lather actually refreshes your skin 
as it cleanses—gives you a radiant 
glow. Use longer-lasting Hamam— 
the toilet soap that keeps its shape, 
always. 
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A.F.R.C. Dominate 
State Badminton 

By K. S, NARASIMHAN 
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Sheriff was alert and quick at front 
bringing off several finishes. W*~ 
hab, the other front, showed sign* 
of age and was not quick, but there 
were glimpses of his wonted clever¬ 
ness. 

Kareem, the I.C.F, centre, was 
in fine form, his left-handed sma¬ 
shes being decisive and powerful as 
usual. He was covering the court 
well. Pinakapani was outstanding 
with his spin and excellent defence. 

I.C.F. took the first game with 
surprising ease at 29-5, but AFRC 
rallied well to get the next two at 
29-23 and 29-20, 


T HE Agricultural Farm Recrea¬ 
tion Club from Sankamagar, 
the cement city of Tirunelveli Dis¬ 
trict, dominated the State ball bad¬ 
minton championships which con¬ 
cluded on January 8 on the State 
Association courts at the Egmore 
Stadium, Madras. The first string 
of the club led by Joseph, skipper 
of the State team, won the senior 
fives championship while AFRC *A’ 
represented by Ganapathi and She¬ 
riff, retained the doubles title with 
the *B’ team, comprising Joseph 
and Venkataseshan (Mani) conced¬ 
ing the final at one-game all. Tiru- 
chi won the Districts championship 
for the first time beating Madras ‘A 1 
and *B’ in succession. 

As usual, quite a large number 
of teams participated in the various 
divisions and play was keen, parti¬ 
cularly in the senior events. I miss¬ 
ed the cver-green veteran R. Raja- 
gopal, of the Southern Railway In¬ 
stitute, Tiruchi, but his son was in 
the Institute team which won the 
*B’ division championship. As the 
State teams had to leave for Hyde¬ 
rabad for the National immediately 
after the championships, the mat¬ 
ches had to be hurried up and pres¬ 
sure was felf, all the heavier as 
there had to bo a day's break dur¬ 
ing the senior matches as players 
were awaited from Andhra where 
they took part in the State cham¬ 
pionships. As such, the representa¬ 
tives of the State team had to be 
playing for three consecutive weeks, 
crowned by the National. 

On the last day, both the finals, 
fives and doubles, had to be play¬ 
ed in the same session with the 
latter taken up first. AFRC "A M 
(Ganapathi and Sheriff) and *B M (Jo¬ 
seph and Mani) shared the first two 
games at which stage play was held 
up and a strange proposal was 
made that as both doubles teams 
were involved in the fives final, the 
doubles final should be suspended 
and resumed after the fives event 
or if there was no time the title 
could be shared or one pair could 
concede. It was good that wiser 
counsels prevailed and the match 
was finished with the second string 
conceding the match. Again during 
the fives final, an attempt was/made 
to suspend play during the final 
game, as the chief guest had not 
1 W however 


given up and the game continued. 
An exhibition game was staged la¬ 
ter, which was the only proper de¬ 
cision. Those in charge would do 
well to remember that they should 
be the last party to do anything to 
disturb the continuity of play. 

AFRC’s Sathar was the most pro¬ 
minent player in the fives final 
against Integral Coach Factory. 
Modelling his game almost on the 
type played by Subbiah, the former 
State player, Sathar smashed from 
right-back unerringly, combining 
terrific power and disconcerting 
spin. He drew frequent cheers for 
his numerous finishes. A. Gopal, 
the other back, revealed good 
courtcraft and earned quite a num¬ 
ber of points on service, . placing 
the ball cleverly. He smashed well 
too and both exhibited good de¬ 
fence. Joseph, at centre, hit the 
ball well, placing it skilfully and 
was particularly good near the net. 


In the semi-finals, I.C.F. 'A' de¬ 
feated Southern Railway in two 
games while AFRC got the better 
of Boys’ Union, Perambur. Govin- 
dan Fives, the holders, lost earlier 
to I.C.F, ‘B\ 

In doubles, with both pair* of 
AFRC fighting it out, interest was 
not very keen in the final which 
was deprived of all excitement by 
the second string conceding the 
match. Ganapathi and Sheriff, the 
holders, were in good form 
throughout. Their best display was 
in the quarter-final against Chella- 
durai and Jagannathan. 

The boys’ final was won by Venus 
Recreation Club who beat Egmore 
Friends Union in the third game. 
The latter figured in the ’C’ divi¬ 
sion final too losing to Jai Hind. 
Southern Railway Institute of Gol¬ 
den Rock, Tiruchi, took the 'B 1 di¬ 
vision trophy beating Kandaswatfii 
Memorial in the final. 




FLYING PLAYERS! 



Players sail through, the air in o gome of Japanese handball at Tokyo. 
Handball a a corrifertaficn of bosket-boll and soccer Players ore allo¬ 
wed to dribble or bass the ball as they monoevurv to score a goal at 
cither end of a 110-metre long, 65 - metre wide Court. 



A tcnso moment in the visitors* match agomst a Bhilai team. 

FRENCH TEAM IN 
MADHYA PRADESH 

By OUR CORRESPONDENT 


‘TITE want to learn something from 

T? the Indian hockey team 1 *, said 
Mr. Jean Lawton, the Manager of 
the French hockey team which 
played three matches in Madhya 
Pradesh, at Bhilai, Bhopal and Ja¬ 
balpur Mr. Lawton was replying to 
the civic welcome given to them by 
the Jabalpur Corporation. 

The Visitors* display of team¬ 
work, marked by clean and fast 
movement, thrilled the spectators 
that packed the Aishbagh stadium 
at* Bhopal on January 4. The Bho¬ 
pal* match ended in one-one draw. 

The French team saw much of 
the ball and their inside-right djew 
first blood in the 23th minute follow¬ 
ing a long-corner. Bhopal wasted a 
short corner. At half-time the score 
was 1-0. The second-half witnessed 
more thrills. In the fifth minute, 
Bhopal scored the equaliser through 
left-back Noor, who converted a 
short-comer. The most outstanding 

f layer on the ground was young 
'rench left-back Burtschell. Right- 
out Chapon and Left-in Bonnet were 
among the other best players. For 
Bhopal left-half Ghulam and left- 
in Khudadad played well. 

Mr. Govind Narayan Singh, So¬ 
cial Welfare Minister, gave away 
the prises to the players, The 
French team also presented souve 


nirs to the Bhopal Hockey Associa¬ 
tion. 

At Jabalpur, the Mayor, Mr. P. L. 
Shrivastava, extended a welcome 
to the French team and presented 
to them the Corporation Flags. 
Manager Lawton replying said this 
was their first visit to India whose 
welcome to them would strengthen 
the bonds of friendship between the 
two countries. Jean Claude Desma- 


sures, a selector of the French learn, 
said that they were young In com* 
parison to the Indian team. Almost 
all the French players are beldw 
22. Through these Indian matcheto 
they will know the real technique 
of hockey which will prove advan¬ 
tageous to them, He said that they 
had qualified to enter the Olympics 
at Tokyo but being quite young 
they gave a walk-pver and ate now 
preparing for the Mexico Olympics. 
• • • 

Over three million students have 
been enrolled in the National Cadet 
Corps which will hold its All-India 
N.C.C. Camp at Fachmarhi, this 
summer. The expansion of the 
N.C.C. is stated to be phenomenal 
and, according to its Director-Ge¬ 
neral, Major General Virendra 
Singh, who was at Indore in the first 
week of January, it had contribut¬ 
ed to the improvement in the ge- 
neral tone and tenor of behaviour, 
smartness and punctuality of the 
students. It had also inculcated in 
young men and women a proud spi¬ 
rit or leadership, hard work and 
camaraderie. 

The N.C.C Senior and Junior Di¬ 
visions were functioning in 21,000 
schools and colleges in about 14,000 
places. Last year they held 700 an¬ 
nual camps with five lakhs of 
N.C.C. cadets participating. 

A new College to train women offi¬ 
cers in the N.C.C. will be inaugura¬ 
ted at Gwalior in the middle of 
March. About 500 officers will be 
trained there at a time. It will offer 
three courses, pre-commission trai¬ 
ning course for Senior wing lady offi¬ 
cer cadets, two-month pre-commis¬ 
sion training course for Junior wing 
lady officers and one month refre¬ 
sher training course for various 
officers including lady officers em¬ 
ployed on a whole-time basis. 

While this development is going 
on, the Madhya ‘ Pradesh Govern- 
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menl has taken a long look at how 
the N«CC has been functioning in 
the Stale Compulsory NCC does 
not show that bright result that was 
expected of it. And so it is propos¬ 
ed to evolve a system by which ad¬ 
mission to the college and enrol¬ 
ment to the N C C will be done si¬ 
multaneously It is also pzoposedlo 
take stnctci measures to ensure 
required attendance at N.C C. pa¬ 
rades and to tdkc steps against 
those who avoided attendance a* 
N.C C parades As a constructive 
and helpful ttep it v\as proposed to 
have refreshments for students tak¬ 


ing pait in the N CC parades Re¬ 
freshments were being given before: 
then they were stopped They may 
start it again It is the complaint 
of students that they do not get 
time to go home or to the hogr 
tels or canteens after college ana 
before N C C parades And if they 
get time, man> of them cannot 
afford the extra cost 

• • • 

The University Training Depart¬ 
ment of Saugar got the champion¬ 
ship in the Saugar University Intel- 
Collegiate nthMUs meet held at 


Saugar the other day The meet 
was Inaugurated by Vice-Chahdtllor 
G, P. Bhatt In the women's events, 
■Home Science College, Hoshanga-* 
bad, became champions by securing 
92 points. The University Teaching 
Department topped the list with 47} 
points among the men The women's 
individual championship was shared 
by Kumar! Prabha Mkhra of Saugar, 
Kuman Shashi Francis of Hoshan* 
gabad and Kuman Kanakalata Pan- 
chuli of Hewa, each getting ten 
oints D* T. Nigote of Hoshanga- 
ad, securing 13 points, claimed the 
men's champfonohip 
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MYSTERY OF 
ISOMETRIC TRAINING 


Bv J. P. THOMAS 


T HE most astonishing and novel 
device for conditioning sports 
and games teams in recent years 
is Isometric Training, This strange 
word 1 'Isometric*' is condensed by 
coaches as I C. Training and there 
has been a magical swing towards 
this type of training in a variety of 
forms, ani a team not resorting to 
this are dubbed as not being up-to- 
date. What is isometric training? 
What are its benefits and risks? 
How much is it different from other 
training methods? 

It all started in a small labora¬ 
tory at Berlin, when Dr. Siebert 
(1928) took a harmless frog and 
carried out a curious experiment on 
the electric stimulation of its leg 
muscles. One leg was tied down at 
both ends, while the other kicked 
freely. Electric stimulation was 
administered on both legs each day 
for 20 minutes and for a two-weex 
period. At the end of the experi¬ 
ment, it was found that the mus¬ 
cles which were not permitted to 
shorten (Isometric Contraction) 
namely the tied leg weighed 13 per 


cent more than the other. This 
sfcartled the traditionalists who 
believed in the flexion and exten¬ 
sion of a muscle in the form of an 
exercise for its development and 
strength But Siebert's experiment 
pointed to the special virtue in con¬ 
traction without movement as a 
means of conditioning a muscle 
group. This was strange indeed 
then. 

Muscular Efficiency 

The Scientific basis of condition¬ 
ing: The chief characteristic fea¬ 
ture of the human body Is its re¬ 
markable adaptability. Within cer¬ 
tain limits, it has the ability to 
adapt itself gradually, yet rather 
rapidly enough, to accommodate 
stresses imposed upon it. This pro¬ 
gressive adaptation to the stress of 
muscular work results in an inc¬ 
reased ability to perform subse¬ 
quent muscular activity. The body 
has a knaqk of responding specifi¬ 
cally to the demands placed upon 
it- This is the objective of all con¬ 
ditioning devices for games and 


starts and it is built on a SAID 
principle, namely "Specific Adap¬ 
tation to Imposed Demands. 1 

Muscular efficiency is brought 
out in two different ways: 

I. Isotonic (a) Concentric— 
when the muscle shortens. Its 
ends are brought together, 

(b) Eccentric—when the mus¬ 
cle lengthens. Its ends go 
away from the centre of the 
muscle. _ 

II. Isometric—when the mus¬ 
cle holds or builds up tension 
without shortening or lengthe¬ 
ning. In other words, there is 
no movement at all during 
the exercise. This is a case of 
static contraction or dynamic 
contraction. 

Isometric and Isotonic exercises 
are not opposed to one another. 
They are just the means of increa¬ 
sing tension in the muscle as a re¬ 
sult of which there is hypertrophy 
and the consequent increase in 
strength. An Isometric contraction 
is a muscular contraction in which 
the athlete exerts force against a re* 
sistance that does not move, as in 
pushing against a wall or attempting 
to lift a dumb-bell that is too heavy 
or just pushing one muscle group 
against another. An Isotonic contrac¬ 
tion is one In which the athlete ex¬ 
erts muscular force against a resist¬ 
ance that does move, like weight 
training or calisthenic exercises. 

Muscular strength which forms the 
foundation for all improved perform- 

Continued on page 38 
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k*«p* hair smooth and lovely 



Apply Swastilc Per¬ 
fumed Castor Oil to 
the hair and divide 
hair into thrqe parts; 
roil the middle pare 
up Into t graceful roll 
on the^ide. Cross the 
remairing two parts 
and wind around the 
roll. Decorate with 
ornaments. 
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BROOKE BOND COFFEE is the coffee to have arid to serve.*, 
with the distinctive, full-bodied* flavour of the choicest coffee 
beans...freshly roasted and ground to perfection. Any time is 
the right time for BROOKE BOND COFFEE—from sup-up to 
sun-down. Start with BROOKE BOND COFFEE nght-a-way..,, 
and stay with that distinctive, full-bodied flavour t 









Suresh Goe! receiving the men's singles trophy from the Union Deputy Minister for Education, Mr. Bakht Darshan. 


NATIONAL 

BADMINTON 


Suresh God of the Railways won 
two titles in the National shuttle 
badminton championships con* 
ducted at the Northern Railway 
indoor court at Delhi recently. 
Miss Meena Shah, also of Railways, 
distinguished herself by claiming 
three titles. 
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He’ll value it more than anything else for it's an ideal 
hobby- tool. With so many odd jobs in the house—furniture 
making...repairs,..he'll be a ‘do-it-yourself’ expert 
with the WOLF Cubmaster! 

The Cubmaster with its various attachments can be used 
for sanding, polishing, buffing, grinding, sawing, 
and for numerous other jobs. 


ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE AVAILABLE ON REQUEST. 


After-sales service guaranteed through a network 
of highly efficient service-stations. 
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By (VICTOR BAKNA 


tlTHEREAS the forehand Is the most 
Tr natural of all table tennis strokes, 
the backhand is thought to be one of 
the most difficult. However, in my 
Opinion, it is not as difficult as is 
generally believed; its problems are 
only presented by the player him¬ 
self. Unlike the forehand, where there 
Is always plenty of room far a swing, 
bad positioning for the backhand in¬ 
evitably means the body and the left 
shoulder are in the way. 

Poor footwork is the source of all 
evil, and a player should never stand 
“square” while making a stroke. This 
axiom applies to practically every 
Sport, to soccer, golf, tennis and cric¬ 
ket- Yet it is amazing how many table 
tennis players place their two feet 
apart and take up a square stance; 
thus depriving themselves of mobility 
And of the chance to make more than 
one stroke correctly. Players should 
make their strokes standing sideways, 
Shifting their weight from one foot to 
another. 


In hitting a forehand, a right¬ 
hander’s left foot and shoulder should 
face towards the net. In hitting a 
correct backhand the complete oppo¬ 
site is true. The right shoulder and 
right foot must point towards the net 
and the most important point is that 
the left shoulder must be well back 
to give plenty of room and freedom 
for the swing. Incidentally, of course, 
as these instructions apply to right¬ 
handers, left-handed players should 
adopt the opposite stance. 

Upward Movement 

As In the forehand, the movement 
of the arm is upward, whether the 
player is merely lifting back a re¬ 
turn or making a “kill” shot. As far 
as the actual “kill” shot is concerned, 
one should place oneself a little fur¬ 
ther away from the ball. If one is too 
near to the ball it is impossible to 
put the full weight of the shoulder 
and body behind it. 

The backhand is a stroke played 
mainly with the forearm K but not ex- 
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clusivdy so. When nIkying further 
away from the table the movement of 
the grm becomes longer end I# phur- 
ed from the shoulder. Nearer to the 
net the movement is shorter and could 
become more a wrist egtfon. “ 

A good player should be aide to 
hit on both sides and not be “nega¬ 
tive” on one side. Backhand naa 
many advantages and one of them is 
that because the movement of the 
arm is shorter and does not come 
from the shoulder it is easier to dis¬ 
guise the direction of the shot. One 
can decide at the last second where 
to place the ball* 

Bit In An Are 

There is one point which ! would 
like to emphasise: do not hit too 
flatly: hit always in an arc; use the 
space above the net. This applies to 
forehand as well, and, in my opinion, 
is the reason why the Asians are 
better to-day than the European 
players. The Aslans hardly make a 
mistake because they play strokes 
with their body bent bringing the 
ball up then “down.” The Europeans 
mostly play with their arms, conse- 
quenttly their strokes are far too flat 
and not consistent enough. 

After what I have said about the 
backhand one would think that it is 
widely used* Yet, to pick the starts 
with a good backhand, I must think 
hard. Perhaps Ferenc Sido (Hun¬ 
gary) and Ivan Andreadis (Czecho¬ 
slovakia) winners of 12 world titles 
between them, could be the best ex¬ 
amples. Sido used to put tremendous 
force behind his hitting, while And¬ 
readis preferred instead to place his 
shot. But basically their approach was 
the same. Unfortunately they have 
both retired now. In pre-war years 
there were many players with a good 
backhand: world champions Fred 
Ferry, Sandor Glapcz, Steve Kelen 
and Lad Beliak come readily to mind. 

A Pleasure To Watch 


Of the current star players, the 
Europeans, in particular, should make 
an effort to develop and improve this 
stroke to counteract the Aden “pen¬ 
holders ” but 1 } is sparingly used. 
Maybe Hans Alser ana some of the 
young Swedes are the ones who are 
not afraid to use it. Maria Alexandru, 
the Rumanian star, can play it well 
when she is in the mood. 


Surprisingly, Chuang Tae-Tung, the 
Chinese world champion, has an ex¬ 
cellent backhand. This is strange be¬ 
cause he is one of the “pen-holders” 
and they are natural forehand play¬ 
ers. Tse-Tung, however, can hit from 
both sides, and I find his backhand a 
pleasure to watch. He is quick on his 
feet, easily turns from one side to 
another, and hits backhands in the 
classical way: standing sideways, 
movement of arm upward. 

The majority of Asians either block, 
play a half-volley, or, maybe, chop 
when it comes to backhand, but not 
Tse-Tung. It is a tremendous asset 
and is possibly the difference bet¬ 
ween him and the other Asians: and 
therefore the reason why he is world 
champion.—(Indian Copyright: By 
special arrangement with World 
Sports, official m agazi n e of the Bri¬ 
tish Olympic A aso cfatt c n j* 
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“tfc* «n»pl» fa in th* uMb to give a docfaW, says the author. 

“Nobody should toy to usurp his authority, or, lit other words, try 
aad make a monkey of him.*’ 


S O. it is on again, this time in South 
Africa. It is an odd thing—or is 
it?—that wherever the English cric¬ 
ket team play abroad, there inevitably 
follow trouble, discard and public 
whippings. And the latter, mostly, of 
the home umpires. 

As I read it in the air-mail editions 
of the London newspapers, an umpire 
gave Eddie Barlow of South Africa 
not out when the whole English team, 
evidently, thought he was out. Piqued, 
the English team vociferously and 
most ostentatiously applauded Pithie 
when he reached his half-century and 
studiously withheld acclaim when Bar- 
low got his century. 

And then, in the same Test, Bar¬ 
rington after being given not out, 
gave himself out and walked from the 
middle. I read that the South Afri¬ 
cans stood in the middle and applaud¬ 
ed him. My friend, Ian Wooldridge, 
whose colourful writings are well 
known to readers of Sport k Pastime, 
wrote in the London Mail that 
a truthful epitaph to Barrington would 
be: “Retired unhurt in the cause of 
re-establishing a principle”. I was in¬ 
terested to read that another friend of 
mine (I have many in England), Jim 
Manning, who is Wooldridge's Editor, 
didn't agree with him. 

Manning, writing about captain 
Mike Smith making Freddie Titmus 
apologise for saying “something rude” 
to Barlow, observed: “To advertise in 
advance to the Press that a further 
apology was about to be made, and 
about to be made for the less irritat¬ 
ing breach of good manners, was a 
sickening sounding of brass. That was 
the situation yesterday when Barring¬ 
ton turned to tinkling the cymbal as 
well. To insist he was out when the 
umpire said he was not out might ap¬ 
pear at first to be sporting but a mo¬ 
ment's reflection wows now wrong 
that is when the whole series of inci¬ 
dents is considered. 

“His exhibition was too ostentatious 
to be convincing. It smacked of *We 
chaps know how to play the game— 
even if you lot dont.' In any case.it 
was yet another public protest far an 
England cricketer that he would not 
accept an umpire's decision. It Smith's 
team want to show that ins and outs 
are matters for batsmen and fielders 
to arrange instead of for umpires to 
decide, they could hot have done It 
with more emphasis/* 

Crawford White, of the London 
tkibi fn tf Sii. used the »»«*■**«*», after 


By JACK FtNGLETON 


belabouring Bax low and lauding Bar¬ 
rington, to whip his old familiar ene¬ 
my, the Australians. “The Australians 
think,” he wrote, “that everything 
should be left to the umpires but we 
English prefer to think there is more 
to cricket than this.” I was pleased 
that White's Editor, John Morgan, 
should have disagreed with him in no 
uncertain manner. 

Maiming says the whole English 
team lost face by their petty behaviour 
over the Barlow incident. Manning 
talks a lot of horsesense. He strongly, 
but politely, disagreed with me in print 
in England last year when he differed 
from my interpretation of the Simpson 
tactics in the Old Trafford Test. So did 
many others, even though, as the 
game went on, Dexter copied Simp¬ 
son's lead. 

There is plenty of room in cricket¬ 
writing for disagreements but, at the 
distance, there seems to have been a 
lot of nonsense perpetrated and writ¬ 
ten in this Test at Cape Town. The 
former English skipper, G, O. Allen, 
saw the game and he had this to say: 
“No batsman should walk out. The 
umpire is there to give the decision.” 

Every cricketer of my generation 
would agree with Alien and it is a pity 
some of the English Pressmen didn't 
rely upon his Vast experience. Barlow 
was 100% right; Barrington was 
100% wrong and the South African 
skipper, Goddard, was just as wrong 
in applauding Barrington. What, I 
wonder, did the South African umpire 
think of Goddard's gesture? Had 1 been 
the Test umpire I would have left 
Goddard under no misapprehension as 
to what I thought of his action. 

The umpire is in the middle to give 
a decision. Nobody should try to usurp 
his authority or, in other words, try 
and make a monkey of him. And the 
umpire's decision, whether right or 
wrong, must be accepted. Nobody tries 
in a Test to recall a batsman when a 
wrong decision is given. The good 
must be taken with the bad. Mistakes 
have been made in Test cricket and 
they will be made as long as the game 
is played. It is an interesting thing 
that several players concerned inti¬ 
mately in an incident will disagree as 
to what actually took place. It is no 
easy thing, at times, to give the pro¬ 
per decision. Umpiring is a difficult 
task and it is only made more difficult 
if players, pretentiously, as I see it, 
obtrude to give their own decisions. 

This habit of so-called “walking” 
ha« grown up in England in recent 


years. It smacks to me of unctuous* 
ness, of so publicity doing the right 
thing. There is one inherent danger in 
it. A player who walks a fraction of a 
second before he knows the umpire's 
chopper is coming down anyway, 
could get a spurious reputation. One 
day, to a faint tickle, he might not 
walk. Would an umpire, quickly rea¬ 
lising that here is a player above re¬ 
proach (or so his reputation runs), 
give him the benefit of the doubt? It 
could happen. 

I remember during the last series 
against England in Australia one par¬ 
ticular player had this reputation of 
being a walker. One day he did not 
walk and yet the umpire's finger went 
against him. Many then said: “That 
must have been a bad decision” Relia¬ 
ble sources told me later that the de¬ 
cision was correct. I had a secret lik¬ 
ing for Slasher Mackay, who never 
wanted to gp even with three stumps 
broken! 

Bradman, on the evidence, was out 
early against England m Brisbane, 
caught at second slip, but the umpire 
ruled in his favour. Simpson, run out, 
and Compton, caught at slip, were de¬ 
finitely out at Leeds in 1953 and given 
not out by Chester. Not one London 
critic even referred to the incidents 
next day! 

Some critics impress me, others t 
ignore. Louis Duffus, who has played 
the game and knows it, writes thus in 
the South African Star : “Encouraged 
by publicity given to incidents out of 
all proportion to their significance, 
English players have allowed them¬ 
selves to descend to the deplorable 
level of challenging umpires' decisions, 
abusing opponents and, in one noto¬ 
rious instance, failing to honour 
the traditional feat by a player on the 
other side. An apology was made for 
the tibuse but the discourtesy wit¬ 
nessed by thousands was left uncor- 
xected. While newspapers have the 
liberty to criticise aspects of a tour, 
such as of hospitality or the com¬ 
petence of umpires, there is a limit to 
the extent to which players are ex-* 
pected to reveal their feelings. 

“The end of the Newlands Test com¬ 
pleted a period of a cricket tour 
which has been unsurpassed in this 
country for Its controversies and acts 
calculated to place in disrepute a 
game long renowned for its high stan¬ 
dards of ethics and sportsmanship. It 
was indicative of the trend that South 
Africa should fail to observe common 

Continued on pops 33 
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Ranji Trophy 

HYDERABAD CLAIM 
ZONAL LEAGUE 


By N. GANESAN 


H yderabad have won the south 

Zone Ranii Trophy league secur¬ 
ing thirty points* In their last fixture 
they beat Kerala by ten wickets. Ear¬ 
lier* they defeated Andhra by eight 
wickets in a match played at Waltair. 

Though Hyderabad beat Andhra and 
Kerala, it must be stated that their 
victories were not as easily achieved 
as in the past. Hyderabad limited 
Andhra’s first innings’ score to 111 
but themselves struggled hard to gam 
a lead of 64 runs. A lucky 43 by 
Abbas All Baig and a valuable 36 by 
his younger brother, Mazhar Ali Baig, 
brought them the lead. 

R. P. Gupta bowled intelligently to 
bag five wickets for 65 runs. In An¬ 
dhra's second innings, the Hyderabad 
leg-$pinner, Kaleem-Ul-Haq, bowled 
cleverly to claim seven wickets for 
54 runs. Varying pace and flight, he 
had all the batsmen except K. Bha- 
vanna in trouble. Bhavanna played a 
grand innings to remain unbeaten 
with 61 runs in Andhra’s score of 176. 
After two wickets were down early, 
Iftikaruddm (46 not out) and Abbas 
All Baig (41 not out) took Hydera¬ 
bad to victory with a 82-run third 
wicket partnership. The bowlers were 
giving nothing away and the batsmen 
had to be content mostly with sin¬ 
gles. 

Against Kerala, Hyderabad were 
in real trouble at the end of the first 
day’s play. A beautiful knock of 51 
by K Madan Mohan enabled Kerala 
to score a modest 207 but even this 
total appeared to be a huge one when 
five Hyderabad wickets fell for 127 
runs. Abid Ali, Abbas Ali Baig and 
Habeeb Ahmed were among those 
who had returned to the pavilion. In 
the Hyderabad camp there was some 


panic. The question of Hyderabad 
obtaining the first innings lead assum¬ 
ed greater importance than their se¬ 
curing a bonus point. At the close of 
the opening day’s play, Hyderabad 
were well behind the scoring rate 
required for claiming the bonus point. 
News from Coimbatore that Madras 
had scored faster against Andhra 
even caused some to seriously thmk 
that there would be a lie on points 

But Jaisimha set at resl all doubts. 
He brought all his experience to the 
task and, farming the bowling almost 
single handed, rescued Hyderabad and 
then put them on the road to victory. 
With 31 (not out) on the first day, he 
made 154 with twenty-three 4’s He 
was in peak form. Initially he had to 
fight a battle with the bowlers for 
supremacy. And once he gained the 
upper hand no sooner was the lead 
obtained. He batted with great free¬ 
dom, and added 63 runs for the sixth 
wicket with Sultan Saleem (29) and 
68 runs for the seventh wicket with 
Waheed Yar Khan, who scored but 
6 runs. Later, Jairam scored a quick 
35 to make sure of the bonus point. 
Ravi Achan bagged six wickets for 
98 runs. 

K. Madan Mohan again batted de¬ 
lightfully in Kerala’s second innings. 
He made 72 with nine 4’s in just 91 
minutes and with Kelappan, who 
scored 47, was concerned in a fifth 
wicket partnership of 76 runs. Ke¬ 
lappan and Devaraj added 46 runs 
for the sixth wicket. These two stands 
threatened to grow and caused Jai¬ 
simha to try his non-regular bowl¬ 
ers. Luckily, it paid off. Abbas Ali 
Baig got the wicket of Devaraj and 
Iftikaruddm dismissed Kelappan and 
Kerala were all out for 208. Requir- 




LEAVE IT TO THE UMPIRE! 

Continued from page )| 

practice and make a declaration in the 
Test match at Newlands. Instead salt 
was rubbed into the wounds of a 
wholly unpleasant match. 

"The standards are being lowered 
at a time when the public in this 
country have shown an unusually 
hearty appetite for what, they ima¬ 
gined, was a joyous game. The play¬ 
ers themselves are rapidly losing their 
spirit of challenge, which is the es¬ 
sence of the game. Unless there is 
a change m approach m the remain¬ 
ing matches not only would spectators 
be justified in keeping away from the 
Tetss but the series would also be re¬ 
mem bored as a blot on the game,” 
Jim Manning says British sports¬ 
manship shows poorly from Cape 
TW& to the Clyde* “Overseas obsej> 

>r ^ 


vers are more shocked than we are. 
They see what we are loath to admit. 
Once they regarded Britain in the 
world of sport as a lion with a tail to 
twist. Now they see her as a leopard 
changing spots. They are right. Tri¬ 
vial incidents by players and specta¬ 
tors and the far more serious out¬ 
breaks of hooliganism, spivvery and 
corruption all contribute to the loss of 
standards that were once high I do 
not think it is all bad and all is last.” 

Of course, it isn’t There are good 
and bad sportsmen in every country 
in the world. No particular country 
has a lien on good sporting behaviour 
nor should any critic try and put his 
country on a pedestal I sometimes 
think, however, that there is far too 
much title-tattle from certain players 
to certain Pmsmen, And particularly 
to certain English Pressmen, who 
don’t held to gild the reputation of 
their countries. 


ing 59 runs for victory, Hyderabad 
knocked them off without losing a 
wicket. Abid All hit 42, including a 
6 and five 4’s. 


MYSORE BEAT 
ANDHRA 


By M. G. VUAYASARATHI 


lMTYSORE gained a comfortable vic- 
JLTl tory over Andhra by 223 runs ip 
the South Zone Ranji Trophy match at 
the Central College grounds, Bangs* 
lore. If people had not known about 
the match and watched those players 
in action many would have thought 
that a league match was in progress! 
The showing of players with such 
good performances to their credit, 
especially in the Mysore team, was 
woeful 

The Central College wicket was like 
a rugged patch with no preparation at 
all; with the result that most of the 
wickets that the bowlers took credit 
for were merely due to the cranks of 
the pitch! More than half a dozen 
players were bowled by “.shooters”. 
Mysore, of course, had no interest in 
the Zonal championship as Hyderabad 
had already got the requisite number 
of points to head the table V, Subra- 
manyam, the Mysore skipper, beat his 
counterpart in the toss and batted first. 
The batting of the Mysore players was 
mediocre, to say the least. Except for 
S. Krishnamurthv, who passed the 50 
mark, none of them bore the Ranji 
Trophy class, even though Najam 
Hussain (45) and Asokanand (40) 
made runs. 


It must be said to the credit of An¬ 
dhra that they were able to keef> a 
tight grip over the Mysore batsmen by 
bowling accurately, especially Bha¬ 
vanna and Prabhakar Raju, who 
among themselves claimed 16 wickets 
out of the 17 that fell in Mysore’s two 
innings. Bhavanna had match figures 
of nine for 225, bowling long spells, 
and Prabhakar Raju seven for 86. 
Raju’s bowling was more purposeful 
and clever. In the 2nd innings of My¬ 
sore he bowled economically, conced¬ 
ing only 49 runs in 33 overs of which 
11 were maidens. Only K. Nayana, the 
Andhra skipper, and Bhavanna im¬ 
pressed with their good batting, espe¬ 
cially the former, He batted compe¬ 
tently with confidence and it was just 
bad luck that a faster ball from Chan- 
drasekar got the edge off his bat and 
he was out for 33 runs—the top scorer 
of the side. 

Mysore, who were 246 for eight 
wickets before Subram any am closed 
his side’s innings, fared worse in their 
2nd knock and lost half their side for 
103 runs on the board. A retrieving 
effort by E. A. S. Prasanna and B. S* 
Chandrasekar gave Mysore 183 runs 
for the loss of nine wickets when 
closure was again applied. 1 was deep¬ 
ly distressed, to see subramanyam and 
Jagannath bat so poorly as also K. R. 
Rajagopal Quite in contrast to theijr 
batsmen, the Mysore bowlers were “on 
the spot” and both Bhaskara Rao and 
Y, B, Patel bowled with deadly effect. 
Chandrasekhar, Prasanna and Najam 
Hussain bowled cleverly and Andhra 
batsmen found it difficult to score off 
them. Andhra made 116 in their first 
innings and only 60 In their second. 
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Th«* Rajasthan team being presented to Mayor Bhanwar Smgh 
Bandari of Indore. 





I N the new sladium named alter 
the late Prime Minister at In¬ 
dore. the Ranji Trophy match bet¬ 
ween Rajasthan and Madhya Pra¬ 
desh was played on January 16. 17 
and 19. Rajasthan, with four Test 
stalwarts in their ranks, had to fight 
a grim battle for life, and this tithe 
the Central Zone champions for the 
last six years were disappointed. 
They failed to gain the 9 points 
needed for an upper hand over.M.P. 

After winning the toss Rajasthan's 
captain Rajsingh put M.P. in to bat. 
Ashok Jagdale and. Madan Joshi 
opened the innings for M.P. Madan 
Joshi opened his account with a 
single and Jagdale turned the ball 
over leg and got three runs. But 
soon he fell a prey to Hanumant 
Smgh in the third slip for fifteen. 
Wicket-keeper Trivedi dismissed Jo¬ 
shi Then came Pendharkar and 
Bandu Kher who played an attrac¬ 
tive game and within forty minutes 
they added fifty runs. But Pendhar¬ 
kar skied a ball sent by Durrani and 
Poddar, posted at mid-on, made no 
mistake. Skipper Sarwate took his 
place The Rajasthan bowlers lost no 
time sending Bandu Kher back to 
the pavilion for 51, Sarwate too 
made his exit, for a duck. M.P. 
were 128 for five at lunch. 

Worse was to follow after lunch. 
Bhatpvandas was stumped and Kan- 
nu Panwar was run out. Rajsingh, 
Rajasthan's bowler and skipper, 
took the new ball at 159 and Salim 
was out lbw, XJdai Singh was bowled 
by Gathani for 5. Seeing the end 
drawing near, Bhatia, who was 
playing confidently, began to acce* 
lerate. Akilkhan helped When 
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the fcflLR score reached 200, AlfeSt 
khan's wicket .fell, M.P. were aobtt 
all out for 231, 

Poddar and Singh began well fat* 
Rajasthan and were quite fast Jag? 
dale took the first wicket, that of 
$ingh, at 46, Then appeared Hanu* 
mant jSingb and Rajasthan’s scor# 
shot up to 114 in no time. On tho 
ball of Bhatia, Udaisingh took 4U* 
easy catch and Hanumant was out* 
Then appeared Manjrekar — ano¬ 
ther Test player. At stumps Rajas? 
than had scored 129 for the loss of 
two wickets. 

On the second day Manjrekar was 
run out at 137. And Poddar was out 
for 110, After Manjrekar'.s exit 
Rajasthan were out with 404 runs on 
the board. 

When M.P. began their second 
innings they faced a deficit of 173 
runs. Madan Joshi and Jagdale open-* 
ed the innings, Manjrekar took an 
easy catch from Jagdale and Madan 
Joshi was held by wicket-keeper Tri- 
vedi. Three M.P. wickets fell for 
35 runs. Bhagwandas hit well bul 
was stumped. Bhatia played a de¬ 
fensive game and was bowled by 
Durrani. Then came the M.P. skip* 
poj C, T. Sarwate, who played a 
delightful game with Bandu Kher 

Continued on next page 
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Veteran ,SarwatL j , who scored , 
motch-saving 122 for Madnv 
Pradesh, 




p >ddor (left) going to open Rojo 
than's second innings with Suryaw 
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BANJI TROPHY 

Continued Worn previous page 

and at stumps, he was not out With 
30 and Bandu Kher at £, 

The third day was fuU Of CJtefte* 
ment with M.*\ facing defeat. And 
soon the tide turned. Sarwate scor¬ 
ed 122 runs and was caught by Dur¬ 
rani > Salim made 40, and Akilkhan 
5 . 

Poddar and Suryaveer Singh open¬ 
ed Rajasthan’s second innings when 
Poddar was lbw* to Salim. Then came 
Hanumant Singh who was caught by 
Madan Joshi- Suryaveer was caught 
by Bhatio when the score was only 
75. Munjrckar and Rung!a played a 
brisk game and took the score to 
100, when Bungta was caught by 
Manjur. Manjrekar was run-out. 
Cattani was caught by Bhagwandas, 

Rajasthan scored 138 for 9 and the 
match ended in a draw. 

The spectators who watched th® 
match included India's Test Captain 
the Nawab of Pataudi (third from 
left in front row), 


CRISIS! 


m 


THAT is whot the newspaper industry is facing 
right now! Stocks of newsprint have been 
depleted to a danaerously low level. There is a 
time-lag of three to four months between allocation 
and delivery of newsprint. The position is so 
nrecorious thnt newspaoers hove been driven to o 
drnstie cut in nnaes and use of expensive white 
printinq ooDer for survival — 

But for how long? 


AND THE REMEDY? 

A REALISTIC reappraisal of the role played by newspapers in 
furthering the couse of notional integration through unrestricted flow 
of news and information is necessary. A more enlightened and 
practical approach to the question of import controls on newsprint 
is urgently called for. 

ISSUED BY THE INDIAN & EASTERN NEWSPAPER SOCIETY 







TEST 

CRICKETERS 

HOHOURED 

Test cricketers Nawab of Patauch 
and Hanumant Singh were honoured 
by the Madhya Pradesh Cricket 
Association during the Ranji Trophy 
match between Madhya Pradesh and 
Rajasthan played at Indore 


Hanumont Singh, a former student* of Ind 
seen with Mr Jutii 
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MYSTERY OF ISOMETRIC 
TRAINING 

Continued from page 22 

•nee in games and sports is consider¬ 
ed by scientists as “the maximum ten¬ 
sion a muscit can apply in a contrac¬ 
tion*’ and this contraction can be 
caused by any one of the two me¬ 
thods discussed earlier But amongst 
these two ways of exercising a mus¬ 
cle for conditioning purpose, there 
has been considerable laboratory and 
practical studies tn sports laborato-* 
rtes all ovet the uorld and the out¬ 
standing studies which pm-pointed 
the importance of Isometric exeicise 
arc that of Hettinger and Muller of 
Germany. 

Muller^ experimental study on 
Isometric exercises was to discover 
the fastest wav to increase muscle 
strength and the essential factors ne¬ 
cessary to hypertrophy The study 
was carried out for nearly 20 
years covering 71 separate experi¬ 
ments His study is considered sci¬ 
entifically exhaustive and sufficiently 
intensive and accurate Hettinger 
closely associated himself with this 
series of studies Then conclusions 
made known in 1953 were very sig¬ 


nificant. Since then. Isometric exer¬ 
cises have been resorted to in every 
training programme and its novelty 
♦ has not yet lost its grip on coaches 
and athletes. 


No Repetitions 


The special claims of Hettinger and 
Muller indicated that when a muscle 
is caused to contract to somewhere 
between forty to sixty per cent of its 
maximum contracting power just 
once a day and that contraction is 
held for something like six seconds, 
even a shorter time is enough, then 
that muscle can grow in strength 
One need not do endless repetitions; 
just once a day is enough. This much 
exercise will produce in young men 
an a\dbrago increase of four to five 
per cent in one week In women it 
was found to be 3 per cent per week. 
In addition, several othei claims are 
also made It is safe, because there 
is no weight to fall on the athlete 
during the exercise and the amount 
of exercise is completely under his 
control It takes little space and no 
equipment One group of muscle is 
used to resist another and it is like 
wrestling against ont*V self Isometric 
contraction can develop muscular 


strength at any point of stimulation 
throughout a range of motion. 
Limitations 

What are its limitations? In our at¬ 
tempt to build into the body Specific 
Adaptation to Imposed Demands 
through a conditioning programme, 
we recognise four distinctive types of 
conditioning needs. They are! 

(1) Muscular Strength—-the ability 
to achieve peak performance. 

(2) Cardiovascular Efficiency—the 
adaptive response of the heart 
to exercise. 

(3) Muscular endurance—the abi¬ 
lity to sustain an activity for a 
longer time 

(4) Flexibility—the ability of the 
muscle throughout its maximum 
range of motion. 

Of these four, Isometric exercises 
can satisfy the strength aspect of the 
traming only and for the other three, 
we have to seek other devices and 
techniques. Isometric exercise is a 
valuable supplement to other exer¬ 
cises because, of its simplicity and 
rapid results and it could hardly sup¬ 
plant other well known devices of a 
conditioning programme Even then, 
it is not so much as Isometric, but 
Overload that determines the effec- w 
tiveness of our exercise programme 
for sports and games. 
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r tE 7th Bharat Challenge Shield 
volleyball tournament, was held 
on December 18, 19 and 20 last, spon¬ 
sored by the Bharat Volleyball Club, 
Shahjahanpur, UP 

Since its inception in 1958, the tour¬ 
nament has been attracting teams of 
all-India repute the credit for which 
should go to Mr L X> Shukla, Hony 
Secretary, Dist Volleyball Association 
and the Honv General Secretary of 
the tournament and its organisers of 
whom Mr D D Kapooi, President 
and Mr. B L Bhasm need special 
mention. 

Fifteen teams wtie invited and onl> 
ten teams responded The &cnu ilnats 
were played between Met rut Road¬ 
ways, Meerut, and Puniab State, and 
Delhi State and Puniab Police Pun¬ 
jab State and Delhi State fought for 
ultimate honours It wa, i vu\ thril¬ 
ling game and class \o11e\bitl \nv 



BHARAT CHALLENGE SHIELD 
VOLLEYBALL 
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The final between Delhi State an<f 
Punjab State in progress 


i \hibited to n gathering of about 8000 
\n r ons And it was Delhi State led by 
Knshna (India placer) that snatched 
th* laurels Thty wcu dt eland din¬ 
ners The Puniab State team led 
bv Nnpjit Singh tInternational) lost 
16-14 12-15, 10-15 and 13-15 Tht u 
val captains wue out landing tor 
tin ir Uams 

Tin war the hard-line match wa 
also introduced to find out the thud 
best And Met rut Roadun> Meerut 
achieved this distinction > 

After the pn i distnhutun a brief 
report wa f read out bv Mi D D 
Kapoor, Fx-Ry Magistrate I Class 
and President of the tournament com¬ 
mittee followed 1j\ tin general report 
presented bj' Mr L D Shukla, \v he> 
nsde particular mention <f the to 
operation of the District authiihns 
and Mr Shu a Prasad Seth, Banl < r 
and Jeweller 

The President cf the Tournacfo 

Committee reading h r pc rt 



ihc D«lbi State winner# with th U strict Mcigistrat* Mi P jmqh r tatc 1 in th 







1>ATJL KERBS, the Soviet grandmaster. 
* won first prise in convincing style 
in the Hastings Hew Year Congress 
without losing a game. Keress total was 
8 points out of 1. plough the ever- 
youthful Keres has the looks and air of 
a man in his thirties, in fact he was, at 
the age of 48, the veteran of the tourna¬ 
ment. * • 

Although Keres finished a point and 
a half in front of his nearest rivals, 
Gheorghiu (Rumania), the world junior 
champion, and Gligoric (Yugoslavia) in 
fact tne tournament was closely run for 
almost the entire distance, with Ffleger, 
the young West German, also hotly 
contesting the lead. Two rounds before 
the finish, half a point covered the four 
grandmasters and masters, and Keres'a, 
prospects looked difficult as he had con¬ 
ceded an unexpected draw to the world 
woman champion, Nona Gaprindashvili, 
At th« end though, the Russian's extra 
experience proved decisive. In the final 
two rounds he defeated both Gligoric 
and Pfleger, while the Yugoslav's chal* 
lenge faded right away when he was 
also beaten in the last round by the 
young English player Hindle. 

The scores at Hastings were Keres 8. 
Gheorghiu and Gligoric 6}. Pfleger 6, 
Gaprindashvili 5. Hindle 44 Rocha (Bra¬ 
zil) 3J, Lee and N. Littlewood (England) 
2, Mardle (England) 1. Hmdle's last 
round win over Gligoric was the most 
satisfactory thing about the tournament 
from the British viewpoint. Here is the 
game, with notes based on those sup¬ 
plied by the winner. 

Game No. 362 

Hastings: 1964-8. 

White- O. M. Hindle. 

Black S, Gligoric. 

1.PK4.PQB4; 2.NKB3PQ3 ; 3PQ4.PxP; 
4.NxP.NKB3; 5.NQB3.PQR3; 6.BKN5, 
PK3: 7.PB4.BK2, 8.QB3QB2; 9.000, 

QNQ2: 10.PKN4 :PQN4; ll:BxN,NxB; 12; 
PN5.NQ2; 13.PQR3JRQN1: 14.BR3(a) 
NB4; 15 KRN1.PN5; 16 .PxF,RxP; 17. 
PB5.BQ2(b) (see first diagram below); 
18.PK5! <c) .PQ4; 19. PxP (d) ,PxP; 20, 
NxKPl.BxN; 21.BxB.NxB; 22.NxP.QN2; 
23 PN6M3N4 ch(e>; 24.RxB.NxR: 25.QB3 
(sec second diagram below).PxP(f); 26. 
NxR.RxP(g); 27.QB41.NB2; 28.NB6.QB2; 
29.PK6JNQ3; 30.QQ5.NN2; 31.PK7, Re¬ 
signs (h). 



(a) So far the game has followed a 
highly analysed variation of the Sici¬ 
lian Defence, Najdorf Variation, which 
has occurred frequently in master tour¬ 



KERES WINS AT 

s%., 

HASTINGS 


naments in recent years. White's move 
of 14.BR3 is stronger than the alterna¬ 
tive of 14.PKR4 which is sometime's 
played: In many variations. White's idea 
Is an attack by PBS or a combined ope¬ 
ration against Black's KP a theme which 
we see in the present game. 

(b) 17.., OO was tried in the Ams¬ 
terdam inter-zonal by Reshevsky, but 
White then has good attacking chances 
against the king. 

<c) A well calculated break-through 
If now 18 . .QPxP; l9.NxP? is promising, 

eg. 19... .PxN: 20.QR5 ch, or if 18.... 
BxN, 19.PxBNxP; 20:BxN with good 
chances for the pawn. 

<d) Here 19.PN6! is best, after which 
Black's king position is broken up. e.g. 
19 ... RPxP; 20 PxKPJPxKP; 21.NxKP, 
BxN; 22.BxB»NxB; 23.NxP,QN2; 24.QQ3! 
with a winning double threat of 25.QxNP 
ch and 25,NxR. followed by QQ7 ch. 

(e) A decisive error, though Black's 
position is difficult. Other losing moves 

are 23_PxP?; 24.QQ3 transposing to 

the last note. 23....R-B1?; 24.PxP, or 

23_R-KB9?; 24.NBA ch. 

However, 23....NB5! was best, with 
the likely continuation 24.KRBLOO; 25. 
PxP ch,KxP; 26.NxR.QxN; 27.PR4 and 
chances for both sides. 

(f) White's last quiet move unexpec- . 
tedly regains the rook which he has sa¬ 
crificed. if 25 .. .RKR5; 26.NB7 ch.KBl; 


27 QB5 ch.KNl; 28 RQ8 mate, while it 
25. . .RQN4; 26.NB7 ch.KBl; 27. QR3 ch, 
RN5: 2B.NxP. 

<g) He could hold out longer by cast¬ 
ling, The remaining moves are vigorous¬ 
ly played by Hindle. 

<h> For if 31 , RRl (to stop QN8 
ch); 32-QQ8 ch.NxQ; 33.PxN«Q ch,QxQ; 
34. RxQ ch.KB2; 35.RxR and wins. One 
of the best British victories in interna¬ 
tional chess during recent years. 

Problem No. 202 

by! C. Kalner (first published 1931) • 



White to play and force mate on or 
before his third move* against any black 
defence. 


THE LITTLE WOMAN 



“Six more months and I'll have enough stamps for 
their all-expense world tour!" 







lake it Irorn a man with a rawhide be mi Mia\ j tr witn i PR1NC l 
Blade is like shaving with a fe ither ’ St) smooth clean so 
comfoi tabic vour ra/or flies through the stuhb'c, giving vt u that 
exhilarating Iccling of cleanliness M s Iht sptual fluorocarbon 
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POISONED CUTS 



heal quickly 
with 7am Buk 


Cure cuts strakhfs and in*etl bars gilttkly 
•nd safety He it leg sore* ukeis ho»U burnt 
and poisoned wounds swifily and surety 
Soothe and » top scalp itch Whatever the 
trouble you can roly on 7am Buk to help you 
It is the all purpose herbal remrdy for skm 
eruptions and is guaranteed free from animal 
fats or oili 
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A Word With The Doctor-107 ' 

A WEIGHTY PROBLEM! 


H OW often have you heard it said. 

H As Jong as you feel well, I 
don’t think being fat matters”? 
This is gcneiallv said bv a fat fel¬ 
low who doesn’t want to slim or by 
a shm one who doesn’t need to 
Unfoitunately, the statement just 
isn’t true Of course, a lot of peo¬ 
ple diet unnecessarily. 

Stout people should realise they 
aie going to face a Lot of problems 
as they get older For example, 
they are much more likely to be¬ 
come chronic bronchitic*, they are 
much more prone to various heart 
troubles including high blood pres¬ 
sure and all its consequences 

There are also other, though less 
nsky, troubles which affect the 
over weights If they get a serious 
infection of any kind it will be 
more difficult to conti ol it Stout 
people too, get diabetes more often 
and though this may lead to the 
right results-ipss of weight—it is 
for the wrong reasons 

More Risky 

Varicose veins may appear more 
quicklv and become much moie 
pionounced in the legs of the obese 
It may seem rathei morbid to think 
tb »uf it but a .>tnut person is more 


difficult and more risky to operate 
on 

There is yet another, very com¬ 
mon drawback to being overweight. 
It makes the weight-bearing joints, 
especially the knee joints, far more 
liable to osteo-arthntis Almost 
every 50-year-old and really stout 
person has knees which sound—-and 
feel—desperately short of oil 

If the list doesn’t make those 
whose waist measurements are 
reater than then chest decide to 
anibh the frying pan and to digest 
their diet sheet probably nothing 
will 

What exactly is excessive weight? 
It isn’t easy to give precise figures 
but there is one quite simple sum 
you can do which will give you a 
reasonable idea within a five per 
cent margin of error Take the 
number of inches you art over five 
feet Multiply it bv and add 110 
That should be your weight in 
pounds Women can take ofl 10 per 
cent 

If you ore five feet six multiply, 
the $t*T by 54 and you get 33 Add 
110 total 143 lb ~i e ten stones, 
three pounds—(To be coiittniocM 
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because it acts 4 ways 
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TOOTH PASTE 



HEXACHLOROPHENE 


For complete, lasting dental 
hygiene you can trust Epic. Its 
h exachloroph en E«charged 
foam destroys bacteria while 
it cleans and whitens your 
teeth—leaving your mouth icy 
fresh the whole day through. 

(o|jlp) 

ORIENT PHARMA 

PRIVATE LTD, MADRAS 43 wn* OPE-64-2-A 
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Women’s Corner 

HANDICRAFTS 

IN INDIA 

By KAS11MI 


O UR handicrafts and tht <irt tic 
lieauty of our traditional lift do 
not excite us and we almost take 
them for granted, steeped as wo m< 
in them But to foreign vmIot*, they 
arc outstanding and breath taknw in 
their beauty 

Recentl}, when Mrs Kam:d<> \)t vi 
Chairman of the Hamlin aft* B<aid, 
arranged a visit by Mt Oanu 1 V 
Rubin De Borboila, Head of the 
Handicrafts Department in Mexico, 
the distinguished visitor vseni into 
ecstasies over how arty and handi¬ 
crafts had become a dynamu way of 
life with us Millions of ordmnrv peo¬ 
ple, on the streets, he said, have sue h 
a sense of human artistry that it oo/es 
out in the dothes they wear in the 
artistic way, women t»penally wmi 
flowers, do up then hail < ven in then 
humble huts, in the Kolamjt and df ro¬ 
tations on walls, in the painting » n 
their pots, on the tarts, on then Urn 
pie walls, and the rich hoary cultural 
heritage of sculptures and hnn/» i 
temples 


Hr particularly admired the way in 
which lestoration of Indian tiaditions 
in ait wen being carried out, through 
the Design Centre in Bangalore and 
Training ( entres m seulptuie as those 
at Mahahalipuram 

Hi found many similarities m the 
colour, design weaving, and wood 
lazwng between Indian art and Mexi¬ 
can art, since m Mexico also they had 
a great tradition in wood rdiving over 
doorways altars of temples and fur¬ 
niture 

The 1 Design Centro for musical ins¬ 
truments m Madras, he commented, 
was doing incredible service in main¬ 
taining the* traditions, as without music 
and dance, culture would be lost He 
felt he had so much to learn from this 
Centre, where a variety of musical 
instruments were being manufactur¬ 
ed especially violins, by men w r ho had 
a deep knowledge of the m, whereas in 
Mexico, though they had a similar 
dhool tht v were restricted to certain 
rigid patterns 


Mr Borboila explained that he had 
concluded an arrangement with the 
All-India Handicrafts Board for ex¬ 
changes of collection* of handicrafts 
with his institution He felt that they 
had to learn a lot from India, which 
could teach many countries how to 
preserve and promote traditional 
handicrafts 

He completely disapproved of handi¬ 
crafts competing with machine pro¬ 
ducts, since hand-made things continu¬ 
ed to be the highest quality products 
and people abroad must learn to ap 
predate and respect them for theti 
intrinsic qualiU There was a ten¬ 
dency to think that India can produce 
handicrafts cheap, but India, like 
Mexico, must never be considered as 
sources of cheap labour They both 
had the highest standards of manual 
dexterity and so they had to make 
people conscious of the fact that the* 
knowledge of handicrafts was the core 
of our cultural tradition, transmitted 
tniough our craftsmen from genera¬ 
tion to generation A craftsman is a 
highly specialised worker, like a 
scientist, and has a tradition behind 
him, which the ordinary man can't 
rJaim 

If India has, in the past, exerted her 
influence on other countries for this 
and other aesthetic reason*, India 
should continue to command that posi¬ 
tion still, he felt It is a nation*'I cul¬ 
tural way of living, with art as a func¬ 
tional part of everyday life in India, 
that impressed him most, he declared 

It was refreshing to hear this and 
he icminded of our own cultural 
greatness, which the women of India, 
especially, have helped to preserve in 
its pristine purity. 
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The name of your beneficiary must be written on 
the policy itself Otherwise your insurance claim 
cannot be paid until proof of title is established. 
Check youi Life Insurance policy. If it does not 
contain the name of your beneficiary, write imme¬ 
diately to the Life Insurance Corporation for a 
form of nomination or assignment. And always 
remember to pay your premiums in time. 


4,400,that is,18' of the outstand¬ 
ing death claims could not be 
paid during the year ended 
31st March 1%<l, because the 
beneficiaries were not named. 
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Camera Cameos 

SNAPPING 

CHILDREN 


By GEORGE ZYGMUND 


S ERIOUS photographers often 
have one fault—they're so busy 
taking “good” pictures that they 
can hardly And time to photograph 
their own family. So, although the 
walls may be covered with picto¬ 
rial photographs, the family album 
is bare. 

Sometimes wifely pressure for¬ 
ces them to, unwillingly, take a 
few snaps—which come out no bet¬ 
ter than they deserve to, con¬ 
sidering that they are treated as a 
nuisance and no effort is devoted 
to making them good. 

Yet, as any magazine editor and 
photographic judge knows, it is 
hard to equal children as a subject 


for the camera. And, regardless of 
whether you consider yourself to be a 
serious photographer, or a "happy 
snapshooter”, children — particu¬ 
larly your own—should be one of 
your favourite subjects. 

One thing you will quickly learn 
when photographing children is to 
give up any idea of posing them. In¬ 
stead, give them a toy or similar 
prop to play with, wait jrntil they 
are engrossed in this, and then start 
taking pictures. Or, follow them 
around in their everyday play—ta¬ 
king pictures of everything . that 
looks interesting. 

For a few minutes the children 
will be fascinated by the camera 


and will constantly look at you— 
don’l take any shots yet. Wait un¬ 
til they have lost interest and gone 
back to playing with their toys and 
friends. Then you will find yourself 
able to move around, take pictures 
at will, without paying much 
attention to you. 

The pictures you will get by this 
technique will be far more genuine 
than any effort on your part of 
posing children—difficult ana rare¬ 
ly satisfactory. 

Since children move very quick¬ 
ly, when they’re playing, you'll 
have to be quick in operating ca¬ 
mera controls to keep them m fo¬ 
cus. This is a good time to use an 
old trick favoured by press photo¬ 
graphers—pre-setting all the con-« 

trols so that all attention can be 
devoted to the subject. This mean* 
taking exposure readings in all the > 
locations where the children are 
likely to play. Worrying about whe- 
ther the light is right can only re* / 
suit in lost pictures; so even if you ! 
think it has changed slightly, it is 
best to take the shot anyway anai 
depend on the latitude of the Aim ;; 
to capture the picture. 

You can also lose time by having 
to focus each shot—it may be only ! 
a second or so, but it's enough for : 
your picture opportunity to vanish 
forever. The solution here is to 
also pre-set the focus control. Set 

Continued on next page 




CAMERA CAMEOS 

Continued from previous page 

it for, say, five feet and then try 
to maintain this distance between 
you and your subject If the child 
moves forward, you move the same 
amount backwards Much easier to 
do this than to try to re-focus for 
each shot And, if you use a fairly 
fast Aim to enable the lens to be 
stopped down, small errors m fo¬ 
cussing will be covered by the large 
zone-of-sharpness 

A Hindrance Sometimes 

On the other hand, sometimes too 
larpe a zone-of-sharpness is a hind¬ 
rance rather than a help It is not 
always possible to select ideal back¬ 
grounds for your picture situations 
and if the zone-of-sharpness is too 
great, then these may become too 
obtrusive jn the Anal print Bv using 
a wide lens aperture, with the rone 
of-sharpness kept small, the back¬ 
grounds will be thrown sufficiently 
out-of-focus so that the subject will 
dominate the picture 
The choice of film stock will, ob 
viously, be partially dependent 
upon the existing light conditions 
Too fast a film Is essential only in 



The type of picture you are t»kefy to get immediately on the childre n fki t 
seeing the camera—one is mugging for thejeomera while his younger brother 
decided to see what was behind the lens. 



very dim light, and has the disad¬ 
vantage of having more grain than 
slower films* In the usuai prints 
that amateurs make, this m itself 
is not serious But when photogra¬ 
phing children it is often not possi¬ 
ble to fill the negative area with 
the subject Sectional enlargements 
will have to be made and then the 
gram may become obtrusive. 

On the other hand, a slow film 
should be avoided as well*—even in 
bnght light conditions Even in good 
light, such a film with low sensiti¬ 
vity will require the use of a wide 
lens aperture and slow shutter 
speed. There may not be a suffici¬ 
ent zone-of-sharpness to compen¬ 
sate for even minor focussing errors 
and the shutter speed is too low to 
capture the movements of the sub¬ 
ject 

Ideal lighting 

The subject is of most signifi¬ 
cance when photographing children 
Dramatic touches such as lighting 
are nice, but far from essential. 
Back lighting adds to the drama of 
the picture, hut because of the ex¬ 
posure technicalities, it may result 
in missing the shot Direct sunlight, 
in general, causes worries for the 
photographer—whether the effect of 
shadows and highlights is “right” 
for the particular shot. 

Probably the ideal form of light¬ 
ing is diffused daylight. The illumi¬ 
nation remains even, regardless of 
camera angle, and so long as there 
is enough, can be ignored for all 
practical purposes. 

Even though film may be expen¬ 
sive, the jpictures you will take 
are such that their value increases 



You don't have to photograph only your own children, This young boy, 
selling sweets, mode a fine picture. 



GEVABOX? 


Because it's the best camera in its class. Way above any other. Only the Gevabox 
offers.. - • Eye-level focusing, for quick and easy photographs • An All-Steel 
Body, made from imported steel, the finest in the world • 3 speeds, 2 apertures. 
The Gevabox shutter has 11 moving parts; conventional cameras have only 2. 
• Fabulous value for money. At Rs. 38/- there isn't a better buy. 

And so easy to operate —all you do is click, the GEVABOX does the rest 1 
Your APL dealer will be glad to demonstrate the Gevabox to you. 

GEVABOX the popular camera that takas professional Pictures t 

Allied Photographics Limited ■ 

Kasturi Building, Jamahedji Tata Road, Bombay 1 
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O N No^emb^r 30, 1964, the Postal 
Administration of the Nether 
land*! Antilles issued a special pos 
(age stamp of 20 cents Antillean 
tuncncy (-40 cents Netherlands 
LUirency) on the occasion of the 
Fifth Meeting of the Caribbean 
Council—the lepresentotivc body of 
the Caribbean Organised >n—held 
at Willemstad, Netherlands Antilles 
The otarop, which was designed by 
the Netherlands* artist S L Hartz 
of Haarlem, shows a geographic 
putuic of the Caribbean territory in 
which the island of Cuiacao is ac 
< < ntuated by means of a star The 
< iour< arc blue, yellov\ and red 

Railway Issues 

Tht opening ot the Swaziland 
Kulway on Novembei 5, 1964 was 
hei aided by a set of four special 
si mips picturing a railway tiam 
and a map 

The new Swaziland Railway links 
the lion ore mine at Ka Dake, just 
inside the western border of the ter¬ 
nary, with a iailway running 
through Portuguese East Africa to 
the port of Louienco Marques The 
Swaziland Railway is about 137 
miles long and the total distance 


The Stamp World 


fiom Ka Dake to Lourenco Marques 
approximately 183 miles From the 
Portuguese border, where the alti¬ 
tude is 243 feet, the Swaziland line 
rises gradually for 79 miles to an 
altitude of 1,000 feet At this point, 
Sidvokodo, there n a marshalling 
yard and the headquarters of the 
Centralised Traffic Control System 
The railway line then rises rapidly 
for 58 mile*! to the terminus at Ka 
Dake which is at an altitude of 
4,530 feet 


The vision of a railway linking 
Swaziland with an outlet to the sea 
through Portuguese East Africa 
was first contemplated about 80 
years ago The idea was afterwards 
often revived but the railway never 
materialised Lately the rich poten 
tial of Swaziland has attracted much 
attention, great development, prin 


cipally in forestry and the growing 
of sugar and citrus under irriga¬ 
tion, made a railway increasingly 
important but the justification for 
building the railway is based on 
Swaziland’s biggest venture to date 
- the ti nnsport of 12,000,000 long 
tons of iron ore from the new mine 
at Ka Dake, to Lourenco Marques, 
for shipment to Japan over a pe¬ 
riod of ten years 
Tenders for the construction of 
the railway were invited m Decem¬ 


ber 1961, and the contiact for the 
mam earthworks, bridges and uack 
laving was awarded on May 9 1962 
The cost of constiuction excluding 
idling stock, is about 16,000,000 
Rand The decision to use steam 
locomotives has encouraged the 
opening of a colliery in Swaziland 
The Swaziland Railway mtrodu- 
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ces a new page in the histoiy of the 
lomtorv and will serve not only 
existing industries but those other 
entorpiises which will follow and 
which are certain to give an added 
impetus to the economy of the 
count! y 

African X’mas Stamp 

On December 1, 1964. the Govern¬ 
ment of Mfalawi placed on sale the 
first ever Christmas stamps pro¬ 
duced by an African nation These 
stamps feature a common symbolic 
design for the four values 3d , 6d , 
Is 3d , and 2s 6d showing the Star 
of Bethlehem shedding its light 
ovei the globe Printed by Harrison 
& Sons, Ltd , in the photogravure 
rocess, the stamps were designed 
y Victor Whiteley Souvenir sheets 
of one stamp of each value m a 
decorative border were also releas¬ 
ed. 

Dolls Houses from Norway 

The two Norwegian stamps pic¬ 
tured this week remind me of the 
dolls houses little girls sometimes 
get for Christmas piesents. Ac¬ 
tually, they picture two buildings 
closely connected with the Norwegian 
Constitution* the 150th anniversary 
of which they commemorate! 



CARIBBEAN ORGANISATION 
GETS SPECIAL STAMP 

By RUSSELL BENNETT 
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SOME 


CZECH 

ISSUES 


By FERDINAND KOTEK 

r | 1 HE first combined flight ol the 
*■" three Soviet cosmonauts—V. Ko¬ 
marov, B. Yegorov and K. Feokistov 
(October 12, 1964) inspired Jaroslav 
Lukavsky, painter and xylographer. 

to make a woodcut, half a million of _ „ n 

which have been issued as an unusual The vcf y exacting collective work 
stamp by the Czechoslovak Postal Ad- was accomplished within thirty days, 
ministration. The reproduction is of Jindra Sch¬ 

midt’s engraving, which is a facsimile 
It is a field of 92 x 66 millimetres, of the woodcut by Jaroslav Lukavsky. 
Perforated in the centre of an oval The rectangular perforation separat- 
which symbolises an orbit in space, ing the stamp from the elipse is 
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is a 49 x 30 millimetre stamp show- marked on the reproduction in pencil. 


ing a space ship as it separates from 
the burnt-out booster rocket, the out¬ 
line of the earth, clouds and the 
starry vault as seen through th^jport 
hole of the spacecraft, and the three 
cosmonauts. In addition to the ins¬ 
cription “Czechoslovakia”, and the 
value of the stamp, it also bears the 
names of the cosmonauts, the date of 
the launching, the name of the space 
ship (Voskhod) and the number of 
orbits (16). 

The stamps, coloured light blue and 
violet, are printed on sheets of 26, by 
one-phase rotary steel print and ro¬ 
tary steel gravure on chamois paper. 
The stamp complements the “cosmo¬ 
naut'’ series of April 1984. It may be 
used with or without the field. Its 
value is 3 crowns. 

The artistic conception and the ex¬ 
clusive form of the emission are ex- 
vemplaty of the harmony of the work 
.And printer 


roj 11 Here are some first stamps for 1965. 

The First Publicity Stamp for the 
J™ Third National Spartakiade is the 
SJJf: work of National Artist Karel Svolin- 
™ Sky. Its size is 12 x 23 millimetres, 
♦hn C°l°u r: red (gravure) and blue (sup¬ 


plementary colour, background). Its 
value of 30 hellers corresponds to 
the usual post card postage. The stamp 
was engraved by Ladisiav Jirka. It 
was printed by combination rotary 
steel print and steel gravure. 

Other Stamps with sport themes 
have been designed by Vladimir Ko- 
varik (who designed the interesting 
November stamp series “Birds”). All 
have two colours; the size of the pic¬ 
ture is 23 x 30 millimetres and they 
are worth 60 hellers, the usual pos¬ 
tage of ordinary letters. 

On the anniversary of the tenth 
year for which the “Mountain Rescue 
Service” has been organised by the 
Czechoslovak Unvon of Physical 
Training and Sport, a stamp is being 
issued showing a winter mountain 
rescue. (In its unorganised form the 
service existed in Czechoslovakia 
since mountain climbing and skiing 
became popular sports). Colours: 
dark and light-blue. 

Like last year (in Spindleruv Mlyn 
and in Pardubice in January) the 
Czechoslovak Summer Universlade 
will be held this year in Brno, the 
town of the engineering trade fairs 
and there is a stamp to mark it. 
Colours: dark and light green. 

“Indoor Cycling” is the subject of 
another stamp, issued to publicise the 
first Indoor Cycling World Champion¬ 
ship to be held in Prague, Czechoslo¬ 
vakia has had a number of successes 
in this sport. Colours: grey-green and 
red. 


Ink stains wash right out! 

I Huink 

DBl WASHABLE ROYAL BLUE 

jp I The world's mom popular ink — with the /YBBh 
a* i advantage that ink (tains on clothes and I P»eF| 

hands are quickly removed with soap 

mffJJ'l an< * walcr - Made U India by 

UMgSlA CHEIPARK COMPANY LIMITED. 

Madras 

A Product of w The Parker Pan Company 
— makers of the world's most wanted pens. 
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SPORT & PASTIME 

brings you news of 
the World of Sport 
week by week, 
every week. 

Become a subscriber now. 


[profs . Bmp. B.B. A Mukh crJI, nHj 

PEAR INTEfiRATED’cmn* 

Admission Tsai QUID KB for latyiar. 
Prnlooo ell Qaoitloot A Answtn opto 
1964 EXTRA Gtn-Koowlodgt Eaasy, 
Praoti. Composition, later view eto. in all 
Rookl. mmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmrn 
bsraspur. Jtanper, Mujrai, 
B. B. Bhibpnr. 


■A. M. I. E.SB 

{I AfsecUto Membership Cam. Sec* A U 
* Previous 9 mn 1 Questions up to 1964 
Rs. 6. SOLVED PAPERS; 6 years’note 
*4, Old and New Syllabus fl) Mathematioe 
10 50. (P) Drawtcg. 3*BO. nTaot, Light A j 
Botind 7. ® Btresgth of Material*. 8. ® | 
Applied Meobnnte*. 8 60. m Principle* *a* j 
Applieetlona of Elootrlolty, Ra. S.eemnmmr j 
For prompt A snrity of supply pleue Mttd ! 
Ba. StiftB Advance mmmmmmmmmmmrnm j 

■i “MASTER-GUIDE" TOBM 

RAILWAY SERVICE Comso? 

Raormtmaat Examination fcr 95 Gale* 
for lea of POSTS (different elerkt). Mech. A 
Eleetrloal Apprentice. Firemen Trainee 
• A Typist (written Teat) etc. aic» 
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Bridge 


■ * • 

Bv TERENCE REESE 


FROM WORLD PAIRS’ 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


'ITUS was one of the swing hands 
from last year's World Invita¬ 
tion Pairs championship! which was 
won by Jais and Trezel of France. 


Dealer, West Love all. 
S — 

H Q853 
D 543 
C AQ6432 


b AKQ73 
tl KJ 
D J 1087 
C J 9 


N 

W E 
8 


S J8843 
H 107 
D KQ963 
C 10 


8 1095 
H A9642 
P A 
C K87 5 

Harrison Gray and Hose did best 
as North-South, making Six Clubs 
doubled after a competitive auction. 

At three tables East-West played 
in Four Spades, and on each occa¬ 
sion the defence missed its way. 

When Jais and Trezel were North- 
South, North led a diamond and 


South returned a low heart at trick 
3. Declarer went up with the King 
and made an overtrick. 

When Sheehan and Buckley were 
the defenders, again a diamond was 
led, but this time South cashed HA 
and switched to a club. North 
should have read the message, but 
he appeared to place partner with 
the King of hearts ana returned a 
heart instead of a diamond. 

Rockfelt and Preston appeared to 
be unlucky. North led H3, South 
won and cashed DA. Then ‘‘not un¬ 
naturally 1 ' according to Harold 
Franklin in the British Bridge 
World , he tried to give partner the 
lead with a heart. 

There was an opportunity here 
foi a refined use of the suit prefer¬ 
ence signal Had North's entiy been 
in hearts he could have played a 
high diamond; his play of the 3 
might on that basis have been in¬ 
terpreted as an indication that he 
held CA. 



SPORT & PASTIME Crossword No. 404 


CUTES ACROSS 

1. So thia la comfort < 
(4>. 3. Always open 
spaces in the forest, 
marshy territory too 
(10). 10. Giving 

Strength, that’s the key¬ 
note <5). 11. It's funny 
I dig so awkwardly. It’s 
enough to take away 
the grandeur (9). 13. 

Hull is obviously not 
suitable for such a 
marvellous building’ 
(14). 14. Indicate by a 
sign when the drink 


runs out? (7). 18 The 
endless decays of for¬ 
ces (7). 17. Made cer¬ 
tain writers lose their 
head—a socially accept¬ 
able danger signal! (7). 
19. Big out in near 
confusion — not so set¬ 
tled* (7). 20. Removal 
of old sentence (14). 
23. Gloomy way to get 
something done about 
the newspapers (9). 24 
Doctor gets employ¬ 
ment. the pest (5) 25 

Bit of a dance with a 




near relative — well, 
maybe not all that 
near I (4-6). 28 Gar¬ 

den scheme ? (4). 

CLUES DOWN 

1 Meal provided for 
real puppets off a 
piano * (4, 6). 2. Pore 
over the high points of 
plots (9). 4 Leapt 

ovei a hutse perhaps 
(7). 5 About to ques¬ 
tion the last xetreat (7). 

6 Plan to provide illu¬ 
mination? Certainly not 
for the Home! (5, 9). 

7 Beneath which you 
often find a lady more 
boring (5), 8. In due 
course, German agree¬ 
ment follows — such 
sauce! (4), 9. Athletes 
looking heated, but still 
full of beans (7-7). 13. 
Drawing together with 
cord in a neat pattern 
(10). 16. Highly refined 
American song? (9). 
18. Removes from 
foreign rivers into home 
waters? (7). 19. Cut 
short a game (7). 21. 
Unusually pure note for 
foreign currency (8). 
22. ’’This same day 
Must end that work the 

- of March begun'*. 

(Julius Caesar) (4). 
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“The Amul Baby Book**, 40 valuable pages on pregnancy, mother¬ 
hood and child care. Send 50 nP stamps towards postage to 
Department 49, Amul Dairy, Anand, Gujarat. 



Protein-rich Amul— 
ideal for the healthy 
growth of your baby 


Prott m builds bod\ tissues 
Amul Milk Food rontains 
22° /0 piot«m- pnstnlnd 
loi biilucs in India 
Othei iond factor* m \mul 
piovidc plcrit} ofcmig\ lor 
\oui b«ib> and lit lp to onsun 
'■ntisiat tor\ weight imrtasr 
Stiong teeth and sturds bones* 
iiealthv blood keen c\< sight, 
smooth skin* Amul also lit J ps 
to build rnou resistance to 
mice turn and to }>rt \ent 
ttuv\ tickets and anuunni 
So good for > our baby 1 
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Peacock foe 

CEYLON FILM 
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T wr winning of the Grand Pm— 
the Golden Pee cock—by Ceylon 
for her film ‘Cam Perah>a\ re-tit led 
4 A Family Chronicle*, at the Third In¬ 
ternational and First Competitive Film 
Festival of India, which came to a 
close m New Delhi marks a new mile¬ 
stone in the progress of the Asian 
film. That a small country like Cey¬ 
lon, where film production is still in 
its infancy should have won the cove¬ 
ted prize for the best feature film from 
among nineteen international films 
entered for competition in the festi¬ 
val is all the more creditable 

The International Jury for feature 
films, unanimously considered the Sin¬ 
halese film Gam Perabya* as the best 
film because of the sensitivity with 
which it explored and illuminated hu¬ 
man relationships The film also won 
a scroll from the Film Critics Ast.o- 
ciation of Delhi and the Federation of 
Film Societies of India 

Of the nineteen feature films from 
18 countries th<it competed the Jury 
selected six films foi prizes, one for 
Special mention and another for a spe¬ 
cial award 

The Italian film ‘The Young Nun’, 
directed by Biuno Paohnelli wa^ ad¬ 
judged the second best feature film 
While awarding the Special Jury Priz< 
of a Bronze Peacock to the film, the 
Jury spec nilly commended Laura Ffri- 
kian for her remarkable debut m the 
film This was also an unanimous 
choice 

The second Bionzt Peacock went to 
the C/ich tdm ‘Janosik* for the out¬ 
standing ixccllcnet of its iolour pho¬ 
tography, for which Vladinm Jenna 
was responsible 

The ‘Best Actress’ award, the Sil¬ 
ver Peacock was given away as a 
•‘group award” to the fi\e leading ac¬ 
tresses in the Bengali film ‘Nirjan Sai* 
kate \ namely Sharmila Tagore, Huma 
Guha Thakurtha Chhava Devi Bha- 
rati Devi and Renuka Roy. The Jury 
particularly commended tht ensemble 
playing of the four widows in the film 

The "Best Actor” award was bag¬ 
ful b> Yevgueny Leonov for his most 


touching and unforgettable perfor¬ 
mance in the Soviet film ‘A Tale of 
th< Don’ Mr Abdulla Bairamov Chief 
of the State Committee of the Soviet 
Azerbaijan Onom itopiaphy and lea¬ 
der of the Soviet delegation, received 
the award—the Silver Peacock—on 
behalf of the actoi 

The Jury made a special mention 
of the Japanese film ‘Could I But Live’ 
for the courage and sense of responsi¬ 
bility with which it dealt with the 
problem of polio, a theme of impor¬ 
tance for all mankind 

A creditable award that was won 
at the festival was by S Sukhdev for 
the creative promise and the passio¬ 
nate concern for human values which 
he has shown m his short film 1 And 
Miles To Go’ The award—"The Ben¬ 
gal Tiger* —m bronzp was presented 
by the Cine Club of Calcutta 

Of the 28 short films entered by 23 
countries, Cuba’s ‘Cyclone* was ad¬ 
judged the best short film because of 
its universal statement of human 
courage, compassion and co-opera¬ 
tion In the opinion of the Short Film 
Jury, the producers of ‘Cyclone* have 
communicated a powerful story by 
means of visual and natural sound 
effects and by the excellent way of 
handling the technique of large-scale 
reportage The short film had no com¬ 
mentary The Golden Peacock, Ihe 
Grand Prix, was duly awarded to this 
film. 

The second prize among the short 
films—the Bronze Peacock—went to 
Poland’s ‘The Matter* for its froth 
treatment of a theme of ever-present 
concern to mankind In the view of 
the Jury, the director had made crea¬ 
tive use of simple materials through 
an assured and refined control of ani¬ 
mation techniques and of imaginative 
sound 

The third prize—another Bronze 
Peacock—was won by Canada’s ‘Ca¬ 
non' fonts inventiveness and wit in 
explaining the nature and working of 
the European musical form of the 
Canon The Jury specially praised the 
apt and sensitive use of a variety of 
animation and special effects-techni- 
que. Despite its deceptively gay man* 


Mr, Anton Wick romavwghe of 
Ceylon receiving the Golden Pcocock 
for hi* Gom Peraliya' from the 
Vice-Presidenf Dr Zakir Hussain 

nor of presentation, the film r< tains a 
rigorously didactic value 

Giving away the awaids at ^n im¬ 
pressive ceremony at Vigyan Bhivan, 
New Delhi, Dr Zakir Hussain, Vice- 
President of India, traced the growth 
Of the world cinema with particular 
reference to the Indian film and point¬ 
ed out that the film festival had been 
a marvellous one It had provided 
enthusiasts the opportunity to sample 
some of the newest artistic trends in 
the international cinema It had given 
our film-makers, critics and students 
of the cinema an opportunity of dis¬ 
covering the problems and techniques 
of the film with some of the leading 
international personalities in the field 
"We, in this country”, the Vice-Presi¬ 
dent observed, "are vet new to the or¬ 
ganising of such festivals and there 
were dyspeptic fears that the response 
might be poorer than m the case of 
some of the well-established festivals 
Their fears have been misplaced The 
response has been overwhelming * 

Mr Abdulla Bairamov, Chief of the 
Soviet delegation, and Mr Richard 
Attenborough of the British delega¬ 
tion, speaking on behalf of the dele¬ 
gates who participated in the festival, 
showered heaps of praise on the orga¬ 
nisers of the festival, headed by Mr. 
P C. Bhagat, for the wonderful hos¬ 
pitality shown to all of them and for 
the efficient manner ,n which the fes¬ 
tival had been organised They voiced 
the opinion of all the visiting dele¬ 
gates when they said that the Delhi 
Festival was in no way unequal to *hi‘ 
festivals conducted in Cannes, Venice 
Berlin or Karlovy Vary. 

Mr. C. R Pattabhi Ramah* Deputy 
Minister for Information and Broad¬ 
casting, proposed a vote of thanks 

The Festival delegates were feted 
and honoured at a number of functions 
organised in their honour by several 
organisations and foreign embassies 
and fruitful exchanges of thoughts and 
ideas took place between the delegates 
and^Indian film-makers during the 
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SHANTARAM’S 
GOOD CRAFTSMANSHIP 


By OUR CORRESPONDENT 


r lUE to what its title signifies, 
V. Shantaram’s new film "Geet 
Gaya Pattharon Ne* (Eastman co¬ 
lor) tells of two young lovers who 
strove to create music and poetry 
from stones and of a few crooked 
ones who threw stones in the way 
of their romantic apple-cart. 

The story, credited to K. Narayan, 
may unhesitatingly be said to be 
as old as the hills in the stone age. 
There is nothing very new or ori¬ 
ginal about the theme of national 
and emotional integration which, 
by now, has been tackled often on 
the screen. 

It is surprising that a veteran 
film maker of the calibre of Shan- 
taram should have chosen such a 
story. But then, as so many of the 
post-Prabhat Shantaram films (bar¬ 
ring exceptions like 'Dr. Kotnis Ki 
Amar Kanani' and ‘Do Ankhen Ba- 
rah Haath') have shown, the story 
is not the thing in a Shantaram film 
and this is once again demonstrated 
by *Geet Gaya Pattharon Ne\ 

What the picture does excel in, 
however, is its camera craftsman* 
ship, directorial touches characteris¬ 
tic of Shantaram and Symbolisms 
which too are a hallmark of the 
Shantaram school of film making. 


Rajshree Shantaram, the produ¬ 
cer's talented daughter, shines in 
the pivotal role ami contributes a 
couple of captivating dances. 


As die young sculptor, 

Jeetenara tends to be wooden and 
fails to impress, 

Surendra and C. H Atma stages 
come-back in key supporting parts. 
Moppet Babloo steals a few scenes 
in the and and Bharati shows she 
can make a good vamp. Nana Palsi- 
kar, Mai Bhiae and K. Date impress 
in miner parts. 

Viswamitra Adil’s dialogue is 
quite pithy and the lyrics by Has- 
rat Jaipurt are appropriate to the 
theme. Vasant Desai's background 
is superior to RamlAl's tuning of die 
songs by miles. K. Vashirde's pho¬ 
tography, Shantaram's own editing 
and Kanu Desai's art direction con¬ 
tribute substantially to the picture's 
technical polish. 

TIT-BITS 

K HAND ALA, the popular holiday 
resort less than 100 miles away 
from Bombay, was virtually inva¬ 
ded by a group of film journalists 
from the dty who had been invited 
to witness the outdoor shooting of 
Producer M. C. Anant Rajie's mai¬ 
den venture, 'Pinjare Ke Panchhi.' 

The scene being shot near the 
railway station showed leading 
lady Meena Kumari attempting sui¬ 
cide on the railway track and being 
saved in the nick of time by Bal- 
raj Sahnt, her principal co-star. 

'Pinjare Ki Panchhi* marks the 
directorial debut of music director 
Salil Chowdhary. He has also writ¬ 
ten the story. 

The visit of the Pressmen was 
enlivened by the witty asides and. 
wisecracks of comedian Mehmood 


newcomer 
wooden and 


The story, in a nutshell, deals 
with an ageing dreamer who has 
for years been pining for his kid¬ 
napped daughter and Jtiopes to con¬ 
struct a fabulous "Hall of Integra¬ 
tion*' which would not only reunite 
him with his long-lost daughter but 
would prove an abode of peace and 
meeting place for all forlorn souls. 
He finds a young sculptor and en¬ 
gineer, who, as coincidence would 
nave it, has already begun draw¬ 
ing "inspiration" for putting poetry 
and music in stones through the 
dreamer's daughter. 

The young lovers go through the 
usual run of sighs and trials. More 
coincidences and cliches are notic¬ 
ed in the plot and at last the grand 
"Hall of Integration" is completed 
to usher in the pictured all-round 
happy end. 

The picture would have been 
more credible and realistic if the 
treatment had been less stagey and 
more cinematic and plausible. But, 
as in most recent films of Shanta¬ 
ram, what is missed in terms of 
story, casting, logic, dramatic co¬ 
herence and emotional impact is 
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S UNIL DUTTS next venture after 
his experimental 'Yaadein" will be 
known as 'Messiah.' 

• • # 

V SHANTARAM is understood to 
♦have purchased the film rights 
of the popular Gujerati novel SUcr 
written by Mrs. Jaya Thakore. 
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A few members of the Jojjou Judo Club, 
Calcutta. 


JUDO 

COMES TO 
CALCUTTA 

By HUGH SWEENEY 

I T was m 1929 that Rabindranath 
Tagore, on a visit to Japan, 
realized the potentialities of judo, 
Japan’s national pastime, in the 
building up of a clean, vigorous, 
self-reliant youth in his own coun¬ 
try. Accordingly, he sought and 
obtained the services of a famous 
Japanese instructor, Shinzo Taka- 
gaki, for his university at Banti- 
niketan. But, sadly, Tagore never 

Continued on next page 

The stance, trying to throw, demonstrated at 
the Club. 
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JUDO COMES TO CALCUTTA 
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lived to smv the fulfilment of his 
dream. Ho died, and with him the 
embryo judo movement in Bengal. 

Now, J5 years later, judo is almost 
established as a sport in Calcutta. 
And what a struggle it has been tu 
put it on its feet. The move this 
lime was taken up by a young 
group of enthusiasts who in 1959 ap¬ 
proached the then Japanese Consul- 
General m the city to help open a 
judo club. The Jajou Judo Club 
came into existence under the pre¬ 
sidentship oi Mr. Tajima, 4th Dan 
of Judo in Japan. But it was not 
til) 1902 that the club and the sport 
began to attract the public, 

The club now has 40 members, 
and, surprisingly, their main inspi- 
J atmn to-day is a woman—Mrs.* M 
K Mukherjee—who holds a Brown 
Belt m the art (tfiu darker the shad*' 
of the belt, the higher the grade ol 
its holder). Mrs. Mukherjee is also 
the Chfifs main instructor. 

Foi the uninitiated, it must be 
emphasised that judo is definitely 
a sport and not something that pri¬ 
vate detectives (preferably in fic¬ 
tion magazines) pull out of a hat 
when encountering a truculent 200 
lb. criminal. Malnutrition may be 
largely to blame, but most appli¬ 
cants tor a judo course in Calcutta 
are frail, thin, under-sized people 
the little men who want to learn 
to throw the big ’un with a deft 
flick of the wrist, all in the short 
space of six weeks. But, that, un¬ 
fortunately, is the myth that has 
grown up around judo. 

Essential Requisite 

In fact, judo, as most any other 
branch of sport, calls for strong, 
physically-fit people^having plenty 


of stamina, and mentally alert, and, 
above all, with the perseverance 
to continue till perfection is reached. 

A judo apprentice has first to 
learn to fall properly without hurt¬ 
ing himself (breakfall). Otherwise 
he cannot throw or be thrown. The 
throws must be done with the speed 
of a reflex action. Judoka usually 
masters only one or two throws in 
a life-time of trying. It is this call for 
perseveren 'C that soon sees the end 
of most aspirations to judo perfection. 

Also an essential requisite is what 
can best be described as the "fight¬ 
ing spirit”. Often, people are able 
to take an intellectual interest in 
judo but are dismayed when told to 
fight, that is, give' a practical ap¬ 
plication of the art. Judo is one of 
the few fighting sports left and, in¬ 
cidentally, one of the few in which 
a man has to rely entirely in his 
ability, as an individual. 

What is not quite realised is the 
fact that a good judo exponent must 
go in for some amount of weight¬ 
lifting training. This is because of 
the need to build up body strength, 
as judo is essentially an adroit 
mixture of brains and brawn. 

Forerunner 

The forerunner of judo was Ju¬ 
jitsu-—by and large a more lethal 
device, which went out of use with 
the introduction of firearms in Ja¬ 
pan. It was saved from extinction 
by Prof. Jigaro Kano, who evolved 
from it the rules and principles of 
modern judo. 

Judo, to-day, is no longer a typi¬ 
cally Japanese sport. It has a very 
large following in Western countries 
and other parts of the world, the 
number at the latest count, being 


40. It is also very popular among 
American soldiers and in World 
War II, the G. I. found it particu¬ 
larly useful in hand-to-hand fighting 
in the jungles of the Pacific war 
theatre. In all divisions of the 
Tokyo Olympics judo competition, 
non-Japanese were predominant. 

The Japanese Government, them¬ 
selves were quick to realise the 
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worth of judo as a physique and 
morale builder, and to-day judo 
forms an essential part of the phy¬ 
sical education imparted in schools. 

And this is where India can 
follow suit. Colleges, the N.C.C., 
and the Home Guards, are excellent 
starting points in an art which, 
apart from everything else, is a good 
builder of an individual’s self-con¬ 
fidence. In like manner judo can 
also play its part as an effective 
bolster to the forces of internal se¬ 
curity and order. The country has 
not yet progressed to the stage 


where every law-breaker can afford 
a gun. 

Customs and Excise men, who 
often are called on to face severe 
hazards in tackling organised gangs 
of smugglers, illicit distillers and 
the like could dQ with the extra 
protection which judo affords them. 
The Japanese police are known to be 
able to tackle no fewer than six 
attackers simultaneously because 
of their knowledge of judo. 

Realising the need to attract more 
and more youth to the art of judo, 
the Calcutta Jajou Club have deli¬ 


berately kept their subscription 
rates low so as to attract the 18-24 
year age group. The present subs¬ 
cription rate is as low as Hs. 26 a 
year with no admission fee. Costu¬ 
mes can be hired for the initial 
three months of training while - a 
person makes up his mind whether 
or not he should continue with the 
sport. Thereafter, he is expected to 
acquire his own costume, made of 
cod strong canvas, at a cost of 
etween Rs. 24 and Rs. 25. This 
costume if looked after should last 
its wearer for at least five years. 








A FAIR DEAL 
FOR CAPTAINS 


By RON ROBERTS 


W HERE does Ted Dexter go from 
here'* U is no easy question to 
answer but a highly interesting one to 
discuss. Few senior Test captains 
carry on playing for their country once 
they have savoured leadership. Large¬ 
ly this is ruled by retirement, but in 
Dexter’s cose it is more a matter of 
abdication, for he is not yet 30 and has 
hardly reached retirement age. 

Abdication could be as hard to ac¬ 
cept as for a crowned head of State. 
Yet although Dexter has renounced 
his position as king of English cricket, 
he thd not go into exile, and, instead, 
became the first senior Test skipper 1 
have known to go on a tour under 
another when he mined Mike Smith's 
M.C.C. team in South Africa. He ac¬ 
cepted ihe change with good grace 
and his ability to fit in as one of the 
team among his former subjects—in¬ 
stead of as a captain often and var¬ 
iously described as aloof, austere and 
haughty—said much for his character. 

Adaptability 

Dexter, in short, switched from be¬ 
ing king to king-maker. He likes and 
admires Smith immensely as a person, 
remembering his contribution to Dex¬ 
ter’s tour of India in 1961-02 as Vice¬ 
captain; and he also respects Smith 
unreservedly as a cricketer Dexter 
holds the firm belief that as long ago 
as the 1959-60 tour of the West Indies 
Smith proved against some very hos¬ 
tile bowling that he was a Test bats¬ 
man of true class and character. 


found it simpler to take subordinate 
position himself. In many ways, in¬ 
deed, I believe he enjoyed the relief 
from the onerous duties that captaincy 
on tour entails, and, as a player, he 
was never more enthusiastic to do 
well. Always something of an indivi¬ 
dualist he, nonetheless, became “one 
of the boys” and his adaptability sur¬ 
prised his friends and stili more, of 
course, his critics. 

Though king no more, Dexter will 
always be of royal cricket blood and 
the tag “Lord Ted” clearly fits him ad¬ 
mirably with his public. It has been 
announced that he will captain Sussex 
this summer, but at the moment he 
says he is unavailable for M.C.C.'s tour 
of Australia next winter This is con¬ 
sistent with what he said when he was 
last in Australia; namely, that he 
would be able to play first-class cric¬ 
ket for another three years more or 
less regularly and then would have to 
give more time to his business inte¬ 
rests. 

No English captain since “Plum” 
Warner more than 40 years ago has 
taken two touring teams to Australia, 
Most of the captains that followed bet¬ 
ween the wars and up to 1958-59 were 
players senior in years as well as in 
cricketing ability, and it was under¬ 
standable that they should have drop¬ 
ped out of the reckoning by the time 
the next visit to Australia came along. 

Toughest Tour 


With this acceptance of Smith both 
as a player and as a person, Dexter 
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In 1958-59, however, England had 
a young captain in Peter May. By the 
time we had reached the New Zealand 
section of that tour, however, I knew 
that he would not visit Australia 
again as a captain. He said, in short, 
that he had had enough. Now Dexter 
!$ saying more or less the same thing. 
The Australian tour for an English 
team, of course, is the toughest of all, 
attracting as it does such widespread 
attention and publicity. At the end of 
ft the captain feels drained both phy¬ 
sically and mentally. 

The same applioj, to a large extent 
tn reverse and no Australian captain 
since Bradman has brought two suc¬ 
cessive teams to England. Benaud in 
1964 was still a comparatively young 
man and in fact had just completed a 
series against South Africa at home. 
He was not available lor the English 
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tour as a player lor business and fa¬ 
mily reasons and instead made the 
visit as a journalist and broadcaster. 
Only one country has sent the same 
captain on two tours of England since 
the war- John Goddard led the 1950 
West Indies team and a highly success* 
ful tour it was. He was captain again 
in 1957, but this time the West Indies 
flopped and floundered and it was ge¬ 
nerally agreed that Goddard had stay¬ 
ed on a little too long. 


The Trend 


Yet it is not a bad thing to have cap¬ 
tains of senior years, as Frank Worrell 
proved, and others before him such as 
Hutton and Hassetl. The trend towards 
appointing young captains has led too 
often, one feels, towards premature 
retirement. 


The most successful county in Eng¬ 
land last year were led by a 4Q-ycar- 
old in Don Kenyon. His rich expe¬ 
rience was a deciding factor when 
pressure was most intense in the last 
six weeks of the season. At county as 
well as international level the autho¬ 
rities face increasing problems with 
the swift turnover of captains. It is 
not an occupation for longevity, for it 
is a job that places intense and conti- 
nous responsibility upon the indivi¬ 
dual. Counties arc finding, too, that it 
is increasingly difficult even to find the 
right man for the short term. 

Lancashire were reduced to adver¬ 
tising in the columns of The Times 
for a captain, thereby stirring up a 
controversy in which that least con¬ 
troversial of all cricketing characters, 
Brian Statham, was embroiled. The 
counties face this shortage, I feel, be¬ 
cause the men best equipped to lead 
them find that they cannot devote all 
their lives to cricket in the same way 
as did so many pre-war amateurs. 

Inducements 

I am not suggesting that the old- 
time amateur was necessarily the best 
type of captain, but the economics of 
the present day and age demand that 
players equipped for. leadership need 
outside sources of revenue to equate 
their positions with the status and 
ability they have- Tn other words, the 
man who is good enough to make a 
successful job of cricket captaincy can 
earn a lot more outside the game un¬ 
less he is supremely dedicated or can 
also occupy another position within 
the club. 


Mike Smith, for example, is team 
Secretary of Warwickshire and no 
one has ever combined the roles of 
captain and secretary more dutifully 
nor more capably than Trevor Bailey 
in Essex. It seems to mo, however, 
that at Test level authorities must 
guard in future against making ap¬ 
pointments before their nominations 
are trulv ready for them, and that at 
county level more lucrative induce¬ 
ments must be made to attract the 
right man to lead. Good captaincy 
must obviously lead to better cricket 
and the top men deserve the top re¬ 
wards. If these facts are not recognised 
the drain on captaincy could become 
desperately severe.—(Indian copy¬ 
right: By special arrangement with 
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T. V. For 
West Indies Series 


By BRUNELL JONES 


I NTERNATIONAL cricket in the 
Caribbean will enter a new era 
during the Australian tour which 
opens shortly. The Tests, and pro¬ 
bably other games of importance 
will be televised for the first time. 
This announcement was made on 
January 21 by Kenneth Wishart, 
Secretary of tne West Indies Board 
of Control when commenting on pre¬ 
parations under way for the series. 
Wishart said the Board and televi¬ 
sion authorities are at the moment 
holding discussions about televising 
the games. Thousands of Trinidadi¬ 
ans, Jamaicans and Barbadians who 
own viewing sets are elated by the 
news. Meanwhile, Wishart disclosed 
that the Board suffered a loss of 
$12,000 when Ian Johnson’s Aussies 
came to the West Indies in 1955, 
despite the huge crowds which 
packed Queen’s Park Oval, in Port' 
Of-Spain, on each of the days the 
Australians were in action, The loss, 
however, was guaranteed by the 
Jamaican Government and was in 
no way absorbed by the Board. Ja¬ 
maica agreed to foot the bill be¬ 
cause two of the five Tests were 
played there. 

There is much activity pointing to 
preparations for the tour in British 
Guiana at the moment. Squads of 
construction men are at work on 
the stands and pavilions at Bourda, 
where the third Test will be played 
on April 14-21. The British Guiana 
Board of Control also announced that 
Joe Solomon will skipper the B.G. 
XI in the colony game against the 
Aussies. Solomon succeeds Clyde 
Walcott, who announced his retire¬ 
ment from first class cricket at the 
end of last year’s inter-regional 
tournament which was won by B.G. 

. Sobers Outstanding 

Walcott, however, will continue his 
interest in the game by presiding 
over the territory's Selection Com¬ 
mittee. 

The ‘official* trial series for Tri¬ 
nidadians, dogged by rain, ended 
with Garfield Sobers taking major 
honours, hitting a chanceless 51 and 
taking eight wickets for 24 runs. 
Sobers, Rohan. Kanhai, Willie Ro¬ 
driguez, Joe Carew, Test candi¬ 
date Bryan Davis and others gear¬ 
ing for the Australians will have 
considerable match practice during 
the weeks to follow, however. The 


Trinidad Cricket Council have 
begun their annual tournament and 
play runs right across the board until 
after the “world series”. Queen’s 
Park Cricket Club are tipped to Inal games at Queen’s Park Oval, 
win this year. Understandably, for, but he viewed play from the nearly- 
the QP arsenal bristles with such completed Press Centre, along with 


rye'ar Australia made their first 
visit to the Caribbean) comprised se¬ 
veral social sides. “The several 
ethnic groups were set apart from 
each other once they were off the 
field. Insularities crept in like Bar¬ 
badians wanting to dominate the 
batting. Trinidadians seeking to se¬ 
cure more wickets, ,and so on”, he 
said. 

Worrell*a visit to Grenada follows 
a special request by Grenada to 
the Trinidad Government for his 
services. He is in Trinidad as con¬ 
sultant to the Department of Com¬ 
munity Development and Welfare 
and his assistants include Sobers 
and Kanhai. Sobers, however, will 
“break” service next summer to 
honour contracts in the Lancashire 
League. The three men arc on a 
one-year contract with the Trinidad 
Government, 

Worrell attended the first two 


ammunition as Sobers, Kanhai, 
Rodriguez, Carew, Gerry Gomez, 
Byran Davis, Charlie Davis and 
Andy Aleong. 

Meanwhile, Sir Frank Worrell. 


veteran Test players Andrew Gan- 
teaume, Prior Jones and Lance 
Pierre. During the final day’s play 
in the last game, members of the 
Press who had gone to the pavilion 
to gather details, were told by the 


who will line up for the University club’s assistant secretary .No 

of the West Indies in the TC.C. se- member of the Press is permitted 

ries, has burst into print with a re- to enter the pavilion. 4 The in- 

minder of the days when insularity vitation to leave the pavilion was 
was rampant in West Indian cric- ignored? It contrasted sharply with 
ket. Addressing a group of Second- Ken Wishart’s declaration about 24 
ary School boys he is coaching in hours later: “Special provision is 
Grenada, Sir Frank declared that being made for local and overseas 
the West Indies team before 1955 Pressmen.” he had said. 
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T EST cricket produces some un¬ 
predictable finishes but few as 
unlikely as the one at Melbourne on 
January 4, 1952..The heroes of the 
occasion were two ‘'hopeless*' bats¬ 
men, Doug Ring and Bill Johnston. 
The hapless victims were the West 
Indians. At 5 p.m, that afternoon 
this last-wicjcet pair came together 
for the final hour of the Fourth Test 
with Australia still 38 runs short of 
victory. 

It had been a low-scoring match 
all the way and, with the pitch 
playing malevolently, the West In¬ 
dians looked certain to repeat their 
Third Test win and carry th€* series 
to the final game in Sydney. In the 
Australian dressing-room, players 
were already packing their bags. 
Outside, a squad of policemen had 
followed Bill Johnston through the 
gate and were taking up positions 
around the ground to prevent spec¬ 
tators jumping the fence when the 
last wicket fell. 

The end seemed imminent, but it 
was clear it wouldn't be without in¬ 
cident. Bill Johnston never batted 
without doing something out of the 
ordinary—even if it was only to get 
his legs entangled and fall over in 
the middle of a shot. As one critic 
wrote: "He bats with an independ¬ 
ence of limb from limb recalling 
the Stephen Leacock character who 
jumped on his horse and rode off 
madly in all directions." 

Revelled In Clumsiness 

Johnston himself revelled in his 
clumsiness at the crease. Tall and 
genial, he always insisted he was a 





Alreody the police were lining the ground. 


Sensations of Sport 

A Fairy-Tale 
Ending! 


By FRANK 


batting fend because he went in 
after the rabbits. Now, bat twirling, 
and grinning from ear to ear, he 
ambled out to the wicket while the 
crowd of 30,000 roared and hooted 
their encouragement. 

There was a hush as Johnston 
played at and nussed the first ball. 
Then loud laughter as he repeated 
the stroke and showed how it should 
have connected As Ramadhin walk¬ 
ed back for the next delivery, a 
spectator's voice rose from the 
depths of the main stand. "Come on 
Tigers, eat ’em alive!" The cry 
brought another roar from the crowd 
and an extra flourish of the bat 
from Johnston. It referred to the 
fact that both Johnston and Ring 
came from Melbourne's Richmond 
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Club, home of the famous Tigers 
football team. 

So excited were the spectators, 
they might well have been watching 
a football cup final, and when John¬ 
ston played out the rest of the 
over, there was another mighty 
roar from the stands. With Valen¬ 
tine on at the other end, the West 
Indians kept a close field. Against 
Ring, a natural hitter, this seemed 
unwise. But when Ring pushed and 
prodded nervously at the first few 
balls he lookel like a puppet with 
Goddard, the West Indies captain, 
pulling the strings. # 

Then came a lucky snick past 
slip for three. Johnston stole a sin¬ 
gle almost under the fieldsmen's 
noses, and Ring had the strike 
again. 


Down came an off-spinner, pitch¬ 
ed just a little further up than the 
others. Ring swung, connected with 
the meat of the bat, and away sail¬ 
ed the ball for four. A similar de¬ 
livery, another mighty swipe. 

and this time the ball sailed down 
to the long-on boundary. 

When Ring stole a single off the 
last ball to keep the strike, the 
crowd yelled with delight. Thirteen 
runs had come from the over—only 
24 to get. The West ‘ Indians went 
into a series of huddles before the 
next over. Goddard and his deputy, 
Stollmeyer* had one conference 
while Ramadhin and Valentine 
made another twosome and the rest 
of the team split up into discussion 
groups. Then Goddard talked with 
Ramadhin, Stollmeyer drifted into 
the outfield, and Valentine walked 
across to one of the other groups. 

Realising now that Ring would 
try to trash anything thrown up to 
him, the field spread out. The bats¬ 
man swung lustily at the first ball 
but he kept it down and only a 
great save by Atkinson kept what 
seemed a certain four down to two. 
Ramadhin promptly railed Atkinson 
in about 30 yards, only to see Ring 
loft the next bail to the exact spot 
where the fielder had been standing. 
Goddard halted play, re-set his field, 
pushing Atkinson back to his ori¬ 
ginal position, and had words with 
Ramadhin. The first signs of panic 
were evident. 

Ring added another two, then 
tapped the last ball of th$ over 
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away and charged down the pitch 
Roornig back on the opposite side 
was Johnston, arms and tegs hying 
and bat flaying the air He was 
Mill yards sho c when Weekes rea¬ 
ched the ball b.” the fielder fum¬ 
bled the pick-up and the crowd 
screamed then lehef. In any other 
situation, Jc>hnston and Ring’s tac¬ 
tics as they flustered the West In¬ 
dians would have been sheer com¬ 
edy 

With Ring farming the strike, 
hitting like a village blacksmith, 
then racing through fox suicidal 
singles at the end of each over, the 
cricket was crazy But while enjoy 
mg the fun, many spectators 
couldn't help feeling soiry for the 
visitors The teams differences 
which had been evident for some 
time were now bubbling to the sui 
face for all to see as players aigu- 
ed and Goddaid fought desperately 
to save the match 

Two more incidents finally sealed 
the West Indians’ fate. With Aus¬ 
tralia still needing nine runs, Ha- 
madhin left the field complaining 
of leg strain Laurie Trim, their j 
stuT fust bowlci, had already been i 
oil since lunch with the same trou- ! 
bl \ so the tnunsts’ attack was 
sornfwhat disorganised Valentine 
was still plugging away but ironi¬ 
cally it was he who, m the very 
next over, fluffed the last chance 
his team had of winning 

Not Valentine’s Day! 

Johnston tapped a ball back down I 
the pitch and away went he and 1 
Ring again Ring, with the advan 
tage of backing up, looked safe , 
But, Johnston, from a standing I 
start, was still well short of the 
crease when Valentine fielded the 
ball, swung around and prepared to 
shy at the stumps 

i 

Then, seeing that nobody was 
b<o king up, Valentine "froze”. If 
his throw missed, there would be 
three or four overthrows So he 
hung on to the oali while the crowd 
screamed and J ihnston charged 
home. Tt was not Valentine’s day 

Six more off the ovei (including | 
one short lun) biought Johnston up 1 
against Worrell with only three need 
ed to win The first ball was a 
daisy-cutter But it was wide of the 
stumps and Johnston, grinning 
hugely, fanned himself wuth has bat 
Next ball he tapped to fine leg and 
got a single. Ring played one into 1 
the covers for another single and | 
now the scores were level Crouch- i 
ed over his bat, Johnston waited for 
the next delivery It was on the leg 
stump; he pushed forward, the ball i 
trickled down towards fine leg and 
the Australians dashed through for 
the winning run amid tremendous I 
uproar. 

"Actually,” said Johnston later to 
the accompaniment of howls of de¬ 
rision, "the issue was never m 
doubt. I was only sorry we weren’t 
chasing another 50, I was just set¬ 
tling down to the job”—-(To be con- 1 
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Thp Norlh Zone, led by / 

Gandotra, claimed the Cooch 
Behar Trophy for the All 
India Inter-Schools crickei 
championship beating East 
Zone at New Delhi. 
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“A cup of coffee dissolves your 
drowsiness, sharpens your wits, 
stimulates yqur mind, and 
sometimes loosens your tongue. 

“The project of an American 
Union started in the minds of 
coffee drinkers in the Coffee 
House at New York City in 1737, 
In our country where people are 


always thinking about their class 
or community or clan, the 
interests of the country demand 
a subordination of all these 
things to the requirements of the 
nation. If Coffee Houses could give 
us a certain amount of detachment 
from these problems, they would 
serve a very useful purpose.” 


Coffee has so much to give 

COFFEE BOARD bangalore 



at the inauguration of-tffe Coffee Board 
Building , Bangalore. 

anywhere... anytime 
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AUSTRALIAN CRICKETERS 
AT AHMEDABAD 

By P F. KEKOBAD 


T HE touring Australian Old Colle¬ 
gian (ticket ham played a fes¬ 
tival match against iht Ciuirrit C'ri- 
cket Associations ham at the Sardar 
Patel Stadium at Ahmtdab.id on Ja- 
Uuaiv ?6 and 27 Tht GCA team, 
very ably hd bv lest oukcUr Rusi 
Surti, won the toss and elected to bat 
on a pci feet wicket The feature of 
th( pre-lunch batting was the grand 
display of the Nuwab of Pataudi the 
Indian lest skipper and Ru*i Suiti 
They dthghied everybody with *heir 
elegant square cub powerful drives, 
hook' and pull At tie lunch interval 
both were together and the fccore 
board showed IV runs loi the lo of 
three wicket Afhi the lunch interval 
Surti marie a quiek eut afhi scoring 
46 rum later on tn ued the prolific 
run getting partnership between Pa- 
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J P Sweeney the Au frolian Old 
Collegians captain 


tdudi and the local collegian Pravin 
Seth who together regishred very 
quick 82 runs in 46 minute only Pa- 
taudi. playing very attractive attack¬ 
ing cricket, remained unbeaten with 
124 runs He hit two glorious sixes 
and 16 bounding However his inn¬ 
ings wa<! not chanceloss as he got two 
lues Smart little Pravin Seth carried 
his bat for a breezy 28 runs GCA 
declared their innings closed at 234 
for the loss ot five wickets 
Going in to bat the Australian lads 
managed to collect 112 runs for the 
loss of three wickeds before stumps 
were diawn on the first day Resum 
mg their innings on the second and 
, the final day the Aussies hit up 247 
f runs for the loss of eight wukets A us- 
| Italian skippei Sweeney, playing a 
j stubborn game, was top scorei tyitb 
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Tho Nawab of Patau Ji, who ^ 'red 
124 

M runs and Carvalho who has been 
tin mc'-t consistent scorer on the 
tour made a very useful bl runs 
Kusi Surti bowled extremeh well to 
capture throe wickets for 12 runs 
aid Piavm both captured U o Aus 
trail m wickets foi 31 run** 

Going m to bnt loi th< second time, 
GCA collected very eiuiok 141 runs 
losing one wicki t only Rum Surti 
>cored an unbeaten century in 80 mi¬ 
nutes’ stay only He hit 17 fours 
GCA declared tht lr second inn¬ 
ings closed at 143 for one wicket only 
throwing a spurting ehallengc to the 
Australian boy^ to make 130 runs m 
120 minutes lh< visitors did accept 
the chalk nge in the true spirit of 
tin e tme and when only 14 minutes 
weie Uft they itquirtd 14 run. only 
to win tho match Rut in pitc of 
then bed efforts the \ fell short of 
tht tarpt bv H urns and the match 
indid in an exciting diaw The 
Au sics bad made 117 iurii fox the 
ft s of seven wick( ts 



Rusi Surti, the G C Association 
team's captain, who registered an 
unbeaten century against the tourist* 
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Swimming in 
Australia 


By ILSA KONRADS 


I T is a bit hard for me to compare 
the Tokyo Olympics with the 
Home Games, because in Rome I was 
k competitor whereas in Tokyo I was 
only an observer I am putting things 
from the spectator-angle only I found 
the building most magnificent but 
the swimming pool could not be com¬ 
pared to the one m Rome This was 
because from the competitors* point 
of view the pool was rather dark, be¬ 
cause the bottom was painted blue 
which should have been white and 
the lines should be black for the com¬ 
petitors to follow and keep straight 
Another thing was that the turning 
was very hard to see at the end of 
the swimming pool This was because 
the line went up to the wall instead 
of stopping a few feet from it and this 
gave the impression that the swim¬ 
ming pool was longer This was a 
mistake. The lines should have stop¬ 
ped a yard or two before the wall so 
that the swimmer will know where 
exactly the wall is This makes a 
faster and better turn The overflow 
was not big enough to take the waves 
created by the swimmers Hitting the 
wall, the waves went back into the 
awimming pool and created more 
waves There should have been a 
larger overflow so that all the over¬ 
flow will be washed away from the 
pool It must be noted that waves 
make breathing difficult for the swim¬ 
mers Apart from that the conditions 
were rather good and organisation 
was excellent. The results were anno¬ 
unced quickly after each race and the 
whole thing was kept on the move 
smoothly. The competitors were off¬ 
ered every facility 


American swimmers were very im¬ 
pressive, They won 17 Gold Medals 
Australia won four The reason for 
the American supremacy in swim¬ 
ming was the highly organised sys¬ 
tem among the schools and colleges 
This is something we do not have in 
Australia. Almost every College and 
High School in the States has a swim¬ 
ming-pool of its own, and those who 
are Interested in swimming get their 
training without any hindrance from 
any public swimmers. Each college 
fb own opaeh and iwigunat* can 



their own training Also, they have 
three long summer vacations They 
get training freely and learn better 
than us The Olympic competition 
usually comes up in winter months 
for us and everyone is at school or 
doing work In Australia we have to 
put up with the public when we tram, 
because although we have about forty 
to fifty swimming pools in Sydney 
alone, each of these pools is a public 
pool, and therefore, anybody who 
wants to cool off may go to these 
pools during the summer months 
where we do our training With the 
result, everybody comes to the near¬ 
est swimming pool and this results in 
hundreds of people being in the swim¬ 
ming pool So this is one great draw¬ 
back in Australian swimming Because 
this not only hinders the training but 
also upsets the swimmers themselves 
since they have to fight to get their 
training done So we try to swim and 
train whenever the pools are empty 
and usually the pools are open at 
6 O'clock in the morning Even so, we 
found school kids waiting to get into 
the pool before going to school So 
there is really no time in the day that 
we could swim The only time we 
could get to ourselves, was when it 
was raining or cold, when very few 
people move out In Australia we or¬ 
ganise swim camps for young swim¬ 
mers, also special championships for 
youngsters. We have split up the 
Australian Championships into two 
divisions, one for Seniors and the 
other for Juniors <16 years) If 
juniors have to swim with trained 
swimmers they do not have much 
chance against seniors. But now they 
have their own age group National 
Championships and they have been 
given chances to win and develop 
their incentive Also in each State we 
have now Age-group championships 
such as the Australian Champion¬ 
ships. For this State Championship, 
juniors need not compete with the 
seniors at the State level. This also 
brings youngsters into the sport and 
gives them great encouragement. Go¬ 
ing back to the Tokyo Olympics, the 
Australians did as they were expect¬ 
ed. They won four gold medals. At 
tha moment we do not have many 
wo mm coming 19 . Australian swim* 
fttaf is at tfiT dump it w moment. 


because all the swimmers who won 
Gold Medals in Rome and the 
Senior Champions have retired and 
new swimmers have not been deve¬ 
loped into top class 

The most impressive at the Tokyo 
Olympics was a Russian swimmer 
who won a Gold Medal for the first 
time in Olympic swim history Russia 
has never won a medal before and 
in fact they won the Gold Modal with 
more swimmers in the finals They 
are trying to bring up their nation 
as a swim nation. They are now con¬ 
centrating more on swimming and 
they may become a force to reckon 
with in future. They are really com¬ 
ing up, as Germany are coming up 
and had very many swimmers placed 
m the finals. We in Australia have 
John 0*Bnan a 17-year-old boy who 
won a Gold Medal in the 200 metres, 
breaststroke in Tokyo He was un¬ 
known two years ago and obtained 
prominence when he swam in the 
Commonwealth Games in Perth and 
won the 100 and 200 metres breast¬ 
stroke His victory at Tokyo surprised 
everyone and I think he will swim for 
many more years In the butterfly- 
stroke, apart from having Kavin 
Berry, who is the current World 
Champion, we have a young boy Beit 
Hill Bert qualified for the finals in 
the 200 metres He made tremendous 
improvement in Tokyo, and with the 
experience he has had there he will 

f row to be a World Champion We 
lave Peter Raynold, who is only 16 
He also came upto the Ana) m the 
backstroke He needs a lot of experi¬ 
ence and I think he can grow In free¬ 
style we have Bob Winale, who won 
the 1,500 metres in Tokyo and alse 
Paul Russel Frazer He swam in the 
finals in Tokyo and also needs more 
experience to come to the top Among 
women the only most promising hand 
is Magirie Braugji So, you see swim¬ 
ming in Australia at the moment is 
weak 
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DEW! NEW! 

A new camera 
with the most 
striking 
advantages of 
easy operation 
and excellent 
results at a 
very moderate 
price! yj 
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introduces 


FULVUEFLEX 

I. Giant reflex viewfinder ; 2 . Specially computed fixed-focus lens , 3 . High 
impact polystyrene body -- virtually unbreakable ; 4 . Also at a nominal extra 
charge, all these useful accessories— (a) Ever-ready case, (b) Lens 
hood, (c) Close-up lens with hood, (d) Yellow Filter with hood, 

(c) Capacitor type flash gun. 


Twelve exposures with size 120 film. 
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Record your fondest memories with 
ENSIGN FULVUEPUX It's so easy now! 
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GOAL 


Simple 

Piece 

Of 

Strategy! 


through his own net to place the vi¬ 
sitors back m command 

In the second half, they tighten¬ 
ed up the game, obviously intent on 
keeping their slender lead Wc were 
held in their defensive web and 
as the minutes ticked away, it look 
ed as though our Cup dreams were 
over for another year But with 10 


minutes left came that “old one 
two" to save u* Terry Paine had 
the ball on the right He hesitated 
for a moment, not sure whether 
to put it across or move inside Sud* 
denly I saw a gaping space by the 
near post, and as I spnnted to¬ 
wards it Teriy flighted the ball 
waist high to within a vaid of me* 

In a desperate effort to make 
contact with the ball, I flung my¬ 
self full length at it Watfoid^ goal¬ 
keeper wns out of his goal but my 
head was first to the ball and sent 
it rocketing into the net 

It was the most memorabU goal 
I have ever scored, although unfor 
tunatelv, it only kept us in the Cup 
foi a few days We were beaten 0 2 
m the re-play 

However we soon fmgot this 
disappointment as the side mode 
their presence felt at the top of the 
tabh —iind duly won promotion at 
the end of the season to the Second 
Division--(To be continued) 






ensures 
well groomed 
appearance 


B\ GEORGE O’BRIEN 


r (E “old one-two" needs no ex 
planation to us m Southamp 
ton It is a phrase that sums up in 
a nutshell a simple piece of soccer 
strategy perfected by winger Terry 
Paine and myself which has been 
responsible for a heap of South 
ampton goals 

All the move entails is for Terry 
to put over his centre slightly 
short of the goalmouth Instead of 
putting the ball across to the far 
post, he makes it drop by the near 
one—and it's up to me to be there 
to do the rest* 

It works like a charm nine times 
out of ten—and 1*11 never forget 
the time when it did so in the F A 
Cup It was the 1959-60 season and 
Southampton, riding-high in the 
Third Division, were drawn at home 
against Watford in the fourth round 
It was typical Cup tie football, 
with the fortunes swinging wildly in 
favour of one side, then the othei 

Face-Saver 

Watford took an early lead through 
Cliff Holton, but 1 levelled the scores 
10 minute* later Then came trs- 

vAMWftasvra 



TROJAN delicately scented Hair 
Brllliantlne givtts your hair a 
new lustre a new gloss and to 
you a well groomed feeling 
all through the day 
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NEW BOYS’ 

GOLF CHAMPION 

By S J ENGINEER 


'I’HL 3 hint B >vs \inatrur golf ch* uh 
* pionship r f India open to h 
htwon tin df c, ( f and 19 wi 
playul m dcli/htful weather at thi 
Bomb i> Ihcsickmy Golf Club thtm- 
bur, from Jimmy r > to 8 Although 
th< number cf cntm was not Urge 
the. bo> competing were icpic enta 
live i f i luh> ail ovi r the tountrv is 
tluv < anu Bern R mihu'v Delhi C U 
cuttn Hmgalort uid finm tlu Nal(t< ra 
Golf ( Uil> ncai Snul i Among tht <« m- 
pftdoi wa M idhu Misia of Delhi 
the holrte i and Ftrjnn Engine ti of 
Bombiy who w i* iunmr-up la*> t ytui 
Thi m >ck of phy was four irudd 
round off critch 

The 1 onour of hu,omm£ tilt chain 
plon for 108> vc out to Penan !ngi 
necr ( 3) le idmg the fit d after the 

(lr>< round he continued not < nly to 
maintain his !e ad but to increase it 
tver\ dnv and won the championship 
v ilh a fair degree of comfort Bis vie 


toty was very well deserved as ht had 
played exceedingly good golf in all 4 
round md hi aggregate of 319 put 
him t2 t r okcs ahe id of his nearest 
rival Madhu Mi ra Fnginee r not only 
won the thampunship but also the 
prize for the best nett seorc for the 4 
rounds with a total of 299 

Mndhu IV"i ia ( >) another \ery 

fine young golfer was second with a 
4 round gros total of 331 Always a 
ve ry consistent and ste sdv playci 
Mi ia would hn\e brought in better 
score if n few more putt hod drop 
ped for him 

Third and fourth were Yu uf Rota- 
wala ( 9) if Bombay and Decpak 

S.ibarwal ( 9)nfC r ikutti Both bo\ 
are good strikers of the ball and both 
did well m the championship 

Anothei young player who impres¬ 
sed greatly was Vikrampt Singh 




r/W SETS A 

-RECORD IN 
^PRODUCTION 


ATLAS hat *et a new record in 
production during 1964 and is 
now producing 1 bicycle In lei* 
than half a minute ATLAS, 
therefore maintains ks position 
as India s targesr manufacturer of. 
quality bicycles Over 20 00 000 
Atlas cycles are now running In 
India St abroid 


the atlas cycle industries ltd. someai - near on mi 

^ a . f fh> t«t (K« Arm«4 For«« lAfOugh C.W»i»*n St® #t 0«p» **««• 
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F«rgjn Engineer winner <1 tl 
Notional boys' golf championsh p 


(—10) of Delhi An exceedingly long 
hitter with a beautiful swing he is 
sure to open a winning account for 
himself m the very neai future Other 
good players wore Bill Hanna ( 9) a 

vuung American boy who competed 
Kavas Patel (—12) of Bombay Vi 
\eck Ubhtyakar ( -10) of Bangalore 
anel Manjit Singh (-17) of Delhi 
Mention mirt also be made of Goun- 
datta and Handas the two young boys 
fiom the Naldera Golf Club Although 
quite unused to a course as long as 
Chtmbur they placed consistently, the 
former putting very well indeed and 
both steadily improved their scores 
every day Another youngster to be 
c nnmended for his perseverance 
wus Momr Mecklui of Bombay 

Aftc r the conclusion of a very suc¬ 
cessful Championship which was most 
cfhocntly organised by the Captain of 
the Club Nasser Kureishi, and his 
Championship Committee the prizes 
were given away by Colonel 
Sawhny, the President of the Indian 
Golf Union 

In retrospect, it may be considered 
how much potential talent there is 
among the young golfers of India, and 
w hik very well-deserved congratula¬ 
tions are due to the new Champion, 
Krjan Fngmeer, and to the runner- 
up Madhu Mlsra we must not forget 
the other talented youngsters whose 
names we hope to sfe figuring promi- 
n< ntly in coming events It is also to 
1 1 hoped that the Indian Golf Union 
will find means to encourage boys who 
'-how interest and promise and that 
*he Championship will attract bigger 
i itnes in future years 
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I NTER-COLLEGIATE sports domi¬ 
nated the sporting calendar of au¬ 
nty of Bombay during the week un¬ 
der review As usual, cricket matches 
provided entertaining fare. While the 
spectators’ enthusiasm could be un¬ 
derstood, it is to be regretted that in 
their hour of joy or disappointment 
they should take the law into their 
own hands and invade the playing 
grounds. On one or two occasions, it 
was an unusual sight for the sporting 
Bombay crowd to have thrown over¬ 
board the norms of sports in venti¬ 
lating their disapproval. 

Besides cricket, athletics, which 
lasted for three days at the Univer¬ 
sity grounds, provided keen competi¬ 
tion among the participants This 
time the women’s hockey champion¬ 
ship clash between the Sophia and 
St. Xavier’s became a marathon on*- 
and each time the rival teams fought 
tooth and nail for the crown 

In the Inter-collegiate cricket final, 
Siddharth College, the reigning cham¬ 
pions, retained the Ibrahim Rahim - 
tool a Trophy when they defeated 
Ruia College by five wickets. This Is 
their tenth success in collegiate cric¬ 
ket. 



ShaOj ('hcirey LOplam of Siddnrfh Coillrqt ncciving thf Sn Ibrohim 
Rahimtoola Shield for the Inter-Collegiate Cricket* Chompionihip, 


Ituia, former champions, batting 
fn * t were all out lor 215 runs They 


Siddharth 
WIN AGAIN 


Hu »l weio thud with 22 points In 
tin women's team t hampmnship, tin 
<hampions daunt ri 50 points while 
Sophia College la*d ' *\v s champion , 
tould coil* et only 18, and Paile 15 
Eight meet r*ronb wm rieaWi in 
the 3-d.iy champion >hip c ’ Dinshaw 
Vnnadnlal of GSM claimed the 110 
nut res hurdles in a record timing of 
15 fi second' lowcimg the existing 
maik by 0 3 Mcond* # 

Awtar Singh o* Khalsa Cnllrgt won 
the Fr Fell Trophy with a tally of 
M12 points by winning the pentath- 
b n 


By V VENKATESWARAN 


started in brilliant fashion. Their 
stalwart and skipper, Vilas Godbole 
gave them a magnificent start when 
he scored 113 runs But the course of 
the game took a different turn and the 
initiative slipped to the fielding side 
The scoreboard which read 170 runs 
for the loss of two wickets soon read 
seven wickets for 190. The damage 
was caused by the spinners, Shlval- 
kar and Ambiye. The innings came 
to an end for 215 runs. The feature of 
Hula's performance was the century 
by skipper Godbole. Godbole has been 
batting consistently tbis season and 
was rightly selected for the Bombay 
Cricket Association's match against 
the visiting Ceylon team. 

When Siddharth College began 
their innings, Ruia's left-arm pace 
bowler, Sushil Sangbvl, struck early 
blows when he had the wickets of 
Subash Tipnis and Vijay Karkhanis. 
Both the batsmen failed to open their 
account. The champions failed to re* 
cover from the early shocks and it 
was left to the tailenders to salvage 
reputation, They wagged mer* 


rily, the last three batsmen alone [ 
collecting 111 runs They were all out . 
for 201 runs Sudhakar Shctty played ' 
a dashing innings to score 55 runs in | 
59 minutes. i 

Once again Ruia College failed to i 
take advantage of their good start | 
Once their star performers, Vilas 
Godbole, and Ashok Wadekar left the 
scene, the batting collapsed .Godbole 
(52) and Wadekar (43) were the top- I 
scorers of the side’s total of 228 luns. 

Despite early shocks, Siddharth I 
College came into then own m their 
second innings thanks to a fighting | 
innings by skipper Shiraj Dharscy 
and Vijny Karkhanis, The latter’s 
association with Shankar More for 
the fourth wicket realised 91 runs i 
• • • 

In Inter-collegiate athletics, as ex¬ 
pected, competitors from St Xavier’s 
College reigned supreme, They won 
both the men's and women's team 
championships. As against their 82 
points, their nearest rivals, Law Col¬ 
lege, could collect only 36. G. S Me- 
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ASIAN BADMINTON AT LUCKNOW 


By OUR CORRESPONDENT 


T HE staging of the First Asian 
badminton championships in 
Lucknow liom October 30 to Nov¬ 
ember 14 is estimated to cost the 
U P Badminton Association Hs 
2 00 000 Mi B N Hoy giving this 
infoimatum to newsmen sud that 
the tentative ptoposjls of income 
and expenditure had been approved 


by the Association's executive com* 
mittee One of the proposals to 
raise funds was to issue 2,000 do* 
nation cards of Hs. 100 each 
throughout the country. It was also 
decided to secure grants of Ks. 
80,000 from the All-India Council of 
Sports and Rs 50,000 from the U P, 
Government and the State Sports 
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Council The Association, he said, 
expected a sum of Rs. 60,000 as 
gate receipts. 

The chief attraction of the cham¬ 
pionships will be the Tunku Abdul 
Rehman Gold Cup, for which 14 
Asian countries are expected to 
contend It will be played on Davis 
Cup lines—two singles, a doubles 
and two reverse singles In addi¬ 
tion, an open badminton tourna¬ 
ment for men, women and Juniors 
will also be orgamsed in which top 
ranking stars from Denmark and 
USA. are also expected to take 
part. 

Left hander P S. Chawla won 
the Allahabad University badmin¬ 
ton men's singles title defeating 
S R Bhist in the final by 1M and 
15-11 Former National junior 
champion Damayanti Subedai won 
two titles In the women’s singles 
final, she outplayed Kamla ManraJ 
11-1 and 11-5. Subedai *s fluent back¬ 
hand shots and smashes proved too 
good for her opponent In partner¬ 
ship with Desmond Sewak. Dama¬ 
yanti defeated S R Bhist and 
Kamla Manral 15*3 and 15-0 M 
Lall and S. R. Bhist annexed the 
men’s doubles title beating D C 
Srivastava and Desmond Sewak 
15*9, 6*15 and 15-4 Mr. E L Chow- 
fin presided and gave away the 
trophies. 


see 


U P Police won the team cham 
pionship in the fifth U P, Amateur 
athletics championships, held at the 
Regional Sports Stadium of Go- 
raknpore on January 17, 18 and 
19. They scored 102 points follow¬ 
ed by Diesel Locomotive Works. 
Varanasi (32). 

Gorakhpore District won the wo¬ 
men’s team championship with 45 
points followed by Goxakhpore Uni¬ 
versity with 31 points. Gorakhpore 
also won the girls’ team champion¬ 
ship with 60 points, followed by 
Deona with 19 points. Lucknow 
District won the boys championship 
with 61 points followed by Gorakh¬ 
pore District with 31 points. 

Amarjit Singh of D.LW. Vara¬ 
nasi was adjudged the best male 
athlete with 13 points while Miss 
Chittra Palit of Lucknow (30 
points) came off best among wo¬ 
men. Jahangir Anwar of Kanpur 
(13 points) and Miss Godavari of 
Gorakhpore District (26 points) 
won the boys* and girle* individual 
honours. 

Allahabad’s Maharaj Singh Va¬ 
clav and Ha Singh of Meerut wire 
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adjudged the best athletes of the 
U.P, State Inter-Regional Schools 
atheltics championships held at 
the Lucknow Police Lines, They 
secured 11 points each Meerut an¬ 
nexed the girls' teem championship 
($3) followed by Varanasi (19) and 
Oorakhpore <14) Gorakhpote won 
the boys’ team title with 39 points. 
Bareilly came next with 28 and 
Allahabad 21. The overall team 
championship was annexed by 
Gorakhpore with 52 points follow* 
ed by Meerut (50), Altogether ten 
State records, including two Na¬ 
tional marks, were set up in the 
three-day meet. 

• • • 


Controller of Defence Accounts 
(Pensions) Allahabad annexed the 
Mohabir Prasad Memorial hockey 
trophy of Rae Bareily defeating 
Mahatma Gandhi Degree College 
of Rae Bareily at the M.G College 
ground in the final by five goals to 
nothing C.D.A. (PVs skipper and 
right winger K. N. Tripathi, play¬ 
ing with great dash netted the first 
three in a row Left back K N. 
Snvastava scored the fourth goal 
otT a short corner and the fifth was 
scored by Anandjoo Earlier, C. D 
A <P> had beaten the Rae Bareily 
City Club 4-0 (K. N Tnpathi 2, 
An and joe 2) and scored a mentori 
ous 1-0 win over K Y A Kanpur 
by a solitary goal scored by K NT. 
Tripathi five minutes before the 
end. In the semi-final, C.DA (P) 
defeated the Rae Bareily Sporting 
Club by the noirowest of margins 
Tripathi getting the all-important 
goal Tripathi was the architect of 
his team.s victoncs and was the 
mam goal getter with 7 goals. 


The final of the Mayor's hockey 
trophy of Agra between Delhi 
Transport Undertaking and Bro 
there. Club, Agra ended in a 1-1 
draw. It was decided that the two 
teams should share the trophy. The 
toss of the coin favoured the Bro¬ 
thers Club and they will keep the 
trophy for the first six months 


• • # 


A strong and well-knit Anglo- 
Bengali Intermediate College team 
annexed the Inter-Institutional cric¬ 
ket championship of Allahabad for 
the second successive year defeat¬ 
ing Government Intermediate Col¬ 
lege, as a result of two days* play 
nn G.I.C. ground by an innings and 
160 runs. This match aroused great 
interest among the local fans and 
a crowd estimated at about 4,000 
turned up to see the final. 

A fine unbeaten century by Bilal 
(100) and grand all round perfor¬ 
mances by skipper Mohammed 
Tanf and Suhail helped ABIC to 
score this facile victory. 

Batting first, G.I. College were 
all out for 96 runs. Opener Riyasat 
scored 26. The first wicket stand 
between Riyasat and Shake*) wan 
worth 80 runs. The last wicket 
Stand, between Manmohan Das and 
Prskash Dube, also added 30. Tali 
ftd&ail (right arm leg spinner* 
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M. Tarif, a U.P, Ranji Trophy 
player, took two for 35. 

ABIC, who were 127 for four on 
the opening day declared their in¬ 
nings at 336 for five wickets. U.P, 
school boy cricketer Bilal batted 
attractively for his century. He ex¬ 
celled in elegant cuts and leg-side 
strokes. Hamid (33), Skipper Mo¬ 
hammad Tanf (50), Suhail (50), 
and Sharfuddin (50 not out) ham¬ 
mered the G.I.C, attack into sub¬ 
mission Bilal was associated in 


two big stands. His fifth wicket 
stand with Suhail was worth 112 
runs and his broken sixth wicket 
partnership with Sharfuddin added 
97 runs. 

Facing a huge first innings deficit 
of 240, G l.C. were skittled out for 
a paltry 80 in their second knock. 
Tarif and Suhail took three and 
four for 26 and 16 runs respective¬ 
ly. Suhail bagged altogether 10 for 
36 runs m 16 overs of which two 
were maidens 
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YOUNG PEOPLE 
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PHILLIPS 
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I’. C. PODDAR 

formerly erf denial ond now ploying for Rajasthan, is another of the young Indians ftnd'hg 
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Nawab Singh (Punjab) claims the 
5,000 metres, 
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A BOUT 500 competitors from 13 
States, who gathered at Chandi¬ 
garh for the Third All-India Inter- 
State athletics championships, put up 
excellent performances and by the 
time the last event was over they had 
erased 15 meet records and equalled 
two. Mr. Ham Kishan, Chief Minister, 
performed the opening ceremony and 
Mr. Hafiz Mohammed Ibrahim, Go¬ 
vernor, declared the meet closed. 

Rippling with muscle, K, L. Powell 
of Mysore proved to be the fastest per¬ 
son in the country. In winning the 100 
and 200 metres he also had the dis¬ 
tinction of creating new records in 
both the events. Tall, well-built San- 
tiesh Sodhi of Delhi, emulated Powell 
with two record-breaking victories in 
both the women’s sprints. E. Zazarte 
(boys) and CUitra Palit (girls) also 
claimed the double distinction in 
sprints. Kamlesh Chhatwal of Delhi 
was another outstanding competitor 
in the women’s events. She won the 
javelin, discus and shot put. 

The new records (with the old in 
brackets) established during the meet 
- were: Men: 100 metres: K. L. Powell 
(Mysore) 10.7 see. (K. L. Powell— 
10,8 sec.); 200 metres: K. L. Powell 
(Mysore) 21.8 sec. (K. L. Powel!) 
(Mysore)—22.0 sec. 1963, Jagdish 
Singh (Punjab) ,1863, Makhan Singh 


Manga Pom (Rajasthan) was an ea6y 
winner in the 10,000 metres. 


Inter-State A thletics 


By M. t. KAPUR 


(Punjab) 1964; 4 x 100 metres relay: 
Bihar 42,0 sec. (Maharashtra 42.4 
sec.); 4 x 400 metres relay: Punjab 3 
min. 17.3 sec. (Punjab 3 min. 17.4 
sec.); 20 Km. walk: Padam Singh 
(Rajasthan) lhr. 39 min. 26.6 sec. 
(Padam Singh—Punjab, 1 hr. 42 min. 
28 sec.); 50 Km. walk: Ram Narain 
(Rajasthan) 4 hrs. 36 mins. 11.4 secs, 
(Balbir Singh—Punjab, 4 hrs. 54 mins. 
16.0 secs.); Marathon: Dhaha Singh 
(Punjab) 2 hrs. 29 mins. 19 secs. 
(Gulzara Singh (U.P.) 2 hrs. 36 mins. 
13.8 secs.); High jump; A jit Singh 
(Andhra Pradesh) 1.94 metres (Sa 
ranjit Singh—Punjab 1.92 metres) 
Hammer throw: Ajmer Singh (Pun 
jab) 52.75 metres (Ajmer Singh- 
Punjab—51.89 metres); Decathlon: 
Amarjit Singh (Rajasthan) 5799 points 
(Harnek Singh—Punjab—5347 points). 


Women: 80 metres hurdles: V, Pe 


ters (Maharashtra) 11.9 secs. (V 
Peters—Maharashtra—12.5 secs); 100 
metres: Sandesh Sodhi (Delhi) 12.6 
sec. (S. D’Souza (Maharashtra—1963 
—Sandesh Sodhi—Delhi—1964) 
secs) 


Girls: 80 metres hurdles: Harpa) 
(Punjab) 13.9 secs. (K. N. Ulchilkar 
—Maharashtra—14.5 secs.); 200 me¬ 
tres: Sofia Khatun (West Bengal) 27.3 
Sec. (G. Wakefield—Delhi—27.4 secs); 
Long jump: Ruby Nandy (Bengal) 
4.85 metres (Ruby Nandy—W. Ben¬ 
gal—4.84 metres). 
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Punjab and Bombay won tbe team damply , 
ships for men and women coiiectbf 41 »nJ 25 
points respectively in tbe All-India Inter-Univer¬ 
sity athletics championships held at Jaipur on 
January 1 and 2. Several new records were 
established during tbe meet 
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French Team Lose 

A IaARGE holiday crowd of hockey 
enthusiasts saw the touring 
French team in action and gave them 
a good hand even alter the Mysore 
State XI had txatcn them bv i goal 
to one Playing on the Sullivan Tolice 
Ground, Bangalore, uhire the ball 
tiavels much faster than on turf and 
ball control makts it difficult unless 
the players are u od to it the My>orc 


team completely outplayed their op¬ 
ponents. 

But for the stubborn defence of the 
Frenchman and the poor ffmsh of the 
Mysore forwards the victory margin 
would easily have passed the half-a- 
doren mark The Mysore centre-for¬ 
ward Antony actually mesmerised the 
Prenthrmn with his superb ball con¬ 
trol and tp<cd 

With the game barely 3 minutes 
old Antony trapped a long corner hit 
and passed it to Austin D’Cruz, who 
easily netted the ball, to open the 
account Accepting a neat pass from 
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inside-right Passett the Trench cen¬ 
tre-forward Vanpoulle equalised 
amidst great cheers. Nagaraj took 
credit for scoring the 2nd goal When 
he accepted a nice pass from Antony 
to put Mysore ahead After the inter¬ 
val, Mysore had quite a few chances 
but poor finish prevented them from 
forging ahead. D’Cruz scored the 
third goal from a back pass by Naga- 
raj. Undaunted, the Frenchmen 
fought back with great determination 
and zeal but were unable to break 
through the Mysore defence in which 
Inder Singh and Murthy were very 
prominent—M. G. Vtjayasaratht. 


sports in Jamshedpur. Sports play an Important part In the life of 

Jamshedpur The Keenan Stadium, venue of many thrilling events, and the covered 
badminton stadium, the only one in the State, are examples of the excellent facilities 
Jamshedpur provides for indoor and outdoor games. 

The many fine athletes and sportsmen Jamshedpur has produced have brought credit to 
the State as well as the countrv. 
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Viet Nsmb!« 



Behind the strength <rf Viet Nam ha ini^twfctte^i/ soccer stands 


?* ‘he Central Accounting Office un¬ 
til IMS when he Joined the Josh 
Rieckerman firm, a representative of 
such famous German industrial 
plants as Fulda, Vata, Umomatex, 
Pelikan and the 4-century-old Prym. 
While working for the Poit de Com¬ 
merce, Kernelorfer devoted all hi* 
spare time to help “give a backbone" 
to the Port’s soccer team which 
quickly became one of the fir^t class 
teams of the country From +hi * team, 
or rather from Korndorfer \ potential 
fathering, later emerged the coun- 
try’s best dulled soccer talent* such 
as Thanh, Ho. Hung I, Hung II Due 
I and Sang Among these, Thanh ha* 
become the captain of the EMG 
team (the team of the VNAF Gene¬ 
ral Staff) now champion* of Viet 
Nam Daddy Football, of course, che¬ 
rished him mtrt and ha* adopted him 
a* his own offspring 


(he venerable figure of a Gemma who has mode the country 


All On Hi* Back' 


hi* home. 

By A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


EN the national soccer team of 
Viet Nam were playing the Ma¬ 
layan team at the Mcrdeka Games m 
Kuala Ltimpui m 196d, they room¬ 
ed to be unsettled right from the 
start At the end of the first quarter, 
they were led 0 2 by their op¬ 
ponent* to the wild delight of the 
crowd Among the tanks of Viet 
Nam’s supporters, a flustered old 
white man thought he was facing the 
biggest challenge of his life as he 
wutchrd the VN team lagging and 
apparently doing no better than 
“praying for the breaks” At half 
time, the score was still 0-2, and the 
old man, in a locker-room dramatic 
talk shouted to “his” players 
“Listen, boys, I’ll jump to my death 
from the 9th storev of my hotel if 
you lose” 1 

The threat had its effect when the 
game resumed, which you may not 
guess It was like a fanning wind for 
the smouldering eleven who withm 
minutes went up in flames to the 
great astonishment of the spectators 
Smothering the Malayan attack* they 
quickly drew 2-2, then went in front 
to stay 3-2 until the end From his 
lookout station, the old man no long¬ 
er thought of jumping anywhere He 
stood still and waited for the 'boys" 
to jump to his embrace. 

The Idol 

The Viet Namesc eleven did their 
best at that Merdeka game aa at 
other international tournaments* 
They had to. Not only because were 
they defending the national colours 
but also because the old man was 
there You will understand when you 
knew his nickname The players, the 
Sports reporters, the fans—even the 
toddlers hanging about the stadium- 
call him 'Tap* football’ For the 

t 


national team, Daddy is more than a 
father He is their idol, their fetish, 
whose words haye the magic power 
of making the best of the worst situa¬ 
tion 

Daddv football now 64 years old, 
is a German His name is Friedrich 
Korndorfer The name is a little diffi¬ 
cult to pronounce but the door to his 
heart, home and offit e has alw ays 
stood wide for any soccer player m 
Viet Nam, and many of them, thank*, 
to him, have gone on to the heights 
of their caieer The white-haired, 
husky patriaxch wa* recently elected 
by sportsmen and sports editors as the 
“number one supporter of Viet Na- 
mese sports” 

Good Background 

Born in Hassia, a locality on the 
Rhine, some 180 kilometres from 
Bonn, Germany, Korndorfer has a 
background that fits him well for his 
work as an international promoter of 
sportsmanship After fighting in the 
German ranks during World War I, 
he joined the French “Legion Etran- 
gere” m 1922 and travelled exten¬ 
sively through Spain, Turkey, Italy 
and North Africa Wherever he went, 
the young man distinguished himself 
both as a soccer player and a soldier, 
winning some high French decora¬ 
tions “But I always remain German 
at heart 1 *, he said He did not elabo¬ 
rate but his interviewer understood 
that for a German at heart, white or 
coloured makes no difference, and 
race is no barrier—-just why he has 
made his home in Viet Nam, with a 
Viet Namese wife and hundreds of 
soccer players as his “children'*. 

Korndorfer arrived in Viet Nam in 
April 1936 He worked for the Direc¬ 
tion du port de Commerce as Chief 


“But all of them and all the others, 
the champions and the non ham- 
pions, arc m> bovs , Daddy says M So 
that though I sometimes thought of 
going back to Germany to spend my 
old days there I never could make 
up my mind on leaving them I have 
them all on my back”. 

In fact, it would not be less true to 
say that Daddy Football is the soul 
of this popular sport in Viet Nam 
He does not support only one team, 
he is for all teams, giving advice, 
awards, gifts, monei, equipment, 
meals and drinks to all He is seen at 
any match, on any field where at 
each half time, he inevitably offers 
deliciou* oranges to both opposing 
teams Any plaver can come to hi* 
office at anv tune and ask for a pair 
of shoes or a new shirt, he never re¬ 
fuses And each holiday at the Kom- 
dorftr home n the occasion for a 
little banquet at which the guests are 
not only his ’Children’ but also the 
“friends of his children” who may 
not be interested in soccer at all T 
am not a millionaire and I can say 
without regret that I could have been 
driving a Mercedes and living m a 
luxurious villa, had soccer not exist¬ 
ed in this world' 

Daddy says he believes VictNamest 
soccer will reach greater heights es¬ 
pecially if it can secure the service of 
a topflight international coach “Viet 
Nam's* leading teams including the 
EMG the Police and the Youth 
teams, now have a technique which 
is not bad at all Their speed has 
often been fatal to visiting players 
Of course, our sun usually has a part 
in it And the public, too 

“The ups and downs of a team 
never discouraged me A soccer play¬ 
er, you know is like a race horse. 
You care for it the week long, and it 
arrives last at fhe finish line Only 
good morale under any circumstance 
and sportsmanship really matter.** 

The Korndorfers now live at a 
modest house in a quiet locality with 
their 20-year-old ion, their own 
Henri Jacques Korndorfer Is a “foot* 
baUeur’* too, plaving with high 
school team 
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NEW National Tennis 
CHAMPION 


By R KRISHNASWAMY 


W HILF Ramanathan Krishnan h 
been l lie reigning National 
tennis champion in men's singles, 
th< women'* singles title has been 
t hanging hands almost every year 
Mis Marion Law, wife of a New 
Zealand High Commission diplomat, 
spi mg a surprise when she claim¬ 
ed th* women’s singles title in the 
National-» played in January at the 
pu tin* >qut (>>mkhana Club courts 
m Delhi d* feat mg the Asian cham 
pion TVnv s Nirupnma Vasant of 
Mahat ashtr 1 in two straight sets 
(6-4 and 0-4) Mrs Law’s victoiv 
was hail* d h\ all, toi it came so 
so< a utoi Miss Vasant's triumph in 
the A lau aa well as her consistent 
ptifoimance in other regional 
* hampnmships that followed Mrs 
Law \ictory was no fluke, for 
fur lie i in the semi-final, she had 
bfatin Miss Lakshmi Mahadevan 
6-3 and 8—f? 

ttith Begum Khan as her partner 
M i > Law had also bagged the 



Aoon champion Nirupa-na 

Volant seen m action agamst Mr* 
Law in the women's singles final 


women's doubles title defeating Miss 
Vasant and Mess Leela Punjabi (2 6 
6 3 6-3) Mis Law was the first to 
claim a ‘'double" in the champion¬ 
ship. 

In thieo matches m the women * 
Mngles, vi/ quarter-final semi 
finrd and final, she defeated Miss 
Sh.vikala Murthi (6-4 and 6-3) Mrs 
Lakshmi Muhadevan and Miss Nj 
rupama Vasant 

The New Zealander’s forehand 
shot* vi ere poweiful against Miss 
Mum hi In the semi finals against 
\lis* Lakshmi Mahadevan Mrs 



k Knihnun, who retained the men's 
singles title, plays a backhand 
stroke 



Mrs Law, winner of the women's 
mgles in the National and Northern 
India lawn tennis championships at 
Delhi 


Law f went all out to outclass her 
opponent by her supUb all-round 
perfoimance and reached the Anal 
Th* final too ^aw Mrs Law and 
Miss Vasant ai then best, each 
icelmg off a \aru*t\ of siiokt. But 
the New Zealandoi no doubt plav- 
ed a better game and cl umed the 
title 

Mis Law’s success in the women's 
doubles with Begum Khan as part- 
net was all the mme ci editable, for 
it was onI> in the Nationals that 
they had played as partnot; fox the 
first time Both combined extremely 
well and Begum Khan played the 
same type of gam* as Mis Law 

Mis Law hails fiom Wellington 
and came to India m M«> last llei 
interest in the game was so gieat 
that within a few months of her 
arrival she participated m the Delhi 
State championship and emerged 
winner beating Manju Gupta She 
conceded only one game to Manju 
In the first set (6-1 and 6-0) 


The 84-year-old New Zealander is 
8* 6*' tall. Since she started playing , 
tennis at the age of 13* t utf w Ji 
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m the game knew no bound# 
and naturally, therefore, she en¬ 
joys playing it regularly it was a 
treat to watch the nimble figure 
moving fast all over the court Her 
husband is also a keen tenuis play¬ 
er, and both of them have flayed 
many a mixed doubles match, 
though without much success He 
too participated m the Nationals in 
men s singles, and mixed doubles 
with his wife as partner 

Mrs Law's tennis career at home 
was a successful one She was the 
junior champion for four years (1954 
to 1958) of Wellington Province She 
had also won the New Zealand ju¬ 
nior singles and doubles in 1958 
She was ranked m various positions 
during 1958-63, the highest being No 
3 In 1961 she claimed the senior 
doubles and was top player m Wei 
ling ton Province continuously from 
1980 

In a brief chat with me after a 
couple of days of her victory, Mrs 
Law said that the Indian climate 
was hotter than that of New Zea¬ 
land She found the Gymkhana 
courts quite fast As expected, she 
d<r lined to comment on her oppo- 


neats performances in the Nation¬ 
als. In a sensational triumph she Is 
modest She did not attribute to her¬ 
self any sterling quality but 
merely said that she only cashed in 
on her opponents' errors But those 
who watched the energetic lady on 
the court would not agree with this 
statement for she had positive match- 
wmning strokes She does not 
adopt any particular tactics, but 
plays with great consistency com¬ 
mitting fewer errors Mrs Law did 
not receive training or coaching 
from anyone but learnt the game 
all on her own Though in India she 
plavs only tennis, in New Zealand 
she was equally good in badminton 
and basketball And m the lattei 
game she ha? represented her 
country Like ether foi signers, Mr 
and Mrs Law find India fascinating 
and the people very friendly 

When asked about hci future 
plans, pat came the ieply "I have 
no plans at present I am quite hap¬ 
py playing tennis at the Club 1 
play tennis for enjoyment ” 


A fine overhead smash by R A J 
Hewitt in the National 
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wow & pifitmi 


“QAVING it with flowers*’ (of 
which garlanding is a familiar 
species) is a popular, traditional 
and very high form of appreciation 
in India. Sometimes, the very 
anfiety or excitement might get 
the better of one’s good intentions 
and is liable to make them \ gar¬ 
lands) prick—causing pain instead 
of pleasure, to the recipient, defea¬ 
ting the very purpose* of the action* 

Typical of the journalistic axiom 
that news has a tendency of not 
unoften gushing forth from the 
mainstream but trickling through 
the side-channtls, we have a line 
on the first day’s play of the first 
India-Ceylon unofficial Test at Ban¬ 
galore. We are told that Dilip Sar- 
desai ,who at last won the hand 
he had so n&siduosly “wooed” 
(maiden ‘Test* century), had to 
weigh delight and dole together 
as “the field was invaded by thou 
sands of exuberant students who 
lumped the fence and ran towards 
the batsman The police launched 
a fierce cane charge and Sardcsai 


unfortunately sustained an injury 
which puf him out of action for a 
few minutes.” 

One need be no thought-reader, 
to tell that Sardcsai murt havo 
‘regretted” realising the cricke¬ 
ter’s dream of scoring a century 
in a representative match 1 He 
might have even slightly altered 
the Biblical saying and uttered 
“Lord* save me from such friends 
and wcll-wisheis ” 


Merchants “No” 

The one man, who even at the 
risk of being misunderstood and 
maligned, positively discouraged 
this pioctice is Vijay Merchant, 
Did he not say a firm “no” to a 
young garlander at Madras on sco¬ 
ring 50 against Les Ames’s Com¬ 
monwealth XI and was the vic¬ 
tim of “ire” poured forth m the 
"Letters to the Editor” column He 
rightly vindicated his stand in a 
statement to The Hindu on January 
22, 1951, thus. (The excuses for 
what is certdinly a long excerpt, 
lies on its important content)* 

“What a pity it was that the sport¬ 
ing crowd of Madras misunderstood 
my refusal yesterday (January 22) 
to accept a garland on the field 
when I completed my 50, While X 


quite appreciate the motive with 
which it was offered, I am one of 
those very few who believe that 
the game should not be allowed to 
be interrupted under any circum¬ 
stances at any time during the day 

“On this occasion one youngster 
came to the wicket to offer me a 
garland If this is allowed or en* 
couraged other youngsters will 
gradually follow in his footsteps 
and the game will go on being in¬ 
terfered with, as was the case in 
Bombay only o few y&ir$ ago, If 
that youngster had giwi me even 
a single flowei after my innings 
was over, either in the pavilion or 
outside the hours of play, ^ would 
have appreciated his gesture and 
would have been most grateful to 
him, for his kindness. But to ac¬ 
cept flowers on the field of play 
when a representative match is m 
progress, is to my humble way of 
thinking, encouraging a breach of 
discipline on the part of the public, 

“Apart from this aspect, I won¬ 
der how many people realise that 


the little breach quite often dis¬ 
turbs the concentration of the bats¬ 
man and may be instrumental in 
hi& dismissal immediately after¬ 
wards. As d humble student of the 
game, I have always felt that ap¬ 
preciation by the public of outstand¬ 
ing performances should not be de¬ 
monstrated m the middle of the pitch 
but in the pavilion or outside. 

“I have been on two cricket vi¬ 
sits to England and neveb in my 
experience has the game been in¬ 
terrupted as it was yesterday. We 
have taken to this English game 
seriously and most wholeheartedly, 
and let us all co-operate m keep¬ 
ing up the very high traditions of 
the game as it is played elsewhere 

“If I have m any way inadver¬ 
tently hurt or lrjured the sensitive¬ 
ness or feelings of my cricketing 
friends in Madras, I am extremely 
sorry but I du honestly feel that 
it is my duty as captain of your 
team to maintain the highest tra¬ 
ditions of the game I am sure that 
m* this I shall have the unstinted 
co-operation of the cricket public 
of Madras who, I have always 
maintained, have been and are the 
most sporting and intelligent spec¬ 
tators in the whole of the country.*’ 


tice simply because Sir Frank 
Worrell accepted two lemons as a 
token of appreciation. Sir Frank’s 
silence is no sign of approval, for 
as a guest he must doubtless have 
felt delicate to say or do anything 
that might wound the feelings ox 
the hosts. 

The Citrus Ceremony 

Human nature is not the same 
and everyone may not show the 
same consideration. Some may be 
frank, nay brutally frank, and even 
take it as an opportunity for ridi¬ 
culing as did Neil Harvey in his 
book, My World of Cricket , with 
the same relish as he dispatches a 
long hop to the fence, Harvey said: 

“All three of us (Contractor, 
O’Neill and Harvey) received the 
Indian century treatment—a garland 
of flowers around each of our necks 
on the completion of our hundredth 
run. The presentation apparently is 
a ritual with the spectators m India, 
and on this occasion two or three 
of them jumped the fence and rac¬ 
ed on the fit. Id to do the honours 
I can understand the garland of 
flowers but for the life of me I 
don’t know why one gets the le¬ 
mons as well In front of 30,000 peo¬ 
ple a batsman can feel a little ridi¬ 
culous, helplessly with flowers 
around his neck and a handful of 
lemons. Perhaps the lemons are 
added to give a sour touch to a 
sweet triumph’ , The citrus cere¬ 
mony Is only one of the strange 
things that happen to a player on 
the Indian tour. 

The technique with Colin Cowdrey 
was different. When a Delhi youngs¬ 
ter sprinted in Milkha Singh-style 
outpacing the policeman in hot pur¬ 
suit, Cowdrey deftly side-stepped 
and went on evading the garland 
till the pohsgman “arrested” him 

One can always expect Ken Bar¬ 
rington to do out of the ordinary 
If he has won many hearts, it is 
not only due to his superlative 
batting but his human qualities like 
mimicry and providing the welcome 
i elief by adding the necessary touch 
of humoui lo the serious tenor of a 
Test He, like a humorist, pro¬ 
vokes laughter suppressing his own 
sweat, toil and tears and making 
the people forget the stress and 
strain of life As in a humorist, 
one finds in him the quality of hu¬ 
manist Was it not in the M.C.C.’s 
match against South Zone at Hy¬ 
derabad in January, 1984 that he 
“struck work” and refused to resume 
baiting till his admirer, who was 
hauled up by the police for rushing 
into the ground and garlanding him 
on his century, was “released”. 
Only an announcement on the pub¬ 
lic microphone by Ghulam Ahmed 
that the intruder was not only "set 
free” but was accorded VIP treat¬ 
ment made him face the next deli¬ 
very from a South Zone bowler. 


Reprehensible 

Much more reprehensible is the 
habit of giving a “hearty pat.” 
Merchant saw no excuse for not One has only to experience it as a 
raising hts voice against thla prac- recipient Aft Jaow bow bactebw—- 


THE PAINS OF 
PLEASURE! 

By K. V GOPALA RATNAM 
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ing it can be* Little surprising this 
expression of goodwill by thousands 
is much more cruel than the Sul¬ 
tan's punishment in the Arabian 
Nights of a hundred whip lashes. 

If the police step in in the inter¬ 
ests of law and order and on the 
ground of preventing “assault” on 
a player, one can hardly blame, 
for they are performing their duty. 
One might even be prosecuted 
straightway for causing obstruction 
to a public servant from carrying 
on his duties Byron says that 
man’s control ends on the shores of 
the ocean; similarly a policeman’s 
Jurisdiction should naturally end on 
the boundary line of the playgiound 
and inside, it is the domain of the 
umpires where their writ runs 
through Unless help is sought, 
any crossing of the border can 
be termed as trespassing Perhaps, 
when excitement runs high, there 
is no inclination to indulge in hair¬ 
splitting legalities and the request 
for police help is taken for granted 

An Utopia! 

Some political thinkers and phi¬ 
losophers have visualised a stage 
wheie the police would be render¬ 


ed superfluous* They endow men with 
such discipline, where no erring 
actions would spring up and, even 
if they do, will be struck by re¬ 
morse and condemned to seu-ba- 
nishment. Sportsmen, included in 
the large family of which are those 
who watch, can usher in that state 
which looks like an Utopia. A sports¬ 
man is known for his angelic pa¬ 
tience of holding his enthusiasm m 
rem and not let emotion sweep him 
off his feet as to make him run 
amuck To put a veto to the prac¬ 
tice of garlandmg is to deny a 
member of the family—though pas¬ 
sive*—a say m the matter For, m 
this fraternity, a man who pays 
and watches from a distance runs 
through the same gamut of feel¬ 
ings—joy at the triumph and depres¬ 
sion at the reverse—as one active m 
the combat. 

Bearing shows the man and a 
sportsman being looked upon as all 
that the term “gentleman” con¬ 
notes plus an indefinable extra 
trait, he must show his feelings m 
a dignified manner One can either 
wait for lunch, tea oi close of play 
to seek out the hero to do him ho¬ 
nour that is his due, by not only 


giving a warm handshake but sho¬ 
wering all the choicest flowers. As 
the demands on the celebrity are 
likely to be heavy and exacting, 
oiie might even leave a garland 
with a tag, bearing tine name and 
address with the manager of the 
team or the officials of the Asso 
ciation conducting the Test, so that 
the recipient might have an idea 
of public generosity and, inciden¬ 
tally, have scope for scribbling a 
word of thanks-if so uk lined — 
which, along with his autograph, 
can serve as a souvenii worth pic- 
seiving Thus enthusiasm will be 
harnessed and not lost m n fleeting 
moment of glory 

“Garlands and bouquets", a rele- 
bnty once confided, “do not thnil 
met I am, on the olher hand sear¬ 
ed at the burden I have to carry 
in a tired and exhausted state 
My immediate wony is to keep 
the wolf out” All such tokens of 
appreciation—if small-ran be pool¬ 
ed in the respective stands or re 
nutted direct, for there <nn t no 
greater or thoughtful act than put 
ting “money in the pocket" which, 
incidentally, might as well mean 
putting heart into the man 
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Freedom of thought, expression, dissemination of 
news and information—the loss of these freedoms can 
make a mockery of that larger freedom we hold so 
dear! 

India's 1963-64 imports bill was Rs, 1,149 crores: Of this only 
ITEM # crores was for newsprint: In 1956 the newsprint import 

* bUI was Rs 6 66 crores: No increase in 8 years. 

Average pages for newsprint entitlement are pegged at 1957 
ITEM • fe'fcls Buffer stocks are frozen at 1959 consumption: Circulations 
are restricted to 1961 level. Could there be a stricter control! 

Even newsprint tonnage consumed according to Government 
ITEM! notifications amounting to 2%—3 months' entitlement has not 
been replaced. 

The number of daily newspapers in India in 1956 was 424, In 1964 
it rose to 610 — an increase of 186 in daily newspapers alone. 
Hundreds of weeklies and periodicals have also made their appearance 
since 1956: But the foreign exchange allocation for newsprint has 
remained stationary. 

Issued by The Indian & Eastern Newspaper Society 
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r ift sweat and toil to beat records 
goes on apace. At every athletics 
meeting we hear that such and such 
a record has been equalled or broken, 
or that somebody has Just failed to 
beat the best-ever performance for a 
track event, a Jump or a throw. How 
long can this go on? Does the sub¬ 
conscious striving of the athlete to 
beat a record have an adverse psy¬ 
chological effect on his effort 7 Can 
the 100 yards be runs in 9 sec , the 
mile in 31 minutes, the high-jump 
bar cleared at 7 ft 8 in (2 330m ) 
and the pole-vault bar reach 20 ft 
(6 058m) 7 

1 will say at once that if an ath¬ 
lete is preoccupied with thoughts of 
records his performance must be af¬ 
fected adversely Above all, mental 
and physical relaxation is essential 
to top performances The physiologi¬ 
cal aspect however, is more impor¬ 
tant than the psychological The hu¬ 
man body, after all, is a machine 
which can only perform according to 
its build and maximum capacity 


proportion to the loss. Severe muscu¬ 
lar exercise can raise the metabolic 
rate about 15 times. The muscles be¬ 
come saturated with lactic, and pyru¬ 
vic acids which may cause cramp and 
lower efficiency. More oxygen is then 
required to neutralise these acids. 
The trained athlete uses mostly car¬ 
bohydrate and lipoid (an extract of 
fat), but an unlimited quantity of 
these cannot be eaten in time to 
store them up for outstanding per¬ 
formances, and pain in muscles may 
be actually due to damage to cells 

In violent exercise the heart and 
ail the organs and functions are ex¬ 
posed to considerable stress, but the 
healthy heart has a margin of safety 
which prevents strain—by which I 
mean an injury—when it is stretched 
beyond its normal limits It is the 
nervous system which breaks down 
m athletes and not the heart The 
average heart at rest expels 31 minces 
blood at each beat and the pulse is 
usually 72 per minute This mean^ 
that 72 litres of blood arc expelled 


mtot A numbs 


matise himself. After violent physi¬ 
cal exercise the temperature of the 
body may be raised as much as three 
degrees and the heat-regulating cen¬ 
tre may be upset. There Is increased 
loss of salt which should be replaced 
by saline drinks. Unfortunately the 
Olympic Games have often taken 
place in the heat of summer. 

The next Olympics are to take 
place in Mexico City m 1968. 
This city is 7,400 ft <2,255m) 
above sea-level, and those who 
are unacclimatised suffer from 
breathlessness and a diminution 
m muscular performance, owing to 
the low oxygen content of the air 
British athletes will certainly be 
placed at a great disadvantage In 
order for the red blood corpuscles to 
carry more oxygen they have to be 
increased greatly in number from five 
million up to eight million per cubic 
centimetre, the haemoglobin also is 
increased, the lungs have to expand 
more fully, the heart beats more 
strongly and the body is generally 
supplied with more blood It takes a 
few days to several weeks to become 
adjusted I hope, therefore, that Bri¬ 
tain’s athletes will be taken out to 
Mexico City several weeks before the 
Games 

An athlete anxious to improve his 
time may overtrain the pub#-rate 
then increases blood-pressure fails 
muscles become weaker, appetite de¬ 
crease and he loses weight, and be¬ 
comes depressed Is it worth expos 
ing athletes to all these dangers and 
pitfalls in order to break records 7 
We cannot expect many more re¬ 
cords to be broken on the track un¬ 
less athletes carry oxygen cylinders 
and have intravenous glucose drips 
stuck in their arms—(Indian Copy 
right By special arrangement with 
World Sports . Official magazine of 
the British Olympic Association) 


SWEAT AND 
TOIL OF RECORD 
BREAKING 

By DB J L. BLONSTEIN 


The efficiency of the body as a ma¬ 
chine is only 33-per-cent, even in the 
fully-trained athlete 

Firstly, let us consider respiration 
The athlete inhales air which passes 
from the lungs mto the blood-stream 
The oxygen is transported to the tis¬ 
sues and the muscles which cannot 
act without it A certain amount of 
carbon dioxide is necessary in the 
blood, for when a physical effort is 
required more oxygen is utilised and 
the carbon dioxide then stimulates 
the breathing centre in the brain to 
make the lungs breathe more deeply 
and faster, thus taking in more oxy¬ 
gen 

There is, however A a limit to the 
latter The maximum intake ot an is 
120 litres per minute and the maxi¬ 
mum oxygen intake is four to five 
litres per minute The blood also car¬ 
ries glucose to the brain and muscles, 
without which they cannot function 
The blood cannot carry an unlimited 
quantity of glucose and hence the 
performance of the muscle is limited 
to the nourishment and oxygen it 
obtains. 

During strenuous effort the oxygen 
and glucose are naturally used up 
rapidly and cannot be replaced in 


m each minute During extreme oxer 
tion the rate of the heart may go up 
to 160 per minute, the blood pressure 
may go up to 180f 100 (relatively 
high), and as much as tight gallons 
of blood may be pumped every mi 
nut© One does not have to be a phy 
siologist to realise that the heart 
muscle cannot perform beyond the 
colossal figure There is no doubt 
that certain individuals are physical¬ 
ly built for certain events Long-dis¬ 
tance runners have relatively largt 
hearts with a ratio to body weight of 
l 46 4 as compaiei with 1 63 8 in 
shortcr-di*lance runners 

At the end of sficnuous physical 
effort the athlete presents a picture 
of distress, the face may be distort¬ 
ed, pinched and pale, or congested to 
the colour of beetroot, he may be 
gasping for breath, the pulse weak 
and rapid, and cold perspiration may 
be present Giddiness, nausea vomit¬ 
ing, collapse, fainting and even un¬ 
consciousness may occur These signs 
and symptoms represent a collapse 
of the nerves and arteries of the 
body, the exhaustion of adrenalin and 
blood sugar and over-heating 

In hot climates it takes the train¬ 
ed athlete at least a week to accli- 
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W ITH children of all ages, games are 
the elixir of life Unlike the eld¬ 
ers the youngsteis never complain of 
weathi r, play equipment and such like 
They are at home and happj with al¬ 
most anything Despite the fact that 
parents try to take kids awa> from 
sun and ram, they lernain where they 
wish to be and enjoy their play ac¬ 
tivities They seem to believe m the 
saying “Make hav when the sun 
shines" and they also like to make 
hay when it rains* 

Gifted with the power of concen¬ 
tration the children can forget them¬ 
selves and get absorb* d m the acti¬ 
vity m which thiy are engaged 
Laughter and screams are characte¬ 
ristics of young boys and girls A 
game becomes all the more interest¬ 
ing when many flock together Kids 
generally love to play with their own 
friends and relatives and they eager¬ 


ly look forward to Mich otcrions 
When one famib visit another the 
children of both families get together 
and start playing games of thor 
choice Marty 6f the ancient games 
an popular even to-day and here 
are a couplt of examples 

Hide and Seek Youngsters like to 
hide themselves in quiet corners and 
they also like to look for hidden ob¬ 
jects and people They come together 
and organise the game without the 
assistance of any grown-up leader 
Someone is selected to be the “it ’ and 
this tot stands m a corner and counts 
loudly up to fifty In the meanwhile 
all others hide them* elves in diffe¬ 
rent spots After counting fifty the "it" 
starts the search Quiet prevails for 
some time and suddenly there is a 
shout indicating the ‘ discovery” of 
somebody The person who has been 
found out now becomes the "it" and 


the game is continued as it started 
Tht re i* so much fun and enthusiasm 
m the hide and seek game 

Light and Shade Sunset is no sig¬ 
nal to stop play If there is moonlight 
they continue their sport with fresh 
enthusiasm The shadow caused by 
the light falling on trees and build* 
mgs are utilised to play an interest¬ 
ing game (sec sketch) As in the pre¬ 
vious game one of the participants 
becomes the "it" He selects either 
the light or shade and declares it If 
light is his choice all the children run 
away from light so as to escape from 
the ‘ it" But, now and then they enter 
the light area and as the "it" gives 
chase they run away When someone 
is touched, that boy or gill becomes 
the next "it" There is a great deal of 
baiting and faking and the interest 
mounts up as the "it” is drawn here 
and there 



Claims on your policy cannot 
be settled until proof of the 
age mentioned in your policy 
is submitted. 

LIC accepts as proof: 

* Original Horoscopes or 

* Birth or Baptismal Certi- 
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• Extracts from School, College 
or Service Records. 

Check your Life Insurance 
policy today. If you have not 
proved your age, do so imme¬ 
diately. And always remember 
to pay your premiums in 
time. 
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3,1M claim* could not bo paid 
during tho yaar ended 31st 
March 1964, because proof of 
ago was lacking. 
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ON THi COVER- 

After a tortuous career, C O. Borde 
Is now established in the front rank of 
Indian cricket A batsman of technical 
excellence, daring and scintillating 
strokes, Borde played a vital part in 
bringing victory to India In the Second 
Test against the Australians at Bombay. 
In fielding he Is as agile as a tiger. 
Borde recently led the West Zone to 
victory In the Duleep Trophy cham¬ 
pionship. He Is In the Indian team for 
the First Test against New Zealand. 
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Mr. C. R. Potfobhi Romon, Governor 
Sn Prakasa and the New Zealanders 
at the Introduction ceremony during 
the Fifth Test between New Zealand 
and India at Madras, in 1956 
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NEW ZEALAND’S 


FIRST VISIT 


r tE current visit of the cricket* 
ers from New Zealand revives 
memories of their first visit to this 
country ten years ago. In many 
ways it proved to be the most me¬ 
morable one for India. On that fa¬ 
mous occasion India not only 
•merged victorious by two matches 
to nil in the five Test series hut 
235 J out strongly in every depart¬ 
ment of the game* 

Although it was in bowling that 
3* kjdians' superiority was most 
marked and so they were in a po* 
rtttWi to force a decision, their bat- 

J&Sr /Jlfi JEW*, 1 Wr W n»% 


By S. K. GUBUNATHAN 


splendid totals with 537 for three 
in the last Test at Madras as their 
highest. The most outstanding feat 
was the world record set up by 
V. Mankad and P. Roy with the 
score of 413 runs for the first wic¬ 
ket. Altogether there were nine 
three figure innings played by India 
with Mankad’s 231 as the highest 
for the series. Gupte was in great 
form and almost single-handed, 
skittled out the New Zealanders. He 
bagged 34 wickets out of the total 
of 71 that feU* Mankad and Patel, 
no doubt, proved good foils. India's 
fleldmg was superb throughout. 
Umngar’s work in the final Test 
m Madrid |»rtic^riy the cat* 


ches he took to dismiss Reid and 
others, were tremendous efforts 

The New Zealanders led by H. 
Cave contained two great players, 
B. Suctliffe and J. R. Reid, captain 
of the present team. Left-handed 
Sutcliffe was in world class and he 
was unmistakably so in more than 
one knock, especially m the double 
century knock at New Delhi. Reid 
supported him frequently. And 
when they batted together, as they 
did at New Delhi, their batting not 
only mastered the Indian bowling 
but gave great joy to the onlookers. 

Continued on next pope 



V Mankad goes down to push Hayes in the 
Madras Test The other batsman is P Roy 


NEW ZEALAND’S FIRST 
VISIT 

Continued from previous pag* 

Besides these two, only young John 
Guy, another left-hander, showed 

g ood form None of the other mem* 
ers of the team rose to the occa¬ 
sion as much as the team needed 
Thus when any two of these three 
batsmen failed to put up a big 
score the innings folded up, as it 
did at Madras and at Bombay m 
the Second Test earlier The New 
Zealand bowling, mainly m the 
hands of Hayes, McGibbon, and 
Held, was just steady With spin¬ 
ners Moir and Alabastei not in 
Test class the attack on the whoU 
lacked penetration and only the 
visitors* fielding, which was first- 
class restricted India’s total fiom 
reaching even gi eater proportions 
In the First Test at Hyderabad 
Ghulam Ahmed led India for the 
first time in an official Test match 


Sutcliffe one Reid who were concerned in a 
bk) stand In the Third Te$t at Delhi, 
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tue of their having got rid of six 
wickets for oly 74 runs. 

The final Test at Madras proved 
a personal triumph for Umrigar 
who had been leading India from 
the Second Test after Ghulam Ah¬ 
med’s withdrawal owing to a bad 
ankle. He performed every one of 
his duties with commendable skill. 
It also proved a personal triumph 
for Mankad and Roy who put up a 
great partnership. Gupte asserted 
himself in no uncertain manner 
and carried India to an innings 
victory. 

Outside the Test matches C. I>. 
Gopinath, South Zone captain, play¬ 
ed one of the most thrilling innings 
of his career for 175 runs at Banga¬ 
lore. That day he could do nothing 
wrong and the New Zealanders 
themselves had high praise for his 
batting. 

It has been my privilege to have 
travelled with every visiting team 
to all'parts of this country since 
1948. The New Zealanders were 
the most likable set of cricketers 
and they proved very popular 
wherever they went. I can never 
forget the jollity that prevailed 
among themselves in the special 
bus which carried them from Ban¬ 
galore to Mysore. There was no 
captain, manager or a star player 
but they were all just happy-go- 
lucky New Zealanders. 


The score board showing 
Indio's huge total at 
Modras, 
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and found himself in an embarrass¬ 
ing situation when he was faced 
with the question of either declar¬ 
ing the innings closed or allowing 
young Kripal Singh who was in the 
80’s to get his 100. As there was 
no advantage by declaring the in¬ 
nings early, Ghulam very sport- 
ingly^ continued the batting. Kripal 
Singh did not disappoint either 
himself or his skipper and became 
the third Indian batsman to score 
a hundred on his first appearance. 
This Test was duly drawn. 

Tlie Bombay Test which ended 
in a win for India by an innings 
and 27 runs saw Mankad equalling 
Umrigar's record of 223 made ear¬ 
lier at Hyderabad. But Sutcliffe ex¬ 
ceeded this by seven runs at New 
Delhi in the Third Test* It was in 
this match that the visitors put up 
the best score (450 for two dec!.). 
Sutcliffe’s record lasted but for a 
fortnight, for, at Madras, Mankad 
surpassed it with a knock of 231. 
Although the visitors ran up a good 
total at New Delhi, India overtook 
the score by making 531 for seven 
and the match was drawn. 

The New Zealanders had a great 
Chance of winning at Calcutta when 
they led India by 204 runs in the 
, first innings. But the home team 
batted very strongly in the second 
knock and as the match ended they 
were in a winning position by vir- 
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Our New Zealand Correspondent here 
gives short sketches of players, who 
have been selected for the tour of 
India, Pakistan and England. 


NEW ZEALAND 


By C. V. WALTER 


H ERE are pen pictures of the 
touring cricket players of New 
Zealand. 

WALTER ARNOLD HADLEE 

(Canterbury): The 1965 New Zea¬ 
land team are managed by one who 
has known a long and distinguished 
career in New Zealand cricket. Had¬ 
lee toured England in 1937 with the 
New Zealand team of that year,- 
and became captain of his country 
in the immediate post-war years, 
his leadership on the English tour 
in 1949 having much to do with the 
success which his team achieved. 
He was an outstanding batsman, 
being particularly severe in driv¬ 
ing, hooking and pulling, and his 
speed of foot in moving to slow bo¬ 
wlers and in running between the 
wickets was unexcelled. His skill as 
a batsman was matched by his 
courage in meeting fast bowling, 
and he has played many splendid 
innings on difficult wickets. Possess¬ 
ing an encyclopaedic knowledge of 
cricket, considerable organising 
ability, and a thoroughly commend¬ 
able desire to improve the standard 
and the status of New Zealand cri¬ 
cket, he is extremely well qualified 
to manage this t£am. 

JOHN R. REID (Wellington): 
Reid is captain of the 1965 New Zea¬ 
land team, and has led his country 
consistently since 1956, when New 
Zealand achieved their first Test 
victory against the West Indies. He 
is one of the finest all-rounders in 
the world, a batsman of vast power 
and unusual scope because of his 
ability to punish bowling with equal 
severity on the drive or from the 
back foot, a bowler of cutters from 
the off whose impeccable length is 
not disturbed by his subtle changes 
of pace, and a fieldsman of out¬ 
standing skill in any position. His 
achievements and records in domes¬ 
tic and international cricket are 
legion. On his first tour of South 
Africa he became the first cricketer 
to score over 1600 runs and take 50 
or more wickets in that country. 
During his second visit he made 
more runs than any player had 
scored previously or subsequently* 
In 1962 he created a world record by 
hitting 15 sixes hi hie highest ftrst- 
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class score of 296. He has toured 
overseas with New Zealand teams 
on five previous occasions, the last 
twice as captain. In 1955-’56 he vi¬ 
sited India and Pakistan, scoring 
two centuries in the Tests against 
India, and in 1958 he was honoured 
by Wisden's when chosen one of the 
Five Cricketers of the Year. In that 
extremely wet summer in England 
his feat of scoring nearly 1,500 runs 
reflected a versatility and an apti¬ 
tude for cricket with which only a 
favoured few are endowed. Early 
in his career his impetuosity often 
prompted rashness, and his conse¬ 
quent inconsistency obscured his 
potential skill. With the wisdom horn 
of experience he has developed into 
one of the greatest cricketers ever 
produced in New Zealand, and cer¬ 
tainly her finest all-rounder. He has 
shown firmness and wisdom in his 
captaincy, and he has conquered 
adversity with dignity and sports 
manship 


in the mould of Wesley Hall, Motz 
is the fastest bowler in the 1965 
New Zealand teapn. He is strongly 
built and possessed of considerable 
stamina, and his bowling is extre¬ 
mely hostile whenever he re mem¬ 
bers the virtues of his length and 
direction, because he is able to 
move the ball away from the bats¬ 
man. His tendency at times to 
thump the short ball into the wic¬ 
ket has betrayed his undoubted 
ability, which was clearly seen dur¬ 
ing the tour of South Africa in 1961- 
62, when he was a vital member of 
the New Zealand attack. He first 
played for his country in 1960, and 
since then his batting has been far 
from negligible. A hitter of vast 
sixes, Dick Motz has also shown 
sufficient defensive ability and dis¬ 
crimination to compile scores of 
great value. In this department he 
is always entertaining, but his bat- 


GRAEME T. DOWLING (Canter 
bury): Dowling is the present Can¬ 
terbury provincial captain, and first 
played for New Zealand in I960, 
when he scored 34 slow but invalu¬ 
able runs in an opening partnership 
of 160 against an Australian second 
eleven. A stylish, right-hand, open¬ 
ing batsman, Dowling possesses a 
sound defence, apart from a ten¬ 
dency at times to play across the 
line, and he has frequently demon- 
.strated both courage and coolness 
in dealing with fast bowling. Not 
always is his progress slow, for he 
is not afraid to loft the ball, and 
he has hit an unusual number of 
sixes for an opener. He has had one 
previous lour abroad, when he went 
to South Africa in 1961-62. and he 
amassed over 1,000 runs before re¬ 
turning home, He is an excellent 
fieldsman, who has specialised in 
the short-leg positions, where he 
has taken many outstanding cat¬ 
ches, and his speeding to the ball 
and throwing ability make him 
equally valuable * elsewhere. With 
many years of cricket ahead of 
him, he may well become a New 
Zealand captain. 

RICHARD C* MOTZ (Canterbury): 
Although not an 
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ting has suffered at times when his 
bowling skill has been in heavy 
tana. Although inclined to be 
, his ffeldi] 


demah< 
ponderous, 


fielding is safe. 


FRANK J. CAMERON (Otago) : 
Cameron is a lively, persistent, 
fast-medium bowler who can make 
excellent use of the new ball, being 
able to swing it away to the slips or 
to bring it back from the off. His 
command of length and direction 
compels respect from all batsmen, 
and he has proved a valuable stock 
bowler for New Zealand on many 
occasions. On the tour of South Af¬ 
rica in 1061*62 he proved an idea) 
partner for Motz, and his stamina 
enabled him to keep one end going 
for long periods on good batting wic¬ 
kets In exhausting conditions. His 
province has usually been stronger 
m spin bowling than in pace bowling, 
and in the fatter department he 
has been obliged to carry the main 
burden for many seasons. His pro¬ 
lific crop of wickets is a testimony 
to his determination and ability, 
which are valuable assets for any 
touring team. He is a sound fields¬ 
man, but his batting is negligible. 

BARRY W. SINCLAIR (Welling¬ 
ton): Here is a cricketer who de¬ 
serves every success which comes 
his way. Two years ago he lost his 
place in the New Zealand team, 
which he had struggled hard to get 
Runs eluded him in a nightmare 
seasoh, but determination increas¬ 
ed. He trained and prepared him¬ 
self for the following season m a 
manner which made him more fit 
than any other player in the coun¬ 
try. Small, slightly built, and quick 
on his feet, he has made his field¬ 
ing a delight, and in the 1063-64 
season he gave full rein to his re¬ 
pertoire of strokes. The runs flow¬ 
ed from him in a steady stream, 
and his return to Test status was 
automatic This he celebrated 
with a splendid century against the 
touring South African team which 
had done so well in Australia, and 
the certainty and authority of his 
batting suggested that he possess¬ 
ed bom the ability and the tempe¬ 
rament for the highest class of 
cricket. His driving is both grace¬ 
ful and powerful, and his speed of 
foot enables him to punish the ball 
freely with cuts, pulls and hooks. 
He possesses the mental and physi¬ 
cal equipment to perform with 
great distinction on the current 
tour. 

BRIAN W, YtJILE (Central Dis¬ 
tricts): Yuile is a slow, left-hand, 
spin bowler, who seeks the outside 
edge of the bat, probing with the 
precision of a computer. His accu¬ 
racy m length and direction has 
produced innumerable maiden 
overs this season and hAs provoked 
many errors of stroke. His haul of 
wickets has been prolific at negli¬ 
gible cost, and reflects a consider¬ 
able development since he toured 
South Africa with the New Zealand 
team in 1061-62. This improvement 
applies equally to his batting, 
whose quality has made him in¬ 
valuable iq the middle of the order 
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tor his province. His success in 
this department has been almost as 
marked as in the case of his 
bowling, and he appears to have 
blossomed into a genuine all-round¬ 
er Greater soundness in defence 
has not inhibited his attacking po¬ 
wers, and his driving has been a 
feature of several long innings. 
With many years of cricket ahead 
of him, he should be an acquisition 
to New Zealand Test teams for a 
long time. He has also played re¬ 
presentative hockey for his pro¬ 
vince on the right-wing. 

ROSS W. MORGAN (Auckland): 
The 1004-65 Plunket Shield season 
has proved most rewarding for 
this young cricketer, whose erratic 
performances in the past hardly 
suggested him as a candidate for 
national honours. However, his con¬ 
sistent, determined right-hand bat¬ 
ting has been one of the features 
of Auckland cricket this year, and 
this has been supplemented by un¬ 
expected success m several mat¬ 
ches with right-handed, slow off- 
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«pb, f!i» deeds have compelled at* 
tention, and It is hoped that they 
signify a technical advance and an 
established maturity in his status 
as a representative cricketer. His 
natural aptitude for the game is 
further demonstrated by the fact 
that he can perform usefully as a 
wicket-keeper, and it would seem 
that he possesses a natural flair 
for the game. When selected as 12th 
man for the First Test against Pa¬ 
kistan he had compiled nearly 400 
runs at an average of 55.85 in flrst- 
class games, including a match 
saving century against Wellington. 
He would appear to be a most use¬ 
ful player to have in a touring 
team. 

R. O. COLLINGE (Central Dis¬ 
tricts) : Collinge is a young, left- 
handed, fast-medium bowler, with 
a lively action and some ability to 
move the ball in the air. His selec¬ 
tion represents a search by the 
selectors for an opening bowler 
with a future in the game and suffi¬ 
cient promise to suggest a success¬ 
ful experiment. At present his con¬ 
trol of length and direction is limitr 
ed, but he has taken enough wic¬ 
kets in the 1964-65 Plunket Shield 
competition in the upper half of 
batting orders to indicate that he 
can produce some very awkward 
deliveries, and cricket enthusiasts 
in New Zealand are hoping that 
his early elevation to Test status 
in the series against Pakistan pre¬ 
sages increased control and further 
development of hostility. His youth¬ 
fulness provides adequate time for 
such improvement, but prpphecy 
at the present time must await fu¬ 
ture performance. Although his 
batting is negligible, he is certain¬ 
ly one of the most promising of the 
current school of young, opening. 
bowlers. 

BEVAN E. CONGDON (Central 
Districts): A young, right-hand 
batsman, Congdon has forced his 
way into the New Zealand Test 
team for the first time by his se¬ 
lection for the opening Test against 
the touring Pakistan team in Janu¬ 
ary. This was a meritorious 
achievement because of the keen 
competition for places. For seve¬ 
ral years he has shown promise 
without producing consistently high 
scores, but a succession of innings 
replete with runs, compiled in the 
confident manner of an established 
craftsman, signalled a major ad¬ 
vance in his familiarity with Plun¬ 
ket Shield cricket, and brought him 
emphatically to the notice of the 
National selectors. His apprentice¬ 
ship in provincial cricket has been 
persistent and educational, and he 
has deserved his promotion. He 
has now reached the stage at 
which he must succeed in raising 
his play to Test level, and he ap¬ 
pears to possess the determination 
for future success. Technically he 
possesses a sound defence, and he 
can score freely when the need 
arises. His fielding is keen, fast 
and reliable. 

. JOHN T* WARD (Canterbury): 
Technically Ward is the best equip¬ 
ped wicket-keeper in New Zealand 


at the present time. He takes the 
ball neatly, is quick and light on 
his feet, and is a fast stumper. Al¬ 
though he has batted usefully at 
times at the tail end of the innings 
and has shown considerable bat¬ 
ting improvement lately, he has 
usually been superseded by Dick in 
New Zealand Test teams. He ap¬ 
pears , however, to be the better 
wicket-keeper. He toured England 
with the New Zealand team in 1958, 
and South Africa in 1961-62. He has 
proved the most prolific wicket¬ 
keeper in his province’s history in 
the number of catches and stump- 
ings which h0 has effected during 
his career, which has at times 
been subject to interruption be¬ 
cause of injury. This has had some 
influence in retarding the develop¬ 
ment of his natural skill. 

B. SUTCLIFFE (Northern Dis¬ 
tricts): He has staged a come-back 
into the team in his 41st year. He 
is one of the finest left-handed bats¬ 
men adorning the game. He toured 
India on the first occasion in 1855- 
56 and was the leading batsman 
with two centuries to his credit. 

T. W* JARVIS (Auckland): Jarvis, 
a right-hand opening batsman made 
his debut in Plunket Shield this sea¬ 
son. A slip specialist. 

V. T. POLLARD (Central Dis¬ 
tricts): He is a right-hand batsman 
and off-break bowler. His bowling 
has created a good impression dur¬ 
ing his debut season this year. His 
batting has improved steadily. 

G. E. VIVIAN (Auckland): He is 
a right-arm leg-break bowler and a 
promising left-handed batsman. 

B. R. TAYLOR (Canterbury): He 
is a fast medium right-hand bowler 
and left-handed batsman. Good slip 
fieldsman. 
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fly over to Kingston, in the luxury 
jetliner B727 to give the candidates a 
Anal look during the Jamaica-Austra¬ 
lians tour-day game that precedes the 
Test* 

Another player whose chances 
stand in jeopardy is Tony White. An 
energetic all-rounder, White, who was 
rushed out to bolster Sir Frank Wor¬ 
rell's team in England two years ago 
when injury put Willie Rodrigue*/ on 
the sidelines, is a fine team man. He 
bowls nghtarra, slow-medium scann¬ 
ers on a good length from first ball, 


Frank Worrell, who has been ap 
pointed full time tour manager of 
the West Indies cricket team 


fields well and has hit centuries in 
local club cricket and good fifties in 
first-class games These attributes 
might not be sufficient for him to 
keep Teddy Griffiths out of the team 
as an all-rounder who bowls cutters 
and seamers at a lively clip and bats 
—at No 1—or down the list with the 
left-hander's natural flair for aggres¬ 
sion and is cafe in the field, whether 
standing close to the bat, or out in 
the deep 

From the evidence at hand >t would 
seem that the accent will be placed 


WfTHEN West Indies selectors Gerry 
v? Gomex, Berkley Gaskin, Allan 
Rae, John Goddard, Frank Worrell 
and Garfield Sobers met around a 
lunch table in the suburbs of Port- 
Of-Spain last October to draw up the 
list of players to be asked to make 
themselves available for the First Test 
against Australia in Kingston, it look¬ 
ed like ‘nothing at all’, to many 
knowledgable observers For, most of 
the players seemed to have picked 
themselves At the end of the brief 
pleasant session during which all the 
selectors saw eve to eye with one an¬ 
other. the following names were put 
on paper for distribution and publi¬ 
cation C Hunte, B Davis R Kanhai 
B Butcher, G Sobers (Capt ), J* So¬ 
lomon, D Allan, L Gibbs S Nure 
C Griffith, W Hall and A White 
Davis, whp did so well in the region¬ 
al series between Trmidad, Barbados, 
British Guiana and Jamaica last Janu- 
ary-Februaiy, had been regarded as 
much a “certainty” as Butcher, or 
Gibbs, but something happened here 
a few days ago that could change the 
entire pattern of things* Easton Mc- 
Morris cracked a fine, inform century 
in a Jamaica-Combined XI game as 
Jamaica geared to meet Trevor Bai¬ 
ley's Carreras touring team and the 
Australians later. 

At the same time, Davis, an up¬ 
standing Trinidad righthander whoso 
consistency was the high point of the 
Inter-Unit tournament, was having a 
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By BRUNELL. JONES 


terrible fight to win back some of the 
form that put him into the selectors' 
books. Dogged by early rams, the Tri¬ 
nidad Trials did nothing to assist 
batsmen in their efforts to reach any¬ 
thing like decent form and even the 
great Sobers had to employ extreme 
care when he went to bat He succeed¬ 
ed, naturally But none of the others, 
not even Kanhai could make fist of 
the two-paced wickets which constant 
showers produced# 

In Jamaica, where the weather has 
been kifid to the cricketers, McMor- 
ns, plaving on his own track, unfurled 
some gloiious strokes and those who 
know him well say he will be at 
peak form when the selection pafiv» 


either on a “deep" batting list to ac¬ 
commodate Seymour Nurse—along 
with Hunte, one of Davis and MC- 
Morris; Kanhai, Butcher, Sobers, So¬ 
lomon; or a side which will be six 
specialist batsmen strong; a wicket¬ 
keeper, an all-rounder (Griffith) a 
specialist spinner and two pacemcn 


Worrell, who enthusiastically 
of full-t; 






ac¬ 
cepted the appointment of full-time 
tour manager of the West Indies team 
is, more than anyone else under¬ 
standably aware of the problems the 
rest of the panel face. Happily, the 
cause of this “problem" stems, not 
from an absence of the right mate¬ 
rial but rather from something Uke 
an embarrassment 0 t rldwtf Jt ^ 
_ .... ... 
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^Varsities Hockey 

PUNJAB GIRLS’ 
TRIUMPH 

By KRIPANANDAN 


F ROM January 3^ to 11, Bareilly 
' College (affiliated to Agra Uni¬ 
versity) where the All-Ipdia Inter- 
University Women’s Hockey Tour¬ 
nament was held this year, wore a 
merry, festive look. This College 
with high traditions in this sphere, 
can look back with pride to the 
years l95f5-’57 and 1957-’58 when the 
Inter-University men’s hockey and 
football tournaments were staged 
on their grounds. The tournament 
was inaugurated by Dr. G. P. Meh- 
rotra. Principal of the College. As 
both Jabalpur and Vikram, schedul¬ 
ed to play against Poona and Delhi, 
had not turned up, two friendly 
games were arranged. 

The first tournament match bet¬ 
ween Punjab and Agra, played on 
January 4, was one-sided affair. 
The home team, consisting of novi¬ 
ces (excepting Patricia James) did 
well to restrict the goal-scoring 
spree of Punjab (ultimate winners), 
who won 7-0. The second game of 
the evening was a clash between 
the soft-and-dribble hockey of the 
girls from Bombay and the robust 
tackle-hit-hard tactics of the Ku- 
rukshetra girls. This is not to de¬ 
tract in any way from the latter's 
undisputed superiority. For Bom¬ 
bay, Odette D’Souza and Maria Ro¬ 
drigues shone in patches, but the 
best players on view were Kuruk- 
shetra’s inside-right Rajinder Saini 
and left-back, Kamla Choudhry 
(Captain). Bombay could not re¬ 
cover from the shock of an early 
goal scored by Rajinder Saini in the 
fifth minute. It must be said to 
Bombay’s credit that they went 
down fighting to the last. They were 
beaten but not disgraced. 

The Punjab-Delhi match did not 
come up to expectations. The heavy 
Punjab team began to press from 
the start. Time and again weak 
clearances by the Delhi backs were 
easily intercepted by the nippy 
Punjab forwards in which centre- 
forward, Man jit Chawla, was easily 


the best. Punjab got a gift goal 
when Delhi’s custodian after stop¬ 
ping the ball left it lying there for 
the on-rushing Manjit to push it in. 
Ihe Delhi attack was nerveless. 
Shashi was too well marked to be 
effective. The second half still found 
the ball confined to the Delhi area, 
Manjit sealed Delhi’s fate when she 
scored another fine goal. 

In the quarter-final between Gu- 
jerat, last year's runners-Up, and 
Baroda, the former launched into 
attack from the very beginning. 
Centre-half Rachael Christian fed 
outside-right Daksha Vaidya (Cap¬ 
tain), who, sprinting down the line 
In the manner of a champion, sent 
through a beautiful cross. In less 
than a minute Rachael again put 
Daksha into possession and again 
a fine cross went abegging. Daksha 
had caught the spectators’ eye. Ba¬ 
roda working hard, were just able to 
withstand the continued pressure 
from Gujerat. Daksha was playing 
superbly and Rachael was the brain 
behind every move. Evidently Gu¬ 
jerat were banking on their right 
wing. The policy paid dividends 
when Daksha, gathering a pass from 
Rachael, ran down and centred. 
Inside-right Varsha Chokshi sent in 
a clever shot that beat the goal¬ 
keeper; On resumption, Gujerat 
continued to dominate and Rachael 
delighted the crowd with fine drib- 

a and judicious passing. Baroda 
t desperately but Gujerat were 
going from strength to strength. 
Twice Daksha sent down perfect 
centres which were ably converted 
by centre-forward ^Ruth Hems. The 
long whistte Jound Gujeratjnot only 
deserving winners (3-0) but also hot 
favourites with the spectators. 

The first semi-final, between fan¬ 
cied Kurykshetra and reputed Pun¬ 
jabi, last year’s winners, drew a 
large crowd. Centre-forward Par- 
amjit (Captain) and centre-half 
Harjeet for Punjabi, and Kamla 
Choudhry and Rajinder Saini have 


donned National colours. The game t 
which rose to great ^heights, was a 
story of robust tackling and mack 
clearances. In a game confined 
mostly to midfield, Kurukshetra oc¬ 
casionally had the upper hand., 
Though Rajinder Saini was closely 
marked, she often managed to break 
through. The long whistle found the 
score card blank. In the last minute 
of extra time Punjabi were lucky 
to get the winner through inside- 
right Surinder. 

In the other semi-final, Gujerat, 
favourites, clashed, against Punjab 
who had added to their reputation 
by their decisive victory over Delhi* 
It was soon clear that Punjab were 
superior in technique as well as tac¬ 
tics. They began to pile on pressure. 
Gujerat’s defence worked hard but 
they were soon a tired side. They 
were all the more pressed as their 
centre-half Rachael, decidedly the 
most brainy and graceful player in 
the whole tournament, cracked un¬ 
der pressure. The backs were 
unable to clear the ball from their 
area. Right-half Nayna Chokshi 
worked tirelessly to hold the Punjab 
forwards in check. Daksha, too well 
marked, had no chance. Gujerat 
players, though individually bril¬ 
liant, could not combine. They were 
weak in positional play* Manjit, 
getting a pass, dashed in and essa¬ 
yed p shot which was stopped, but 
from the ensuing melee she managed 
to push the bail in. When midway 
through the second half Manjit sco¬ 
red again Gujerat must have lost 
all hope. It was then that Rachael 
began to draw repeated applause 
with her beautiful display. For the 
winners, Manjit, who scored both 
goals, caught the eye most. Guje¬ 
rat lost 0-2. 

Thus, the final played on January 
9 was an all-Punjab affair, Punjabi, 
last year’s winners, were pitted 
against Punjab. 

The final started on a fast note. 
With firm tackles and strong hits 
predominating, both teams were re¬ 
lying on defence. Manjit was very 
ably held in check by Harjeet. For 
Punjabi, Par am jit was often bril¬ 
liant with her solo moves, but cen¬ 
tre-half Satwant was working 
very hard to keep her restrained. 
In a more or less even game, Pun¬ 
jabi had a slight edge over Punjab. 
The long whistle found the score 
sheet blank and even extra time 
produced no result. 

The replay next day at 11 a.m. 
was again a tale of stout defence 
and hefty clearances. Faramjit was 
again dangerous but Satwant was 
keeping her quiet with an inspired 
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r E aU-lndia Inter-Railway hockey 
final which took place between 
the Northern and Southern Hallways, 
at the Egmore Stadium ground, was a 
real thriller. 

For once, Madras hockey fans saw 
a game reminiscent of bygone days. 
Both teams gave of their very best, 
playing fast, direct hockey with the 
accent on attack. Thus the ball swung 
from end to end in thrust, and coun¬ 
ter-thrust. This type of play is, un¬ 
fortunately, all too seldom seen now¬ 
adays. It was a real feast for hockey 
enthusiasts. The Northern Railway, 
favourites to win, were undoubtedly 
the better side, including as they did, 
three Olympians in Prithipal Singh, 
Mohinder Lai (who played at centre- 
half) and Harbinder Singh. But our 
local champions, the Southern Rail¬ 
way, played the game of their lives 
and although they had fewer oppor¬ 
tunities than their more renowned 
rivals, they came very near to snatch¬ 
ing victory in the dying minutes of 
the game, when a Bhenu Bhat solo 
effort nearly materialised, the Nor¬ 
thern goal-keeper just managing to 
baulk him in the nick of time. 

Play commenced on a fast note and 
in the first ten minutes,, the South¬ 
ern team had two good opportunities 
to take the lead, but both were frit¬ 
tered away. Thereafter play was fast 
and even with Prithipal, right back of 
Northern Railway, •showing real class. 
At this stage, he stood like a rock on 
which most of the Southern Railway's 
attacks foundered. After fifteen mi¬ 
nutes the Northern Railway got into 
their stride and playing smooth, com¬ 
bined hockey, had the Southerners' 
defence at full stretch. It came as no . 
surprise, when in the 22nd minute a 
Prithipal goal, off a short-corner, gave 
Northern the lead which they held at 
the breather. 

The tempo of play toned down a 
little on resumption, but an equaliser, 
off a long corner by Southern, in 
about the 3rd minute, again enlivened 
proceedings. It was a grand goal, 
scored by that hardworking sound 
half-back Badiuddln. After seeing 
Badiuddin’s display in this tourna¬ 
ment, I feel that he would be of much 
more service to the Southern Railway 
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team, as an inside forward* rather der Singh was also disallowed, Har- 
than as a half-back. Re has, not only binder being pulled up for off-side, 
got good stickwork, ball control, and rather late; the Northerners lost their 

grit, but has the ability to seize chan- heads, and showed clearly they were 

ces, and half chances find capitalise badly upset over these decisions. But 
on them. He is a real goal-getter, seJ- the greatest tragedy of all, came a 
dom seen in hockey nowadays, The couple of minutes later. A penalty 
Southern Railway hockey authorities stroke award to Northern, was muff* 

would do well to ponder over my sug- ed by that penalty stroke king, Mo- 

gestion. With both teams now on hinder Lai, his push goihg wide. Now, 
level terms, play was fast and excit- indeed, was the Northern Railway’s 
ing, with the Northerners doing the cup of woe full, 
bulk of the attacking, and the South¬ 
erners relying on sporadic raids With a few minutes left for play 
chiefly through Bhenu Bhat, who, in after this, the game came to an end and 


A FEAST OF 


HOCKEY! 


By ERIC BLANKLEY 


my opinion, was the best left winger 
on view, in the tourney. In the 18th 
minute of the second half came an in¬ 
cident which marred a grand game. 
A combined move by Northern which 
began on the right flank, and ended 
with a perfect goalmouth square pass 
from T. Singh to Harbinder, saw the 
latter tap the ball in, past a helpless 
keeper. To the surprise of tall, the goal 
was disallowed by Mohd. Ghouse, and 
a free hit given instead, against Har¬ 
binder for alleged “Kicks or carries” 
I really don’t know which. Sitting on 
the side, directly in line with this 
pass, I have no hesitation in saying 
it was a perfectly good goal. The ball, 
from the moment the pass was made 
till it landed in the goal, did not touch 
the person of any player on its jour¬ 
ney. Perhaps the umpire was un¬ 
sighted, at this critical moment, and 
thought it had touched Harbin- 
der’s foot or thigh. However, the dam¬ 
age was done, and this incident had 
a bad effect on the Northern Rail¬ 
way, when a couple of minutes later, 
another apparently good goal by In- 


with the teams level and in spite of 
extra time the match was left drawn* 
Northern earned the right to keep the 
trophy for the first six months, when 
Prithipal called correctly. 

For the Southern Railway/Badiud- 
din and Bhenu Bhat were outstand¬ 
ing performers; while Prithipal was 
Northern's greatest star. Analysing 
the merits of the teams, the defence 
of the Southerners was equally as 
good as that of the Northerners, but 
the Northern forwards, ably led by 
India’s Harbinder Singh, showed much 
better understanding and combina¬ 
tion than that of the Southern Rail¬ 
way, whose only dangerous forward 
was Bhenu Bhat. It was this forward 
superiority that gave Northern the 
edge over their Southern rivals. 

A lesson -to be learnt by our local 
teams after seeing this grand final, 
is to switch over to attacking hockey, 
instead of the present defensive one; 
if this is done, hockey will again draw 
its mammoth crowds, and take top 
place in local sport. 


display. After the interval Punjab 
began to dominate. Both teams had 
their chances and both goals had 
miraculous escapes. It was a story 
of missed opportunities. Two ses¬ 
sions of extra time failed to yield 
any result. 

The second replay at 8 a.m. next 
day before a small gathering was 
again a tough battle. The evenly 
matched teams were, as in the 
earlier encounters, sound in de¬ 
fence. After a blank first half* it 
was in the fifteenth minute of the 
second that Manjit scored off a 
pass from the inside-right. The 
game became fast but much as 
Punjabi tried, they could not get 
the equaliser. Punjab had won but 
it would have been difficult to 
name the birtter side, 


The organisers are to be congra¬ 
tulated on the excellent manner in 
which the tournament was con¬ 
ducted. For this they should be 
grateful, in a great measure, to 
the Police and the P.A.C. authori¬ 
ties. The participating teams had 
nothing but praise for the arrange¬ 
ments made for their lodging and 
other comforts. Capt. B. R. K. 
Tandon, Treasurer, All-India Foot¬ 
ball Federation, and Chairman, 
Organising Committee, devoted his 
days and nights to this job. It is a 
matter of great satisfaction that 
the students and the public res¬ 
ponded well to the need of the oc¬ 
casion-orderly conduct and de¬ 
cent behaviour. The umpiring, in 
the competent hands of Prof. Mohd. 
Usman Qureshi and Mr. Masud AU 
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however, that another umpire or 
two would have provided much 
needed relief to these gentlemen. 

I take this opportunity to put for¬ 
ward a suggestion before the Inter- 
University Sports Control Board. 
The best way to improve the stan¬ 
dard of women's hockey in the 
country would be to select a com¬ 
bined universities team consisting 
of sixteen placers (of course, in¬ 
cluding outstanding players from 
the universities which could not 
participate in this year's tourna¬ 
ment) and to give them intensive 
training and practice for three 
weeks after the examinations. 
Then either a team from some fo¬ 
reign country be invited to have 
some fixtures against thi* selected 
side* or the team be taken for a 
tour abroad. 
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U NIFORMLY brilliant displays in 
the semi-final and final by Ba- 
diuddin, their ever energetic skip¬ 
per, enabled Southern Railway to 
share the Inter-Raihvay hockey 
title with the redoubtable Northern 
Railway, at Madras. 

In a way, history repented itself 
on this occasion as a home team 
shared honours again with North¬ 
ern. Last year, Integral Coach 
Factory organised the tournament 
and drew with Northern in the 
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SOUTHERN 

SPLENDID 


final* This year, Madras again 
sponsored the event and Southern 
put up a splendid show both in res¬ 
pect of the game and organisa¬ 
tional efficiency. On February 7, 
the Kgmorc Stadium, where the 
competition was held, was packed 
to the full as a crowd reminiscent 
of the good old days when stands 
at Chepauk used to overflow, cheer¬ 
ed Southern as they held the star- 
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Badkiddin presents His players 
to Mr. B. C: Ganguly, Gene¬ 
ral Manager of the Southern 
Railway. 


Bodiuddin and Prithipal Singh, 
captains of the Southern and 
Northern Railway teams respec¬ 
tively, receive the Kbanna 
Challenge Cup from Mrs. 
Ganguly. The teams were joint- 
winners of the recent Inter- 
Railway hockey championship 
at Madras. 


four goals in the three matches, 
every time taking credit for en¬ 
abling his team to retrieve lost 
ground and equalise. The short and 
ebullient Badiuddin was the most 
complete player. He revealed in¬ 
exhaustible energy in being all 
over the ground all through, was 
efficient deep down in defence and 
in playing his dual part in the in¬ 
termediate line, checking opposing 
forwards and feeding his own for¬ 
wards. To crown it all, he had ex¬ 
cellent control in attack banging 
the ball home at terrific pace first- 
time. His display was so excellent 
that he should automatically be se¬ 


RAILUIHV'S 


By K. S. NARASIMHAN 


studded joint-holders to a one-all 
draw. The toss gave Northern the 
lease el the huge Khanna Memo¬ 
rial trophy for the first six months 
and Badiuddin was given the loud¬ 
est ovation wnen he and the Nor¬ 
thern skipper received the trophy 
at the end of a fitting finale to a 
fortnight of keen hockey. 

Badiuddin was easily the great¬ 
est favourite of the stands and de¬ 
servedly so. In the semi-final 
against I.C.F., which had to be 
played twice, and the final, it was 
on mat took 
:'Jfe..Jc>ojre4 



lected for (he National side. Every 
time in the last three matches 
Southern came from behind to score 
and in the spirited rally on each oc¬ 
casion it was Badiuddin who was 
the architect and master-mind. 

Southern justified the enthusiasm 
of hockey fans and rose to great 
heights. Gyasuddin, at goal, was 
competent combining good antici¬ 
pation with confident saves kicking 
away shots in unerring manner. 
He was at the peak of nis form in 
the final in which he warded off 
repeated shots frpm the country's 
heat ftafrcenwr specialist, Prithi¬ 


pal Singh and India’s ace Sharp¬ 
shooter, Harbinder Singh, flanked 
by Inder Singh and T. Singh. Car- 
melraj and Thomman were im¬ 
pregnable at back with A. Johnson 
ideal at the pivotal position helped 
by Badiuddin and Kadiresan. Ka- 
diresan was a glutton for work and 
rarely allowed any quarter to op¬ 
posing forwards. p 

Cleur at right-wing was not seen 
to much advantage in the semi¬ 
final and final committing the mis¬ 
take of being almost always out of 
position. H. Johnson, Carr and 
Nabi formed a good Inner trio but 
if they did not succeed as often as 
they deserved it was due to the 
fact that their passes were too ob¬ 
vious. Benu Bhat at left wing was 
not only speedy but also very cle¬ 
ver in centring, displaying excel¬ 
lent control. If Northern, the joint- 
holders* were held at bay, it was 
due to the grim determination of 
Southern and their fighting quality. 

In point of star value Northern 
were easily the best as they had in 
their ranks, three players best in 
their different fields—Harbinder* 
unquestionably the fastest marks¬ 
man, Prithipal, famous for his 
crashing pace in taking short cor¬ 
ner hits efficiently, which was 
mainly responsible for India faring 
so well in the Olympics, and Mo- 
hinder Lai, the penalty-stroke ex¬ 
pert whose success with this 
brought abou$ India’s triumph in 
the Olympic final—-not to mention 
Bajinder Singh* the well-known 
half-back. It was tragic irony that 
the failure of one of these specia¬ 
lists—Mohinder Lai, the short, 
stocky and skilful half-back—to 
convert a penalty in the second 
half, deprived Northern's golden 
chance to win the final. Mohinder 
had three penalty strokes to play 

, Continued on next page 
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* SOUTHED RAILWAY'S 
SPLENDID SHOW 

Continued from previous page 

in the tournament and converted 
two of them. 

Harbinder was in best f rm in 
the semi-final against Central scor¬ 
ing two goals, the first, a master¬ 
piece of speed and finish and the 
second a fine piece of opportunism. 
But in the final Badiuddin saw to 
it that Harbinder was completely 
bottled up. Inder Singh and T. 
Singh were good in the inner posi¬ 
tions but the Southern defence pre¬ 
vented them from scoring with 
Gyasuddin at goal at his best. Pri- 
thipal Singh was a tower of strength 
at right back. In the final he had 
■ to put out his best to hold the fast 
and wily Bhut; he did enough to 
show his worthy class in breaking 
up opponents’ moves and himself 
clearing in most effective manner. 
He did not succeed as often as his 
reputation warranted with his 
short-corner hits and the palm 
should go to Gyasuddin for his abi¬ 
lity to save them at the Southern 
goal. 

In the final, a, high standard of 
fast hockey was provided and de¬ 
spite extra-time a decision could 
not be reached, Prithipal got Nor¬ 
thern's goal with a short corner hit 
five minutes before the interval 
and within five minutes of resump¬ 
tion Badiuddin equalised following 
a long-corner. Bhat at the South¬ 
ern left-wing was spelling serious 
danger and once eluded four defen¬ 
ders and took a shot at the goal 
but Keshav saved. Badiuddin once 
saved a sure goal on the goal-line 
obviously with the stick but the 
umpire thought the foot was used 
and awarded a penalty-stroke. It 
was perhaps justice for the home- 



team that for once Mohinder, fail- tral worked hard without being bril- 

ed, pushing the ball outside the left- liant. 

comer of the net facing him. It was . _ _ , A 

all Gyasuddin effecting save after The other semi-final between Sou- 

save from the Northern forwards and l he f n . and I C F \ was drawn at the 

Prithipal. There was no further scor- ?J st lnstance with four goals shared. 

Ing. Murugesh and Ganesh at the I.C.F. 

deep defence were good, particularly 
In the semi-final, Northern elimi- the former. Ataullah Khan, the tall 
nated Central by three goals to nib centre-half, was tireless discharging 
Harbinder scored twice and Mohin- his dual task with merit. Jabbar was 
dor converted a penalty-stroke. Cen- 

Continued on page 20 
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most conspicuous to attack but let his 
side down when he failed with a pen¬ 
alty-stroke four minutes before close. 
Mehdi Hussain impressed at centre- 
forward. Osman Khan, who did so 
well to the National two years back 
at left-wing, did not shine as well 
at the inner berth with Parameswa- 
ran at the wing moderately good. 
Murugesh converted a short-corner 
for the first goal and Mehdi Hussain 
got the second. I.OF. led till about 
15 minutes before close when South¬ 
ern rallied brilliantly. Badiuddin put 
on an electrifying effort and earned 
two quick goals. Jabbar failed with 
the penalty-stroke and a replay was 
necessary. 

At the second meeting Osman Khan 
gave the lead to I.C.F. within five 
minutes. Southern equalised after re¬ 
sumption when Badiuddin scored per¬ 
haps the best goal of the match veer¬ 
ing to the right, eluding two defend¬ 
ers and sending the ball flying to the 
top at thp further corner of the net. 
A, Johnson and Carr got the other 
two goals. 


Kcsbav, Northern’s 
coat keeper, g o <* s 
down 1o fo»l Bemj 
Bhat, the Southern 
leftwinger. 
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Oosman Khan, the 
IC.F, forward, scores 
hh team's only goal 
against Southern, who 
won 3-1 in the semi¬ 
final replay. 
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Jabbar, the I.C.F. right-winger, pushes the ball dangerously; but Southern's goal-keeper Gyasuddin 1$ equal to ft. 
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Ooirnan Khan and Parameswaran 
(right), the I.C f*. left-wing pair, are 
again foiled by Gyasuddm. 


In the earlier rounds, Southern beat 
Chittaranjan four-nil, (Bhat scoring 
twice) and defeated Western in the 
quarter-final with a solitary contro¬ 
versial goal. Johnson took a shot from 
near the top of the ring and Carr And 
Nabi were tackled by a defender 
within the ring. The ball sped to¬ 
wards goal, but the goal-keeper did 
not attempt to save it thinking it was 
hit from outside the ring. Umpire 
Mudaliar awarded a goal and reject¬ 
ed the protest of the Western defen¬ 
ders. He held that the ball went off 
a Southern forward's stick* There was 
no other goal* Western had a fine 
line with Gurbax Singh and 
Balbir as the spearhead and were 
well served in defence with Alexan¬ 
der at back and Antic, as pivot, most 
impressive. Some of the Western de¬ 
fenders played a rough game and 
Antic, the captain, was not only play¬ 
ing rough but was also inclined to be 
demonstrative. He was deservedly 
suspended for a few minutes. Western 
beat Eastern three-nil in the first 
match. 

Northern eliminated Diesel Loco¬ 
motives, Varanashi and Central In 
succession. Central had the better of 
South-East four-two. The latter had in 
their ranks Joginder, Piara and 
Hamid and yet lost. Kamal scored 
twice for Central and Kamdas and 
Shivram once each. Kamdas was the 
pick of their 'forwards, being speedy 
and clever. LC.F. beat North-East by 
two goals to nil through Jabbar and * l 
Mehdi. All at left-wing was brilliant 
on the Josing side- 

' Thirteen teams took part and C. V. 
Gopaul, the Southern Secretary, and 
his colleagues put in excellent work 
to make the tournament a great sue- 
Wt* 
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Gen. P. N, Thapar. Indian Ambassador, and cine star 
Dilip Kumar pose with the Delhi Selected team captained 
by Gurdev (left) during the Independence day celebra¬ 
tions this year. 
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Field hockey is becom¬ 
ing more and more 
popular in many parts 
of the world and Afgha¬ 
nistan are going all out 
to see that they also 
become a force to reckon 
with in times to come. 
C. K. Venkatapathi, a 
first grade coach of the 
National Institute of 
Sports, has been deputed 
by the Government of 
India to Kabul, where 
he has been grooming 
the kids in hockey. He 
took up his assignment 
in June, 1963 and has 
created a good deal of 
enthusiasm there. It is 
hoped that Afghanistan 
will compete in the 
Mexico City Olympics 
in 1968. 
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The enthusiasm of the trainees after a game of 
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AT THE TOKYO OLYMPICS,THE UNITE? STATES FOR THE FIRST TIME WON GOLP MEPALS 
IN THE 5,000 ANP 10,000 METER RUNS. BOB SCHUL, A TALL BONY Ml WESTERNER, 
CAME FROM BEHIND IN THE FINAL STRETCH WITH A STRONG BURST OF SPEED TO 
WIN THE 5,000 METER RUN BY 6 YARPS(6 M£TERS).SCHUL'5 COLD MEPAL WAS THE 
SECONP WON IN TOKYO BY THE US. FOR PITTANCE RUNS-.-AN AREA IN WHICH THE US HAS 
NEI EE EXCELLEP. FOUR PAYS EARLIER BILLY MILLS WON THE 10,000 METER RUN. 



SCHUL SUFFEREP FROM-ASTHMA ASA CHILP BUT WOULPNT LET IT INTERFERE WITH 
HIS RUNNING. SEVERAL YEARS AOO HE WAS ABLE TO TRAIN UNPER THE 6REAT 
HUNGARIAN COACH, MlLHALA ICLOl, AND HAS ADAPTED HIS TRAINING THEORIES. 
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NEW WORLD 
SNOOKER RECORD 

By A. KABUL 


Bulan Batter rhalfcad up« 
new world amateur anookar 
record of 122 ia the Stato 
snooker championship of Col* 
cutta in December last, lit has 
boon ratified by the Billiards 
Association and Control 
Connell of India. 


T HE astonishing thing about the 
break of 122 in snooker in the 
State championship in Calcutta In 
December last is that it did not come 
from a maestro like Wilson Jones, 
rrtgmng National and World Ama¬ 
teur billiards champion, winner of 
the National billiards ten times, 
world billiards twice (1958 A 1964) 
and National snooker five times Nei¬ 
ther it came from the cue of the one* 
time Wizard of the Green Table, 
Chandra Hirjee, winner of the un¬ 
official world snooker tournament in 
1958 at Calcutta and winner of the 
National billiards many times Un¬ 
fortunately for the game, he has ra¬ 
ther too early retired from the game 
though he sometimes participates m 
Handicap billiards and snooker tour* 
naments It was Hirjee who so long 
held the National and West Bengal 
State snooker records In 1954, Hirjee 
chalked up a break of 80 in Natio¬ 
nals and one of 87 m the West Ben¬ 
gal State championships in 1956. 

But it came, of all the cueists, from 
one very little known, just an ave¬ 
rage, club player who may, at most, 
be only slightly better, in some res* 
pacts, than some others of his cate¬ 
gory This player is Kalan Bader who 
has just seen the 24th summer of his 
life But there ia one thing special 
about this bespectacled simple look¬ 
ing and unassuming young star. That 
ir his incessant craving for going 
after breaks in snooker, due to which 
at times, he has lost matches. 

When I first saw this boy playing 
tn the final of a billiards Handicap 
tournament in the YMCA, Collage 
Branch, Calcutta in 1960, ! was Im¬ 
pressed by both his zeal and skill. 
In between the strokes, 1 talked to 
him and came to know that he was 
a student of the City College (Com¬ 
merce) and had taken to the game 
about two years before* He lost, but 
to the reigning State billiards cham¬ 
pion Similarly, he lost to the reign¬ 
ing State champion in the semi-final 
of the snooker event but after a good 
show He has been playing with zest 
since then and has maintained steady 
progress with every tournament he 
participated in If he has not been 
able to win many tournaments, he 
has had at least one satisfaction— 
that of making a good break, some¬ 
times the highest of the tournament, 
specially in snooker. 

Though he had been an average 
good player in football and cricket 


in schooldays and table tennis m 
college days, snooker had the great¬ 
est fascination for him The first open 
tournaments he won were the Inter¬ 
collegiate billiards and snooker events 
of the Calcutta University in 1961. 
He also distinguished himself by 
making the first ever century break 
of the tournament in billiards (108) 

Another peculiar thing about this 

S layer is that he has not had train- 
ig from any coach nor studied any 
book or article on the subject, nor 
followed any diagrams or suggestions 
of world class placers, for improving 
hi*. breaks He is absolutely a self- 
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trained player—building up ideas 
only by watching good players in 
action His love of snooker, though 
to some extent of billiards as well, 
began sometime in 1958 when he first 
tried his hand at the game, though 
not more than a week, for fear of 
getting a scolding from home, if no¬ 
ticed, as his people would not like 
any interference with his studies 
But when he won the club Handi¬ 
cap snooker tournament, getting a 
start of 7 blacks, in 1959, his family 
members who were quick to appre¬ 
ciate his knack for the game, gave 
him permission to participate in tour¬ 
naments and to play for a limited 
period at the club From then on¬ 
wards he got a free play for his 
talents and made rapid improvement 


in the game So, this is the begin 
mng of his career as a snooker and 
billiards player It was not very long 
before he was rewarded with suc¬ 
cess in a number of tournaments 
Here are his achievements* 

1960— Tied for first place in YMCA 
snookei League, losing in the re¬ 
play—Finalist in billiards and 
billiards and semi-finalist in 
snooker of the College Branch 
YMCA H’cap tournaments 

1961— Won the Muslim Institute 
HVap billiards tournament— 
winner, Inter-collegiate b Uiards 
and snooker tournaments with 
highest break prize in billiards 
for his 108 

1962— Won "Mr YMCA’, snooker 
title with the Highest Break 
prize for his 49—Runner-up in 
Calcutta Amateur billiards cham¬ 
pionship—Won Highest Break 
prize for his 40 m the State snoo¬ 
ker championship 

1963— Runner-up in the Calcutta 
Amateur billiards championship 
—Runner-up in the State billiards 
(hampionship first time this year 
—made breaks of 80 81 and 82 In 
practice games at snooker He 
has made quite a good number 
of breaks between 60 and 80 up 
to date 

19t}4._Won YMCA (Wellington 
Branch) open snooker tourna 
ment as well as Highest Break 
prize with 43 —Won Calcutta 
Amateur snooker championship 
as well as Highest Break prize 
with 46 —Runner up m “Mr 
YMCA” billiards championship — 
Winner of Highest Break prize m 
“Mr YMCA" snooker champion¬ 
ship with 34—Winner of Highest 
Break prize with 50 made during 
the Inter-club snooker team cham¬ 
pionship matches—Runner-up at 
the State snooker champmnhip-- 
winner of the Highest Break prize 
( 122 ) 


He was selected to represent West 
Bengal at the National billiards m 
Bombay in January, 1964 At the mo¬ 
ment of writing ne is representing 
West Bengal, this time in the Natio¬ 
nal snooker championship at Ahme- 
riabad. 

On going through the above re¬ 
cords, it will be evident that his form 
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has shown a marked improvement 
this year since winning the YMCA 
(Wellington) open snooker tourna¬ 
ment which has rather acted as a mo¬ 
rale booster for him. Earlier, this year, 
he beat the reigning state champion, 
M. Karmally, in the quarter-final of 
the Calcutta Amateur snooker cham¬ 
pionship, to win the title subsequently 
but in one frame when only five colour 
balls totalling 25 points, (green to 
black) were left over the table, he 
made up a deficit of 43 points by 
clever snookering and won the frame. 

Bader has an ideal temperament 
for the game and now that he has 
been blessed by Providence with a 
rare feat m the shape of a world re¬ 
cord break, he will have more scope 
for greater achievements m future 

Perfect Cuemanship 

This break of 122 was a piece of 
perfect cuemanship with no element 
of luck or fiuke in it. He played, as 
if possessed, picking up ball after 
ball with uncanny precision and per¬ 
fect positioning of the cue-ball for 
the next stroke, displaying all along 
exemplary cue-control. It was no or¬ 
dinary feat to pot 34 balls m a row 
from various angles and positions 
over the table, some of them quite 
problematic. And the beauty of his 
stroke-play wav that each time he 
look a colour he made sure of the 
next red ball on, either by knocking 
one off the pyramid or gliding his 
cue-ball into position. It looked as if 
his cue had become, for the time 
being, the wand of a magician. And 
what a sensation it created after the 
break was over H was to be seen to 
be believed. Bader was himself spell¬ 
bound when he lost the next frame to 
his opponent as if dazed by the glare 
of this brilliant spectacle. And this 
break was not made against any or¬ 
dinary opposition. 

This happened in the second frame 
of his third round State champion¬ 
ship match against L Fownes a well- 
known player of Calcutta, on Tues¬ 
day, December 8, 1964. The final 
scores of this match, which Bader 
won, were 55-46; 135-0; 54-63; 76-24. 
The calibre of Bader’s opponent is 
evident from the sores inasmuch as 
Bader won the first frame on * black’ 
and lost the third frame, also on 
‘black* 

The actual sequence of colours 
which Bader took after the reds, was 
not recorded a. c no one ever dreamt 
of such a possibility But on scrutiny 
of the scores, it was gathered that 
he potted all the 15 reds of the pyra¬ 
mid, before his opponent could open 
his score, on lus 3rd, or 4th visit to 
the table, one by one alternately 
with the colours consisting of 5 blacks, 

8 pinks and 2 blues, followed by the 
yellow, green brown and blue. The 
end came when he missed the pink 
(on spot) in the right top pocket, 
while playing with the cue-ball near 
the blue spot. He took a fine cut on 
the pink, giving just enough side on 
the cue-bail so as to send the latter 
near the black, also on spot. Whereas 
the cue-ball came to rest in a perfect 
position for the black, the object pink 
fust caught the jaw and was deflected 
towards a side cushion near the poc¬ 
ket* On his opponent missing the 


'pink 1 in his turn, Bader finished off 
the remaining colours, the former 
thus losing the frame for a duck! 

Thus ended this unique feat of cue¬ 
manship which, had the pink gone in, 
would have carried the break to 135 
and m the process of clearing the 
table of all the 21 balls, would have 
yet created another feat. The World 
individual break record is, however, 
a break of 147, the maximum possi¬ 
ble m snooker. 

Bader's break of 122, the highest 
ever recorded in India by any player, 
amateur or professional, is a new 
World Amateur break record for com¬ 
petitive games only, because this is 
the highest ever recorded by an ama¬ 
teur player in a competitive match. 
As such, Baders snooker break of 
122, has been recognised as a World 
and All-India record by the Billiards 
Association and Control Council of In¬ 
dia in their Press release dated De¬ 
cember 10, 1964. 

The hitherto existing world record 
break of 115 was held by Geoffrey 
Thompson of England, who set. it up 
on March 8, 1962, in a third round 
match of the English Amateur snoo¬ 
ker championship, lowering the pre¬ 
vious best (106) by G H Povall, in 
the South African Amateur snook* r 


championship In I960. Though ama¬ 
teur players all over the world have 
chalked up several century breaks at 
snooker, these three breaks, namely, 
Bader’s 122, Thompson’s 115 and 
FovaU’s 106, are the only breaks 
made in competitive games. 

Bader’s historic break of 122 has 
now put India on the World snooker 
map as well, as in billiards, the 
exploits of the great Wilson Jones 
have brought lustre and glory to In¬ 
dia by his achieving top honours in 
this game Wilson Jones won the 
World Amateur billiards crown in 
1958 and regained it only recently in 
New Zealand. He tied for the first 
place in 1962, losing m the replay, by 
bad luck, to Bob Marshall, World’s 
greatest amateur cueist who retired 
from competitive play after the 
match, 

Bader’s potentialities as a crack 
snooker player are great. It is now 
for the Billiards Association to en¬ 
courage this player and give him a 
better scope for improving his stand¬ 
ard by providing opportunities of 
playing against world class players 
either by Inviting them to India from 
time to time or by arranging for a 
tour by Bader to other playing cen¬ 
tres inside and outside India. 
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The 
Smart Man 
always 
insists on 

SHAVING STICK 
OR SHAVING ROUND 
* it's more economical, 
lasts longer, lathers piofuscly 
* jt giMCi* smoother, 
smarter shaves 











i' lMLEY GRAHAM idled his eyes 
; M\ skywards, and turned plaintive¬ 
ly towards his clerks. There was a 
theatrical pause* then 20,000 pun¬ 
ters roared as he wailed his fami¬ 
liar lament; "They won’t bet me!" 

The scene was Brooklyn’s oddly- 
named racetrack, Gravesend—the 
date, September 15, 1894. Grannan, 
America s most famous bookmaker, 
had Just taken $186,000 in bets 
against the favourite, Domino, in a 
2-norse race. Now he was bemoan¬ 
ing the fact, that with ten minutes' 
good betting-time left before the 
race, he had run out of punters. 

Grannan's "anguished bookie" 
act was old, but always good for a 
laugh. Barely 24 years old, he had 
made it his trademark ever since he 
first swung a bookie’s bag at the 
age of 18. Crowds gathered around 
his stand at every racetrack to 
watch his spectacular gambling. 
Form and other bookies' odds 
meant little to him. If he thought a 
horse couldn’t win, ha wasn’t afraid 
to extend its price. 

Ran out of Punters 

Sometimes this confidence cost 
him big money. One day at Nash¬ 
ville, Tennessee, he decided the 
odds-on favourite wasn’t good enough 
so he started laying even money. 
After taking about $10,000, he told 
his pencillers to let him know when 
his payout on the horse was $20,000. 
But at $20,000, he continued to bet 
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the time he was 21 he had woo and 
lost hall a million dollars. 

That day at Gravesend, when he 
continued to bet against the favou¬ 
rite In a 2-horse race, was the 
high-water mark of a fabulous ca¬ 
reer. Domino was America’s cham¬ 
pion three-year-old. Owned by a 
Wall Street millionaire, he was con¬ 
sidered the fastest miler seen in 
the U.S. for many years. Opposing 
him was another three-year-old. 

The bill hod blown out of-a punter's 
hand. 


Henry of Navarre. He had bettei 
staying ability but at set weights of 
8 st. 10 lb. over nine furlongs, the 
race looked to be a put-in, take-out 
affair for Domino’s owner, Jame?* 
R. Keene. 

Adding to the colt’s apparent su¬ 
periority was the fact it was being 
ridden by the country’s top Jockey, 
Fred Taral. Sam Doggett was on 
Henry of Navarre—a good hope, but 
not in Tarai’s class. 

Grannan, however, was In one or 
his contrary moods. He liked the 
outsider’s chance and when he star¬ 
ted to bet on the race his board 
showed odds of 3-5 Domino and a 
blank opposite Henry of Navarre, in¬ 
dicating he wasn’t prepared to take 
a bet against it. Within seconds, 
the area around his stand became 
a swirling sea of arms and legs 
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and asked to be informed when the 
liability was $30,000. Then he deci¬ 
ded to go on to the $40,000 mark. 

Finally, when his book showed a 
payout of $65,000, Grannan ran out 
of punters. Pointing to the crowd he 
said to his clerks, *'What do you 
think of that? They won’t bet me!" 
A few minutes later, the favourite 
Grannan had bet against ran away 
with the race, winning by six 
lengths. Inscrutable as ever, he pro¬ 
ceeded to lay extended odds on the 
favourite in the very next race 
while, beside him, his payout clerk 
handed out $65,000 to jubilant pun¬ 
ters. 

This was the pattern of Grannan's 
whole life. In his first 12 months as 
a bookmaker he netted $150,000. By 
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punters fought to get their money- 
on Domino. For a quarter of an 
hour there was sheer chaos. Gran- 
nan’s arm ached as he wrote tic¬ 
kets furiously but then business 
petered out quickly, so much so 
that with ten minutes to go to the 
race no one wanted to bet. It was 
then that he muttered his famous 
line “They won’t bet me!" 

Incongruous Sight 

To the uninitiated, Grannan pre¬ 
sented an incongruous sight. Small 
and dapper with a thick, black 
moustache, he dressed conservative¬ 
ly in dark suit and white shirt with 
a high "butterfly" collar. Y$t he 
surrounded himself with powerfully- 
built, flamboyantly-dressed assist¬ 
ants—and bet on a scale to patch 



By the time Domino and Henry 
of Navarre went out for their race, 
Grannan had taken $186,000 in bets 
on Domino and not a cent on Henry 
of Navarre. If the favourite won 
Grannan would be $111,600 lighter. 

The starter got them away well 
first time and the crowd roared as 
Taral shot Domino straight into the 
lead. With half the distance covet* 
ed, the favourite led by H lengths 
and seemed to be going so easily 
that already many punters were 
mentally cashing their tickets with 
Grannan. Coming to the 2-furlong 
mark, Henry of Navarre had moved 
a bit closer but Domino led by over 
a length and was still doing it well. 

Then a furlong and a half out. 
Doggett pulled hie mount out to 
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make his run and the crowd screa¬ 
med with excitement as the favou¬ 
rite was pegged back, inch by inch, 
stride by stride. With 50 yards to 
go, Henry of Navarre got his head 
in front and the biggest upset of 
the season looked certain. But Ta- 
ral, riding desperately, urged Do* 
mino to greater effort and the two 
colts flashed past the post locked 
together. 

The judges couldn't separate 
them and declared a dead-heat. 
But there was one outright winner 
—Grannan. Under the rules of rac¬ 
ing, in a deadheat a punter recei¬ 
ves only half the amount shown on 
his ticket. So Grannan, who faced 
a possible paybut of $297,600, only 
paid $148,800. Since he already held 
$186,000 on the race, this gave him 
a net profit of $37,200! 

Grannan's fortunes continued to 
ebb and flow just as spectacularly 
for another decade. But by 1906 he 
was penniless and suffering from 
advanced TB. His luck seemed to be 
right out when, at New York’s 
Sheepshead Bay track one after¬ 
noon, police arrested him for non¬ 
payment of maintenance to his wife. 
He talked them into lending him 
$20 and by the end of the afternoon 


had turned it to $1,000! He paid the 
police their $20, the maintenance 
and stayed out of gaol! 

Penniless Again 

The following year, penniless 
again, he chased a $10 bill that had 
blown out of a punter’s hand at 
Belmont track. He returned the mo¬ 
ney but the punter took one look at 
the derelict in front of him and said, 
"Keep it bud—see if you can build 
it up." 

Three months later, Grannan had 
built it up all right—into $10,000! 
But within a fortnight he lost the lot 
again! 

After another coup, he bought a 
gambling house in the booming min¬ 
ing town of Rawhide, Nevada, but 
within a month he lost everything— 
including the gambling house—play¬ 
ing poker. Disapirited, he walked 
out into the cold night air—and kept 
walking until he collapsed miles 
away. By the time they found him 
next morning he had caught pneu¬ 
monia and that, allied to his T.B., 
killed him on April 3, 1908. 

In his 38 years he had won—and 
lost—more than five million dollars. 
For Grannan, life was one huge 
gamble.—(To be continued ). 
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Next to the supply and 
distribution of food, supply 
and dissemination of news and 
views must take precedence. 


Your daily newspaper, main source of your food for thought, is 
now a mere shadow of its former self due entirely to a restrictive 
policy of controls on the import of newsprint during the last 
seven years —Crisis point has been reached! The very existence 
of your newspaper is threatened.—Now is the time to call a 
halt to a policy which can end only in disaster. 

The per capita increase In the circulation of newspapers In other 
underdeveloped countries like Pakistan, Ceylon, Thailand has 
been steady over the past four years; Indfa’s has been stagnant. 

Your interests end ours coincide.—All we ask for is a realistic 
re-appraisal by the Govt, of an out-doted policy of import 
and control of newsprint. 

Issued by The Indian St Eastern Newspaper Society 
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M ISS R. T. INDIRA and Mrs. Sha- 
kuntala Vasu dominated the All- 
India Posts and Telegraphs Sports 
Festival organised by Madras during 
the second week of February. Main¬ 
ly due to the grand display of Miss 
Indira, who won as many as seven 
medals—four in track and field and 
three in shuttle badminton—Madras, 
won the championship for women. 
The. individual championship was 
shared by Indira and Miss M. N. De- 
vadoss of Bombay. 

Mysore annexed the men’s cham¬ 
pionship thanks to the success of Lo- 
ganathan who competed in five indi¬ 
vidual events besides the relay. Quite 
deservedly he annexed the individual 
championship for the second year run¬ 
ning and helped Mysore also annex 
the team trophy for the second year. 
South Zone won the hockey and foot¬ 
ball events while North got the vol¬ 
leyball title. 

While Miss Indira dominated the 
athletics and shuttle fields, Mrs. Sha- 
kuntala had it all her own way in 
table tennis winning three titles and 
getting a gold medal like Indira, who 
received two gold medals for profici¬ 
ency in athletics and badminton. 


R. T. Indira, who took to athletics 
during her collegiate days, has won 
the athletics championship in All-In¬ 
dia P. and T. meets four times and 
has secured gold medals (awarded to 
winners of three events or more) two 
years in succession. She established 
records this year in shot put (31 ft. 
8*6 in) and discus (91 ft. 71 in) and 
came first in the javelin too crowning 
everything by being a member of the 
winning relay squad, who also set a 
new mark. 

Looking at the lean and lanky figure 
of flve-foot-seven Miss Indira, one 
can hardly believe that she could be 
so successful In events like shot put 
and discus. But there it is, the culmi¬ 
nation of regular training and enthu- 
riastic work. 

In a chat with me after her success, 
Miss Indira who is employed in the 
Madras Trunk Exchange, was grate¬ 
ful to the department for all the 
encouragement received by sports¬ 
women, who were allowed all facili¬ 
ties to take part in meets both local 
and outside and were assigned duty 
to suit practice and competitive 
timings. 

Miss Indira has won the champion¬ 
ships at Lucknow, Bangalore, Delhi 
aim Madras, having missed It last, year 


at Ahmedabad only. She is^ery keen 
to graduate into State and National 
athletics and, I am sure, with timely 
encouragement by the concerned au¬ 
thorities she would be an asset in 
higher ranks, so keen and zealous is 
she. Actually, I know her from child¬ 
hood and when I saw her perform 
with distinction I was surprised at 
her immense prowess not only in track 
and field, but also in games. She is of 
a very simple and modest disposition 
and fame has not altered her calm 
demeanour a wee bit. I wish her grea¬ 
ter success both in athletics and in her 
professional career. 

Apart from distinction in athletics 
Miss Indira has put her height to 
great advantage in shuttle badminton 
in which she won three titles. She re¬ 
gretted that there was not much scope 
for practice as there were very few 
indoor courts in Madras. She won the 
singles and took the doubles with 
Miss V. K. Premila of Madras and 
the mixed doubles with D. Selvaraj, 
also of Madras. Selvaraj who Is the 
son of the reputed ball badminton 
veteran, V. D. Anugraham, it will be, 
remembered, is the recognised Mad¬ 
ras coach and has done a lot to im~ 

Continued on next page 
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prove the game particularly among 
his departmental colleagues. 

Mrs. Shakuntala Vasu, in her own 
way, contributed to putting Madras 
on top. She emulated her colleague, 
Miss Indira, by a clean sweep in the 
celluloid ball game. Winning the sin¬ 
gles in four games she annexed the 
doubles with Miss Nancy Fraser of 
Bangalore and mixed doubles with 
Hajeswaran. She is finishing well on 
the forehand and imparts a lot of 
power to her strokes. With better 
footwork she is bound to make the 
grade in State and National ranks. 
She was Number 4 in the State last 
year and is keen to take part in more 
and more tournaments. She too ex¬ 
pressed gratitude to the administration 
for the great encouragement it was 
giving to sports and hopes that she 
would bring fame and honours for 
her department (in the revenue sec¬ 
tion of the Madras Telephones) in 
wider fields. 

I have known Shakuntala as Miss 
Shastri, who used to take a lot of in¬ 
terest in all games as also Bharatha 
Natyam and asked her whether her 
training in her girlhood days in dan¬ 
cing stood her in good stead in table 
tennis. But she surprised me by say¬ 
ing she was sorry she had not taken 
full advantage of her training in dan¬ 
cing at which stage her friend and 
coach, Mrs. C. K. K. Pillai, interposed 
and said that Shakuntala would do 
much better if she were more quick 
on her feet. Incidentally Shakuntala 
was all praise for the way in which 
Mrs, Pillai, the well-known coach of 
the National Institute of Sports work¬ 
ing in the City of Madras, was taking 
particular pains to improve her stand¬ 
ard and mentioned that her “teacher” 
was her most successful mascot. Sha¬ 
kuntala said that the rigorous train¬ 
ing Mrs. Pillai imparted to her at the 
T'Nagar Social Club was greatly res¬ 
ponsible for her signal success in the 
P, and T. meet. 

Mrs. Shakuntala took to the game 
only in 1901 and had never played in 
her college days. (She is a graduate 
of the Madras University). Greater 
credit is due to her for starting the 


game so late and yet making such a 
great success of it. 

That the P and T competitors in 
the country are showing vast im¬ 
provement can be seen by the fact 
that as many as five new All-India 
P and T marks were set up in Mad¬ 
ras. 

The Sports and Cultural Festival, 
of an All-India nature, must be 
considered a grand success for which 
credit should go to Messrs. B. K. 
Anantaraman, that popular sports 


Mr. M. Bhaktavotsalam, Chief 
Minister, taking Hie solute at the 
march-past. 


Mysore's Loganathan receding th© 
men's individual trophy- 





Minister R. Venkatroman, inaugurat¬ 
ing the Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
Centre at the Centenary Hall, 


personality who headed the organis¬ 
ing committee, and M, K. Dcena- 
dayalan, R. P. Subramaniam, R. 
Seshadri, A. M. Yusuf, K, Pattabhi- 
raman, M. V. J, Menon, Biswas K, 
Balakrishnan, C. A. Fernandez, G 
Mukund Rao, T. K. Mahadevan, A. 
Kamaladoss, S. Somasundaram, R 
Rajagopal, N. V. Srinivasan, A, G. 
Sharadha, C. R. Dayanandhan, N. 
Janakiraman, and S. Subburatnam. 

The committee also brought out 
a beautiful souvenir to mark the 
occasion. 

The following are the games re¬ 
sults ; 

Football: Winners — South Zone, 
Runners-up — East Zone. Hockey: 
Winners — South Zone, Runners-up 
North Zone, Kabaddi: Winners — 
West Zone; Runners-up — North 
Zone. Volleyball: Winners — North 
Zone, Runners-up — South Zone. 
Shuttle Badminton: Singles (Men) 
Winner: Homi Talyarkhan (W. Zone) 
Runner-up — B. N. Tewari (N. 
Zone); Doubles (Men) — Winners: 
Homi Talyarkhan Sc K. Balasubra- 
manian (N. Zone), Runners-up — 
D. Selvaraj Sc R. Samuel (S* Zone); 
Singles (Women): Winner: R, T. 
Indira (South Zone); Runner-up: K. 
B. Mansukhani (North Zope); Dou¬ 
bles (Women): Winners: R. T. In¬ 
dira Sc v: K. Premila (S. Zone), 

Continued on next page 


"Mr, Pi & T. 1965" Vrshal Mani. 












The trophy winners with the officials of the Madras P & T Region Sports Control Board 




People behind the successful stag¬ 
ing of the P & T. Sports and Cul¬ 
tural Festival with the President, 
Mr, B, K: Anantaraman, District 
Manager, Telephones; in the centre 
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; Runners-up: Helen Guin Sc Bina 
< Sen (West Zone); Mixed Doubles: 
Winners: l). Selvaraj & K. T. Indi¬ 
ra (S. Zone); Kunners-up; Homi 
Talyarkhan & Mrs. Udar (W. Zone), 
Table Tennis: Singles (Men): Win¬ 
ner: S. Sen Gupta (East Zone), 
Runner-up: R. K. Sharma (North 
Zone); Doubles (Men): Winners: K. 
L. Vaish & J. C. Malhotra (N. 
Zone); Runners-up: Venkatesaloo & 
S. Kannan (South Zone); Singles 
(Women): Winner: Shakuntala Vasu 
(South Zone); Runner-up; S. Dam- 
le (West Zone); Doubles (Women); 
Winners: Shakuntala Vasu & Nan- 
i cy Frazer (S. Zone); Runners-up: 
i S’. Damle Sc K. S. Kandalkar (West 
I Zone); Mixed Doubles: Winners: M. 
Rajeswaran A Shakuntala Vasu (S. 
Zone); Runners-up: K. U Vaish & 
Sarla Rangra (North Zone). “Mr, 
P. & T. 1965” - Vishal Man! (North 
■ Zone). // 
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F I pass my exam and my future 
career gives me the necessary 
time for adequate training, 3 would 
like to return to the decathlon. But 
at the moment, the most important 
thing for me is my football instruc- ' 
tor’s examination and the examina¬ 
tion for the Sports Teacher’s diploma, 
which T hope to pass this Spring”, 
says Willi Holdorf. decathlon win¬ 
ner at Tokyo and now named ‘’Ger¬ 
man Sportsman of the year 1964” by 
German Sports scribes. He is at pre¬ 
sent a student at the Sports College, 
Cologne, Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many. Whether he returns to active 
sport depends to a considerable ex¬ 
tent on where he begins work. And 
he does not know this yet, Holdorf 
continues. The chance of achieving 
8000 points and thereby the Euro¬ 
pean record ts something which at¬ 
tracts him considerably# he says, but 


it is too early yet to say anything 
definite about this. 

His wife Doris would prefer it if 
he gave up the decathlon. “But I 
think she will understand if I go on 
with it in spite of this,” says 24- 
year-old Holdorf. She herself has 
been in the Women’s National hand¬ 
ball team 17 times so far and was 
herself a sports student. Without her 
understanding, he would never have 
been capable of such an improve¬ 
ment in his performance. "At that 
time in the Tokyo Stadium, when my 
legs were getting heavier and hea¬ 
vier in the 1500 metres race and I 
could hardly go on, I said to myself: 
You must keep going, your son must 
not say later on, my father could 
have won a gold medal, but he was 
too limp to stay the course in this 
last event,” is how he illustrates his 
bond with his family and his one- 
year-old son Jens Erich, He is espe¬ 


cially pleased that his wife Doris now 
plays in the National handball team 
under his name. 

He came to Leverkusen from* his 
north German home town, Gluck- 
stadt in Holstein, because here there 
were better opportunities in sport for 
him and because he wanted to go to 
Cologne Sports College. Apart from 
his studies and work as a student 
working his way through college, he 
is interested in modern literature, but 
has little time to pursue this. “Even 
if politics can never be kept com¬ 
pletely out of sport,” Holdorf em¬ 
phasises, “politics in sporting com¬ 
petitions should be kept out at any 
rate. Take my experience at the end 
of the decathlon as an example. My 
greatest rival, the Russian, Hein 
Aun, was the first to pick me up 
after my collapse and he congratu¬ 
lated me, after I had more or less 
regained consciousness, with the 
words: ‘You Olympic Champion' * 
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GOAL.! 


IPSWICH'S CENTURY OF THE SEASON 



Mel Nurse. Mel had taken advantage* 
of poor defensive marking to ram 
home a free kick. My chance came 
when the bail was flighted through 
the middle by a defender. Centre- 
forward Ray Crawford got up well 
to it and nodded it sideways to me, 
I was 40 yards out, and there wasn’t 
a defender within 15 yards of me. 


Utter Disbelief 

I had time to light a cigarette, be¬ 
fore being challenged! I decided to 
risk a shot, and calmly toed up the 
ball on my right foot* Suddenly I “let 
go”—and the ball rose beautifully 
and was in the net before Swansea’s 
defence had had a chance to cut it 
off. 


By TED PHILLIPS 


A CENTURY of goals in one sea¬ 
son—this was the target reach¬ 
ed by Ipswich Town in 1960-61 
when I scored for them in a League 
match against Swansea at Vetch 
Field. We were beaten 1-2 that day 
—but there weren't a happier team 
in Britain! 

Ipswich had already clinched pro¬ 
motion from Division II, and our 


spirits were high for this, the last 
match of a wonderful, invigorating 
season. My goal was a great climax 
for me, for it was the best I have 
ever scored—a goal right out of the 
story books. 

Swansea fans, 1 am told, still talk 
about it to this day. The goal came 
just after half-time, with Swansea 
leading 1-0 through their centre-half 


The look of utter disbelief on play¬ 
ers* faces was a sight I’ll never for¬ 
get. Even T had to look twice at the 
ball in the net to realise that I’d 
scored a goal in a million, Ipswich’s 
100th of the season. 

Our players were discussing it for 
weeks afterwards. Even though I 
have now changed clubs, I still look 
back on that eventful April after¬ 
noon. And needless to say I still have 
an affection for Swansea and Vetch 
Field—even though a smart goal by 
Brayley Reynolds robbed us of a 
point in the dying stages of the match. 


. . ..... 
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G OALS are my business—a boom¬ 
ing business for me so far, for 
with a century of goals to my cre¬ 
dit, I reckon that I've a great chance 
of seeing that “200” come up in the 
noLtoo-distant future. 


My Greatest Goal-17 

The Most 


I am left scratching my head at 
the thought of the greatest goal I 
have ever scored. 

Looking back, I suppose that the 
one I scored for my old club, Crystal 
Palace, some four years ago ranks 
as one of the best of my career. Tn 
fact, I am told tha f officials at Sel- 
hurst Park still regard it as one of 
the most thrilling efforts ever seen 
on the ground. 


Thrilling 
At Selhurst 


By JOHNNY BYRNE 

an impact on the game, and was be¬ 
ing tipped for “Under 23” honours. 


The date was October 22, 1960, 

and Palace had drawn a crowd of 
over 14,000 for their Fourth Division 
fixture against Bradford. At that 
time, I was just beginning to make 


Brilliant Form 

We played some wonderful push- 
and-run soccer in thick ankle deep 
mud that day. On that form Palace 


SPORTING SAM. by Reg. Wootton 



were probably a match for any side 
ln toe country® Bradford were really 
rattled. I scored Palace’s third goal, 
after George Petchey and Johnny 
Gavin had opened the account, I 
gained possession around the half¬ 
way line, and then broke through on 
my own. I beat one man, then ano- 
the ^i A Bradford half-back came in 
swiftly, but I pulled the ball away 
from him, too, and for a split second 
2 to?¥# ht m y run ha <* finished as I 
felt him tug at my shirt. 


But I managed to keep going, and 
beat a fourth man by veering to the 
right. I was within striking distance 
of the goal now, but,I was at an an¬ 
gle, and Bradford’s goalkeeper came 
out to make things even more diffi¬ 
cult. I held the ball, moving away 
from him as he attempted to dive at 
my feet But again I found my path 
to goal blocked, this time by a de¬ 
fender who had come back to chal¬ 
lenge again. I feinted one way, then 
moved the other, but now the goal¬ 
keeper had picked himself up, and 
was trying another dive at the ball! 


It was never ending! With a last 
weary effort, I drew the ball away 
from him, and tapped it into an 
empty net from a few yards out. 

It was a perfect goal in every way 
-a goal that typified a match in 
which everything seemed to click for 
us. The final score was 44, and to 
this day, those same Palace players, 
although with different clubs, still 
talk of it as one of their best-ever 
wins.*—(To be continued). 





Chess 


By LEONARD BARDEN 


KORCHNOI-SOVIET 

CHAMPION 


VICTOR KORCHNOI, the Leningrad 
® grandmaster, has won the 1965 
Soviet championship in convincing style. 
This was his third success in the last 
five years, and he was sure of the first 
place? two rounds before the end of the 
tournament Korchnoi, \*h0 is 33. is 
clemly at the height of his powers, yet 
his chances of the world title have pro¬ 
bably been spoiled for ever by his fai¬ 
lure in the Candidates’ tournament 
after leading the field half-way and the 
ill-health which caused him to fail in 
the 1963 Soviet zona! tournament. Still, 
this fresh success again stamps him as 
one of the very strongest living grand¬ 
masters. 

The final results of the Soviet cham¬ 
pionship were Korchnoi 15 out of 19, 
Bronstein 13. Tal 12*, Stein 12, Khol¬ 
mov and Shamkovitch 11L Lein 11. 
Krogius and Lutikov 10&* Averbakh and 
Osnos 9, Borisenko 8L Suctin and Vas- 
yukov R, Bannik, Peterson, and Sakha¬ 
rov 7$, Goldenov 6*. Bakulin and Lav- 
da nsky 5*. 

In a Tas$ interview, Korchnoi spoke 
of his plans for the immediate future: 
"Of course, 1 shall also play in the next 
Soviet championship and shall be en¬ 
tering for one or two international tour¬ 
naments I should also like to have a go 
at the European team championship in 
Hamburg I am going to continue work¬ 
ing on the book of my selected games. 
It will includ# some 50 to 60 games, 
includiM some from this latest cham¬ 
pionship*. 

This Rome from the championship 
shows Taj defeated by his own attack¬ 
ing style 

Came No. 363 

Soviet Championship, 1965 

White: A. Lutikov. 

Black: M. Tal. 

1.PK4.PQB4: 2.NKB3.PK3; 3,FQ4PxP; 
4,NxP.NQB3; 5.NQB3.QB2; fl.BK3.PQR3; 
7.BQ3.NB3; 8.00,PQN4(a>: 9.NxN,QxN; 

10.PQR3,BN2(b); 11 QK2,QB2?ic); 12 

PB4.PQ3; 13.BQ4.BK2. 14.PK5.FxP: 15 

PxP.BB4id): 16 BxB.QxB ch; 17.RB2!, 
NQ2; 18BK4! (top diagram at right), 


QB2(e); 19.QR5.PKN3; 20.QR4.QB5(f); 

21 RQl(g).PKB4; 22.PxP e.p.,000; 23. 
PB7.KRB1; 24 BxB ch.KxB (see second 
diagram below); 25QxR!(h),RxQ: 26. 
RxN ch.RxR; 27.PB8*Q.QQ5; 28.QB3 

ch,KR2; 29.QK4.QN3; 30XB1.QQ3; 31. 

PKN3.PKN4; 32QK3 ch,KRl; 33.NK4. 
QQ8 ch; 34 KN2, Resigns. 
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(e) If Black accepts the pawn sacri¬ 
fice by BxB; 19 .Nxb!qxKP; 20. 
RQ1. Lutikov‘s own analysis in the 
tournament bulletin shows that White's 
attack becomes too strong, e.g.. 20.... 
KK2; 21.QQ2, or 20....PB4; 31.NQ6 ch, 
KK2; 22,NxP chhPxN; fi.RxN <£f, or 
20...PB4; 21.NQ6 ChJCBl; 22QB3, or 
finally 20 ...FB3; 2LQN4 with threats 
of QxNP or QQN4. 

<f) Black's position is bad, and 20_ 

NxP loses to 21 BxB.QxB; 22.QB6. while 
otherwise White threatens BxB and 
NK4. Hence. Tal tries to complicate, 

<g) Threatening 22.RxN, If now 21..., 
BBS; 22.RxN.BxR; 23.QB6.00; 24.BxR, 

RxB; 25.QxBP ch. If 2I....NB4; 22. 

R(B2)Q2.00; 23RQ4. and Black loses 
the queen. If 21... .PKN4; 22QxNP3xB; 
23NxB,QxN; 24.RxBP! wins. 

(h) This final neat combination sim¬ 
plifies and leaves White a piece ahead. 
Tal could already have resigned here. 

Problem No, 203 

By Commander R, F. Fegen 
(Halstead* England). 
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(a) 8 , .NxN; 9.BxN,BB4 is the sim¬ 

plest way to equalise here. 

(b) Again Tal wants to complicate; 
but again the routine 10—BB4; 11. 
BxB.QxB ch; 12.KR1.PK4 is the sim¬ 
plest way for Black to equalise. 

(c) Losing an important move com¬ 
pared with the immediate 11-PQ3. 

After Black’s actual move, White has in 
fact a winning position in the ultimate 
sense—but it takes some fine and ener¬ 
getic play by Lutikov to prove it. 

(d> If 15.. NQ2; 16.QR5. or 15..,. 
NQ4; 16.NK4. in both cases with excel¬ 
lent attacking positions for White. 


White to play and force mate on his 
third move, against any black defence* 

Solution No. 202: 1.BR8. If 1....NN5; 
2.QKN7, and if 2... ,N(N5)Q6; 3.QQR7 

mate, or otherwise 3.QxN mate. If 1_ 

PxB; 2 QxN mate. Ml.. NB6; 2QxP! 
and mate by 3.QxN or 3.QR3 according 
to the reply. 


Heard This One? 

"Pop. why does the groom slip a 
ring on the bride's finger?" 

"To see whether or*not she has her 
fingers crossed when she promises to 
cbey.” 

• * * 

"Do you like talkative women? 

“You mean there’s a choice?" 

• • • 

For want of a nail a date was lost; 
for want of a date a man was lost; 
for want of a man a marriage was 
lost; for want of a marriage a family 
was lost—so for goodness sakes take 
care of your nails! 




MR. SIMPLE MAN 








r is an odd but understandable tact 
that the discovery ot a core or 
rfneans ot preventing a disease leads 
to a certain impatience about those 
diseases against which Medicine 
seems comparatively helpless. Thus, 
more and more people are asking 
about measles. Can’t we prevent it or 
cure it immediately it shows its spotty 
head? In answering this question we 
must show—what insn’t always a 
cheerful attitude to adopt—a sense of 
proportion. 

Measles is no longer the killer it 
was, and probably more than half 
those who die of the disease are, to 
use grandma’s favourite expression, 
“delicate.” Some of tfiem were already 
ill and ready to succumb to the first 
infection to which they were exposed, 
however mild it might be. Neverthe¬ 
less, there is still a great deal of ill- 
health, some of it serious or perma¬ 
nent, which results from measles and 
obviously prevention would be very 
valuable if it could be got at a rea¬ 
sonable price in terms, not of money, 
but of safety and freedom from com¬ 
plications. 

Two-thirds of measles patients are 
aged between three and nine and less 
than two per cent are under six 
months or over 14 years of age. 


Complications 

It is the complications of measles 
which we have to fear and they occur 
in about six cases out of every 100. 
More than half of these complications 


A Word With The Doctor-109 


Must There 


Be Measles ? 


are chesty ones and a third are ear 
troubles.- 

Parents of children with measles 
often ask about antibiotics. These have 
little or no effect on the measles 
virus but they do help to con¬ 
trol the hyena-like germs which 
invade the cells of the body in¬ 
jured. by the virus. We must 
still rely very largely on com¬ 
mon sense in the treatment and nurs¬ 
ing of a case of measles. The patient 
rnusn’t be allowed to catch a cold; 
he must have protection against 
strong light, for sore eyes are a fre¬ 
quent complication. Any complaint 
which seems out of the ordinary such 
as a weakness of some muscles, or 
ear-ache with or without a discharge, 
should be mentioned promptly tfi the 
doctor. * 

And how about mass vaccination 
against measles? This is probably 


41 


well worth doing in some areas such 
as South America or parts ot Africa 
where the disease can be very dead¬ 
ly, for the children there have not 
yet inherited much immunity such as 
they have elsewhere. 

At A Cost 

Elsewhere, the advantages arc not 
completely proved* If what is called 
a “live attenuated vaccine” is used a 
lasting immunity will probably be 
given to a child but at a cost, in many 
cases, of a mild illness or occasional¬ 
ly, indeed, of a serious one. We must 
always remember that almost 94 
children out of every 100 are going 
to get over a dose of measles perfectly 
well in spite of all our treatment! 

If the other sort of virus is used— 
a “killed” virus—temporary immu¬ 
nity will be given and the vaccination 
would have to be repeated, and also 
started at the very early age of six 
months. Since this sort of immunity 
tends to fade as one grows up meas¬ 
les could still develop in adult life. 
This is not a laughing matter. 

On the whole, we had better wait. 
If we plod on, getting an improve¬ 
ment in general health and hyg?ene, 
in child care and management, and 
if we do away with slums and over¬ 
crowding, and teach parents the value 
of fresh air we shall probably even¬ 
tually banish measles without any 
more pricks or prods and the possi¬ 
ble production of complications of 
immunisation or vaccination.—(To be 
continued). 
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dent upon electricity supplies for his 
sound. 


Most Complex Form 

The most complex form of sound 
movie making is known as *lip sync” 
—sound and picture in perfect 
synchronisation. Professional Ai ms do 
this all the time as much of their foot¬ 
age—too much, many people claim— 
consists of the audience looking at 
actors reciting their lines. Although 
new techniques have been developed 
‘within recent years to allow ama¬ 
teurs to do this, few have the incli¬ 
nation. Instead, most amateurs depend 
on narration, background music and 



The sound of revving 
motor cycles will add 
enormously to impact of 
ony footage on the 
subject. 


sound effects. It is in the production 
of sound effects that the portable tape 
recorder becomes invaluable. 

If you have a sound film which in¬ 
cludes a shot of a locomotive, obvious¬ 
ly the sound tpack should have all the 
huffing and puffing that an engine 
make&H.It is possible to obtain gra¬ 
mophone records which have such 
sounds r but isn’t it easier and chea¬ 
per to just make a recording of the 
actual engine you are filming* 

Beach scenes are improved if the 
sound track includes the cries of gulls 
and the breaking of waves. Footage 
taken in a market is much more 
effective if the audience can hear as 
well as see the vendors. And if you’re 
filming some sports event, you’ll also 
want to record the noises made by 
the crowds. 

Now one characteristic of most such 
noises is that they do not require 
perfect synchronisation. So long as 


W ITH amateur cine enthusiasts 
being increasingly interested in 
sound movies, the problem of pro¬ 
ducing the original recording is 
bothering many of them. 

The simplest form of movie sound 
is, of course, background music with 
perhaps some spoken narration* No 
problem here, a stripe projector or— 
for the synchronised tape enthusiast 
—a standard domestic tape recorder is 
all that is required. 

Our domestic tape recorder will 
also serve for indoor filming—any¬ 
where, in fact, where there is a sup¬ 
ply of mains electricity. But most 
filming is done outdoors—and well out 
of reach of electricity mains. The 
answer is, of course, to use a battery 
powered tape recorder. There is quite 
a numiicr available throughout the 
world In all pi ice ranges and these 
have un n a boon to the amateur 
movie maker. No longer is he depen- 


fhe Philips EL.3300 is 
unusual in that the tape 
comes in loaded 

cassettes, which moke 
changing r eels extremely 
rapid. 


Camera Cameos 

MOVIE SOUND 
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you i«ep away from such spot effects 
Os the noise of a slamming door, syn- 
'be only 


need 


Ly approxi- 


chronisation 
mate. 

Cine Sound Tracks 

Most of the battery tape recorders 
in the amateur price range have rea¬ 
sonable—but not exceptional—charac¬ 
teristics. But they are adequate for 
producing cine sound tracks, if the 
original recording is transferred to a 
mains recorder. Because the output 
stage of a transistorised amplifier Is a 
large consumer of battery current, 
portable recorders normally have 
small amplifiers and speakers. The 


Many of the modern 
battery-powered tope- 
recorders are so simple 
to use that even a child 
can operate them suc¬ 
cessfully 


sound quality, when played back on 
the origiffal machine, is not very good. 
But the actual quality of the tape 
recording is good, so long as a pro¬ 
per speaker and amplifier are used 

Cine amateurs normally make the 
recording on a battery machine, and 
then either transfer to a mains re¬ 
corder, from which the final sound 
track is compiled, or transfer directly 
to the final track. 

Transfer is necessary with some 
recorders which use either non-stand¬ 
ard tapes or speeds. The simplest way 
of doing this is, unfortunately, also 
the worst—placing the microphone of 
the mains recorder against the spea¬ 
ker of the battery unit. This gives ex¬ 
tremely poor quality even though 
both units, may be good ones and an 
electrical contact is necessary# This 
means running a lead from the ear¬ 
phone socket of the battery recorder 
to the microphone or radio/gram 
input of the mains recorder. Most 



ON LOCATION 


battery recorders do have an ear¬ 
phone output socket, but for the few 
that don't it is only necessary to nt 
tach two wires to the loudspeaker M 
self. 

Scope Increased 


By GEORGE ZYGMUND 



With thof»e battery rocmciers which 
use standard tape and speed*, trans¬ 
fer is obviously not absolutely neces 
sary—the tape can be played back on 
the standard mams recorder But 
since In compiling a cine sound track, 
the use of two tape recorders is nor 
mally required—and few amateurs 
own two mains tape recorder* - th»*n 
the battery unit can be used. 

With a battery recorder to collect 
on-the-spot sound effects, the crop* 
of the amateur movie maker j* m 
creased many times. Although it nu * 
not makp him into a professional * S 
producer, the fget that audience u** 
increasingly becoming accustomed h 
sound movies will mean that he m » \ 
to use sound in order to keep up v 
date.—(To be continued). 

A typical battery-power. 

•d tape recorder — the 
Philips EL-3300. 
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The Stamp World 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 
ISSUES 

By RUSSELL BENNETT 
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“ffliaat fcew deflnltve stamps for the 
* Virgin Islands are in traditional 
recess-printed style, designed, en¬ 
graved and printed by the British 
security printers Thomas De La Rue 
& Co., Ltd. It is lovely to see some 
old-style stamps again—real products 
of the craftsman-engraver’s art. 

The British Virgin Islands are part 
of the Virgin Islands Archipelago 
which embraces over forty British 
islands, islets and rocks and the Uni¬ 
ted States Virgin Islands. They are 
some sixty miles east of Puerto Rico 
In the Caribbean and the four main 
British islands are Tortola, Anegada, 
Virgin Gorda and Jost Van Dyke. The 
capital, Roadtown, is on Tortola, and 
It is on this island that most of the 
total of eight thousand inhabitants 
Uve. 

There are many hills and moun¬ 
tains on the islands and the climate 


is pleasantly sub-tropical. Being of 
volcanic origin, the islands are not 
able to support a great deal of agri¬ 
culture and the economy, therefore, 
centres on livestock rearing and fish¬ 
ing. A great potential is seen in deve¬ 
loping the tourist industry and it is 
expected that the natural beauty of 


the islands, which is clearly depicted 
on these new stamps, will contribute 
to this end. 

All the designs which I am going 
to describe to you have a conch shell 
border, with Queen Elizabeth’s port¬ 
rait in an oval. 

1 Cent. Bonito Fish: A handsome 
fish growing up to three feet long; 
coloured slate-blue with dark stripes 
on the sides. The Bonito is related to 
the mackerel and the tunny. 

Z Cents. Soper's Hole: This was 
copied from a photograph of a sea¬ 
plane operating a commercial service 
between Tortola and St. Thomas 
(United States Virgin Islands) in 
1963. Unfortunately the service was 
later withdrawn but it is hoped that 
a similar service may be resumed be¬ 
fore long. The plane used to land at 
Road Harbour, as well as Soper’s 
Hole. West End (Soper’s Hole) is the 


E United States issued a spe¬ 
cial commemorative “Battle 
of New Orleans” postage stamp 
last month. The flve-cent release 
marked 150 years of unbroken peace 
I between England and America. 
The battle at New Orleans on Ja¬ 
nuary 8, 1815, during the War of 
1812, was the last between U.S. and 
British forces. 

The stamp features a picture of 
General Andrew Jackson on a 
horse leading American troops into 
i battle. In the background is the 
American flag. In the foreground is 
a fleldpiece. The stamp also in¬ 
cludes a reproduction of the Battle 
of New Orleans Sesquicentennial 
medal which was designed by New 
Orleans sculptress Angela Gregory. 
On the front of the medal, appear¬ 
ing at the bottom left of the stamp, 
is the American eagle. On the re¬ 
verse of the medal, appearing at 
the bottom right, is a British insig¬ 
nia. The inscription "1815 United 
States 5 cents 1965” runs across 
the top of the stamp. At the bottom 
is the wording “Battle of New Or¬ 
leans.” 

The two adversaries at New 
Orleans were unaware that a treaty 
of peace had been signed at Ghent, 
Belgium, 15 days before. Some 
school children nave been taught 
that the Battle of New Orleans 
would never have been fought if 
the communications systems of 
that day had been able to flash 
word of the Ghent treaty imme^ 
diately. But many historiaiia flte 
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nearest point to St Thomas, and is a 
port of entry to the Colony with a 
fine but small natural harbour. Con¬ 
sideration is now being given to the 
possibility of constructing a deep 
water wharf there* 

3. Cents. Brown Pelican * The 
Brown Pelican is the Colony’s 
commonest bird and a characteris¬ 
tic featuie of the islands. The bird 
is very often seen diving for fish 
off the coast, m shallow water 

4 Cents. Dead Man's Chest; Be¬ 
lieved to have provided the inspi¬ 


ration for Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s ditty “Fifteen Men on a 
Dead Man’s Chest. Yo Ho Ho 
and a Bottle of Hum*” m 
Treasure Uland . Earl Baldwin, when 
Governor of the Leeward Islands 
(which in those days included the 
British Virgin Islands), landed a 
party on this island and ’cracked’ a 
bottle of rum there. He also purchased 
the island and presented it to the 
Crown to be held in trust for the local 
inhabitants. 

5 Cents. Road Harbour: The main 
port of entry and the capital of the 



Colony A good natural harbour for 
small and medium-sized ships (there 
is a bar at the entrance and the har¬ 
bour is not anywhere very deep). The 
wharf will take boats drawing eight 
feet or less The photograph from 
which this design was copied was 
taken frbm Government House, situa¬ 
ted on the west side of the bay The 
name Road Harbour is an old one, 
long before roads were thought of In 
the Colony, and is believed to refer 
to the roadstead (or waterway) 
afforded by the hatbour 

6 Cents. Fallen Jerusalem: An 

island off the NW coast of Virgin 
Gorda with a remarkable collection 
of boulders which, from a distance 
and particularly certain light*, 
closely resemble* a ruined city—hence 
the name Sometimes called Broken 
Jerusalem 


8 Cents. The Baths, Virgin Gor¬ 
da. Pei haps the most outstanding 
feature of the colony A grouping of 
enormous igneous rocks (aiontes. 
commonly but erroneously referred 
to as granite) with an inlet for the 
sea which results m a cavernous 
shallow pool in two paits The area 
is one ox great interest geologically 
and attracts numerous visitors 
from abroad 


10 Cents. Map of Virgin Islands: 

A simple outline map, like those which 
have been shown on earlier issuer 

There are seven more designs, 
which I look forward to telling you 
about next week 


agree with this conclusion. They 
point out that at the time of the 
battle the treaty had not yet been 
ratified by the U S Senate and the 
treaty specified that fighting should 
not be halted until ratification 
The British had sent an army of 
more than 8,000 men under the 


1812 when President James Madi¬ 
son asked the U S. Congress to de¬ 
clare war against Great Britain, 
giving as his main reasons the im¬ 
pressment of U.S. seamen by Eng¬ 
lish naval forces, ahd British inter¬ 
ference with U S trade. One signi¬ 
ficant consequence of this war was 


the rapid rise of manufacturing 'in 
the U S During the conflict, Ame¬ 
rican citizens, unable to purchase 
goods from England, began turn¬ 
ing out products for themselves 
The war also brought sections of 
the country with diverse interests 
closer together in a spirit of unity. 


New Orleans Battle Commemorative 

/ 


command of Sir Edward Pakenham 
to capture New Orleans, a strate¬ 
gic port which was the key to the 
entire Mississippi Valley. There 
were a number of possible ap¬ 
proaches to the city, out the Bri¬ 
tish drove straight toward the en¬ 
trenchments that had been well 
fortified by General Jackson and 
his 4,500 American troops The 
British attack was repulsed, the 
British suffering about 2,000 casual¬ 
ties The Americans lost only a 
few men A week later, the re¬ 
maining English forces returned 
to their ships and departed. 


Jackson’s clear-cut victory made 
him a national hero and paved the 
way for a political career that 
reached its peak when he was 
elected President of the United 
States in 1828. Be served two 
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Wheel and Wings 


The Birds 
Cannot Do It 


By OUR AVIATION CORRESPONDENT 


M AN, it seems* has always che- 
rished an ambition to emulate 
the birds, From Daedelus onwards, 
countless bold, if* sometimes fool¬ 
hardy, individuals have attempted 
the seemingly impossible. Nor were 
their ideas always so crude as 
might 4 be supposed. Leonardo da 
Vinci, that man of many parh» and 
infinite capacity, designed a ma¬ 
chine which incorporated the same 
principle as the modern helicopter. 
What man lacked, of course, was 
suitable motive power. Nevertheless, 
with home-made wings, with fire- 
balloons, and with a variety of 
other devices, he constantly grap¬ 
pled with gravity—until, one memo¬ 
rable day in Dayton, Ohio, the 
Wright Brothers contrived to be¬ 
come very slightly air-borne In * 
heavier-than-air machine. 

As it has transpired, of course, 
man now far outshines the birds in 
their own element. He can fly much 
faster, much further, much higher, 
and, as someone recently remarked, 
with a great deal more noise. He 
cannot, it is true, fly over long 
stretches of land or ocean—as mig¬ 
ratory birds apparently contrive to 
do—without artificial aids of one 
kind or another. He has no “hom¬ 
ing” instincts such as those of the 
pigeon. He can, on the other hand, 
fly in darkness and cloud—which le 
something that the birds have yet 
to achieve. 

Famous Flight 

There was a time when man, too, 
lacked that ability. Some confident¬ 
ly believed that they could fly 
through anything—but that was a 
snare and a delusion which, all too 
often, proved to be their undoing. 
To obtain some idea of what it is 
like to fly ‘blind', enter a complete¬ 
ly dark room and endeavour to 
walk straight to the opposite wall. 
And, when you are making the at¬ 
tempt, remember that you have 
two feet on the ground and can 
move in only two dimensions—not 
three as in an aircraft. 

It is interesting to reflect, inciden¬ 
tally, that the first non-stop flight 
over the Atlantic was made in an 
aircraft—a Vickers Vimy World War 
bomber—without aids for cloud fly¬ 
ing. The fact remains, however, 
that Alcock and Brown were ex¬ 
tremely fortunate men. According 
to their own account, they found 
themselves, at one stage of the 


flight, in attitudes which they judg¬ 
ed must be upside down. That was 
a predicament which could lead, and 
on many occasions, has led, to disas¬ 
ter. So Alcock’s and Brown’s deserved¬ 
ly famous flight was a case perhaps 
of “where ignorance is bliss, it is folly 
to be wise.” 

Gyroscope Principle 

It was the principle of the gyros¬ 
cope which made it possible to keep 
an aeroplane, without reference to 
the ground or to the horizon, on an 
even keel and on a set heading. 
The first gyroscopic instrument de¬ 
signed for this purpose was compa¬ 
ratively simple. It provided turn and 
bank indicators which enabled a 
pilot, given the necessary practice, 
to fly straight and level in normal 
conditions of cloud and darkness. 
He could also, of course, turn on 
to any new desired heading. The 
magnetic compass, however, re¬ 
mained the only directional guide 
and this is subject to many failings 
and errors which made instrument 
flying considerably more difficult. 

To relate, if one may, a personal 
experience, when these first turn 


and bank indicators became avail¬ 
able, this Correspondent was a test 
pilot. It was a source of great satis¬ 
faction and of additional confidence 
to be able to fly a reasonably ac¬ 
curate course through thick cloud 
and without—as one thought—any 
danger of putting the aircraft into 
an inadvertent spin. But pride, it is 
well to remember, goes before a 
fall! There came a day of thun¬ 
dery weather, with great banks of 
cumulo nimbus towering up to cha¬ 
racteristic anvil shaped peaks. The 
desired course led straight into a 
particularly evil looking mass. Here 
was an ideal opportunity for prac¬ 
tice. It would be interesting and 
easy, one reasoned, to fly through 
it on the turn and bank instrument. 

Artificial Horizon 

Interesting it may have been—but 
it was not easy! | After a positively 
terrifying fifteen minutes, one 
emerged from cloud in an inverted 
dive. Fortunately, the aircraft was 
a robust little fighter and the cloud 
base sufficiently high for recovery. 
But this is to digress. One will re¬ 
turn to the subject of thunder 
storms in due course but, in the 
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meantime, let us continue to follow 
the progress of instrument aids in 
blind flying. 

If memory serves, the next ins* 
trument to be evolved was the arti¬ 
ficial horizon. This provided the 
pilot with a pictorial presentation 
of the altitude’of his aircraft. Used 
in conjunction with the turn and 
bank indicator, it greatly reduced 
the strain of flying on instruments 
-—but it was by no means infalli¬ 
ble. Extreme turbulence could 
throw the aircraft into abnormal 
attitudes and ‘topple’ the gyro. The 
introduction of a gyro-compass was 
an immense step forward. It was no 
longer necessary to rely on the 
magnetic compass for aircraft 
heading and it eliminated, therefore, 
the turning and other errors to 
which the latter is prone. 

These three instruments—the turn 
and bank, the artificial horizon, and 
the gyro-compass—together with an 
altimeter and an air speed indica¬ 
tor have long been, and are still, 
the basic instruments of the pilot’s 
panel. And the gyro principle has 
made it possible to link the neces¬ 
sary instruments to an “automatic 


pilot." Thus* save In severe turbu¬ 
lence, an aircraft can be flown au¬ 
tomatically for indefinite periods of 
time. 

Finally, man’s inexhaustible inge¬ 
nuity has evolved a system of auto¬ 
matic landing. This, in effect, is 
achieved by feeding instructions 
electronically to the auto-pilot —or 
rather, auto-pilots, because, for this 
particular function, where 100 per 
cent reliability is required, these 
have to be duplicated or‘triplicated. 
Eventually, we have to presume, 
when these auto-land systems have 
been further developed and perfec¬ 
ted, it will be possible to leave the 
entire operation of the aircraft, 
from take-off to landing, to the auto¬ 
pilot. But that time, obviously, is 
not yet. 

Turbulence Hazard 

Despite all man’s ingenuity in the 
design and execution of instruments, 
however, there still have to be skill 
and precision employed in their use. 
Now skill and precision can only be 
obtained by constant practice. To 
enable pilots to obtain this practice 
economically, “simulators” have 
been designed—the . Link Trainer 


Was one of the first—whicb* for thetr 
operation, require only a tiny frac¬ 
tion of the cost of flying an actual 
aircraft. Modem simulators are 
designed to resemble specific air¬ 
craft and these provide not only 
practice on instruments but prac¬ 
tice for every kind of emergency 
that Is likely—or unlikely—to be en¬ 
countered in airline operation, 

Man, we can confidently say, ha* 
thus come a very long way in hi* 
battle with the elements. Snow, driv¬ 
ing rain, ice, low cloud, and even 
fog are all hazards which have been 
largely subdued. There remains one 
hazard which technological pro¬ 
gress has done little to' abate. This 
is the hazard of turbulence—not 
only the type of turbulence associa¬ 
ted with thunder storms but also, x of 
even greater significance, “clear air 
turbulence” which can neither bo 
seen nor predicted. It is the jet, of 
course, with its far greater speed, 
and its more difficult handling cha 
racteristics, that makes turbulence, 
a factor of such importance, in mo¬ 
dern airline operation. Space, how¬ 
ever, precludes any pursuit of the 
subject here. It must await another 
article, 
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A FIRST visit to the Portrush 
Congress confirmed that this 
event has a most engaging atmos¬ 
phere, all its own For the first time 
that I have known at a Congress, 
there was a daily bulletin, as at 
the European Championship 
L P Robinson and I narrowly won 
the Congress Pairs, despite an ins¬ 
tructive error on the following 
hand *r 

Dealer, East. Love all. 

S K 10 4 
HQ 6 1 
D J 9 5 2 
C 9 5 3 


C 4 led 


M 

W E 
S 


S A J 9 3 
H J 10 7 2 
D Q 

C A J 10 2 

I was South, and the bidding went. 


South 

West 

North 

East 

_ 

— 


1C 

No 

1H 

No 

2C 

dble 

2D 

No 

No 

2S 

No 

No 

No 

West led i 

a club, and 1 headed the 

Queen with 

the 

Ace. As 

a cross- 


ruff was obviously threatened, it 
seemed best to draw trumps. West 
was likely to hold two five-card 
suits and so to be 2-5, 5-1. I crossed 
to SK, therefore, and finessed on 
the way back, losing to the double¬ 
ton Queen 

This was half-way thinking If 
East had held Q x x x m spades he 
would surely have rebid One Spade, 
not Two Clubs on K Q x x x I 
should have known that the Queen 
was on the other side 

The Irish are story-prone, and 1 
liked the following exchanges dur¬ 
ing a post-prandial Mixed Pairs. 
You must imagine pronounced Irish 
accents 

North (male) said No Bid out of 
turn "No need to call the director", 
said West (female). "South has to 
pass throughout The bidding re¬ 
verts to me, and I pass." 

Accepting this wholly inaccurate 
version of the rules, North now de¬ 
cided to bid 1 NT on 7 point ^ 

"What sort of no-trump are you 
playing’" East gravely asked 
South 

‘Don’t ask her,” interjected West 
still intent on her rights, "She’s not 
allowed to speak." 
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CLUES ACROSS 

4 Incurable as a pes¬ 
simist (8) 8. Conditio¬ 

nal release for the 
American prisoner in¬ 
dicated by word of 
mouth (6) 9 Grab dice 
throw them, and win 
a canary perhaps! (8) 
10 Have few good 
words for the girl who 
gets to the top’ (8) 11 
Isn't in any way frank 
about one novice—and 
such bloomers result 1 


(8) 12 Scan an island 

for building material 
(8) 13 It's a snob form 
of protection (8) 16 

Where criminals are 
causing a tram smash 
in the entrance (8) 
19 Part of the church 
in danger when seen, 
but behaved quite na 
turally (8) 21 Plam 

Silly’ (6) 23 One old 
monarch's bow men t 
(8) 24 Food served 

in tubes (8) 25 “The 

eagle suffers - birds 


XDl 

urSbXu 


null 
i ■ i 


aiHHin 


on page 



to sing” <Trtu« Andro - 
metis ) (6) 26 This ins¬ 

trument should be all 
right for a knockabout 
act (8) 

CLUES DOWN 
1 President of adver¬ 
tising associations’ (7» 

2 Most important my¬ 
stery — closely guard¬ 
ed by the toymaker 
from rus rivals? (3, 0) 

3 Very strict at all 

times in certain direc¬ 
tions (6) 4 Bookish 

fellow discovers lucky 
herb In fern (11, 4) 5 
These days he and his 
rivals work hand m 
glove' (8) 0 In a 

quarrel a belligerent 
merits such a designa¬ 
tion (5) 7 Boy goes 

round prompting a me¬ 
dical expert (7). 14 
Certainly not harmed 
with it — could even be 
alive on It! (9). 15 
Loose men deserve to 
be so solitary * (8). 17, 
A grown up has trou¬ 
ble with the maid (7).; 
18 Short month made 
shorter to irritate and 
make you hot and both¬ 
ered (7) 20. Moveable 
•eat obtained by doctor 
ih auction (6) 29 Ma¬ 
terial quietly set in 
noattloatt). 
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South Indian Stage And Screen 


A Peasant's Saga 


By T. M. RAMACHANDRAN 


A TRULY Indian film rooted to 
the sail in th£ South is Bhara- 
th&matha Pictures* . 'Pazhani', a 
saga of a humble peasant, an em¬ 
bodiment of sacrifice, faith, courage 
and love. Typical of the films made 
in this part of the country, it has 
overtones of melodrama and undue 
stress on the obvious. Yet, it is 
highly topical for it focuses atten¬ 
tion on the imperative need for the 
Agriculturist to concentrate more 
on farming, so that sufficient food- 
grains could be produced for the 
good of the land. 

Director A. Bhim Singh, actor 
Sivaji Ganesan and the entire unit 
of Bharathamatha Pictures have 
done a distinct service to the coun¬ 
try and the Government by pro¬ 
ducing a purposeful film like ‘Pa¬ 
zhani', which draws the attention 
of the tiller to his paramount duty 
towards his brethren. It pleads for 
a spirit of unity in the family, sym¬ 
bolising the adage, *‘unity is 
strength”, and spotlights the love 
and affection among the brothers 
in a manner worthy of emulation. 
Preaching the importance of culti¬ 
vation and improving the lot of 
the villages and towns by ensuring 
an appreciable increase in produc¬ 
tion, the film unequivocally cham¬ 
pions the cause of the Boodhan 
movement and co-operative farm¬ 
ing. The message is put over in 
*.udh an effective manner that the 
film should go a long way in pro- 
pogating the goal set forth by the 
Government in respect of establish¬ 
ing a prosperous welfare State. 


The picture, therefore, deserves to 
be exempted from entertainment 
tax. 

‘Pazhani’ is not, at the same 
time, merely another propaganda 
film. It has a heartwarming story 
which has been told with sincerity 
on the screen. The head rtf a small 
family in a village is Pazhani. He 
is a widower. Though young, he de¬ 
cides not to marry again, so that 
he may devote his entire attention, 
love and affection on his three 
younger brothers, one of whom is 
married, and his niece. They all 
work on a plot of land owned by 
an evil-minded, rich capitalist, who 
displays no qualms of conscience 
in exploiting his workers while 
putting on a cloak of dignity and 
large-heartedness. Pazhani prac¬ 
tically worships his master like a 
God, though his younger brothers 
try to seize every opportunity to 
avenge him for all his heinous 
acts. The peace in the family is 
soon disturbed. Pazhani finds he 
has no other alternative but to 
make one of his younger brothers 


set up a separate establishment 
for him and his wife according to 
the wishes of the latter. A series of 
happenings completely wrecks the 
family of Pazhani but his patience 
and perseverance, aided by the 
enterprise of his younger brothers, 
finally pay rich dividends, resulting 
in the regaining of the lost happi¬ 
ness and prosperity for the house¬ 
hold. 

The story has been told in a 
moving way. Its moral is com¬ 
mendable, though its purport is in 
danger of being lost on account of 
its inordinate length. The slow 
pace at which the story progresses 
takes away much from the film’s 
quality and appeal but one cannot, 
while making a true art film, avoid 
this in depicting the humdrum life 
of a peasant and his family. The 
sequences are long drawn-out and 
there is undue emphasis on melo¬ 
drama, the grown-up, adult charac¬ 
ters sometimes breaking down like 
urchins and displaying their emo¬ 
tions in a crude manner. The songs 
hold up the story most of the time. 
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If these unwanted scenes are es¬ 
chewed and the length of the film 
reduced by at least 4,000 feet, the 
picture would turn out to be a fine 
piece and can be screened abroad 
too 

Portraying the title role, Sivaji 
Ganesan carries the picture prac¬ 
tically on his broad shoulders Un¬ 
doubtedly, he is one of the brilliant 
actors we have m the South but he 
tends to overdo his part now and 
then With some restraint he could 
bring out his versatility to greater 
purpose As his three brothers, S 
3 Bajendran, Muthuraman and 
Snram provide fine cameos S S 
Rajendran is particularly at his 
best in some of the emotional 
scenes involving him and Sivaji 
Ganesan Devika as the niece 
makes a charming appearance 
T S Bahah as the evil-minded 
landlord and M R Radha as his 
aide and abettor are true to type 
Nagesh provides the comic relief 
m ms inimitable manner and steals 
away the hearts of the audience in 
the Katha Kalakshepam scene 


The musical score by Viswana- 
than-Ramamurthy is pleasing, 
though not outstanding It should be 
clear that for a serious subject like 
4 Pazhani\ music is not important 
The dialogue by Solaimalai con 
tains many a home-truth and is 
pointed Camera work by G VittaJ 
Bao is without blemish All said 
and done, director Bhim Singh de¬ 
serves kudos for making a true 
Indian film with a stirring message 


‘KAATTURANI’ 


M m a chinnappa thevar 

• has done it again Under the 
banner of Dhandayuthapam Films, 
he has made a film called ‘Kaaltu- 
ram’ for which he has himself 
written the story, the chief charac¬ 
ters of which are wild animals 
The latter, of course, provide a 
fascination all their own to a large 
section of cinema audiences Com¬ 
mercial-minded he is, Thevar 
has produced his latest film with 
both eyes on the box office He has 
put in a number of fist fights bet¬ 
ween all the characters, practically 
occupying half of the footage of the 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 406 



film, a bit of exciUng rneounters 
with the wild animals and an over* 
dose of sex m the shape of the he¬ 
roine, K R Vijaya. 

The picture is a poor imitation of 
Hatarr If at all credit is to be 
given, it could be extended for the 
quickness with which producer 
Thevar has made ‘Kaatturam*. The 
Paramount film ‘Hataii’, which was 
released over three months ago, is 
still on show m Madras There ap¬ 
pears to be no doubt that this film 
had inspired Thevar to make his 
current venture But he has shown 


his enterprise in making an enter¬ 
taining film for the masses in South 
India, for whom the picture is 
mainly intended But the discri¬ 
minating audience would have no 
hesitation in classifying his work 
as amateurish The blame should 
also be laid at the door of his youn¬ 
ger brother, director M A Thiiu- 
mug am The chief actors S A 
Asokan, K Balaji and Manohar, 
seem to rely more on their brawn 
than on brain Sheela, V IC Rama 
swamy and 3 V Ramdas are in 
support 


Focus on Festival Figures-1 

MIKHAIL 

KALATOZOV 

By T M. R. 



O NE of the most distinguished 
movie directors of the Soviet 
cinema, Mikhail Kalatozov rightly 
occupied an honoured place among 
the members of the Jury for fea¬ 
ture films at the Third Interna¬ 
tional Film Festival m New Delhi 
He won world acclaim eight years 
ago with his remarkable film “The 
Cranes Are Flying”, which intro¬ 
duced an entirely new element into 
Soviet films—that of a personal 
and psychological story involving 
subjective conflict in a young wo¬ 
man facing the death of the man 
she loves during the war The film 
marked a turning point in the trend 
of Soviet cinematography which 
has been notably developed in 
Ballad of a Soldier’ and, more re¬ 
cently, in ‘Ivan’s Childhood’ 

Kalatozov, who has twelve fea¬ 
ture films to his credit, told me 
that a desire to come over to India 
had been created in him some 
years ago by his friend and collea¬ 
gue, the late Vsevolod Pudovkin, 
who participated in the First Inter 
national Film Festival of India He 
spoke with burning enthusiasm of 
the genius of Puaovkm and of 
Eisenstem, many of whose films 
have been screened m India by 
film societies He particularly re¬ 
ferred to the most “fascinating 
feature” about the line of connec¬ 
tion that existed between the now- 
mternationally famous film of Fel¬ 
lini, 'Eight and a Half’, and the 
films of Eisenstein 

Mikhail Kalatozov said that films 
should be considered progressive 
only if they preached ideas of hu¬ 
manism and justice, fought for 
happiness and Drought good to the 
people. On the contrary, films 
which advocated ideal of hatred 


and evil, relished human vices and 
created distrust in man could not 
be considered progressive ‘Thus 
the ideological message of the film 
is of great importance Ideology 
plus talent—these are the two cn 
teria to judge the works of art ” a 

Speaking about the trends m the 
Soviet cinema to-day, Kalatozov 
said that while the original tradi 
tions set up by Eisenstem, Pudovkm 
and Dovzhenko were being main 
tamed, a new generation of young 
directors like Tarkovsky, Ectin, 
Chukhrai, Alov, Naumov, Khutsiev 
and many others were conducting 
deep research and experiment in 
filming all the subtle nuances of 
the human mind tn such a manner 
as to ennoble mankind “We don’t 
try to emulate the Fi ench or the 
Italian cinema Glorifying erotism 
to an unnecessary extent is com¬ 
pletely eschewed in oui films In 
fact, we don’t believe m it “ 

Asked as to how he would like to 
direct an Indian film, Kalatozov 
said, “I would like to duect any 
interesting film However, one can 
best direct a film of a country 
whose spirit flows m one’s veins 
like one’s own blood To direct a 
film, one needs deep, first hand 
knowledge of the peoples to be 
filmed Anyway, there happens to 
be no dearth of gifted film directors 
in India,” he faded with a smile 
Referring to the Indo-Sovict co¬ 
production film 'Pardesi*, he called 
it a fruitful venture, because, he 
said, it brought mto bold relief the 
close relationship of the two cul¬ 
tures of the Soviet Union and India 
and the urge of both the peoples to 
be closer to each other ?, The pro¬ 
position of directing such a film,” 
he said, "would be quite welcome 
mud interesting. 



Calcutta Cittern* Notes 


T HE First International Film Fes.- 
tival, held iry 1952, paved the 
way /or Satyajit Itsiy and the artis¬ 
tic revolution which followed and 
the making of ‘Pather PanchalP; 
the Second International Film Fes¬ 
tival, held in 1962, made us fe l the 
impact of the cinema -as a major 
cultural force; the Third Interna¬ 
tional Film Festival, held in 1965, 
has resulted in the determination of 
the younger generation of producers 
to make films as unconventionally as 


NEW UNCONVENTIONAL 
VENTURES 

By SAROJ K. SENGUPTA 


possible. That they are capable of 
doing that has been proved by Barin 
Saha's ‘Tyaro Nadir Paarey, Mrinal 
Sen's ‘Baishey Sravan’ and ‘Prnti- 
nidhi’ and many other films which 
foreign critics and authors like Ar¬ 
thur Knight (U.S.A.), Lindsay An¬ 
derson (U.K.), Guy Glover (Cana¬ 
da), and Madam Kawakita (Japan) 
have seen and liked very much. 

Perhaps the first in this line will 
Suruchi Chitram’s *Akaal Bn- 


santa*. which the young enthusiast 
Bijan Das will direct on his own 
story and script. Director Bijan Das 
is trying to discard drama itself 
from his film, based on a meeting 
of a boy and a girl. Since this meet¬ 
ing cannot culminate in a romantic 
climax there is the inevitable elimi¬ 
nation. This elimination will have 
to be bold particularly when the 
heroine is supposed to be such a 
popular actress as Sandhya Kay 
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But Bijan Das is bent upon doing 
this. 

Equally determined is the young 
director, Partha Pratim Chowdhury, 
whose two-in-one ‘Subha-O-Debatar 
Grgsh’, based on a story and lyric 
of Rabindranath—the latter on hu¬ 
man superstition and its tragic ef¬ 
fects—has been a flop. But the ex¬ 
periment was bold. Not at all dis¬ 
mayed by this failure, he is mak¬ 
ing another effort in ‘Dolna*, on a 
story by Ashapurna Devi, but he 
has safeguarded himself by casting 
Tanuja in the female lead. “But 
there will be no compromise in the 
treatment of the story," he told 
Pressmen with a decisive shake of 
his head, 

Taru Mukherjee, whose daring ex¬ 
periment ‘Eengeet’, which was 
without any dialogue and songs, 
was also a flop, is venturing again 
but this time on a comedy as will 
be evident from the title of the 
film ‘Ram Dhakka’ (The ‘Final 
Push). But he too has guarded 
himself by casting Bombay's Ashim 
Kumar and Parvecn Chowdhury in 
the leading roles. "If you don't 
laugh, I will certainly get a kick 
,ind this kick will push me out! And 
that is why the title is ‘Ram Dhak¬ 
ka'!” Tarun told pressmen, who 
were present on the first day’s 
shooting. 

“It is high time I also go in for 
unconventional films", quipped Ajoy 
Kar over a cup of tea and in his 
next film ‘Kanch Kata Heerey’, 
which he will make for producer 
R, D, Bansal, he will make some 
daring experiments -and this time 
without a popular heroine. He tried 
to get Madhabi Mukherjee but she 
was too buoy at the time of casting. 
“It is all for the better", Ajoy Kar 
said again. “I will get a new he¬ 
roine." After ‘Kanch Kata Heerey’, 
Ajoy Kar will direct the Vyjayanti- 
mala-starrer Bengali film with Sou- 
mitra Chatterjee in the male lead. 
This also he will make for produ¬ 
cer R. D. Bansal. 

Asit Chowdhury is remaking his 
Bengali hit, ‘Uttar Phalgooni’, in 
Hindi with Ashok Kumar, Dharmin- 
der and Suchitra Sen in the cast. He 
is making this Hindi film in Ben¬ 
gal. 

Heard This One? 

Student: "It says here that boy cric¬ 
kets serenade girl crickets with a 
chirping sound made by sawing one 
back leg with the other back leg much 
as a violin is played... .why are you 
eiying?" 

Town girl: "I’m dropping a tear 
for the poor boy crickets With rheu¬ 
matism." 
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B OMBAY'S cinema-goers lent a big 
hand to the sponsors of the Bom¬ 
bay Film Week by flocking an the 
theatres showing the Festival Films 
at all the shows in large numbers 

The Bombay Film Week was open¬ 
ed on January 29 at the Metro by 
the Governor of Maharashtra, Dr 
Cherian. According to some who had, 
earlier, witnessed the Third Inter¬ 
national Film Festival held In the In¬ 
dian capital, this was a better show 
m comparison 

The delegates from various coun¬ 
tries (some of them had already 
flown back home before the Week 
stalled) were presented to the Gover¬ 
nor and the gathering by David \*ho 
compered the show They were gar 
landed by Indian stais led by Raj 
Kapoor, Nirupa Roy, Raaj Kumar 
and Chand Usmani 
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IMPPA-CEAI and Filmfare and Ma¬ 
dhuri. 

Among the Festival dims that 
evoked enthusiasm were 'That Cat* 
(Czechoslovakia), ‘The Man From 
Rio* (France), ‘Winter light* (Swe¬ 
den) Wedding, Swedish Style* (Swe¬ 
den), The Servant’ (UJC), Tom 
Jones* (U.K), ‘Naked Among Wolves* 
(G D.R.), The Visit* (Federal Repub¬ 
lic of Germany), ‘The Young Nun* 
(Italy), ‘Innocent Sorcerers' (Poland), 
‘Saturday Night, Sunday Morning’ 
(U K) and ‘Harakiri* (Japan). 

‘BAHU BETF 

S TRIKING a contrast from the many 
off-beat films screened duiing the 
Bombay Film Week is Shatrujit Films* 
cliche-laden domestic drama ‘Bahu 
Beti*. 

This Hindi version of a near-classic 
in Marathi 'Kanyadaan* proves no 
patch either on the pn/e-winning ori¬ 


Week of Uxmsual 
Films 


By OUR CORRESPONDENT 


As in Delhi, so also m Bombay the 
most sought-after among the visiting 
glamour guls was MibS Ludmila 
Tbchursma of the Sovut Union \*ho 
postponed hei wedding in Moscow to 
Vladimir Fetin (director of A Talc of 
the Don, a Festival entry) to attend 
our Festival The Film Week here 
opened with the pri/e-wlnning entry 
from Ceylon, 'Gam Peraltya* The pio- 
ducer of the film Anton Wickrama- 
smghe its director, Lester James 
Penes, and its cditoi received a big 
ovation at the inauguial function 

The delegates were felicitated at 
several functions held in their honour 
during the Week Notable among these 
were the receptions hosted by Anan- 
dam Film Society, IMPPA-Guild, 
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ginal story of Mahadev Shastn Joshi 
or its earlier filmisation on a shoe¬ 
string budget. 

Despite having at their disposal a 
talented writer like Rajinder Singh 
Bedi, who is credited with the screen¬ 
play and the dialogue, all producer 
Shatrujit Pal and director T Prakash 
Rao have been able to dish out in 
‘Bahu Betr is a stereotyped tear-jer- 
kei full of routine banalities of box- 
office with chunks of typically Meh- 
mudian buffoonery thrown in for 
light relief 

The picture thus fails to stir the 
spectator on an emotional level and 
peters out as a crude melodrama 

Among the redeeming features are 
the perfoimances of Mala Sinha, 
Ashok Kumar, Achla Sachdev and a 
newcomer to the Hindi screen, Nee- 
lam, who steals a few scenes as a 
vegetable pedlar with a crush on Meh- 
mood Joy Mukerji fails to impress 

The story, which had potentialities 
of being turned Into an engrossing 
progressive social, devolves round a 
courageous father-in-law who refuses 
to let his widowed daughter-in-law 
suffer the plight known to young 
Hindu widows and, defying his own 
orthodox wife and other social die- 
hards, gives her college education and 
eventually helps her to marry the man 
who loved her. 

Ravi’s tunes are not upto the mark 
while a couple of lyrics of Sabir 
dbl*nvi «ra «B* towWMfc, 
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B&K REVIEW 

YACHTING WOULD ANNUAL 1965. 
Publishers: Jliffe Books Ltd: Stum- 
ford Street?' London S-K. 1. Price 
55s. net (by post 57s. 9d.) 

As the number of yachting enthusiasts 
grows each year, so does the challenge 
to the editors oi Yrn’h'ii i World 
Annual to cater tor the evei greater 
variety of interest# Yachtsmen every¬ 
where will be more than delighted with 
the way this challenge has been met m 
the 1965 edition. 

Dinghies? There i*. Jack Kmgh*'.. 
article on future design which, with 
out offending the traditionalists, vill 
make many people reconsider their 
views, while John Charmer deal* with 
some highlights oi the reason fur 
dinghies and racing 

As regards cruising there is an ac¬ 
count. and analysis, oi the Singlchund- 
ed Transatlantic race — the one event m 
which dedicated cruising men become 
competitive One of the regular, and 
popular, features of the Anvunl is the 
substantial design section which give? 
plans and descriptions of the year's 


moRt interesting new yachts, and Illus¬ 
trates the work of architects all over 
the world. 

For the more technically minded, Tan 
Proctor, whose firm produced the masts 
of the 12-metres ‘‘Sovereign” and "Kur- 
rewa V", records his view of flexible 
masts for various sizes and types of 
yachts, while the well-known architect 
Francis Jones discusses aspects of 
modern yacht building in wood. For 
the racing enthusiast the volume as 
usual, provides a record of the year’s 
principal events, which include the 
America’s Cup, inshore class racing, 
the offshore racing season, offshore 
powerboat racing and the bigger regat- 
his Two feature articles will also be of 
interest here, as Douglas Hogarth ana¬ 
lyses the temperaments and the diffi¬ 
cult sporting ethics involved in the 
celebrated America’s Cup "Dunraven 
episode” ot 1695, and Douglas PhilUps- 
Birt examines the various means by 
which men throughout history to the 
present day have sought to raise the 
speed of their ships. 

Finally, regular readers will find 
in it the usual wealth of excellently 
reproduced photographs. 
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A. L, Wsdeksr eon easily be classed as 
the ablest left-handed batsman In India 
to-day. His record score of Zt9 in the 
Duleep Trophy championship for West 
Zone only emphasises this. And with 
his skill as an agile slip fielder, he 
should before long wear the Test eap. 
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Coach Ali demonstrates the fore¬ 
hand. 


4*¥T is a young man's world’' is a 

A philosophical outlook that is im¬ 
mensely true. Arid, in sport this is 
even more emphasised with teenage 
champions writing flaming pages in 
the recorded history of sport. 

That is why there is so much en¬ 
thusiasm in tennis circles in Calcutta 
over the NI.S. coach, Akhtar Ali. 
Tennis the Ali way is youthful and 
full of life—a refreshing experience. 
Here is a qualified coach at 26 (uni¬ 
que in the country) wise in tennis 
technique and lore. 

He has brought to his new profes¬ 
sion (coaching) a wealth of playing 
experience. Tennis has been his way 
of life and one of the shrewdest 
moves he ever made to the great be¬ 
nefit of the game was his derision to 
turn coach last year. 

In his short span as a professional 
he has been immensely successful in 
that he has infused enthusiasm all 
round. There is a sharp edge of keen¬ 
ness among the boys and girls that 
attend his daily \ 
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The cooch watches a trainee's fore¬ 
hand 

Secretary of the AU-India Lawn Ten¬ 
nis Association, Mr. Sumant Misra, has 
gone on record in a Press statement 
that “All’s hard work contributed 
mainly to the success of the AI L T A 
junior coaching tamp held at Ootata- 
mund last year”. 

It seems that Ah was heading foi 
this goal all his life because as a 
player he was rhrewd enough to pick 
up coaching tip^ from such masters 
oi the game as the late George Woi- 
thington, Harry Hopman and Pancho 
Thus, in essence his many trips 
abroad paved the way for his present 
voi ation 

A tennis coach’s lot is no bed of 
rosei for, it seems, judging by All's 
daily routine, one spends neaily all 
of daylight time on court With the 
emergence of All as a teach the Ben¬ 
gal Lawn Tennis Association trainees’ 
numbeis have swelled to ov^r a IOC# 
Now the problem is to reduce the 
numbei, as the classes have become 
rather unwieldy 

The Chairman of the B L T A Coa¬ 
ching Committee, Mr Dilip Bose, the 
first Asian winner, is perturbed thai 
the maximum benefit is not being 
made of All’s ability He feels that a 
coach of Ali’s calibre,—and he has 
only praise for him—should not be 
so involved in teaching absolute be¬ 
ginners This brought him around to 
the point that the State needed two 
coaches, as also did other major ten¬ 
nis playing centres in the country 

Continued on next page 


A girl trainee is corrected in her 
Orip. 
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Kids at free-hand exercises. 


TENNIS COACHING 
AT CALCUTTA 

Can tinned from previous page 

But the day that this would mate¬ 
rialise must be very very far oft. It 
is far off because in the whole coun¬ 
try there are only nine qualified 
N.I.S. tennis coaches—too few for so 
many. 

The secret of Ali's successful daily 
routines in Calcutta is that he makes 
the game so fascinating and competi¬ 
tive for his trainees. With simple but 
rather ingenious methods, he keeps 
the youngsters on their toes—battling 
for an All prize in the form of a slab 
of chocolate! Sometimes the award is 
made to those who notch up the most 
number of rallies. The record holder 
in this sphere at the moment is Al¬ 
bert Silliman who strung together 275 
rallies—fine going, indeed, says coach 
Ali, emphasising that Silliman is in 
his under 13 age group. 

Then too, to make things more in¬ 
teresting in that tough department of 
the game, the service, Ali has come 
up with a one-ball serve, which helps 
the boys and girls to concentrate 
more and to be more accurate with 
their services. 

.Frequently too, all with the aim 
of whipping up determination and 
enthusiasm, AU periodically runs 


round-robin matches among the trai¬ 
nees in their different age groups 
which is divided into three main 
categories from under thirteen to 
over eighteen. Spending more than 
one session with Ali at one of his coa¬ 
ching centres in Calcutta, it was easy 
to observe that Ali had little time for 
slackers. He had a keen eye frequent¬ 
ly interrupting groups in one parti¬ 
cular stroke to point out an indivi¬ 
dual error. 

Tennis is not the only thing taught 
in Ali’s school. He keeps the class 
physically fit, with a series of exer¬ 
cises best suited to the game. And, 
for building up stamina there's no 
substitute for road work and Ali sees 
to it that a lot of his young charges 
get in a lot of running. 

Like most coaches, Ali has his own 
ideas about popularising the game. 
He makes no bones about the fact that 
he feels not enough is done to catch 
the imagination of the young. One of 
his ideas that he would like to see 
implemented is inviting as spectators 
young school children to major and 
smaller tournaments all over the 
country. He is quick to point out that 
the scheme would not affect gate re¬ 
ceipts because the children could be 
invited in the early stages of the tour¬ 
nament when the paying customers 
were few and there were just rows 
of empty benches. This was amply 


illustrated during the early days of 
the Asian championship?* "This was 
the time to invite the youngsters", 
said Ali. "It is so easy to catch the 
imagination of a child, provided he is 
given the opportunity to see some¬ 
thing for himself," he added. 

Unlike so many tennis administra¬ 
tors, Ali has his own theory to over¬ 
come the need for public courts to 
popularise the game. He believes that 
the clubs all over the country should 
throw open their courts in the morn¬ 
ing (when their members are not 
playing) to the public for a nominal 
sum. as is done at the Calcutta South 
Club, which has already done so much 
to promote the game in the country. 

Every day the South Club open 
their gates to the public. Anybody, 
again for a fantastically low charge 
(four youngsters getting together 
would be spending almost the equiva¬ 
lent of hiring a cycle for an hour) 
may play on one of the six hard 
courts. Then, too, markers are avail¬ 
able for beginners. 

It is a scheme worth considering 
and, surprising as it is, no other club 
(according to tennis administrators in 
Calcutta) in the country have taken 
a sporting leaf out of the South Club 
bool$. 

Here then is a definite solution to 
that crying need—public courts. Cal¬ 
cutta alone boasts of little over 190 






courts and it is estimated that there 
are, over 500 in the State, all of them 
private. If these were thrown open, as 
suggested by Ali, there is no knowing 
how many more people, including 
youngsters, would be playing the game 
in Calcutta And, if this were done 
all over the country, the multiplica¬ 
tion is indeed staggering There could 
well be a vast new army of tennis 
players from which there could well 
emerge the champions of to-morrow 
Ali also points out that there are 
too few tournaments in the country 
The crying need is more and more 
tournaments, with opportunities being 
given to the youngsters to compete* 
This means age-group events (from 
under 13 upwards) all over the coun¬ 
try. 


At the moment, Calcutta is fairly 
well organised from the point of view 
of tournament play for there are al¬ 
most a dozen tournaments in the city, 
catering for everybody One of the 
contributory reasons for Calcutta pro 
ducing so many outstanding plavers 
—Dilip Bose, Sumant Mhra, Narcsh 
Kumar, Jaideep Mukerjoa and Prem- 
jit Lall to name only the prominent 
players of recent years - is the fact that 
coaching has been on an organised 
footing in the city from 1938 The pio¬ 
neer in this field was the late Stanley 
J Matthews, whom Dilip Bose re¬ 
ferred to as a “Great Coach" 

Coming back to the lack of coaches 
in the country, Dilip Bose said that 
there would continue to be a great 
vacuum as long a* the profession was 


looked down upon This attitude, ha 
said, prevented many of the country's 
good players from Joining the profe** 
sional ranks “The attitude will never 
change," said he, (himself a one-timh 
professional coach of the Hajkumari 
Scheme) “as long as tennis is played 
by a certain social class in the coun* 
tiy It has become fashionable with 
these people to send their children to 
State-run coaching schemes, though 
there is little desire among nearly all 
the trainees to be champions ” The 
lack of dedication among the present 
generation of tennis players, he feels, 
stems from the fact that facilities are 
too easily obtainable, especially in 
gaming recognition from the All-In* 
dia Lawn Tennis Association for trips 
abroad 
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The singles winner. 
R Emerson, shows 
deep concentra¬ 
tion while execu 
tmg a backhand 











Miss M B Bueno falls flat on the 
ground writhing in pain, after being 
affected by cramps In the final 
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The Proper Stance 


By WELBY VAN HORN 


VH1E baseball term "over the plate" 
A represents the strike zone. 
JThett applied to tennis* it means the 
correct distance of the ball from the 
KKty and especially from the feet. In 
teMteball, the feet are planted and the 
Mill has to come over* the plate; in 
tennis, the ball is moving and the 
test are planted at the last moment, 
for a comfortable, correct stroke and 
last results, a tennis ball should be 
tilt when It is "over the plate" If at 
ill possible. 

The greatest fault among beginners 
rnd intermediates is a tendency to 
itep too close to or past the plate with 
he anchor foot (the left foot on the 
orehand, the right foot on the back- 
land). This is especially true on the 
orehand and I call this step a closed 
tones. Resist this temptation. Do not 
ise a closed stance unless, from neces- 
ity, you much reach wide for a ball 
hat is not over the plate. The correct 
orehand step with the anchor foot 
hould be forward (towards the net) 
tad it is called a square stance. In 
aking a square stance, I assume you 
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have reached an approximate posi¬ 
tion in your preliminary steps toward 
approaching the ball. The. vital mo¬ 
ment of decision is after the prelimi¬ 
nary steps and it occurs Just as you 
place your anchor foot down. 

Besides the closed and the square 
stance, one other step is possible with 
the anchor foot on both the forehand 
and backhand sides. It is called an 
open stance . The open stance is an 
example of improvising as executed 
by the championship players. More 
frequently than not, it is used in tour¬ 
nament competition on the higher 
level. Eventually the open stance be¬ 
comes a reflex action. But a word of 
caution is necessary; the open stance 
should not be practised by beginners. 
Intermediates can use the open stance 
provided there is no other alternative 
(sufficient time to move both feet and 
step into a square stance). The cham¬ 
pionship player will also utilize ano¬ 
ther type of open stance in reaching 
wide on the forehand side, weight on 
right foot. This allows a rapid re¬ 
covery in returning to the ready posi¬ 
tion in the centre of the court. He will 
algo use an open stance on some balls 
coming down the centre of the court 
(weight on left foot) when he has a 
choice of forehand or backhand and 
prefer to M run around" his backhand 
to hit a forehand. Other occasions of 
an open stance in championship play 
occur in returning serve or when fol¬ 
lowing an opponent's short return to 
net. 

Unlike the forehand, the backhand 
anchor step is more often in a slightly 
closed stance although, on the cham¬ 
pionship level, this basic rule is fre¬ 
quently violated too. 

In an approach to better balance, 
the anchor step should come alter the 
ball bounces whenever possible. This 
is to protect the player from bad 
bounces. Depending on the court sur¬ 
face, bounces will be good, fair or 
poor. Poor bounces occur more fre¬ 
quently on grass. Fair bounces are 
found on clay or similar gritty surfa¬ 
ces. Good bounces are generally con- 





dosed stones 




Square stones 


fined to the hard surface courts such 
as cement and asphalt. Perfect bounc¬ 
es seldom happen on any surface be¬ 
cause spin afreets the bounce. Almost 
every stroked ball rotates after it is 
hit; excessive spin, moderate 6pin or 
slight spin will cause the ball to rise 
from the ground in different manners. 
Therefore it is necessary to fit the an¬ 
chor step to each bounce, and this be¬ 
comes possible when the anchor step 
is delayed until the last moment—I.e., 
after the ball bounces.—(Courtesy: 
World Tennis). 
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W HEN the Wimbledon champion, 
Hoy Emerson, made his moment¬ 
ous decision last year, to reject a 
lucrative X 30,000 inducement to turn 
professional, Australian amateur ten¬ 
nis breathed a concerted sigh of re¬ 
lief. Harry Hopman, the shrewd, 
cagey guardian of the country's Davis 
Cup fortunes, rubbed his hands de¬ 
lightedly and exclaimed: “Now we 
will take some beating in the Cup in 
1965”, 


The administrators of Australian 
amateur tennis, resolute watchdogs 
over some 300,000 registered players 
across the vast continent, shared the 
same satisfaction, and their attitude 
to professionals and the controversial 
open tournaments seemed to harden 
a notch The professionals, on the 
other hand, could not conceal their 
dismay They had enthusiastically 
anticipated Emerson taking the bait 
and infusing new life into a pending 
circuit of the Australian States. “It is 
just one of those things", Frank Sedg- 
man, the professionals' spokesman, 
said with a note of resignation 

The sports world at large will find 
it an astonishing confession that the 
professionals, though capable of put¬ 
ting such dynamic personalities as 
Rosewall, Hoad, Laver and Sedgman 
on to the courts of Australia’s leading 
tennis centres, still needed Emerson, 
fresh from the amateur ranks, to en¬ 
sure the financial success of their 
venture The cold fact is that the Aus 
tralian public, which once acclaimed 
the Hoads, Rosewalls and Lavers m 
their years as amateurs, retain no 
more than a curiosity interest in their 
appearances as professionals 


A Hard Fight 

In Australia, the world’s dominant 
tennis nation, the professionals fight 
a hard fight Approval of open tennis 
tournaments seems as remote as ever 
The nearest Australia came to open¬ 
ing the doors to the professionals was 
early last year when the New South 
Wales Association found themselves 
deadlocked over a move to introduce 
open tournaments for a trial period 
of two years In this emergency, the 
NSW Association's president, George 
Sample, cast his deciding vote against 
the proposal. 

Had Sample voted in favour, then 
the combined strength of NSW, 
South Australia (a consistent advo¬ 
cate of open tournaments), and pos¬ 
sibly Tasmania, might have swung 
the vote at the national meeting of 
the LTA of Australia in Melbourne 
Had Australia, in turn, approved open 
tournament? and sent a parcel of 12 
votes, plus the support of “satellite” 
countries, before the International 
Federation, then open tournaments 
might have become a reality Such 
was the slender thread on which the 
future of professional tennis hung 


Impenetrable Barrier 

That was a year ago, and in the in¬ 
tervening months the professionals 
now seem to have run up against an 
impenetrable barrier. The leading ad¬ 
ministrators of amateur tennis, some 
of them distinguished figures in the 
and commercial 
* %hm with a 
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beady eye. Here and there individual 
policies differ* but almost to a man 
the influential personalities of the 
amateur game have locked and bolted 
the door against the professionals. 

Why is this? Why the depp distrust 
and reluctance to embrace the pro¬ 
fessionals in open tournaments that 
could contribute much new glamour 
and colour to the tennis scene 9 

To find the answer one must probe 
into the set-up of the amateur game 
in Australia, more specifically into its 
influential home in Victoria. Kooyong 
with its massive concrete grandstands 
that transform tne centre court into a 
sort of magnified operating-theatre, 
lies on the threshold of Toorak, Mel¬ 
bourne’s most fashionable suburb 
This is the game’s headquarters in 
Victoria and the hub of amateur ten¬ 
nis in Austxalia 

The president of the L T A A is 72- 
year-old Norman Strange, who can 
for the smaller States to promote," he 


says “They could not afford to pay 
the price the top pros would ask* 
The two tennis codes can co-exist 
am) there is no need from our point 
of view to have open tennis There is 
a spiritual and social atmosphere 
about amateur tennis entirely lacking 
in a professional tournament This S 
particularly noticeable at Wimbledon, 
which is, from every point of view* 
the greatest tennis event in the 
world." 

“Sham-amateurism 9 I will debate 
that one," he exclaims “In the old 
days, the amateur was subsidised one 
way or another Either he had a 
wealthy father who could pay to send 
him all round the place or he had a 
private income Surely there is no 
difference if a father pays for his sons 
to travel or a club or association fin¬ 
ances it The paying of expenses in 
amateur tennis has made the game 
more democratic Young people with¬ 
out private funds can afford to tour 
the world as they could never hope 


THE MEN WHO 
FIGHT OPEN TENNIS 


By 1 PHIL TRES1DDER 
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look back on an athletic youth in 
which he played 16 times for Victo¬ 
ria, several times as captain In 1906 
he was a delivery-boy in the tiny 
Gippsland town of Bruthen and on 
one occasion be cycled through a 
raging bush fire to deliver his tele¬ 
gram and collect his sixpence-a-mile 
fee Only recently he retired as Di¬ 
rector of Posts and Telegraphs of Vic¬ 
toria A strong opponent of open 
tournaments, he has a long record 
of service to the L T A A, in which 
he acted as Davis Cup selector, and 
is now in his fourth term as presi¬ 
dent. 

Strange is currently absent on leave 
through illness and tne residing figure 
in tennis administration appropriate¬ 
ly is Mr Justice Dunphy, now ser¬ 
ving on the Comwealth Industrial 
Courts and the Supreme Court of the 
Australian Capital Territory. Born in 
1907, Judge Dunphy first took to ten¬ 
nis at the age of 16 “It was not a 
popular sport In Perth, and passing 
kids made unkind remarks", he re¬ 
called. In 1928, at the age of 21, he 
took a position on the Western Aus¬ 
tralian Tennis Association Council, 
representing the country association 
of Wyalkatchem. He represented his 
university at tennis and was a vice- 
president of the Western Australian 
LTiA until 1960. 

“From Australia*# point of view* 
open tuuite wouM b« too mip«b*1v« 
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to do otherwise What tremendous 
expansions this has meant to the 
game’" 

No Advantage 

The LTAA treasurer, Tom Ken¬ 
nedy, played tennis m his youth but 
was better known for his skill as a 
footballer He became interested in 
tennis administration when his son 
won the Australian junior hard court 
championship (he was later killed in 
an aircraft crash in September, 1966), 
Tom Kennedy served as a Victorian 
association councillor for 12 years 
and became NSWs delegate on the 
LTAA before he took over the trea- 
surership 

This official, who had notable suc¬ 
cess last ve/lr in advocating closer 
liaison with the players following the 
split between the LTAA and Emer¬ 
son, Stolle and others, says on the 
open tournament issue “I personally 
can't see any advantage to amateur 
tennis in open tournaments Once the 
die is cast ypu can’t go back We are 
very happy with the position now Why 
gamble when the gamble is not justi- 

Judge Jack O’Driscoll, at 61, is still 
a playing member at Kooyong. The 
judge won the Australian universities* 
mile as a young man. He was chair¬ 
man of the Victorian AAA. from 
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THE MEN WHO FIGHT 
OPEN TENNIS 

Continued from previous page 

1029 to 1057 and served on the In* 
ternational Jury of Appeal at the 
1056 Melbourne Olympics. An obser¬ 
ver at the 1052 Helsinki Games, he 
later founded the modem pentathlon 
governing body in Australia and is 
currently its president. 

Judge ODriscoll has this to say 
about open tournaments: “I am op¬ 
posed to open tennis, but 1 am not 
opposed to professional tennis. Pro¬ 
fessional players have lust as much 
right to make money out of the game 
aa a good chemist or dentist Open 
tennis just won’t work. Athletics, 

, football, cycling, even golf have prov¬ 
ed that, for they all maintain a divid¬ 
ing line. Once you introduce open 
tennis, any player who thinks he is 
good enough will hold out before he 

f oes to country (rural) tournaments, 
t would hit these tournaments hard¬ 
est”. 

Not Fair 

Harold Walker, who represents 
Tasmania, was once the youngest 
serving member on the LTAA. Now, 


in his late 70s, he is the oldest. He 
developed his interest in tennis in the 
rural areas where he worked as a 
school teacher. He has served on the 
Victorian Association Council since 
1928 and has concentrated chiefly on 
junior development. He was also 
LTAA President for two years. 

He argues: “I am firmly against 
open tennis. It has taken years and 
years to build up tennis in this coun¬ 
try and open tennis would not be fair 
to the amateurs. The professionals 
would get the money and the ama¬ 
teurs would play for small trophies. 
Those who administer tournaments 
and championships are ordinary peo¬ 
ple who give up their time to work in 
this capacity. I am one of these and 
I would not work if open tennis was 
introduced and the professionals paid 
money. What we make goes back into 
the amateur game. If we had open 
tennis, we would be working to put 
money in the pockets of the profes¬ 
sionals.” 

Amateur Tennis’ Guardian 

Which, brings us to Harry Hopman 
himself. Hopman, in his 59th year, has 
just been appointed president of the 
Victorian Association. The man who 
has guided Australia to some 12 wins 
in 14 Davis Cup Challenge Rounds 
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could become the same force off the 
court in tennis administration as he 
is when he occupies the caurtside 
non-playing captain’s chair. 

Hopman began by coaching Sedg- 
man and McGregor in the immediate 
post-war years, then when they turn¬ 
ed professional, he took over the teen¬ 
age wizards, Hoad and Rose wall. 
When they, too, were lost to the ama¬ 
teur game, Hopman pressed on with 
Laver and Emerson. The strict little 
guardian of Australian amateur ten¬ 
nis still retains a close and friendly 
association with his former pupils, 
but he sees no advantage for the ama¬ 
teur game in opening its tournaments 
to the professionals. He says that the 
amateur associations are not rich and 
the professionals would want a large 
part of the gate. 

And there it rests. The professionals 
would dearly love to come to grips 
with the amateurs on the Centre 
Court at Wimbledon, Forest Hills and 
Kooyong. They have a battle to win 
before a ball is served off the court. 
And somehow it seems as if they will 
be lucky to ever get that serve in the 
court of open tennis—(Indian copy¬ 
right: By special arrangement with 
World Sports , official magazine of the 
British Olympic Association). 
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Twelve teams competed In the Madras 
District Volleyball Association's league 
championship (1964-'65) which was won 
by the Liberty Volleyball Club Picture 
shows the LV C captain, Subbaravan 
receiving the shield from Mr Hu*j»c»n Ago, 
Accountant General, Madras 
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Group of the winners^(Below) The runners up, the Actoun tant-General's Office Recreation Club 
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A DIFFICULT TOUR 



CAN recall it all so well. It was 
the Hotel Sydney and we had been 
; having an enjoyable farewell dinner 
i With our West Indian counterparts of 
■ the Press. We were moving out as a 
few West Indian cricketers who had 
been to a show were moving in and 
Skipper John Goddard delivered an 
k impassioned address to Bill O’Reilly 
' and me as we met, aL the lift. 

“The Australians hnve not given us 
a fair go on this tour,” .said Goddard, 
“We came h^re under a gentleman’s 
agreement that there would be no 
bumpers. Look at Evert on Weekes, 
here. Every time he’s been in to bat 
he’s had bumpers bowled at him. He’s 
had no peace. It’s not good enough.” 

Viljocn and Cheetham of the South 
Africans, had complained to me (whv 
me?) in similar terms the year before, 

O’Reilly and 1 could do nothing else 
but concur with Goddard, We had 
both been participants in the body¬ 
line upheaval with England in the 
early thirties and nobody could tell 
us anything about bumpers, bodyline 
and the politics that go with cricket. 
Vet one thing I have always noticed 
about bumpers. If both countries are 
in a position to deliver them, they are 
usually not delivered because the lea¬ 
ders of the sides are invariably bats¬ 
men and I have yet to meet the bats¬ 
man who invites bumpers around his 
own head! 

Goddard had nobody to bowl bump¬ 
ers on Ids tour here in the fifties. 
Grant, who brought the first West In¬ 
dian side to Australia, in the year pre¬ 
ceding the bodyline imbroglio here, 
had Constantine, Griffith and Fran¬ 
cis. There were no bumpers, by either 
side. The fastest bowlers Goddard had 
were Trim and Jones and Australia, 
With Lindwall and Miller and Has¬ 
sett as captain (Hassett seemed to 
give Lindwall and Miller as much 
latitude to bowl bumpers as Bradman 
before him), bowled far, far too many 
bumpers in the series. Hence God¬ 
dard's lament. When Frank Worrell 
brought his sieje a few years ago, he 
had Wes Hall and Watson and the 
bumpers flew late one day in Mel¬ 
bourne from the West Indians. Ob¬ 
viously, the Australians didn’t like 
them. 


Frankie is Frank f 

Worrell and Benaud came to the 
Press-box after that game to be inter¬ 
viewed. Richie played at being a dip¬ 
lomat. 1 asked him whether he 
thought the West Indians had bowled 
too many bumpers. He replied: “I 
didn't see the play. I was writing let¬ 
ters/' Frank Worrell, to his credit, 
didn't beat about the bush. "Yes," he 


said, “our men bowled too many 
bumpers. It won’t happen again/' 

And it didn’t on that tour. This 
time, in the West Indies, Frank Wor¬ 
rell will be manager and Garfield So¬ 
bers will be the captain. This time, 
too, the West Indians will have Grif¬ 
fiths as well as Hall and probably one 
or two new fast bowlers. The Austra¬ 
lians haven’t got a single bowler of 
real speed—I refuse to classify Mc¬ 
Kenzie and Hawke as being anything 
other than medium-fast. Will the 
West Indians succumb to the tempta¬ 
tion to get a little of their own back? 
I wouldn't blame them. If they did. I 
wrote for years after the war that 
Bradman and Hassett allowed too 
many bumpers and that these things, 
as Sir Pelham Warner once wrote in 
the far-off early days of bodyline, 
bring retaliation. The sins of the 
father are visited on the children. 
But my voice, or pen, against bump¬ 
ers was as one in the Australian 
wilderness. 

The Indians will recall the bitter¬ 
ness that sprang up on their last visit 
to the West Indies because of bump¬ 
ers and how Contractor suffered his 



terrible injury. I hope nothing like 
that happens again but the Austra¬ 
lians will be wise to expect some red- 
blooded fast bowling. 

There’s been none of that at all in 
this Australian summer. Aussie bats¬ 
men have waxed fat upon some of 
the poorest bowling seen in a long 
time. It has not been a good prepara¬ 
tion for the West Indies, In fact, Aus¬ 
tralians have not struck real pace since 
they met Peter Pollock, of South 
Africa, here the summer before last. 
Nobody would contend that Trueman 
or any of the other English' new-ball 
bowlers who were faced on the Eng¬ 
lish tour could measure with Hall, for 
instance, for intimidation. 

I expect the Australians to have a 
very, very difficult tour of the West 
Indies. These very popular cricketers 
have yet to beat Australia in a series 
—they got mighty close to it on their 
last visit here—but I have a feeling 
that this will be their great cricketing 
year. They trounced the English; we 
could manage only a narrow one— 
Test victory. * 

Bill O’Reilly has been writing arti¬ 
cles here to encourage Hawke, Mc¬ 
Kenzie and Sincock in the West In¬ 
dies but he’s found the task a diffi¬ 


cult one* O’Reilly is trying to force 
Simpson, as skipper, to make the 
keeper, whoever he is, stand over the 
stumps to McKenzie and Hawke but 
my former Test colleague could well 
save the ink of his pen, Grout, for 
one, who has just established a wic¬ 
ket-keeper's record here with 35 dis¬ 
missals in a season— everyone caught 
—is in a groove standing back and is 
not likely to be routed out of it now. 
This standing back by nearly all 
keepers to anybody of medium paoe 
is a complete fallacy and recreant to 
the wicket-keeping art. 

The Feast! 

I think Don Bradman originated the 
fashion—or should it be termed the 
excuse?—when he came out as sub¬ 
stitute against N.SW. in Sydney one 
day when Charlie Walker, his keeper, 
was hurt. Bradman took a series of 
catches standing back off Waite. This 
gave Waite an unexpected tnr to 
England and also gave timid keepers 
the excuse ever afterwards to say 
that what was good enough for Brad¬ 
man was good enough for them. But 
it is not good enough, I venture to 
say, for recognised keepers and their 
bowlers. A batsman loves to see a 
keeper standing back. I dip my lid to 
Godfrey Evans, for instance, because 
he not only stood up to Alec Bedser, 
faster than any of our men, but he 
took some miraculous catches and 
made some sensational stumpings up 
there. Don Tallon was the last real 
Australian stumper as such that I can 
recall. Grout took the record from 
him here recently but whereas Grout 
didn’t have a single, stumping in his 
tally, Tallon had 12. 

This will be a most interesting se¬ 
ries in the West Indies. I would be 
foolish, of course, to write off Austra¬ 
lia’s chances. Many who did that 
against England recently made fools 
of themselves but I am not taking 
many risks in declaring that this se¬ 
ries will be infinitely harder than 
Australia’s recent one against Eng¬ 
land. The new-ball attack, for ins¬ 
tance, will be more venomous. Our 
spin bowlers, Sincock and Philpott, 
have taken some terrific hidings here 
this summer against batsmen not as 
gifted as Sobers, Kanhai and com¬ 
pany. Simpson, as in England, will 
seemingly pin his hopes pn a combi¬ 
nation of McKenzie, Hawke and one 
other fast-medium bowler to keep the 
run-rate down. But I don’t like his 
chances. And I don’t like the chances 
of our spin bowlers against the fast¬ 
footed and flaying batsman of the 
Caribbean. The word Caribbean, in¬ 
cidentally, comes from the Spanish 
caribe, cannibal, and concerns the 
aboriginal inhabitants of part of the 
Islands. The Australians look like pro¬ 
viding the feast this time. It seems! 



TRAINING 
METHODS AND 
TECHNIQUE 

By ILSA KONRADS 


A S rtfarito the training aspect* a 
child of 10 may do as wall ac 
grown-up swimmers. "When I was 
of that age I swam twice a day, 
ilve days a week. In the mornings 
I swam about 400 yards and it was 
just to warm up. This is a series of 
sprints with a limited amount of 
rest between each one. First of 
ail, I did 32 fifty-metre sprints with 
only 10 seconds' rest between each 
one. After that I did half-a-mile 
kicking*- arms raised, hands on a 
wooden or a cork board. After that 
I did some more interval training, 
such as 20 100-metre efforts with 
30 or 40 seconds* rest in between 
each one. This must also be done 
at a fast pace. After that 1 did 
about, say, 8 4200-metres with legs 
tied, using only the arms. This the 
swimmers generally do with about one 
minute's rest between each one. This 
method develops arm action which is 
the most important one in freestyle 
swimming. 

Sometimes I did short sprints (10 
50-metre sprints) going all out, 
resting for about 30 seconds—sprin¬ 
ting from one end to the other end 
of the pool, walking back to the 
starting position and then coming 
again. After that I did, perhaps, 
half-a-mile slow swimming just to 
loosen the muscles, at the end of 
the training. This morning training 
usually took two hours. The impor¬ 
tant thing about this training is that 
it must all be done at a faster 
pace, not quite out. 

1 have just outlined here the 
morning programme. I carried out 
my afternoon programme after the 
•cnool and after working, which¬ 
ever was the case. We trained for 
about one hour or one-and-a-half 
hours and the training consisted of 
another loosening up of about quar¬ 
ter of a mile and then either eight 
400 metres with one minute inter¬ 
val between, or sixteen 200 metres 
with a minute or two of rest. The 
idea of thia interval training was 
that the swimmer should not swim 
so fixed in the firs; few sprints or 
efforts, so that the speed remains 
the same throughout the whole se¬ 
ries. Suppose we do thirty-two 50 
metres with 10 seconds’ rest bet¬ 
ween each one, the swimmer 
should not swim with first eight or 
ten efforts say about 36 seconds 
apd then drop back, 40(44 eec. last 
round. The idea is to start and 
finish their efforts at the same 
pace. This applies to all competi¬ 
tions—swimming events. Speed be¬ 
comes faster as the swimmer be¬ 
comes more fit. The most important 
thing that must be remembered is 
that the time should be equal for 
each of the series of efforts. 

Turning to the freestyle techni¬ 
que, the most important thing is the 
arm action, The arm should be re¬ 
laxed above the water in the re¬ 
covery. As soon as the arm enters 
the water it should be directly in 
line with the shoulder, so that the 
hand begins to press down and pull 
back, The arm Should be bent 
under the stomach. As soon as you 


put the arm in the water, the 
elbow should be bent; then it is 
ushed back only when it comes in 
ne with the thigh. Then, during 
the recovery the hand is lifted 
above the water, no matter whe¬ 
ther it is low or high, you should 
be able to take it forward quietly 
and comfortably. 

The next important thing is brea¬ 
thing action. Breathing action 
makes no difference whether the 
swimmer breathes on the left side 
or right side. It depends on the in¬ 
dividual himself and what is com¬ 
fortable for the swimmer. To cite 
an example, a swimmer who brea¬ 
thes on the left side should wait 
until the wrist of the hand enters 
the water. Breathing too early will 
throw the body out of line and ba¬ 
lance The breathing should be 
done by the head movement, keep¬ 
ing the shoulder in position and 


the swimmer must take a quick 
breath. During breathing out the 
face should be kept down until the 
ears are immersed Another import 
tant thing is to keep the body as 
steady and as level as possible 
along the surface of the water. 
The swimmer should not twist the 
body as he breathes, but keep the 
body steady, tilting only the bead. 
It is good to use only a small kick 
and not to concentrate on leg ac¬ 
tion. 

In the past it was believed that 
the leg kicking played an important 
part This has been disapproved and 
the technique used now is only a 
small kick They are used only to 
balance the body. If you see Murray 
Rose and Murray's sister when they 
are kicking, they just wave them 
around. The leg action is not im- # 
portant and should fit in naturally 
with the arm action. 











CHACHA NEHRU 
MEMORIAL BADMINTON 


By OUR CORRESPONDENT 


U P.'s budding stars were seen in 
* action in the two-day Chacha 
Nehru Memorial State badminton 
championships, held under the aus¬ 
pices of the Allahabad District Bad¬ 
minton Association, at the pictures¬ 
que Mayo Hall. The tournament was 
open to boys and girls of the age 
groups of 12-14 and 14-16. The late 
Prime Minister Nehru’s love for 
children was second to none and the 
organisers dia well to run the tour¬ 
nament in his memory. 

Most of the youngsters showed pro¬ 
mise and great potentialities. What 
they lacked in skill or technique, they 
certainly made up by their keen¬ 
ness and enthusiasm. Given proper 
scope and opportunities, many of 
these youngsters may develop into 
potential champions of the morrow. 
Who knows, another T, N. Seth or 
Suresh Goel or Damayanthi Subedar 
can spring up from among them. 
This tournament will certainly go a 
long way to unearth talent. 

No entry fee was charged. Miss 
June Cearns of Allahabad (14-16) and 
Sudhir Bhatnagar of Lucknow (12- 
14) won two titles each. In the senior 
girls’ singles final, Miss June Cearns 
outplayed Miss Bharati Dey (11-3 and 
11-3). Cearns excelled in cross court 
shots and drops. She also tossed well. 
With fine support from Ruchira Mu- 
kerjee (Tir.y Tots Club), she annex¬ 
ed the girls’ doubles title beating 
Deep Mala Bose and Rekha Srivas- 
. tava of Lucknow (15-6 and 15-5). 

Tall and athletic Jaideep Singh, a 
first year student of the Christ 
Church College, Kanpur, won the 
senior singles title (14-16) defeating 
Ranjit Manral of Allahabad in 26 
minutes (15-12 and 15-3). Jaideep 
showed a fund of good strokes and 
his backhand functioned very well. 
He excelled in cross court smashes, 
drops and tossing. Manral put up a 
good fight in the first but lost heart 
in the second game. Combining effec- 
.. tively, Ranjit Manral and D. Sube¬ 
dar of Allahabad won the senior 
boys’ doubles beating Ramesh Chand 
Gupta of Allahabad and Sailendra 
Singh of Varanashi (15-1 and 15-7). 
Earlier, they had to fight all the way 
to get the better of Jaideep Singh 
and Ashoke 18-13 and 15-11. 

Sudhir Bhatnagar of Lucknou (12- 
14) also won two titles. In the 
juniors’ singles final, he was fully 
Extended by his doubles partner 
Amod Sinha (15-10, 1447 and 15-11). 

match, lasting 39 minutes, was 

J - 


keenly contested. Sudhir played a 
cool and calculating game but he 
had the bad habit of relaxing when 
the game seemed to be well within 
his grasp. In the first,game, he led 
6-2, 8-2—then he slackened in his 
efforts. Amod levelled up at 9-9 but 
lost at 10-15. In the second game, 
Bhatnagar led 13-9, 14-10 but l$st at 
1447. In the decider Sudhir led 9-1 
but his adversary levelled up at 
1040. Sudhir, however, annexed the 
game and the match by 15-11. 

The Lucknow pair, Sudhir Bhat¬ 
nagar and Amod Sinha, had to fight 
hard to get the better of Shiva Nath 
Dey and Amitanshu Mukerjee of the 
Tiny Tots Club, Allahabad, in the 
final (15-10 and 15-6). In the first 
game*. Dey and Mukerjee led 7-2 and 
9-4 but failed to press home the ad¬ 
vantage and lost 1045. The second 
game was easy sailing for the win¬ 
ners and they won 15-6. Amitanshu 
Mukerjee of the Tiny Tots Club, Al¬ 
lahabad, was given a special prize for 
his fine display both in the singles 



C. P. Chowld r who won the Alloha- 
bod University badminton singles title. 


and doubles. He lost to Manoj after 
a grim fight 16-17 and 16-17. Mr. Bis- 
wanath Das, Governor of U.P., grac¬ 
ed the occasion by his presence. Mr. 
Jagdish Malaviya, the organising 
secretary, left no stone unturned to 
make the tournament a success. 

• • # 

Government Constructive Training 
College, Hyderabad, won the All- 
India Men’s Training College volley¬ 
ball championship defeating Luck¬ 
now Training College in tne final 
played at the Government Pedago¬ 
gical Institute Court, Allaha¬ 
bad (1541, 1543, 9-15 and 1543). 
The match lasted 130 minutes A. J. 
Thomas, Hyderabad’s skipper, was 
the dominating figure on the court 
and proved an excellent all-rounder. 
Gangadhara Rao also served a 
number of aces and smashed with 
great power. For the losers Sarga- 
jit Singh excelled as a spiker and 
Akhtar Ali shone to advantage as a 
booster. 

Government Training College wo¬ 
men’s (B) team of Allahabad won the 
All-India Training College women's 
volleyball championship defeating 
the senior string 15-11 and 15-13 in 
the final. 

• • • 

A. J. Thomas of Government 
Constructive Training College, Hyde¬ 
rabad, won the individual champion¬ 
ship in the All-India Training Col¬ 
lege athletics meet held at AUanabad 
Government Pedagogical Institute. 
He stood first in the broad jump 
(19ft. 3 inches) and shot put <31ft. 
64 inches) and second in hop, step 
and jump. He also helped Hydera¬ 
bad win the team championship with 
14 points. Government Central Peda¬ 
gogical Institute, Allahabad, were a 
close second with 13 points. 

• • • 

Lucknow University retained the 
Lucknow District senior division 
cricket championship defeating Da¬ 
yan and Young Men's Association in 
the final played at the Canning Col¬ 
lege ground, Lucknow, by 130 
runs. A fine 76 by Taqi Husain, 53 
by Iqbal Chisti and 28 not out by 
Ranvir Bajaj helped the University 
to pile up 258. Madhur Prakash bag¬ 
ged six for 75. 

D.Y.A. replied with 128. Dinesh 
Chandra (42) wm the top^acoreir*^ 




Finalists in tho All-India Training Colleges Volleyball championship Government Constructive Training Collpq^ Hydera 
bad (standing, winners) and Government 1 raining College, Lucknow (seated runners up) 


THREE TITLES FOR 
DIPU GHOSE 

p 

Bv SINDHU DEV 


Atiq with his spinner look five for 
37 

B N S D Intcrnnedi lie College won 
the Kanpur Distnct Inter-schools 
cricket championship defeating 
D A V Int College at the Kanpur 
Gioen Park Stadium by virtue ut 
then first innings lead of 67 A chan¬ 
celess unbeaten 101 by Vijay Khare, 
highlighted the maten The score* 
DNSD College 106 (Jagat 44, Gan¬ 
dhi four for 14 and Dmesh three for 
34) a/id 199 for 6 (Vijay Khare 101 
not out, Akhtar three for 48) DAV 
College 39 (Jagat six foi 25) and 69 
foi 7 (Ravindra 30, Gambhn five 
foi 8) 


it* 


Gonda District and Lucknow “B" 
were concerned m a goal less draw 
m the final of the U P Inter-Distnct 
hockey tournament played at Bara 
Banki It was decided that the two 
teams should share the champion¬ 
ship Gonda won the toss and were 
entitled to keep the trophy for the 
first six months Ashoke, Muslim 
and Mohan Shah put up a good dis¬ 
play for the Lucknow team Mum 
taz, Munna and Shanker were out 
standing in the Gonda team 

Colonelganj Intermediate College 
retamed the Surendra Pratap memo¬ 
rial hockey trophy defeating the 
joint holders KPI College in the 
final played at the KPI College by 
a solitaiy goal C I C left winger 
H C Yadav scored ten minutes be¬ 
fore the final whistle, following a 
goal-mouth scrimmage K P I C 
centre-forward Goswami was given 
marching orders twice, under the 
tempbrary suspension rule Mr 
B N Kar presided and gaVe away 
the trophies. 


T HE North-Ead India badminton 
(shuttle) championships con¬ 
cluded at the Gauhati Indoor Sta¬ 
dium on January 22, Dipu Gho^e of 
Railways, Indian N< 2 claiming 
three titles Pasupathj Das Junior 
Bengal champion won the hoys' 
singles and Darnayanthi Suberiar, 
Junior National champion won the 
women's singles 

In a kcenly-conte<tod game Dipu 
Ghose won the men’s singles dc ff it- 
mg Ranjit Bantrjee of Bengal in 
straight games (15-11 and 15-12) 
Though beaten, Banerjce fought gil- 
lantly He was weak in hi 1 mt plac- 
jngs and some of his foiehand low 
returns wcie erratic, which gave 
Dipu a number of points But some 
of his backhand smashes and drop 
shots were really good* Dipu, on the 
othtr hand, gave a sparkling display 

Pasupathi Das beat Dip Barua of 
Assam in straight games (15 4 and 
15-11) to claim the boys’ singles 
This quick-footed talented youngster 
gave an outstanding display of scin¬ 
tillating badminton He completely 
outclassed Barua in the first game 
Barua showed some irnpro\ e'ment in 
the second game and earned some 
points against Das with the help of 
net placings 

The most surprising result m the 
championships was the defeat of Sa- 


rojim Apte, India s No 2 at the hands 
of Darnayanthi Subedar in (he wo¬ 
mens singles in straight games (B-il 
and 6-11) The TJ P girl charmed 
tin huge crowd with her backhand 
icturns and smashes Throughout the 
championships she never misled nor 
mistimed a backhand return She 
outclassed Suneela Apte in the semi¬ 
final and Sarojmi Apte m the final, 
with the aid of these <hot< Sarojmi, 
on tho other hand was off colour 
Some of her placings, forehand re¬ 
turns and smashes were erratic 

In the men’s doubles ontv the first 
game was played between Dipu 
Ghose and Gopal Bose of Bengal and 
P Pyne and P Ouha of Bengal Pvne 
was injured in the second game and 
the pair conceded the match 

Dipu Ghose, teaming with Suneela 
Apte, won the mixed doubles final 
defeating Sarojmi Apte and P Guha 
in straight games (15-7 and 15-9) 

The Apte sisters Suneela and Sa 
ro)im, won the women’s doubles final 
defeating Darnayanthi and Jasbir 
Kaur m straight games (15-1? and 
15-9) It vas a kecnly-torde Jtd 
match in wlmh tl e foznier pair play¬ 
ed with perfect under standing 

The State Education Minister Mr 
Debakanth Barua, presided and Mil. 
Barua gave away the prizes 














A group of the finalists with Mr M 0 Abrol, Collector of Customs (seated third from right). 
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World Champion 

WILSON JONES 


a 

r was, indeed; a great privilege 
and pleasure for me to meet and 
talk with the only Indian who has 
won an individual sporting world title 
for this country in recent years He 
is none other than the genial Wilson 
Jones, who recaptured the world’s 
Amateur billiards crown recently in 
New Zealand with fantastic ease 
without losing a single game Wilson 
Jones was kind and obliging enough 
to grant me an interview at the 
Gujerat Sports Club, Ahmedabad, 
where the National Amateur billiards 
and snooker championships were m 
progress I was at once impressed by 
his imposing but gentle personality, 
his most polished manners, his un¬ 
doubted sincerity and, above all, his 
unbeheveable modesty, which his 
thoughts and words amply illustrate 

The great champion, recalling no¬ 
stalgically sweet old memories of his 
boyhood days in Poona, where he was 
mostly brought up, told me “It was 
by accident and not by any design 
that I took to billiards My uncle, 
Mr Osie Massey, who had been play¬ 
ing first class hockey at Poona during 
the early ‘Thirties, used to go down 
regularly to the billiards saloon just a 
few ?ards away from our home in 
Poona My grand mother used to send 
me often there to my uncle on various 
errands and I used to go to the bil¬ 
liards saloon and then peep inquisi¬ 
tively through the window and used 
to purposely spend my time there to 
see how the table and other things 
looked like That’s how I started 
taking interest in the game Actually 
I started playirg billiards at the age 
of 16 or 1 r. 

Wilson Jones is of the firm opinion 
that the ideal age to start playing the 
game is 10 to 12 years provided, of 
course, one has got the facilities But 
unfortunately most of our boys are 
not allowed to play billiards until 
they are well over 18 to 20 when they 
can become members of some regular 
club He further thinks that it is a 
pity that due to the bad name the 
former “Billiards and Bar Saloons’* 
had earned, most of the parents pre¬ 
vent their children from going to the 
billiards saloon although now there is 
strict prohibition Jones further 
stressed that the game had risen far 
beyond that stage and the sooner the 
children are allowed and encouraged 
to take to the game the better for 
them because then they can learn the 
fundamentals and have correct 
grounding, le, how to hold the cue, 
how to take the stance and also learn 
the ideal delivery of the cue which 
to most Important in executing the 
stroke* 


To my queries, “What are the abso • 
lutely necessary qualities that go to 
make a good billiards player 7 ’’ and 
“Does the game require a steady 
hand, a mathematical or a geometri¬ 
cal brain as to the general belief 7 ”, 
Wilson Jones gave me his reply “One 
must have the love of the game It 
does not require either a mathemati¬ 
cal or a geometrical brain and it only 
requires common sense by which one 
would know the angles In short one 
must have billiards sense” 

Wilson Jones also firmly believes 
“To play top class billiards one has 
to be physically fit always To play 2 
hours at a stretch means a lot of 
mental and physical exertion I my¬ 
self keep fit by doing light weight 


By P. F. KEKOBAD 


training and using expanders One 
must do bending exercises as one has 
to bend a lot all the time One must 
also have strong and sturdy legs as 
one has to stand and walk around a 
lot for hours together Squats and 
walking in fresh air are extremely 
good exercises I try to keep my 
weight steady at 180 lb which is ideal 
for my height of 6*-l** ** 


On the question of his coaching, 
Wilson Jones said that he did not re¬ 
ceive any initial coaching and he 
learnt mostly by watchmg good play¬ 
ers in action However he did receive 
a little coaching from the world re¬ 
nowned Horace Lindrum in 1951 
Horace helped him to brush up his 
game But mostly he mastered the 
game by sheer hard work, a great 
amount of practice, perseverence and 
by making many sacrifices 


“Yes, I do advocate the top-of-the- 
table game It is a much faster rate of 
sconng Particularly because you are 
so close to the game Of course there 
are pitfalls too in the top of-the-table 
style But once you have the move¬ 
ments and contact, the game becomes 
easier Here you have 3 balls to con¬ 
trol The close play makes it quicker 
to score, eg, you can make 100 
points in 5 minutes The losing-hazard 
style would take practically double 
the time But in losing-hazard the 
chances of errors are less The top-of- 
the-table game is far more attractive 
to watch from the public point of 
view But all the same I would not 
stop playing losing-hazard ggme as 
losing-hazard is the backbone of the 
game end it should not be given up 
entirely. Tfce mixture of both the 


styles would be ideal When you lose 
control at the top-of-the tahle, you 
can always fall back on the losing- 
hazard” This was Wilson’s detailed 
reply to my question about the true 
value of the different modem styles 
and technique of the game His prac¬ 
tical advice is reproduced here for 
the great benefit of our aspiring young 
players 

When I asked Witoon Jones, “When 
you went to New Zealand to take part 
in the recent World Championships 
there, were you fpliy prepared and 
determined to win back the world 
crown or did success come to you as 
a big surprise 7 ”, he replied in his 
most humble way saying “I was fully 
prepared to participate in the World 
Championships and I was also deter¬ 
mined to play well I was playing 
consistently well and sheer consist* 
ency won all my games I was far 
more consistent than the other play¬ 
ers Even before I left India, I thou* 
ght I was playing well and £ should 
be in the running somewhere at the 
World Championship” 

“The present world standard to 
pretty high We unfortunately dic^not 
see Bob Marshall, whom I consider 
to be one of the finest amateur Mil¬ 
liards players in the world who has 
now retired from the game I felt that 
there was slight difference and I 
think the earlier championships were 
more difficult" This to what Wilson 
Jones candidly stated in reply to 
my questions put to him “What do 
you think of the present world stand¬ 
ard of the game 7 Has it improved ot 
deteriorated?** 

It should gladden the hearts of 
every Indian to know what the great 
world champion stated in reply to my 
queries “Did you see any potential 
world champions anywhere 7 If so who 
are they?” Wilson Jones replied' “I 
can name Manuel Francisco of South 
Africa who made the highest break 
of 518 in the World Championship at 
New Zealand recently and our own 
Michael Jferreira and also--though he 
did not play m the World Champion¬ 
ships—our Somenath Banner;)! of Cal¬ 
cutta, All these three are young and are 
potential champions On paper it looks 
as if India stand a good chance to 
win and to hold on to the World cham¬ 
pionship which is played every alters 
nate year 'I think Michael Ferreira 
has matured beyond his age (26) He 
has a very good knowledge and a 
nice style I think his performance 
in the World Championships was cre¬ 
ditable, more so, as It was his fluff 
attempt He is a little impetuous, like 

Continued on next pope 
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all young people, I suppose. I think 
be can become a world champion 
provided he is willing to make sacri¬ 
fices, and work hard by practising me¬ 
thodically, Since two or three years 
back when. C, Hirjee of Bengal stop* 
ped playing in our tournaments, 1 was 
considered to be head and shoulders 
above the rest of the field. But to¬ 
day there are Michael Ferreira and 
Somenath Bannerji close on my heels 
and this is very good for the game, 
A very interesting and exciting match 
I played in the World Championships 
was against our own Michael Ferreira 
whom I beat by 150 points only." 

What a truly great and sporting 
champion Wilson Jones is amply 
borne out by his strikingly mo¬ 
dest answer given in reply to 
my questions: "Is there still room for 
improvement in your game? Have 
you any weak points.” The celebra¬ 
ted champion replied "Being a world 
champion does not mean you know 
everything. There are lots of move¬ 
ments at the top-of-the table which 
may have passed me by. Every 
player has some few weak points 


which could be brushed up so that 
the weak points become the strong 
ones. I would like to quote the 
great Walter Lindrum here who told 
me ‘Wilson, with all my knowledge 
to-day I can still learn by watching 
other players/ I always consider the 
‘long-loser 1 as one of my weak points 
and I do practise it as much as I am 
able to because I would consider this 
as one of the finest practice strokes 
for cue delivery and the knowledge 
of a perfect half-balk” 

Many a feminine heart should 
flutter to know that our renowed 
world champion emphatically thinks 
that billiards is an ideal game for 
women to play and he hopes that In¬ 
dian women like their English coun¬ 
terparts would take to the game in 
their numbers and enjoy the fascinat¬ 
ing game. In his opinion, Miss Joyce 
Gardner of England is the best woman 
player he has seen in the world so 
far. In England they have Open bil¬ 
liards championships both for ama¬ 
teur and professional women players. 

The Billiards Association and the 
Control Council of India and the vari¬ 
ous State Billiards Associations 
should be very happy to know that. 
Wilson Jones is full of praise for the 
Indian organisers of the game whose 


zeal and efficiency* in his well con¬ 
sidered opinion, compare very favour¬ 
ably with those of the other countries 
all over the world. 

Lastly, before parting company, the 
champion was most keen to Impress 
on all concerned that without the pat¬ 
ronage and encouragement of the em¬ 
ployers, one can never get the pro¬ 
per chance for practice and to con¬ 
tinue one's sporting activities. He 
himself had been very fortunate in 
working for the House of Vissanji’s 
but for whose assistance and encour¬ 
agement he might not have been in 
his present happy position. 

Though the champion told me that 
he would not like to associate himself 
with the control and organisation part 
of the game, as long as he remained a 
keen player, personally I think the 
Billiards Association and Control 
Council of India and the Maharashtra 
Statq Billiards Association should de¬ 
finitely make use of his great skill 
and vast, and varied experience in 
at least training and coaching up our 
promising youngsters who could keep 
India’s flag flying atop for years to 
come in the international billiards 
arena. Wilson Jones is always pre¬ 
pared to lend a helping hand and 
that’s what he told me himself. 
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STOP PRESS 

—and that precisely is what the restrictive policy 
of imports control on newsprint is likely to 
achieve. We have reached a stage where only a 
drastic reappraisal of newsprint requirements can 
meet the rising demand of a fast-growing literate 
readership for news, views and information. A 
more Imaginative and realistic approach to tha 
entire question of newsprint control is necessary. .. 

A 10% annual increase in circu'ation is essentia* 
for financial stability of newsoapers. The actual 
average increase in circulation has been much 
smaller. With this marginal increase, threshold 
circulation has not been reached. This marginal 
increase has also been ach.eved by cuttinq down 
the size of newspapers. These cuts and 

impending cuts threaten the financial stability of 
ail newspapers. 

Threshold-circulation in England has been 
calculated as: 

National Papers 30 lakhs 

National Quality Papers 3 lakhs 

Regional Papers 1 lakh 

Where do Indian newspapers stand In relation to these circulation figures ? 

The alternative to a liberal newsprint import policy is a steady decrease 
in the capacity of the newspaper industry to serve you ond the interests 
of the nation 
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FITTEST BILLIARDS 
PLAYER 

By P. F. KEKOBAD 


T HE first thing that at once struck 
me when I met the 5* 8^4” tall, 
broad shouldered, broad-chested 26- 
year-old Michael Ferreira, the World’s 
No 3 billiards player, at the Gujaiat 
Sporls Club at Ahmedabad on Febru¬ 
ary 10, was his very Impressive build 
Amongst all the galaxy of the leading 
Indian billiards and snooker players 
assembled at Ahmedabad, young Fer¬ 
reira undoubtedly looked the sturdiest 
and fittest So Jthe very first question 
I was pi oinpted to ask him was “How 
did you acquire your beautiful physi¬ 
que’” to which he replied' "I 
am a great believer in keeping phy¬ 
sically fit always like most of the lead¬ 
ing billiards players of the world 
Bob Marshall of Australia goes for 
running daily and he also does all 
sorts of exercises regularly to keep fit 
and trim Clarke Maconochy, the 
New Zealand professional world 
billiards champion, runs 3 miles 
daily and he is now 70 years 
old I am a member of Ray's 
gymnasium of Bombay where I 
tram regularly Bill Pearl, the 
famous American and former ‘Mr 
Universe’, had described Ray's gym 
when he visited Bombay some few 
years back as ‘the best outdoor gym 
in the East' I firmly believe that all 
billiards players must always keep 
fit physically to play a first class 
game I think fitness would make 
quite a lot of difference even to bridge 
players let alone billiards players" 
well I hope our aspiring young sports¬ 
men will definitely realise the value 
of always keeping themselves in peak 
condition. 

Ferreira, who is an advocate and an 
aspiring solicitor, has inherited his 
love of the game from both his father 
and mother, who were good billiards 
players in their days He has always 
received very good encouragement 
from his parents to learn and master 
the game His mother never fails to 


come to see him play m tournaments 
no matter \yhcre he plays In his buy- 
hood days M’ChaeJ studied at St. 
Joseph’s College, Darjeeling, wheic 
they had i and % size bilhaids tables 
He took to the game in the year 1953, 
and it was his last year at school 
Latex on he started playing lot of bil¬ 
liards at the Bandra Gymkhana at 
Bombay Early m 1955 he began play¬ 
ing in handicap tournaments In his 
second attempt he reached the final 
of Alec Sequeira Handicap billiards 
tournament Between the years 1962- 
63 he won the Cricket Club of India 
Open billiards championship He also 
won the Western India title in 1963 
He was runner-up to Wilson Jones in 
the National Amateur billiards cham¬ 
pionship in 1963-64 

Unlike Wtlson Jones, whom Fer¬ 
reira considers his “Guru”, Michael 
says “My style is built around the 
losing-hazard with an occasional try 
at the top-of-the table There are only 
one or two players in the world who 
play exclusively the latter They are 
Bob Marshall and Tom Cleary Our 
Wilson Jones plays a more all-round 
game There are two things In the 
top-of-the table you score much faster 
and you usually find that a good fast 
player beats a good slow player On 
the other hand, in the losing-hazard 
style you take more time and your 
opponent gets less time Leslie Dri¬ 
ffield, who mainly plays the losing- 
hazard game, would take twice the 
time than others Say he scores 400 
m 50 minutes His opponent is thus 
put more off tne table " 

When I inquired of the World’s 
No 3 billiards player if he had any 
weak points he very candidly replied 
“Yes, I should improve my potting, 
for one thing, and, of course, you can 
never get loo perfect an action in cue¬ 
ing, hence I must practise them a lot" 

Ferreira is not at all fond of snoo 
ker He believes snooker is a very un¬ 


usual game where the better player 
is even likely to lose as the element 
of luck plays a tremendous part, 
whereas in billiards a superior player 
always wins He himself does not play 
snooker as he wants to devote all his 
time to billiards exclusively The lima 
factok is most important in his life 

"I was the most suiptised man my* 
self to become Woild* No 3 I had 
never dreamt of it when I left India* 
I was ploying well but had expected 
to be beaten for certain by Wllsofl 
Jones Tom Cl^arj Nolan Karnehm, 
As icgnid* Fiansisco of South Africa 
not knowing much of him, l gu\o my¬ 
self a 50-50 chance As matte is turned 
out I was beaten bv Jones and Kar¬ 
nehm only " This is exactly what In 
dia's most promising billiard* player 
Ferreira told me in riply to my 
query “Did you expect to become 
World's No 3 before leaving India?" 
He added ‘ At the World cham¬ 
pionship pi ived at Ww Zealand 
m January laM, 1 pained 'a lot of ex¬ 
perience There I lcjrnt a lot Apart 
from the actual play I lenint much 
more about tactu* At the World 
championship I felt that theto was a 
tense atmosphere and everybody wa* 
out trying to beat your biams out. 
Comparative ly, to play in oui own 
National chanrfnunship is a real pic¬ 
nic Just like my c elf Jack Karnehm 
was playing foi the first time m the 
World championship and as you 
know, he finished as World's No 2" 

Michael Ferreira was most anxious 
to become World champion in the near 
future but he was not at all rurc ex¬ 
actly when he could achieve his am¬ 
bition He thinks that Wilson Jonas 
has got such a fine type of game that 
he can adapt himself to any situation 
and he is most difficult to beat' He 
thought Jones was a much superior 
player than himself Ferreira told me 
that Minoo Mavelwala of Pakistan 
who participated in the World bil¬ 
liards championship was younger to 
him by ? months*, hence he was the 
second /youngest player to participate 
in the/last World championship 

Youth, superb physical fitness and 
extraordinary billiards talent are all 
in favour of the present youngest 
World’s No 3 becoming a World 
champion xn the near future if Mi¬ 
chael Ferreira practises hard and 
methodically and is wilting to make 
sacrifices, as per the advice of Wilson 
Jones, the World Champion 
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INDIAN DAVIS CUP TEAM 


R ABI VENKATESAN of Madras has 
been included in the Indian Uai i 
to play Ceylon In the Eastfrn Zom 
Davis Cup tie at Colombo on Mauh 
12, 13 and 14 Venkatoan ha al < 
been selected by the All-Ind i (awn 


Tennis Assouation at thou annual 
met tine on February 21 at Madras to 
po to Enghnd to play in tournaments 
the ri 

Hu Indian tram will bo captanu cl 
by P LaJI and will include beside** 
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Vcnkatesan J Mukhcrjea and S P 
Misia In case they beat Ceylon, In- 
dta will play either Pakistan South 
Viet Nam or Malaysia in a centre m 
Andhra by the end of March The 
Eastern Zone final has to be comple¬ 
ted by the end of Siptember and if 
India reach the final it will be played 
in this country R Knshnan whe is 
now abroad will be back home by 
then 

The Indian contingent foi partici¬ 
pation m tournaments outside India 
will tonsist of Knshnan Lall Muk¬ 
hin c a and Misra The last three 
named will leavi by the end of April 
and r tart their programme from Nap- 
iis, then proceed to England and on 
the it way back will play on the 
Continent* Their tour as well as 
that oi Vcnkatesan is subject to 
the apptoval of the Government 

So also is the tour of the lumor 
team consi ting of S Mmotra (Bom¬ 
bay), Balram (Delhi), 0 Bhoopathy 
(MadraO and Miss Nirupama N 
Vcisant Ihc AILTA have aKo ap¬ 
proached the National Institute of 
Sports to send Akhtar Ali with tht 
tumor team a coach Tht team will 
leave by the tnd of May The meeting 
al^o approved the idea of veterans N 
Rama Rao P M Reddy md J M 
Mehta taking part m the veterans 
contest of the Wimbledon champion¬ 
ships But this is subject to Govern¬ 
ment approval and the veterans mak¬ 
ing their own tour arrangements 

Asian Junior In India 

The second Asian junior tennis 
tournament w ill be held early in Nov¬ 
ember in India, the next all-India 
hard court championship will be con¬ 
ducted in Kerala and the coaching 
camp for juniors at Ootacamund as 
last year 

Mr S C Misra Honorary Secre¬ 
tary said after the meeting that Pr 
Bharat Ram of the Delhi Cloth Mills 
has instituted a Scholarship of R*' 
1,000 in the name of his father the 
late Lala Sriram which will be given 
to a promising student player Messrs 
PMC Khatau of Bombay and K K 
Rirla have also agreed to give dona¬ 
tions for tncouragement of talented 
youngsters 

Mr M A Chidambaram, Mr S C 
Misra and Mr M R Narayanaswamy 
wore re-elected President, Secretary 
and Treasurer respectively of the As¬ 
sociation Messrs R K Khanna 
(Delhi), MAM Ramaswamy 
(Madras), H L Narasimha Bao 
(Andhra), R D Desai (Maharashtra) 

H G Datta (Bengal) and Dr S N 
Kackar (Jaipur) were? elected to the 
executive committee The following 
wore elected chairmen for the various 
committees Ranking Commit*** Dr 
M Manglik (Lucknow), Finance 
Committee, M R Narayanaswamv, 
Rules Committee Col G V Raja 
(Trivandrum), Umpires Committee 
Dr S Rajan (Madras) and Coaching 
Committee* B. R. Kapanipathy (My- 
rore). 
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Don't Get 
Knocked Off! 

Bv VICTOR BARN A 


I N 1937 tho height of the table ten 
ms net wao lowered from 6^ 
inches to its present six inches 
and suddenly the chop became 
the most impoitant stroke in the 
game It became necessary for a 
player, especially for a defensive one 
playing away from the table to keip 
the ball low, and the best method to 
achieve this wa c to cut or chop the 
ball back A player who did not pos¬ 
sess a good chop was simply “knock 
ed” off the table 
Now with the accent and the trend 
of the game indicating full attack 
and counter-attack* the chop seems 
to have lost its importance, and 1 
venture to say that it is the most neg¬ 
lected stroke m table tennis 

Young players aie instructed-cor¬ 
rectly so—to hit and hit in the mo¬ 
dern game, but in the process they 
are sadly neglecting the use of a 
heavy chop which would make their 
repertoire of strokes complete and 
would give them a useful weapon to 
stop or plow down an all-attacking 
player It is amazing how vulnerable 
contemporary players arc to the chop 
—and by chop I do not mean simply a 
defensive return but a stroke which 
puts plenty of back-spin and bite to 
the ball, making the return difficult 
and delicate 

How can one execute a good chop’ 
The shot is mainly a defensive wea¬ 


pon but can Ik made an atlaekmg 
untx A well-chopped ball can be as 
aggressive as anv hit and when learn¬ 
ing and executing this stroke one 
should aim at perfection Just ictum 
ing the ball is not enough, put as 
much ‘bite” into it as possible The 
aim is to cul the ‘rear” end of the 
hall with a she mg movement of tho 
bat The result is hack spin and the 
harder it i executed the more Vicious 
the spin will be 

For an effective chop the bat has 
to bt taken about shoulder oi head 
height and brought down on the ball 
The more I he movement i 4 down¬ 
ward rather than forward the better 
the chop The ball should be* played 
while still on its upwaid bounce <o 
that it can be hit on the downward 
movement If it 1 lefl too late btfoit 
bung hit and is dropping below the 
net oi height of the table then it is 
valueless to attempt a chop 

A good chop will not bounce high 
enough to be slammtd The* back-spin 
imparted on the * ba< k’ ol the ball 
will make it bounce low, with the it- 
sult that hard hiltmg is made diffi¬ 
cult lor the opponent 

Miles’ Display 

No one better demondrated the 
importance of a good (hop and its 
value against n powerful all-out at¬ 
tack than Richard Miles the formid¬ 


able American champion, when coni-* 
peting in the 1959 world event in 
Dortmund Miles has one of the hea¬ 
viest chop shots in the world and at 
Dortmund he used it to such good 
effect that he beat three Chinese 
players on his way to the semi-final. 
Here he came up against the eventual 
champion, Jung Kuo Tuan, and he 
looked the winnei all the way when 
he led by two games to one, simply 
thiough chopping baek his opponent's 
attack, waiting for Jung to make a 
mistake or sit one up fm him to hit 
Unfoi Innately for Miles he went back 
e omplt tely to defence at that moment 
and lest In the fifth game 

Chop alone is not enough, for sooner 
or later an intelligent opponent will 
find out how much lift or top spin 
i 4 needed Furthermore, he can wait 
for the right ball 

Znllan Bcn/ik, twice European 
champion won hn titles mainly be¬ 
cause nobodv could handle his hard 
e hop strokes Three years ago he 
changed hi 4 game and lost his chop, 
and while* it is still not easy to beat 
him his game creates no problems for 
a world-das* player 

Best English Example 

Aubi ov Simon, the ex Swaythling 
Cup star, piobably presents the best 
example* among English players of 
how far one can go with a good chop 
shot Without detracting from hia 
abilities one must say that his game 
was fairly simple and his footwork 
* low yet his chop was so severe that 
he uached top ranking in the world 
In 1964 Eberhaid Scholer, of Ger¬ 
many reached world ranking mainly 
through hi chop He is another who 
would do better if he would mix his 
stioke* with moie hitting. Strangely 
enough, some o' the Chinese players 
possess real heavy chops Chang Shih- 
Lin, ranked third in the world, made 

Continued on page 39 
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A tot soils a toy boot; 
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vise interesting sports activities 
The splash, ripple and such like are 
all so fascinating and there is no 
end to the fun that water offers 
While this sort of aquatic sport is 
an occasional experience to many 
children, to many others it is an 
everyday affair Those who live close 
to rivers, lakes and the sea accept 
water as a part of their surround¬ 
ings Children in such localities play 
in water as much as they do on 
land, but they neither lose interest 
nor develop a dislike Water remains 
an enchanting play-ground to every 
child, irrespective of colour, creed 
or community 

In addition to free play, the chil 
dren also carry their toys and htnall 
floating objects to the water front 
Throwing tiny toy boats and making 
them sail is a favourite pastime of 
children all over the woild What 
great thrill and excitement when a 
ciaft begins to move’ There is no 
greater delight for the kids than to 
watch the rhythmic movements of 
the tiny toy boats which they sail 
It is also interesting to note that 
to many childien the childhood pas¬ 
time takes the form, in course of 
time, of a day-to-day bread-win¬ 
ning job A kid belonging to the 
fisher-folk enjoys the sport of put¬ 
ting toy boats to sail like any other 
child, but he displays his joy and 
merriment in an act which is to be¬ 
come his vocation when he grows 
up into a man who has to make a 
living m the water, catching fish 
Playing with toy boats is something 
universal A casual study of this 
phenomenon reveals the fact that 
children are capable of manufac¬ 
turing boats from almost any float 
mg material*- paper, wood and what 
not Does it not testify to their spi 
rit of adventure and enterprise and, 
above all, their imagination? 


R AIN pailiculariy tht non-stop 
type is a nuisance to all peo¬ 
ple but not tn children’ When water 
fill th< loads and \ucant spots, the 
adults who have planned to dis 
charge some important function! 
cur^c nature and sit at home or 
Step out only to drag themselves 
through the mud While problems 
prevail on one" side, the tots make 
merry playing in water collected 
near their homes and elsewhere 
The elders generally find it a job 
to take them away and all then 
efforts to protect the kids from 
catching cold often prove futile 

People living m low lying areas 
find tnemsUvc s in a new environ¬ 
ment as the ramy season sets m and 
for childien that is a welcome 
change They lose no tune in ex¬ 
ploring the surroundings in order to 
discover fresh areas of pastime 
Young boys and girls run helter- 
skelter. looking for fishes and tad¬ 
poles and they utilise their imagi¬ 
nation to the fullest extent to de- 
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BOATS 


By V. HUBERT DHANARAJ 




DEBUT AT HILLSBOROUGH 


It w*s * close exacting attuggto 
with both sides having an equal share 4 
o t the play. My goal came right out 
of the blue mid-way through the 
first half, when one of our defenders 
booted the ball upficld afttr a Wed¬ 
nesday attack As it sped up the mid¬ 
dle, I pounded after it As 1 caught 
up with the ball in the nowrtcd pen¬ 
alty area, two Wednesday defenders 
came tn to challenge They must have 
thought I was going to pu h the ball 
out to winger Brian PUkington for 
they held on for a vital split second 
— tune enough for me to get in a sur* 
prise shot 

Suddenly, I swung back my right 
foot and hit the ball with everything 
except the goal posts' It came off my 
boot and shot into the top hind cor¬ 
nel of the net so fast, that Springe It 
and his fellow defenders hardly had 
time to move for it 


By WYN DAVIES 


S OME players rely on a cannonball 
shot, others are strong in the air 
Me 7 I think I fit into the latter cate¬ 
gory, for in my career to date, I’ve 
notched far more goals with my head 
than I have with my feet! 


I suppose that many would claim 
this to be a fluke goal Perhaps it was. 
for it seemed to me that Springett’s 
. view was blocked by Swan I don’t 
This game was a memorable one for pretend that I mi ant the shot to go 
me I love to visit new grounds, and where it did, anyway 1 However, for 
this was the first time 1 had played w this goal capped a wonderful 
at Hillsborough, one of the most mo- afternoon-even though Wednesday 
dern up-to date stadia m the coun- equalised soon aftei wards tluough 
try. Dobson —(To be continued) 


Yet, ironically, the best goal I ever 
scoied was a cracking right footed I 
shot, a shot that split one of the most 
well drilled defences m League soccer f 

It was August 1962, and Bolton * 
were at Hillsborough for the opening 
match of the season against Sheffield , 
Wednesday The Yorkshire club had a 
really strong side out that day, and 
their defence included two England 
internationals m centre-half Teter 
Swan and goalkeeper Hon Spnngott 


DON'T GET KNOCKED OFF! 

Continued from page 37 

short work of Japan’s Kimura, Miki, 
and Ogimura in the last World cham¬ 
pionships in Prague They just could 
not cope with his very much disguis¬ 
ed chops Chang Shih-Lin put some 
extra wrist-action into it, something 
similar to what I used to do in my , 
competitive playing days. | 

Chopping The Chop 

By the way, if you know how to 
execute a correct chop, it might be 
just as well to know how to deal with 
it when it is played by an opponent 
The natural and obvious way is to 
“lift” it back, which most players do 
However, very often it pays better 
dividends to put the ball back with | 
just as much bite as it came, that i$, 
re-chop the chop. Both are entirely 
different strokes. 

The difference in execution is that 
instead of the downward movement 
employed m the chop, the line of the 
bat should be almost horizontal for 
the counter, so you reverse the direc¬ 
tion of the incoming spin. In the chop 
you cut the ‘‘back” of the ball, in 
chopping the chop you cut “under” 
the ball.—(Indian copyright: By 
special arrangement with World 
Sports, official magazine of the Bri¬ 
tish Olympic Association). 
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TCHIGORIN MEMORIAL 
TOURNAMENT 


HS Tchigorin Memorial tournament 
J)eld at Sochi (USSR) during Aug.- 
September last, ended in p surprising 
Victory for the Russian master N. Kro¬ 
gius who scored 11 points out of a pos¬ 
sible 15 without losing a came, ahead 
of such well-known grandmasters, as 
Spasski and Holmov. He was followed 
by (2-3), R. Holmov and N. Damyano- 
vlc (Yugoslavia) with 10 points. Both 
Krogius and Damvanovic qualified for 
the grandmaster title by these perfor¬ 
mances. Grandmaster Spasski could 
finish only 4th with 9ft. The other scor- 
rers were: <3) Matulovic 9; ( 6 - 8 ) Anto¬ 
shin, Nezhmetdinov and Lein 8 |; (9) 
Bondarevesky, 8 ; ( 10 - 11 ) Baveza and 
Ujtelky 7|; ( 12 ) Drosfakevich 7; (13) 

Cmeorghiu 6 ; (14) Forintos 34; (13) 
Uitumen 3 and (16) Garcia 24 . I give 
below 2 games from the event. The 
first is a brilliant win by the tailender 
Garcia of Cuba* 


Game No. 481 


NbniovMeh: Defence 


White: Antoshin (USSH) 
Black: Garcia (Cuba). 


•I.PQ4PK3; 2.PQB4.NKB3; 3 .NQB 8 . 
BN5; l,NB3.PB4(a); 5.PQ5(b>,PQN4!? 

(c); BPxKP.BPxP; 7.PxP.PQ4; 8 >KS, 
NK5; 9.BQ2 jlxB; 10.QxN,O-O; 11.PQH3. 
BR4; 12.BK2.NQ2; 13.0-0,BN2; 14.QRN1, 
BBS; 15.PQN4<d).PQ5!; 16.PxP.BxN; 17. 
BxB (e) (see diagram) ,RxB!; 18.PxR, 
CRS; 19.KRQ1 (f) ,BB5! (g); 20.QKl(h); 

$ 6 U): 2<NK2,BxP+; 22.KR1.BB2 + 

(j); 23.KNl,RKBl!(k); 24.RN3.BR7 + ; 
».KR1JBB3+ !(!>; 26KN1.RB4: 27.NN3 

(m),RN4; 28QB1.QR5; 29.RN2.BxN; 30. 

PxBJRxP +; 31.RN2.RR6! white resigns. 



(a) 1-ogical is 4.BxN + followed 

by_PQN3 or even 4....PQN3. 


(b) If 5.PQR3,PxP; 6 .PxB (QxP?, 
NB3) PxN; 7PxP.QB2 when Black has 
a satisfactory game. 


(c) Energetic; transposing Into a sort 
of Blumenfcld counter Gambit but with 
his KB out. 

<d> Oblivious to the ensuing combi¬ 
nation; he has no time for this, but 
play KRCll^iving the WK an escape 

(e) 17.PxB would be still worse. 


(0 Vide note (d). 

(g) A finesse, forcing the WQ to an 
awkward square. 


Not W 
no f *9,r 




NK4!; 32.QK4,BxP + ; 33.KBI.QR6 +; 
34.KKl,NxP+ and wins) NK4! 

(i) Preventing 21.QB1, because of 
QxP mate- It also prevents the WK 
from escaping via fl. 

(j) Gaining time for his next move 

(k) If now 24.PB4.BxP; 25.NxB.RxN; 
26.PB3,RxP; or if 24.NN3.RB3 followed 
by RN3 or R3- 

(l) Another finesse, preventing PB4. 
If at once 24 .. .RB4, then 25.NN3, 
KN4; 26.PB4 defending his N. 

(m) After 27.NxB,RxN; white is help¬ 
less against the threat of .. RR5. 

Gome No. 482 

Queen's Gambit Accepted. 

White: Krogius 
Black; Damyanovic. 

1.PQ4.PQ4; 2PQB4,PxP; 3.NKB3.NKB 
4.PK3.BN5; 5.BxP(a),PK3, 6.PKR3.BR4; 

7.NB3.QNQ2; 8.BK2,BK2(b); 90-0,0-0; 
10.PK4JPB3; 11 .BK3.BQN5 <c>; 12.PK5, 

NQ4; 13.NxN,BPxN; 14*NN53xB; 15. 

QB2Hd)PKN3; 16.QxB,RKl; 17.QN4, 
PB4(e); 18.PxP ep.QxB; 19QN3HO, 
QRB1; 20.QRB1.QK2; 21 BB4.NB3; 22. 

QK3.RB5; 23.PQ.N3.RB3; 24.RxR.PxR: 
25.RBl,QN2(g); 26.BK5.NQ2; 27.NB3, 

QN3; 28PKR4!,RKB1; 2fl.PR5,BR6; 30. 
RB2.PB4; 31,PxP,NxB; 32.PxP+ ,KxP; 
33 NxN, Resigns(h). 

(a) Innocuous as it seems, the move 
conceals a threat (BxP+!). 

<b) Better 8.. BQ3 to be able to 
play ...PK4 without allowing White's 
PK5. 

(c) Waste of time He could try_ 

RK1 followed by ...NBl. the B at K2 
wfiuld have prevented white's 14th 
move. 

<d) A finesse, to weaken Black's K- 

side pawns. If 15_PB4; then 16.PxP 

ep, NxP, 17.QxB threatens NxP next. 

(e) Trying to blunt the edge of the 

P at K5- If instead 17.. NBl.then 18. 
QR4.BK2; 19.QR6 and Black dare not 
play-BxN. 

(f) To prevent Black's . . ,BQ3. 

(j> Dependine his BP; his KP is taboo 
since 26.NxP.QQ2 traps the N. 

(h) He has no defence. Lf 33. . PxP; 
34QR3 + .KN2; 35QN4 + ,KRl (KB?.?, 

36.NQ7 + ); 36.QR5+7KN1; 37.QN6-f.KRl 
38.NB7-f.RxN; 39.QxR threatening RB8 4- 

as well as RB7; or if 33_RB5; 34 

QR3 + .KN2; 36.QN4+.KE2; 35.RB3 and 

RR3 mate next. 


COMPETITIONS 

Sy S. K. NARASIMHAN 


Competition No, MO: Resuite 

K7; b7; 8 ; 1 R 6 . p7;'Ip6; 3k4; 8 /Whita 
to play and draw. I.Rb4 a.KxB,Kc 2 ; 
2 .Ka 6 .b 2 ; lKa5, a3 etc.), Kc3l; 2.Rxa4,b2; 
3Ra3 ch, Kc4; 4.Ra4ch,Kc5; S.RaSoh, 
Kc 6 ; final (Ra 6 ch? Bb 6 ),bxal*R or Q 
draws, G. Sivakumar (Tambaram), gets 
the chess magazine, V.. 


■ mp 

,r dftMt* & m Mur 


(TirupattUr). Dr. A. D Shetty (Hubli), 
B. P. Modi (Poona). N. Sikdar (Delhi), 
R, Ramachandran (Calcutta), D. V. 
Raman (Pondicherry), P. K. Goda- 
varma (Ahmedabad), R. K. Sinha 
(Dhansar), R. Kaiaignanam (Thana), 
G, D. Khare (Poona), D. N. Anantha- 
raman (Kundah), E, Fu Teng (Cal¬ 
cutta), M. A. Chinnadurai (Coimbatore), 
Pal Singh Purewal (Shankar), B- M. 
Ingle (Bombay), R. Ramaswami (fCan- 

S ur), N. S. Mahadevan (Bombay), P. 

amachandra Rao (Raipur), A. Raghu- 
nathan* (Alwarthirunagari), R. Palanl- 
appan (Mettupalayam), K, P. Chcllapa- 
thi Sastri (Waltair), D. Lakshmi Bha- 
wani (Anantapur), K. Ravendra Nath 
(New Delhi >, C. V. S. Rajalakshmi 
(New Delhi), R, Subramaniam (Mettu¬ 
palayam) and P K. Bhattacharja (Cal¬ 
cutta) have also sent entries. 


Solution 

348: Kg 2 ; 349: Ne5; 350: Qgl; 351, Ral; 
352: Bc3; 353: Nh3; 354: f3: 355; Nd3; 356. 
Rg 2 ; 357: Qe7. 

Competition No. 223 


Black (5) 



Entries should be sent so as to reach 
me on or before March 20. The first 
correct entry received will entitle the 
sender to a Chess magazine as prize. 

Problem No. 366 

Ing. Nenad PetrOvic 
(Magazinet 1957) 

Black (11) 



Postcards containing dotations should 
be marked "Chess' and addressed to 
the Editor, Sport & Pastime, Madras-2, 
and should reach him on or before 
March 20* 


Heard Thk One? 

He: "Do you know the secret of popu¬ 
larity?" 

She; "Do you think I'd be out with 
you if I didr 

Ridn millionaire: "What would you 
say if I told you 1 didn’t care for bru¬ 
nettes? ” 

hi girl; "Hand me that bottle osh* 
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Woman s Eye-View 


DAME SYBIL’S 


LAMENT! 


B> RENEE ISAR 


D AME SYBIL THORNDIKE the She certainly bears out Dr Janet 
famous English actress still play- Travell, White House physician, who 
Ing leads m London plays at the age states that women live longer than 

°L co fJ}P laln men because “a woman never re- 

about the “lack of time” for “learn 

ing new thingF M “What with the ures 

play" she said “reading new parts, With due respect to both, 1 think at 
learning new poetry and studying the age of 81 I would want to be 
ancient Greek I have never got one of those ladies of leisure with 
around to learning Russian some- nothing to do which has even a smell 
thing I have always wanted to do " 0 f work or study just a spoilt old 




There is a light 

that your eyes will love—It comes from 



lady looking forward to years and 
I years of pleasurable inactivity’ 

• • • 

PRE-SCHOOL TEACHING 

M ANY mothers grumble that their 
children at kindergarten do 
nothing but play and so they start a 
campaign at home of teaching multi¬ 
plication tables and with a brightly- 
coloured ABC* book begin a course 
| of elementary spelling 

As a rule, most properly qualified 
teachers agree that the child is much 
better off when the parents don't try 
this Because children learn more 
quickly if we wait till their bodies, 
minds and emotions have had a pre¬ 
school period of development What 
a very young child needs most as 
early education is a great deal of 
time and freedom to learn by merely 
talking, playing, jumping, singing, ex- 
j plorlng, making things and being 
with other children At the age of six 
or seven, he will be ready to learn 
| naturally tn any case, parents are 
usually not trained in modern me¬ 
thods of teaching; mother will teach 
the old-fashioned way she was taught 

This doesn't mean that parents 
should not help in the education of 
small children There are plenty of 
I little things to be taught at home 
telling the time, counting, learning 
I little poems and songs, even the be* 
ginmnga of a second language These 
cam be taught incidentally during 
play, without forcing them to learn 

• • • 

EARLY TO BED 

r is is a plea to parents to see that 
the youngsters get a sensible 
night's sleep. It is extremely harmful 
to allow children to run about at 
nifbt until ridiculous tew* e**u 


*•<*»’aot 




solteea ttny quite small. Child¬ 
ren need * lot of deep and parents 
need relaxation toe* There should be 
a fixed hour absolutely adhered to 
when each child should go to bed If 
this la done*, slowly they will get 
sleepy at the fixed hour, just as they 
get hungry at lunch and dinner time 


Then there is the school-child with 
dark circles under the eyes, lack of 
appetite, headaches, irritability If he 
is I years old and gets up at 8 o'clock 
to go to school and goes to bed at 8-30 
at night, it is more or less right for 
his age* But let's say he is a nervous 
child and doesn't sleep in an isolat¬ 
ed room. He stays awake at least for I 
an hour, listening to the noises of the I 
house, trying to eavesdrop, gets up to , 
see if his books are ready for the next 1 
day etc Result every day he get*? an 
hour less sleep than he needs, and at 
the end of a few months, he is> ex¬ 
hausted. 

One should not confuse hours of 
being in bed with hours slept Sleep 
is like food for children If they are 
not getting enough in the long run, 
fatigue without any organic cause be¬ 
comes a real little disease, an absence 
of strength 

a a • 

PROBLEMS OF THE 
SUB-TEENS 

S HE is no longer a child and not 
yet an adult—not even a teen¬ 
ager a mystery to parents but not 
to her friends who are just like her 
—pert and full of personality She is 
at a vefy exciting age when every¬ 
thing is terribly important, her looks 
most of all 1 She feels newly grown 
up and wants to show it and longs I 
for clothes that look her age and fit I 
her figure, designed to do the things 
she does and to be right in her spe 
cial world Sub-teens are conscious of 
their figures, so if she is short and has 
an overdose of puppy fat, forget about 
stripes or checks, she will not look 
nice in them A wardrobe of separates 
is very useful for this age group 1 a 
lovely roundabout skirt, a pair of 
jeans, a puff-sleeved blouse that will 

§ o with both, another extra shirt* 
ketch shows overblouse co-ordinates 
for girls of 9 to 13 

• • • 

ATTRACTIVE SERVING 

• 

UIT salad is always a delicious 
dessert but served in a decora¬ 
tive way It tastes even better 

Cut the top off a fresh pineapple, 
carefully preserving the tufts of green 
at the top. 

Scoop out the flesh and chop it up 
into cuDes. Then mix this with cubed 
peaches, bananas, melons, apples, 
seeded grapes and trimmed sections 
of oranges ant} grapefruit Add castor 
sugar to taste 

Mix well, but carefully, so that the 
tender fruit doesn't break or become 
too mushy. Spoon the mtetdra into 
the empty pineapple shell Cover with 
the top and place in tee refrigerator 
m an hour or mere before serving, 
n i 


A little lemon juice sprinkled over 
the fruit will keep it from darkening 

t • • 

HOUSEHOLD HINTS 

r CE washing can become more 
popular among small children if 
you make them mitten face washers 
from nicely coloured towelling They 
fit over their hands and are easier to 
hold than the usual squares 

After washing lace, muslin or silk, 
a lump of sugar added to the last 


rinising water will give jutt tee 
amount of stiffness 

How can you prevent a candle from 
dripping 9 Put it in the refrigerator 
for a few hours before lighting it* 

How would you deal with ufiae 
strains made by babies or young pets 
on your carpets 9 Mop up os much as 
possible with a rag, sponge with warm 
water, then apply a mixture of one 
part white vmegar to three parts 
water and a small amount of deter¬ 
gent Leave this for half an hour, 
rinse off with water and pat dry 


WHAT’S SO SPECIAL ABOUT HER COOKIHfi I 



THAT 18 « THANKFUL SMILE ON NIS FACE 

Everybody — especially wise housewives - 
Know that they can depend upon SUDHA- the 
excellent cooking medium made from pur e vegetable 
oils and enriched with vitamins too. They take no 
chances as even the fastidious are delightfully 
pleased with SUDHA—cooked dishes 

SUDHA makes dishes more delicious and homes happier!! 

Now available in 2 & 4 Kg. attractive packs 


VALUE IN GIFT COUPONSL 


On* Oatu Plat# 
for 4 coupons of 
i Kg tms 


One Stainless Steel 
Teaspoon for 2 
coupons of 2 kg 
tins 





One Half Litre 
measure for 3 
coupons of 2 Kg 
tms 


KERALA SOAPS A OILS LIMITED, 

Hydrogenation factory Division 
CAUCUM KERALA 


Agents for Mgiris & Coimbatoi© Districts. THE PROVISION SI ORES, In. In a Prabha 
Raja Street, Coimbatore, For North Arcot, Chinglepm and City of Madras M s. LALA 
GOPIKRHhNA GOKULDOSS, 114. Mini Street, Madrasi 
Seed SC Pal** stamp* to get your ropy of Cookery Notes. 






4 Wort With TO* Doctor-lift 

f 4 

SMOKING AND 
YOUR HEART 


A GOOD deal has been written and 
said about the connection bet¬ 
ween lung diseases and smoking, 
particularly, of course, the relation 
ship between cigarette smoking and 
cancer of the lung This discussion 
so fills the mind and thoughts of all, 
•specially the anti smoking brigade, 
that all the work that has been done 
on the effects of smoking on the 
heart tends to be forgotten 
Coronary heart disease m particu¬ 
lar is greatly on the increase Could 
we blame smoking for this* What 
is meant by coronary disease? It is 
a hardening and narrowing of those 
small, but immensely important ar¬ 
teries which supply the heart mus¬ 
cle all its needs. 


Obviously, the first concern of the 
heart is to make sure that it gets 
plenty of top quality blood for lie 
own use and the first job of the 
vast aorta—the main artery of the 
body—is to give off branches which 
run back into the heart muscle and 
nourish it. 

This hardening and narrowing is 
becoming increasingly common and 
gives rise to unpleasant symptoms, 
including angina We have tended to 
blame, probably rightly, tile gene¬ 
ral increase in human activity and 
worry m recent decades The u SLA 
Public Health Service recently tho¬ 
roughly investigated the questions 
4 ‘if” smokers get more coronary 
disease than non-smokers, and 
4 why M Analysis of seven sets of 
figures obtained from Great Britain, 
the U S A and Canada showed that 
deaths from coronary thrombosis 
are between 1 1|2 and 2 times as 
high among smokers as among their 
non-smoking brothers, while the 
death rate among cigar and pipe 
addicts is no higher than among the 
rest of the population. 

This figure of 1112-2 is not so dra¬ 
matic as the one showing the rela- 


between and can¬ 

cer of Ihe lung. Indeed, it is possible 
that coronary disease Is common 
among people who happen to smoke 
and not merely because they do so. 

Could it be that these victims 
also do other things—for example, 
eat more of certain things or less of 
others, that they drink more? Is it 
that they are psychologically dif¬ 
ferent? Unfortunately, for the smo¬ 
ker's peace of mind these American 
figures also show that the heavier 
the smoker the greater his liability 
to coronary disease. Since these 
figures are not so impressively alar¬ 
ming as those relating to the con¬ 
nection which seems to exist bet¬ 
ween cancer of the lung and to¬ 
bacco, the conclusion must be one 
on which the individual must make 
up his own mind 

Meanwhile, there do seem to be 
good reasons for trying to fall in 
love with a pipe, or else a cigar 
Of course, if you don’t inhale or if 
you can become fond of a cigarette 
holder you will be as safe as the ci¬ 
gar or pipe smoker.—(To be conti¬ 
nued). 
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The enhanced rates of bonus declared at the Fourth Valuation 
as at 31st March 1963 were: 

Whole Life Assurance: 

Endowment Assurance: 

Its. 17.50 

Rs. 14.00 

per thousand per annum 

L_ 

per thousand par annum 

_ -J 


It is in your interest to see that your policy is 
in force for the full sum assured as on 31st 
March, 1965 It is also advantageous to take out 
a with-profits policy on or before that date as 
the new policy will be entitled to receive one 
year’s bonus. 

The day you Insure you aro secure 

Ci ft fjtuurance (Corporation of Sadia 
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Bridge 


AN AMUSING HAND 


By TERENCE REESF 


IN the match between Israel and 
Sweden in the World Olympiad 
there was an amusing hand where a 
player who held only one 10 and one 9 
in his hand found it impossible to 
guard those small treasures* 

Dealer, North, N-S vulnerable 

S J7 3 
H A 6 4 2 
D KJ832 
C 6 


S 86 
H 107 53 
D 97654 
C 72 


S A Q 10 9 52 
H 98 
D 10 
C J 10 5 4 


N i 

W E 

s { 

S K 4 
H KQJ 
D AQ 
C AKQ983 


The Swedish North-South pair ar¬ 
rived at Six Clubs, which had to go 
one down The Israeli pair, Balalla 
and Rozeanu, reached the better con¬ 
tract of 6NT 


The response of Two Hearts was 
possibly Ace-shoeing ‘West led a 
spade, the Ace won and a club was 
returned Dtclaier played off D A Q, 
expecting to have twelve tiuks on 
top but East showed out on the se¬ 
cond round However o more top 
clubs forced Wist to part with a 
spade, and then the King of spadts 
exerted a squeeze m the red suits 
It would have been bitter play for 
East to withhold his Ace of spades at 
the first trick Such defence wip-ura 
the timing foi a squeeze As the card' 
lie however declaici can still sue 
ceed He wins the first trick with S K 
and cashes two diamonds, thiee club 1 ' 
and two hearts arming at this posi 
tion —* 

S - 
H A 6 
n K 7 8 
C - 


S - 
H 10 I 
D 976 


N 

W E 
S 


S A Q 10 2 
II — 


South 

WC9* 

Noith 

East 

— 

— 

No 

No 

2C 

No 

2H 

2S 

3NT 

No 

4H 

N( 

6NT 

No 

No 

No 


8 4 
H J 
D - 
C 983 

The Jerk of hearts is ovei taken by 
thi Au a heart is returned, and West 
ha<- to lead mto the diamond tenacc 


SPORT & PASTIME Crossword No 407 


CIUES ACROSS 
1 Still able to dance 
about after a hundred 7 
<6) 4 Something poi¬ 

sonous — angry too —< 
sounds tough* (8) 9 

Our ordinary levels are 
upset when random star 
lands (6 9) II Behind 
all those posters or the 
hoardings? (5) 12 

Take the doj,s and clubs 
for golf (8) 13 Method 
of lowering things 
often goods m shops 
(9) 15 Common price 


foi tobacco 7 (4) 13 

’ the stars ru*h nut 
At one stride comes 

the -’ (Coleridge ) 

(4) 19 Devise some 

plans for art as of n< 
growth (9) 21 A soil 

point with the pof t 
this about a sword (8» 
22 Gauge the wound ol 
verse <5) 25 Alwaj 

ready with the hand 
out, one might say (3*5) 
26 Too red ? He might 
turn into a proper 
return to distui bed 



Solutto* on Pape 54 


rest — aftei going fish¬ 
ing *> (b) 

CLUES DOWN 
1 Made plans at the 
summit in the dcfenct 
system (9) 2 Seta out 

a snare and gets what 
one deperves (5) d 
Behave like a ghost (8) 
5 Permanent mstruc 
tion to those unwilling 
to take the weight off 
thoU feet ° (8 5) b 

Once i pnnccly state 
nth m copper and 
mimial deposits (6) 7 
Sounds as if the Zeros 
are flying again * (9) 

8 While usually found 
with ’t was formerly 
alone (4) 10 It s no 

matter as you 11 dib 

cover, whether he 
wears a top-hat or nut 
(13) 14 I ve followed 

by the shortest way this 
instruction (0> 10 

Diana s obtained credits 
but remains doubtful 
(9) 17 It s simple — 

it is just a muddy 
dump ' (8) 20 But u 

you walk this plank 
Teddv * (8) 27 They 

you certainly v on’t be 1 

(6) 23 -your legs 

sir put them to mo¬ 
tion (Twelfth NtghO 

(5) 24 This will some¬ 
times show up with a 
good shine (4). 
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B y 1900 the tentacles of the Ger¬ 
man Empire had extended 
overseas to various parts of the 
world There were German outposts 
in Africa, the Levant, New Guinea 
and the Pacific, and as far afeld as 
China Some of these were well- 
established colonies Others, as for 
example, China, were small German 
communities or military expeditions 
with their own post offices While 
the Chinese inhabitants were using 
the stamps of the (then) new “Chi¬ 
nese Impei ml Post/ 1 the local Ger¬ 
mans had their own issues, those of 
Imperial Germany, overprinted 
“Chino M 

The provisional stamps issued at 
Tientsin, one of China's important 
river-ports, in 1900 were the new 
“Germania" types of Germany, dia- 

K “ly handstamped “China" in 
This block of four of the 30pf 
black and orange on buff paper, 
used on piece, is almost certainly a 
unique item It bears the cancellation 
“K D FELD POSTSTATION 28 2 
No 2" and is of the utmost rarity 
It was offered for sale at a recent 
stamp auction m London Its value 
is £3,500 

Second Batch of Virgins' 

I promised to tell you more about 
the other values in the new Virgin 
Islands definitive set (sorry about 
the misleading headline') Well, 
here goes 

12 Cents Ferry Service* A most 
essential link between the British 
Virgin Islands and the Amencan 
Virgin Islands and thence to the 
world beyond Before there was an 
airstrip on Beef Island (that is up to 


1959)—and even now there are no 
scheduled services from the United 
States Virgin Islands—all visitors to 
the colony came by boat from St 
Thomas A great many still do so 
The design is based on a photograph 
of one of the motor launches, which 
arc privately owned, operating the 
service 

15 Cents. The Towers One of the 
most outstanding vie^s in the Bri¬ 
tish Virgin Islands looking towards 
the western end of Tortola from a 
point on the hill above The Towers 
The latter derives its name from the 
former fortifications on the coast, 
of which traces remain, and not 
from the series of hills shown m this 
design, apt though this title is 

25 Cents. Beef Island. The Airfield: 

Constructed on a site acquired by 
the Government in 1958-59, and used 
by four-and six-sea ter aircraft mostly 
for charter flights The unsurfaced 
runway of 1,800 feet is being ex¬ 
tended to 2,000 feet The introduction 
of scheduled services to the United 
States Virgin Islands and Puerto 
Rica, and the extension and surfac¬ 
ing of the runway for this purpose, 
await the outcome of negotiations 
between the United States and United 
Kingdom Governments as to traffic 
rights over this route 

70 Cents. Map of Tortola: A fine¬ 
ly engraved relief map showing the 
ndge of mountains through the 
centre of the island 

$1.00 Virgin Gorda; Virgin Gorda 
is the third largest but second most 
active island m the group, after 
Tortola It is the site of a fine new 
hotel built by Mr. Laurence Rocke¬ 
feller and opened in January 1984 at 


Little Dix Bay which has already 
brought many new visitors to the 
colony The centre peak—Virgin 

Gorda Peak-shown on the stamp, 

is over 1,300 feet high, with com¬ 
manding views of the surrounding 
country 

$1.40 Yachts at Anchor: A typical 
Virgin Islands scene, taken near the 
eastern end of Tortola where the 
Marine Bay and Trellis Bay attract 
numerous yachtsmen and others m 
terested in water sports 

$2.80 Badge of the Colony The 

final stamp m the senes 


More Scout Stamps 

On November 23, 1964, the Gov¬ 
ernment of the West Indian island 
of St Vincent released a commemo¬ 
rative stamp to mark the fiftieth an¬ 
niversary of the Boy Scouts Associa¬ 
tion in St Vincent The stamps, de¬ 
signed by Victor Whiteley, were 
printed by Hamson by the offset lith¬ 
ography process (an unusual method 
for these printers) on Block CA 
watermarked paper They have a 
common design featuring the Scout 
Emblem and local Scout badges 
The values and colours are 1 cent 
green and chocolate, 4 cents blue and 
brown-purple, 20 cents gold and 
dark purple, 50 cents red and green 

The tiny European principality of 
Liechtenstein usually issues some 
nice stamps for the Christmas Sea¬ 
son, and this year was no excep¬ 
tion They picture the Masecha 
Chapel, the Altar Image of St. Mag* 
delena and another Altar picture of 
the Madonna, St. Sebastian and St 
Roctuxs,—(To be continued)* 
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Salute to 
Housewives 


f pHE United States has honoured its 
A homemakers with a special five- 
cent commemorative stamp. The 
stamp, which salutes the role of Ame¬ 
rican women in making a house a 
home, was released on October 26, 
1964, at Honolulu, Hawaii, in con¬ 
junction with the annual meeting of 
the National Extension Homemakers 
Council. 

The stamp simulates the appear¬ 
ance of a sampler, a cloth on which 
American women formerly showed 
their skill in needlework by stitching 
mottoes and designs in bright colours. 
In addition to honouring homemak¬ 
ers, the stamp is also a tribute to the 
SOth anniversary of passage by the 
U.S. Congress of the Smith-Lever Act, 
legislation that provided home econo¬ 
mics experts through the Department 
of Agriculture to advise women on 
better ways to feed and clothe their 
families. 


Shown on the horizontal red, green 
and purple stamp is a farm scene in 
which husband, wife and small son 
stand beside their home, watching 
their cows grazing. A tame deer 
watches in the background and before 
the house is a small pond with ducks. 
Above the house hovers a purple 
eagle, wings spread, and claws clut¬ 
ching two American flags. At the up¬ 
per left are the Initials “U.S.’* At the 
Upper right is the denomination “5c.” 
The word “Homemakers” appears at 
the bottom of the stamp while the 
sampler decorative border runs ver¬ 
tically at the left and right borders. 

The National Extension Homemak¬ 
ers Council is made up of nearly 
700,000 women who serve as local 
leaders, assisting some 4,000 U.S. De¬ 
partment of Agriculture home de¬ 
monstration agents, in the dissemina¬ 
tion of information important to the 
housewife. 

The agents use many channels to 
reach families, but the best known 
and most popular is the home demon¬ 
stration or homemaker club. Club 
programmes in general deal with 
fundamental problems that the 
woman faces in her everyday house¬ 
hold routine. These programmes in¬ 
clude such things as demonstrations 
of cooking, sewing and home decora¬ 
tion techniques, and discussions re¬ 
lating to child care and family life. 
They are also concerned with broader 
issues such as health, recreation, 
citizenship, economics, cultural arts, 
government and world affairs. Spe- 
cial emphasis at present is being 
placed on management of family 
resources and consumer education. 


There are now about one and a 
million members in some 63,000 
tlmtfsdut the united States, 
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These organisations ordinarily meet 
once a month at the home of a mem 
ber* 

In recent years a growing number 
of women have volunteered to act as 
local leaders of these clubs. They at¬ 
tend training schools conducted by 
the home demonstration agents or a 


specialist from a nearby college or 
university, then return to help each 
other. The role of the local leader 
Ihas become increasingly important, 
giving the agent more time to aid 
working wives, mothers of young 
children and others who are unable 
to participate in club activities. 


for cuts, wounds, burns and bruises 

BURNOL 

THE ANTISEPTIC OINTMENT 
FAMOUS FOR THIRTY YEARS 

Burttol soothes 

while it heals 

Burnol is also useful for insect bites, sores 
and other skin complaints such as 
dhobi itch and prickly heat. Burnol 
prevents infection effectively. 

No home should be without Burnol. 

Buy a tube of Burnol today. 






Over the years, Letts have kept 
their dominance of the 95mm range¬ 
finder camera. Other competitors in 
this field have gradually abandoned 
production for the Leitz reputation for 
quality in the range finder camera 
field is unrivalled. 

But some eight years ago, the 
rangefinder camera began to lose out 
to the single lens reflex. The advant- 
ages of the SLR, particularly in the 
choice and variety of lenses, could 
never be equalled by the rangefinder. 
Other manufacturers who had been 
making rangefinder cameras, Zeiss 
(Contax), Canon and Nikon, among 
others, all introduced single lens re¬ 
flexes. Leitz did not. They continued 
to state (at the beginning) that the 
rangefinder was generally superior. 
But the pressure of photographers— 
who wanted Leica quality, but single 
lens reflex convenience—finally for¬ 
ced them to admit that they were in¬ 
deed working on an SLB. This was 
about four years ago, and it has only 
been in 1965 that the camera is be¬ 
ginning to reach the market. 

Unusual Feature 


The lelcoflex with the standard 50 mm f|2 Summicron-R lens. What f } he Leicaflex ijfc e ? It offerg 

no revolutionary features and does 
not, os some photographic experts 


A T last a long awaited photogra¬ 
phic milestone has arrived—the 
first 35mm single lens reflex from the 
world famous firm of E. Leitz. 

Leitz are, of course, the pioneers 
of 35mm photography. Their Leica 
was the first 35mm camera to capture 
public attention, way back in 1925. 
The Leica developed from the simple 
original model, with more advanced 
specifications and, in particular, a 
coupled rangefinder. In 1954 the ori¬ 
ginal Leica series was augmented by 
the M series, using bayonet, mounted 
lenses. Three years ago the last of the 
original Leica series, the IIIG, was 
discontinued and production concen¬ 
trated on the M series. 


Camera Cameos 

A LONG AWAITED 
EVENT 

By GEORGE ZYGMUND 



A top view of the Le.coffex, showing th® shutter speed dial (left) and the 
exposure meter control built around the rewind knob (right!. 


have predicted, take all of the lenses 
designed for rangefinder Leicas. 

The most unusual feature of the 
Leicaflex is the focal plane shutter. 
The top speed is l/200Qth of a second, 
and speeds are continuously variable 
*—except for the interval between 
I' f, 4th and l/8th sec. down to 1 second. 
Flash synchronisation depends upon 
the type of bulb used, but electronic 
flash can be used at up to l/100th 
sec. 

In design characteristic, although 
there is nothing very new, the camera 
shows typical Leitz attention to de¬ 
tail. On most SLR’su when the re¬ 
lease button is pressed, the mirror 
flips upwards until it hits a stop un¬ 
derneath the mirror. On the average 
SLR., this slap causes a slight 
amount of sharpness loss, due to mir¬ 
ror shake. But not on the Leicaflex— 
a spring and cam-lever system can¬ 
cels out the upward thrust and brings 
the mirror to a dead point at the end 
of its rise. It does not bang against 
the inner parts of the mirror housing 
and causes no camera shake. 

For Wealthy Amateurs 

As it appears that the present 
model of the Leicaflex i* n* 
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wealthy amateurs, rather than press 
photographers, the camera incorpo¬ 
rates many of the features expected 
in amateur equipment, such as a 
built-in semi-automatic exposure sys¬ 
tem, working from a cadmium sul¬ 
phide photocell* This is mechanically 
cross-coupled with shutter speeds and 
the apertures on the lenses* There is 
visual indication of the selected shut¬ 
ter speed in the viewfinder and when 
exposure is correct, two needles^ on 
the right hand side of the finder*are 
aligned. Power for the CdS system is 
provided by a mercury battery. 

Along with the camera, four lenses 
have been introduced for the Leica- 
ilex. The standard lens is a 50mm f/2 
Summicron-R, and the range also in¬ 
cludes the 35mm f/2.8 Elmarit~R, 
90mm f/2.8 Elmarit-R and J35mm 
f/2.8 Elmarit-R. Just in case you're 
curious, the R stands for reflex, to dis¬ 
tinguish these from the range of 
lenses produced for the rangefinder 
camera. 

My own feelings about the Leica- 
flex are very mixed. On one hand 
I am prepared to admit that it is a 
beautifully made camera. But there 
are a number of beautifully made Ja¬ 
panese SLR’s which have already 
made quite a reputation for them¬ 
selves, And somehow it appeared to 
me that the heart of Leitz was not 
really in this camera—that they are 
still devoted to the rangefinder 
camera and are its undisputed lea¬ 
ders. 

Although more lenses arc promised 
for the future, the initial selection is 
not likely to attract the photo-jour¬ 
nalist. It is possible to adapt those 
lenses for the rangefinder camera 
which were originally designed to be 
used with the Visoflex, but these are 
mostly of longer focal length. 

A Companion Soon! 

Nor does the Leicafiex offer such 
features as interchangeable viewflnri- 




What you see when look ing through the view finder. Focusing is done 
on the centre shot Shutter speeds are visible in the scale at the bottom, 
while aligning the two needles at the right shows that exposure is "correct”. 


ers and focussing screens—even though 
the one fitted is probably the bright¬ 
est to be found on any SLR —which 
the professional photographer would 
want, nor Is there provision for motor 
drive. 

As I mentioned earlier, it appears 
that the present Leicafiex is designed 
more for the wealthy amateur than 
the professional and wealthy the ama¬ 
teur must be, for the Leicafiex retails 
in Britain from just under £300 
But a rumour has reached me that 
this model will soon have a compa¬ 
nion—a more advanced camera which 


is designed for the professional. It 
will have provision for motor drive, 
interchangeable viewfinders and 
focussing screens, and several other 
features. It will not have the built- 
in exposure meter. Presumably, by 
the time this camera comes on the 
market—sometime during 1960—there 
will also be a wider selection of lenses 
to tempt the photographer. 

Perhaps then the Leicafiex will 
achieve the leadership of the SLR 
field that the Leica nas with range¬ 
finder 35mm cameras.—(To be con¬ 
tinued! 


SMARTLY 

GROOMED 


look at tha pitiable condition of 
Ajit, who is very much worried 
to control his hairs, while Dilip, 
who has groomed his hairs 
smartly with LA-I-JU—liair cream 
is not bothered at all 







South Indian Stage and Screen 

A PHENOMENAL 
MONE Y-SPINNER 


By T M RAMACHANDRAN 


V IJA^A t OMB1NE, ? PRODUC¬ 
TIONS n u Jt *1 fomantic co 
rm»dy 1 m < Vt< tu IMLu his tur¬ 
ned out lo be t phenomenal money 
spimui Sinning tht box offic c tn 
umph of the film <uo producers Nagi 
Headi and Ch lkrapam and actoi 
M O Hct mac hand ran The foimer 
(team of producers) hive been res¬ 
ponsible foi a series of successful 
pit tures while the latter (the ar 
tiste) who has been enjoying a great 
run of lutk during the last de 
cade scales new height* in this 
pit lure Aitoiding to Emgeeyar 
Pictures it i distributors in Madras, 
it has broken tht box office recoids 
of then own film, ‘Nadodi Mannan\ 
considered as an all time box-office 
hit 

The at net of the film's success 
lies in Hs fast paced tempo, a spicy 
though all too famLhar, story, which 
hn* been told on the screen with 
brilliant showmanship, admirable 
colour shots and top histrionics, 
particularly from M G Ramachan 
dran who plays a dual role Many 
of the elements + hat predominate m 
convention il films like the mistaken 
Identity of the twm brothers imper¬ 
sonation and the consequent scenes 
of mental conflict and embarrass 
ment, a touch of the famous film, 
* Prince and the Pauper* and the 
final tnumph of virtue over evil - 
are very much present in 'Enga 
Veetu Pillai* also Yet, they have 
been presented m such a clever 
and skilful manner as to provide 
wholesome entertainment 

‘Enga Veetu Pillai* is the Tamil 
version of the Telugu hit ‘Ramudu 
Bheemudu Thapi Chanakya, who 
directed the Telugu film, has handled 
the megaphone for the Tamil version 


with a firmei grip on the subject 
which shows what a good box-oliice 
wizaid he is It is all about twin 
brothers, Ramu and Ilango, who 
arc separated m childhood Ramu 
grows up as a nitwit under the pro¬ 
tection of his evil-minded brotner- 
m-law, who schemes to gam the 
entire property of the former 
Ilango develops into a bold, smart 
young man undei the care of a fos 
ter mothei Events come to such 
a pass that Ramu and Ilango ex 
change their places and aftei a 
good deal of incidents some thrill 
mg, some amusing and some touch 
mg -the brothers identify each 
other manage to retain their pro 
perty and join hands with their 
respective beloveds 

In the denouement, there are a 
good bit of melodrama and cliche 
ridden scenes, some of the charac 
teis overdoing their part But these 
do not mar the all-round appeal of 
the film 

'Enga Vecttu Pillai* is an out and 
out MGR picture Portraying the 
dual role of the twin bothers, Ramu 
and Ilango, MGR, who has been 
consistently showing improvement in 
his acting calibre, succeeds in 
capturing the hearts of movie¬ 
goers Cast opposite him as his 
beloveds are B Saroja Devi and 
Rathna While the former is seen In 
her usual self, the latter, who is 
practically a new-comer to the 
scieen, shows good promise M N 
Nambiyar as the villain of the piece 
gives a routine performance K A 
Thangavelu and Nagesh provide 
the comic relief Lending creditable 
support are S V Ranga Rao, Pan- 
danbai, L Vijayalakshmi, Seetha 
lakshmi and Baby Shakila, who has 
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been asked to mouth words which 
are too big for her age. 

A feature of the film is its opulent 
Eastman colour photography, for 
which Vincent and Sundaram are 
responsible The musical score by 
Viswanathan and Ramamurthy is 
quite pleasing while the dialogue by 
Sakthi T K iCnshnaswamy is pithy 
and pointed The lyrics by Vali and 
Alangudi Somu are crisp and mean¬ 
ingful Elated by the success of this 
film, the producers have announced 
another picture titled ‘Nam Nadu* 
with M G R m the starring role. 


TIT-BITS 

T HE anti-Hmdi agitation in Mad¬ 
ras and the tense situation that 
prevailed perturbed the members 
of the film industry to a consider¬ 
able extent Tamil producers raak 
ing Hindi films in this part of the 
country started doing a bit of re 
thinking notwithstanding the busi¬ 
ness implications All the cinemas 
and studios remained closed on the 
day (February 12) hartal was obser 
ved in connection with the agitation 
The auspicious Friday turned out 
to be the darkest day for Madras 
Earliei, Sri Vijayalakshmi Pictures, 
who had planned to celebrate the 
100th day of the showing of their 
picture 'Wavarathn* in a big way, 
went through the function at Ram 
Theatre in a hurried manner 

• • • 

K UMARI Kalpblatha, grand-daugh¬ 
ter of Mr F G Natesa Iyer and 
daughter of Gemini N Thiagarajan, 
delighted a packed audience the 
other evening at Sai Kala Mandap 
with her exquisite Rharata Natya 
recital She was accompanied by 
her brother, T Ramanan, who also 
showed good promise The choreo¬ 
graphy by their mother, Saraswa- 
thi Thiagarajan, was commendable 

• • • 

K UMARI Shashi, daughter of Mr 
V R Rajagopalan, Retired Di¬ 
rector of Animal Husbandry, created 
a deep impression by her terpsicho- 
rean skill when she gave her Bha 
rata Natya a rangetram the other 
evening at R R Sabha Hall Mr 
M Bhaktavatsalam, Chief Minister 
of Madras, who presided, paid tr*- t 
butes to her proficiency 


♦ 


rpHE English Electric Sports and Re- 
A creation Club staged B S Ramiah's 
President Panehaksnaram* at Vani 
Mahal on January 9, Directed by Mr 
T S Seshadri of the Amateur Actors 
Group, this comedy drew applause from 
a packed hall consisting of the elite of 
the City and the employees of the Com¬ 
pany with their families 

Mr T S Narayanaswamy (Sheriff of 
Madras), Director A C Trilokchand 
Mr J P Chandrababu and Mr B S 
Ramlah. author of the play, compliment¬ 
ed the artistes on their excellent per¬ 
formance 


Mr. R W England* General Mana¬ 
ger, welcomed the guests and Mr* A. 
A n a n tharaman proposed a vote of 
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T HE star attraction at the recent 
3rd International Film Festival of 
India in New Delhi was the hand¬ 
some, unassuming and highly-i-oci- 
able British actor-producer, Richard 
Attenborough The limelight was all 
the time on him not only because of 
his remarkable performance in the 
official British entry, ‘Guns At Batas)’, 
which delighted the audience with its 
typical British humour, but also be¬ 
cause of his announcement that he 
would make a monumental movie on 
Mahatma Gandhi, the Father of the 
Nation and apostle of non-violence. 

Richard Attenborough, who is now 
in his early forties and who has been 
responsible for such outstanding pro¬ 
ductions as ‘The Angry Silence', *whis 
tie Down the Wind 7 . ‘The L-Shaped 
Room' and 'Seance on a Wet After¬ 
noon 1 , bids fair to win greater inter¬ 
national acclaim with his most ambi¬ 
tious flve-miilion-dollar production, 
entitled ‘Mahatma Gandhi', which he 
would be making in collaboration 
with Mr. M. R. Kothari, a business¬ 
man. The latter, as the Executive 
Producer of the film, would exercise 
control over the script, Revealing that 
the film would be based on Louis 
Fischer's book on Mahatma Gandhi, 
he described how Dame Luck had 
been extremely kind to him in the 
matter of obtaining the Aim rights 
fit that tojtk frpm the famous author 
I V 


free of chaig* Discussing the pro¬ 
ject witn enthusiasm and sincerity 
nichaid Attenboiough told me that 
the life and work of Mahatma Gan¬ 
dhi, who followed the path of Tiuth, 
had inspired him to make a movie 
on him so that the message which he 
wished to propagate might zeach all 
the corners of the world for the bene¬ 
fit of mankind “The world to-day, 
torn asundei by fear, hatred and dis¬ 
trust, needs the message of the 
Mahatma, the message of fatih, 
courage, understanding and love 
between man and man and that's 
what my film would preach,” he de¬ 
clared 

Disclosing the various details con¬ 
nected with the proposed film, Rich¬ 
ard Attenborough said that he, as the 
director of the film, would strive 
every nerve to make an authentic film 
on the life and work of Mahatma 
Gandhi There would not be a bit of 
exaggeration or any untrue or false 
element connected with his life in the 
film. “I am conscious of the fact that 
the message and principles for which 
Gandhljl lived and fought for are the 
crying need of to-day,” he said. 

Answering a query, he assured me 
that the film would not he like a do¬ 
cumentary. “There was sq much of 
drama in Gandhi]! 1 * life”, he said, 
“that the film would provide the grea¬ 
test dramatic appeal, which no film 


had been able to achieve so far M He 
went into ecstasies while describing 
one oi two dramatic moments m CJan- 
dhijiS life, which were so touching 

Continuing, Attenborough said that 
he and his unit had bien quite for¬ 
tunate in rcgistmmg quirk progress in 
their “mission” of making the Gan¬ 
dhi film The entire script had been 
approved by the Government of In¬ 
dia, which had assured its fullest sup¬ 
port and co-operation for the venture 

The regular shooting would com¬ 
mence on October 2, Gandhiji’s birth¬ 
day The film, which would run for a 
duration of three and a quarter houis, 
would have the greatest international 
cast ever assembled for any film in 
the world. “The biggest problem we 
are facing," Attenborough said, “is 
finding a suitable person who could 
ably portray Mahatma Gandhi, but I 
hope to solve this problem soon." 
The film would be produced in Eng¬ 
lish in PanavisiQn, 70 m m and m 
Technicolor. 

About the Film Festival in New 
Delhi, Richard Attenborough paid a 
spontaneous tribute for the “magnifi¬ 
cent work" turned out by the Festi¬ 
val Directorate to ensure its success 
“The Festival has proved to be highly 
useful and I am sure It would turn 
out to be the biggest Asian film fes¬ 
tival to reckon with/' he said. 
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Bombay Cfaimta Letter 


A Memorable 


Experiment 


By OUR CORRESPONDENT 


r E word "experiment” is so un¬ 
familiar and rare in the domain 
of Hindi Cinema as to sound almost 
foreign No wonder then that a film 
made on experimental lines should 
come like a whiff of fresh air and 
evoke unusual enthusiasm and high 
expectations among discriminating 
fllmgoers. 

Sunil Dutt’s ’Yaadein', India’s (if 
not the world’s) first one-actor movie, 
has evoked such enthusiasm and rais¬ 
ed high expectations by virtue of its 
off-beat theme and novel idea. What¬ 
ever the response this film gets from 
the majority of our fllmgoers and 
whatever the divergence of views and 
opinions among critics, there is no 
denying the fad that the picture, by 
Its very nature, has made history and 
lta creator, by the sheer daring, en¬ 
terprise and risk he took in ventur¬ 
ing forth on this type of an expert* 
meat, deserves kudos 

The film which confines its spot¬ 
light to only one artiste, only one 
human face, was a veritable challenge 
to any film-maker. In a sense, this 
challenge was too much for its pro¬ 
ducer who, apparently, has tried not 
to be too gallant by being too un¬ 
compromising lest the experiment 

£ il and cause damper to others who 
Ight be encouraged to follow suit in 
the event of its success. 

This is evident in some of the 
flashback sequences where we are 
made to ’’feel” the presence of the 
missing wife and children through 
symbols* sighs, voices, balloons, camera 
Jugglery and the like. The story, by 
Mrs. Sunil Dutt, recounts the dilem¬ 
ma of a man who is left alone with 
memories as his wife and kids have 
deserted him. 

The way he reacts on reaching home 
and finding them gone might smaok 
of a crazy guy—if not a lunatic who, 
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instead of trying to trace them or 
pursue a reconciliation-line, allows 
himself to bo haunted by memories 
of the pa&l One wonders how in a 
home so well-furnished and attrac¬ 
tive, there isn’t a single servant, But 
such mundane matters are to be ig¬ 
nored m a film so experimental, so 
rare So let’s skip that line of think¬ 
ing or arguing. With a deeper psycho¬ 
logical insight, the plight of a lone 
husband and father in a “lifeless- 
wlfeless-chlldless” home would have 
proved more realistic, convincing and 
emotionally stirring. 

What is projected on the screen by 
screenplay writer Omkar Saheb ana 
director Sunil Dutt is more or less a 
contrived and, at places, rather over¬ 
drawn picture of the memory-stricken 
man and his agony and remorse. 

Also debatable is the amount of 
footage devoted to the bedroom sequ¬ 
ences and the manner in which the 
moans and whispers and pillows and 
other suggestive methods are harness¬ 
ed to lend sex appeal to them. Evi¬ 
dently, It is these sequences that me¬ 
rited the ’’adult” certificate from the 
censors. 

Deserving kudos, despite its short¬ 
comings ‘Yaadein’ will be remem¬ 
bered as a landmark, a memorable ex¬ 
periment, a daring departure from 
the rut of routine melodramas, which 
attempts to gain a full salute to 
its creator, actor-producer Sunil Dutt. 
His acting could have gained from 
restraint but, when not too loud, he 
more than passes muster. 

Kamchandra, who photographed 
’Yaadein’, has dene an excellent Job 
in a difficult assignment. Sharing 
plumes with him are music director 
Vasant Desai and cartoonist Mario. 
The dialogue of Akhtar-ul-Iman lacks 
the kind of pithiness associated with 
the work of this talented penman. 

TITBITS 

R AJ KAPOOR, it 1$ learnt, has ag¬ 
reed to bear the cost of the statue 
of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru to be 
erected in the Soviet Union. It is 
likely that ita] himself might visit 
the USSR in this connection* A 
similar statue of the illustrious de¬ 
parted leader to be erected in Tokyo 
may be unveiled some time in April 
by Shashikala who is said to have 
promised to pay the cost. 

e • a 

PRODUCER KENNETH MCEL- 
1 DOWNEY of ’The River*, who 
participated in the recent Internation¬ 
al Film Festival in India is busy no* 
fotisttof lade-American co-produc* 


non plans with more than one Bom¬ 
bay producer. 

While the negotiations are on, lic- 
Eldowney has bought over the over¬ 
seas rights of the Ceylonese film 
’Gam Peraliya* which wqn the top 
prize of the Golden Peacock at the 
Festival. One of the co-production 
deals being discussed is about filming 
Manohar Malgonkar's well-known 
novel, The Princes, which, if they ma¬ 
terialise, might feature Dev Anand 
opposite a leading Hollywood star. 

PROMOTION OF FINE ARTS 

A N appreciative reference to the 
South Indian community for 
their laudable efforts in the cause of 
the promotion of fine arts and cul¬ 
ture was made by Dr. P t V. Cherian, 
Governor of Maharashtra, when he 
inaugurated the 6-day Drama Festi¬ 
val organised by the Bharathi Kala 
Manram to augment their Library 
Building Fund. The three plays with 
repeat performances from February 1 
to 6 were staged by the well known 
South Indian dramatic troupe “Sivaji 
Nataka Manram.” 

The opening day's drama TCaalam 
Kanda Kavignan and the last day*s 
play 'Venghayin Maindhan’ were his¬ 
torical ones with the back-drop of the 
days of the Cholas of TamUnad. The 
second play, ‘Neethiyin Nizhal’, was a 
social. Hie historical romance 
’Vengbayin Maindhan', which had its 
all-India premiere in Bombay, was by 
far the best entertainer of the whole 
series. Excellent production value, 
lavish sets, and decor, gorgeous cos¬ 
tumes combined with good stagecraft 
and purposeful acting made it im¬ 
mensely appealing to the eye and ear. 
The versatile Sivaji .Ganesan was the 
leading attraction of all the three 
plays. 


• • • 

. The Second Annual Music and 
Dance Fete organised by the Fine 
Arts Society, Chembur, commenced 
with a concert by A. K. C. Natarajan, 
the noted clarionet player. Concerts 
were given by well-known musicians 
like Cbembai, Madurai Mani Iyer, M. 
L. Vasanthakumarl, and P, B. Srinl- 
vos and Janaki, the playback singers. 
The Governor of Maharashtra. Dr. 
P V. Cherian, and Mrs. Tara Cherian 
commended the society's activities in 
the suburb. 
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Tomorrow the last examination- 
tonight the last revision—It has 
been a lot of fun at the University— 
but also hard work—just a little 
more effort tonight for that 
"First Division". 
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renewed concentration. 
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T HE Bengal faagpur Railway be* 
carne the first Railway team to 
lift the Rover's Cup, the blue 
riband of Western India soccer 
when they beat Mobun Bagan, the 
star*studded Calcutta side, in the re¬ 
play by a solitary goal. Their first 
meeting ended in a one-one draw. 

The Railway team fully deserved 
their success for they performed 

Mohun Bogan players ore bpinQ 
presented to Mr, P fC Roy before 
the final 

better and better with every outing. 
They came across stiff hurdles 
when they beat the Tata Sports 
Club and then East Bengal. The 
strong and well-balanced Mohun 
Bogan who had their Platinum Ju¬ 
bilee celebrations recently were 
also equally fancied to claim the 
honours of this premier tournament 
of Western India. Further, the Cal¬ 
cutta league champions, who had 
bagged the Durand Cup, were ex¬ 
pected to turn out their best to 
win the Rover's Cup also and 
make sure of three premier cups in 
the country. And hence their match 
against the Railway side drew a 
capacity crowd. 

Tile one person who played a key 
role in both the matches for chalk- 
ing out victory for his side was 
“stopper" Chanda Prasad. He gave 
a sterling display in the defence 
When the strong Mohun Bagan at¬ 
tack retaliated in full force in both 
the matches after finding themsel¬ 
ves in arrears, it was this player 
in the defence who contained the 
repeated forays of the rival for¬ 
wards. He also shone in attack and 
kept the forwards on the move with 
his clever passes. Besides Prasad, 
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Rover's Cup 

RAILWAY TEAM 
MAKE HISTORY! 


By V. VENKATESWARAN 
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BNR's Cup of Joy >« fulf th#y 
hokJ a!d*t the povctod Cup 



the forward line of the Railway laraju, fell back to defend The gan boie fruit when Saimad Rrr*up, 
was nippy where Appalaraju fully Calcutta champions readily seized atoning for his raiher lapses, s<or 
bore out his reputation as the sharp the chance and pinned the Railway ed the equalise i to the joy of his 
shootei of the team Seasoned cam team in their own area Though the colleagues 

paigner Vaiahalu was also seen to forte of the B N side was their 

advantage and he spelt danger defence, it could not sustain the In the lepJay, the Railway lenm 

whenever he was put through. continued onslaught by the Bagan once again had the better of th< ix 

forwards Once Arumnmayagam’s changes with their forwards always 
As always m key matches, the shot sailed over the upnght Three on the look out for a snap goal 
B N Railway, after gaining the nunutes before the final whistle, 

lead in the first half through Appa- the redoubled efforts of Mohun Ba Continued on next poje 
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The wtprtfnp pool for B»NR. The jhot is by Appalaraju (not m the picture) and the beaten pool keeper n Burman 
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goalless draw. In the replay, the 
Railway players played with deter¬ 
mination, particularly Anthony and 
Trickey being outstanding. They 
were the main schemers for the 
forwards to open out the game. 

In the other semi-final, Mohun 
Hagan earned a hard-won victory 
over Mafatlal Mills. For the home 
team, Jaffar gave a sterling display. 
He was the greatest threat to the 
Mohun Bagan defence and once he 
made a close call on the Calcutta 
citadel. Ashok Chatterjee, who 
spearheaded the attack of Mohun 
Bagan, caught the eye as the best 
player in the tournament for that 
position. He possessed all the fight¬ 
ing qualities that a leader of at¬ 
tack should have. He never gave 
up trying until the goal came in his 
way, Though he was marked well 
and many a time dispossessed, he 
could not be deprived of the match 
winner. This player would be re¬ 
membered by the Cooperage fans 
for his game of dash and skill. 

Tata Sports Club, the local lea¬ 
gue champions, were themselves to 
blame for their exit. They changed 
their tactics and switching over to 
the four-back system against B. NT. 
Railway paved the way for an easy 
victory for the Railway side to win 
the quarter-final round bv 5 wo goals 
to nil. 

The match between Mohun Bagan 
and the Integral Coach Factory 
would linger long in the minds of 


( hun Bogan's goal-keeper Burmno 
fhe ball in the ait ob<» 


fsltrjn Singh, tin Bunion 
Police S, outside right, shc>ot r . 
at the East Bengal goal. 
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They also did not commit the mis¬ 
take of falling back. The only goal 
of the match which the Railway 
netted materialised in the first mi¬ 
nute of the second-half when the 
referee awarded a spot kick. The 
decision was a harsh one. Mohun 
Bugan’s right-half Mazumdar advan¬ 
ced forward to trap the ball head¬ 
ed by Rajendra Mohan. Though the 
ball struck him on the hand it was 
a pure accident and the umpire 
whistling for a spot kick came in 
for a lot of criticism. Appalaraju, 
who took the kick, released a waist 
high shot and the ball was pushed 
by the diving Burman, which hit 
the upright and rebounded. In a trice 
Appalaraju and Rajendra Mohan 
clashed when going to pick up the 
re-bound and Appalaraju pushed it 
successfully into the net. After this 
goal, the Railway team were very 
much on the offensive- 

In the semi-final, B. N. Railway 
had scored a solitary goal victory 
over East Bengal in the replay. 
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many fin rough play when plav 
ors come veiv mar to Mows: at the 
end of the mat<h The Calcutta 
team emerged winners by the odl 
goal in three 

Former champion** Cillcx Club* 
were eliminated in the quartet find 
rouhd when they met tin 1'unjab 
Police The Policemen brat them 
bv four goals to ml It wn* the 
robust tactic*' of th( Potui *ide 
which knocked out the Oilmen fium 
the tournament 

A solitary goal victor \ «ond bv 
Asbirn Mould k, centre forward ol 
hast Rengal, took them past ano 
ther horn* team, the Wt stern R ul 
way The match-winner came when 
a draw seemed imminent Central 
Railway, anothoi fancied teem dis 
appointed horn* supporters when 
they were eliminated by Delhi Flo¬ 
wn in the second .round The visitors 
w< n by a solitary goal 
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T HERE are Several people who, like 
Oliver Goldsmith, ‘‘love every¬ 
thing that's old; old friends, old times 
and old manners.” The sportsmen of 
yester year are generally prone to 
believe that the standard of sports 
and games in the “flood old days" 
was higher than U is to-oay. While 
sometimes their statements ran be 
dismissed lightly by saying that, after 
all, every man feels that his younger 
days were the best days of his life 
and that' that is why he speaks highly 
of the past, there are occasions when 
their statements must be carefully 
scrutinised. 

There is, however, complete unani¬ 
mity among young and old when 
they speak of football in Hyderabad. 
With one voice they say that the 
standard of the game is on the de¬ 
cline. It is not what it was a few 
years ago. There is a general lack of 
enthusiasm and talent among those 
who play this game. 

After the Hyderabad City Police 
won the Hover’s Cup for five succes¬ 
sive years from 1950, the State capi¬ 
tal came to be regarded as a major 
football centre. Soccer was popular 
in Hyderabad even in the twenties, 
but it reached its peak in the fifties. 
From a popular sport, it became the 
people’s Number One sport. The 
youngsters were keen to make good 
in soccer. Admittedly, the standard of 
football was high. 

Acclaimed By All 

Hyderabad won the National cham¬ 
pionship at Trivandrum in 1956 and 
when the San tosh Trophy matches 
were held at Hyderabad the next 
year, they retained the cup. Their 
victory was acclaimed by everyone. 
All agreed that Hyderabad had field¬ 
ed the strongest side and that they 
had exhibited better skill, better tech¬ 
nique and better tactics than the 
others. 

While thinking of Hyderabad’s foot¬ 
ball strength oi the fifties, one can¬ 
not fail to remember the man res¬ 
ponsible for it—Syed Abdul Rahim. 
There can be no two opinions about 
the fact that he was India’s best 
succor coach He was on a par with 
the best that England or any other 
country' could produce. In fact, there 
are quite a few knowledgeable peo¬ 
ple who are prepared to swear th6t 
Rahim was even better than some of 
the coaches who had earned name 
and fame in European countries. 

In his younger days, Rahim was a 
good footballer. He played in the best 
company possible. While most of the 
footballers of those days did not have 
much of an educational background. 
Rahim was a graduate. By profession 
he was a teacher. He never ceased to 
learn and grasp things as they came 
by. When he accompanied the Indian 
team to Helsinki as a coach and when 
he went to Russia with our team, 
he saw all that was happening around 
him. He watched famous coaches 
tram their teams. He saw the latest 
techniques and methods being ap¬ 
plied. He adopted them to suit Indian 
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conditions, improved upon them and 
taught, his pupils to play better foot¬ 
ball. 

During the last ten years of his life, 
football in Hyderabad was not only 
popular but its standard was very 
high. A number of players from Hy¬ 
derabad found a place in Indian teams 
for representative matches. There 
was so much talent in Hyderabad that 
several local players were enticed 
away by other States. Though many 
talented young men went out to play 
for other teams, Hyderabad’s strength 
never suffered. But all that has now 
changed. There was a time when the 
selection of the State team posed a 
big problem. With such great names 
as Fruval, Moin, Aziz, Lateef, Noor 
Mohamed, Jamal, Patrick, Laiq and 
A2am still serving the game there 
were several others who vie with 
them for a place in the team. Some¬ 
times the renowned stars won the 
race for a place in the side by a hair’s 
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breadth. But to-day, the Selection 
Committee do not have so much 
talent to choose from. Their task is 
almost cut out for them. There were 
several reserves and stand-bys in 
those days who could have been 
moulded into as strong a team as the 
nne selected. Now, talented yoimg$- 
ters are scarce. 

That is where Rahim is remember¬ 
ed often by football enthusiasts. He 
brought together all the promising 
players seen in action in the league 
matches and gave them intensive 
coaching. There were coaching camps 
for sub-juniors, for juniors and for 
seniors. There were separate sessions 
for the Association teams. One group 
or the other were constantly being 
trained. After the death of Rahim, 
this part of the programme was ab¬ 
andoned altogether. It has resulted 
in a shortage of really talented 
youngsters. The camps that Rahim 
conducted saw to it that there were 
always enough material to draw from 
whenever required. Now that the 
stock has been drawn from, and as 
no fresh stock has been received, the 
problem of scarcity of players has 
risen, , * 

Strict Disciplinarian 

For nearly an year after Rahim 
died on June 11, 1963, the Football 
Association were almost m house di¬ 
vided against themselves. The train¬ 
ing and coaching programmes which 
Rahim attended to meticulously 
ceased to function. Only teams that 
went out were given training and all 
other players were neglected. Pen- 
tiah, Moin, Jamal, Noor Mohamed, 
Patrick and Syed Kareemuddin took 
upon themselves the responsibility of 
coaching the footballers. But even all 
of them put together could not fill 
the void created by the death of ’ 
Rahim. It is not always the best per¬ 
former who makes the best coach. 
Many first class players make poor 
coaches because, although they can 
demonstrate, they cannot see the 
faults in others and devise the best 
ways of eliminating them. Except 
the last named, the others have been 
great players; but as coaches all of 
them are yet to make their presence 
felt. 

Rahim ruled with an iron hand. 
He maintained strict discipline. Whe¬ 
ther he was training an Olympian or 
a club footballer he insisted on a high 
sense of discipline. Kis trainees never 
touched liquor. Hardly one or two 
smoked. They did not spend late 
hours. Now, the coaches are unable 
to maintain the same sense of disci¬ 
pline. 

Game Affected * 

As Rahim was a teacher he knew 
how to make his pupils learn. Quite 
a number of coaches oh duty now 
are not as educated as Rahim was. 
Neither do they know the art of 
making the other man learn. And 
since the coaches are not very strict 
about attendance at training sessions, 
the trainees are also not very enthu¬ 
siastic. One individual never made a 
Nation nor an Association. But there 
have been people who curled an en¬ 
tire National or an Association on 





ih^ir shoulders. Rahim was one such. 
Apart from organisational and admi¬ 
nistrative matters he attended to 
spotting young talent* training them 
and shaping them into footballers of 
standard. Above all, he created en¬ 
thusiasm among the soccer players 
and maintained it, That is not being 
done now. 

While Itahim was clever enough to 
quickly spot weaknesses and rectify 
them—he could do this not merely 
with an individual but for many 
players in a group—the present day 
coaches are unable to do so. They 
have no hold on the players. Differ¬ 
ences, if any, between players could 
not have been seen on the playing 
hold in Rahim's days Now they are 
apparent. Even if well positioned a 
player mtxy not receive a pass from 
a colleague if the latter has some 
score to settle. This affects not only 
the result but the standard of the 
game itself. 


of the players is the food problem. 
When Rahim conducted training 
camps the trainees were provided 
with some nourishment, The Andhra 
Pradesh Sports Council provided 
grants between Hr* 2,000 and Ks. 3*000 
to the Association for conducting 
these camps. Now the Council have 
set up a Regional Coaching Centro 
but nourishment is not provided to 
the trainees. While Rahim conducted 
the camps with the help of other coa¬ 
ches trained by him, only one N.LS.- 
trained coach is expected to manage 
the Regional Coaching Centre, With 
no nourishment, being made avail¬ 
able, trainees show little interest in 
the Centre's programme. With the 
prices of food grams soaring and 
quality graim, disappearing from the 
market, it is no wonder more and 
more are not attracted to the sports 
lield. 


The job of attracting the individual 
to play football is now left to the 
private clubs, most of whom do not 
nave the necessary resources. When 
they battle against all oddx and suc¬ 
ceed in ‘‘making" a player or two, 
they are immediately snatched away 
by some Government Department or 
the other if not by an outstntion 
team which encourage professional¬ 
ism clandestinely. And except for 
two or three Government Depart¬ 
ments the others do not extend all 
the facilities that a footballer needs 
Thus, promising players are not al¬ 
lowed to blossom completely. 

The Andhra Pradesh Football As¬ 
sociation have hold their first elec¬ 
tions after the death of Rahim and 
things are now settling down. They 
have plans to restart the coaching 
camps conducted by Hahim. The 
sooner it is done the better it will 
be for Hyderabad football. 


Government To Blame 

In the past not only the first, second « 
and third division league champion- j 
ships but also a number of knock-out 1 
tournaments were conducted by the | 
Association In addition, I he affiliated I 
units also ran manv tournaments 
During the last two to three years 
the. Association have not been con¬ 
ducting the knock out tournaments. 
This ha*’ also had n share in the de¬ 
cline of standards and dwindling of . 
talent Once the league is over, the | 
player? are put on the shelf Only 
the privileged ones go out and play— i 
and they are not many. With tourna- i 
merits following one after the other, 
the enthusiasm of Ihe players uued [ 
to be nmmtame l almost throughout 
the year 1 

The Government have also had a j 
hand in the decline of standards 
. All the schools m the State used to | 
collect gumrs hes Anything between 
Rs. 2,000 and Ft* 0,000 were collect¬ 
ed and rp^nt on raising teams and 
making them participate in tourna¬ 
ments. The Government ordered some j 
years ago that such fees should not j 
be collected Trom the backward and 
the economically backward. Though 
the Government promised to make I 
good tne loss nothing has been done I 
so for to tranrlate the promise into j 
reality. The schools are unable to 
meet expenses on the sports account. 
So they have ceased to take interest I 
in sports. 1 


Little Interest 

There were times when nearly fifty 
teams took part in Inter-Primary 
School football tournaments. This 
year there were six teams' The same 
story is repeated in the Middle and 
High Schools. While more than 20 
teafns entered the Inter-Collegiate 
cricket tournament this year, there 
were hardly half a dozen teams for 
the football tournament. Thus the 
schools and colleges, the real nurse¬ 
ries of sport, have ceased to produce 
the seedlings that grow into class 
footballers. 

Another factor that has contributed 
to the lock pt enthusiasm on the part 
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AT HILLSBOROUGH 
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N O one would <'ugg< d that Mv Hirin'* 
Hillsbomugh ground is Mfuatod 
in Ihr nio»t ol< pant part of the ntv, 
but thtn football ilub* in England 
rarely arc Many Fnglish ground 1 
built in the laic 191h und eaih ?0th 
centum , ^tand m unnttrac1iv< areas, 
surrounded it so often seems, h\ low 
upon row of terraced houses 

Sheffield Wednesday, then, ran 
count themselves fortunate m having 
for a neighbour the spanmn Hilh- 
borough Park a welcome green bolt 
across om corner of their province 
Even so, the 2'<? null' from the ntv 
centre out to Hillsboiough aie lined 
with houses, offices and shops all the 
way, 

Il*c an unbroken line a hnc thick¬ 
ened by factories wdich produce the 
hteel foT which the city e world fa¬ 
mous It is aho a line that has remain¬ 
ed unchanged ami unchanging fot 
years, a sharp contrast indeed to the 
club’s unmistakable Mgns of pi ogress 
for Hillsborough is undeniably one of 
the finest grounds in Britain and 
rertainly the most cornfoi table 

Concrete Colossus 

By night its giant noon sign m the 
club colour 1 of blue and white, fairly 
bursts upon the passer-by, to enlight¬ 
en him, as if he did not already know' 
that this is "Hillsborough”* Bv day 
the password is progress proclaimed 
m the streamlined formation of the 
towering 1 150,000 cantilevered rtaml. 
which seats 10 000 without a pillar in 
sight Built Ihree v* ar* ago this stand 
accommodates more* spectators under 
cover, with an unrestricted view of 
play, than anywhere ebe m Furopr 

There will be no sight more mag¬ 
nificent in the province 4 during World 
Cup days than the panoramic view of 
this concrete colossus, filled lo capa¬ 
city and echoing to voices of sorcer 
fans from every comer of the globe 
Likewise, Wednesday themselves spar¬ 
kle in their big-time planning Their 
thoroughness in representative match 
organisation has made them famous 
Always they have their eye on the 
smallest of details 

in their Secretary and General- 
Manager, Eric Taylor they have one 
of the most forward-looking adminis¬ 
trators in British soccer He has tra 
veiled abroad extonsivtlv ever on the 
look-out fur vital first-hand know¬ 
ledge of the organisational systems 
m uic In the service of his club he 
has wktehed the last three World Cup 


final. in Switzerland, Sweden and 
( bile, r>o as to became closely acqu¬ 
ainted with the demands of the oc¬ 
casion Few would disagiec that 
Taylor is the best informed man m 
Bnti->h *mceer on the staging of mat¬ 
ches and the presentation of foreign 
teams Already he has drawn up tne 
most minutely detailed plans for 
molt than a year hence 

Social Occasion 

On his Woxld Cup travels Taylor 
hn« been particularly impressed 
with restaurant facilities he has 
scon on the mam grounds “We’ve 
got to come round to the idea m 
this country”, he says “If people 
wish to have a meal at the stadium 
before the start of the match, we 
should be able to provide it Match- 
day then becomes more of a social 
occasion for the family, and we 
shall gradually get away from the 
id* a of everybody arriving at the 
ground in the Inst few minutes and 
musing so much congestion. 

Anothei factor which impressed 
Tayloi was the manner m which 
hundreds of journalists and radio 
and television personnel were ca¬ 
tered for “At the moment, apart 
lrom Wembley, Britain are not gear¬ 
ed to meet such demands, but of 
course we shall have to be”, he 
says 

Thus a new Press box, capable 
of holding up to 300 journalists, is 
to be built m Hillsborough’s can 
tileveied stand Behind this the 
club's new gymnasium—construc¬ 
tion will be starting soon--will be 
used during the period of the finals 
as the special Press-communica¬ 
tions room Close by a marquee 
will be erected to house a tempo¬ 
rary restaurant 

Giant Score-boards 

Taylor was recently in Budapest 
to see m use the giant £17,000 elec- 
tnc score-boards which are stan¬ 
dard equipment on big-match 
grounds m many countries behind 
the Iron Curtain As a guest of the 
Hungarian F A his visit had a two 
fold interest: the possible installa¬ 
tion of such a score-board at Hills¬ 
borough and further search for in 
formation that rfught be a help to 
the World Cup organisers in Eng¬ 
land 

Says Taylor: "This method of 
transmitting news to spectators 
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duung World Cup matches would 
be ideal As well as being extreme* 
ly informative, it would make It 
much easier for spectators to pro* 
nounce the foreign names. And 
World Cup apart, it would be a 
stage further on the road to modern 
soecei presentation in England”, 

In the past 12 years Wednesday 
have developed one of the most up- 
to-date medical rooms, where all 
the latest equipment needed to 
speed the recovery of miured play¬ 
ers has been installed This physio- 
theiapists' "dream” (which im¬ 
pressed recent visitors from the 
Brazilian F A ) is housed side by 
side with the players’ dressing 
rooms, the boaid-tooms, and 'the 
administrative department beneath 
the South stand 

Firm Surface 

HilLhoiough’s plnvmg surface — 
recently leduced in length and 
now 115yd (132 5m) long and 75yd 
(68 6m) wide so as to conform to 
World Cup standards-is a firm 
one, helped immeasurably by a na¬ 
tural draining system into the near¬ 
by River Don To ensure that the 
tuif will be in its usual excellent 
condition for the Cup matches, 
Wednesday have for two seasons 
been carrying out reseeding experi¬ 
ments (helped by special seeding 
fertilizer) 

The South stand, facing the can¬ 
tilever stand, was built for £10,000 
in 1913, but it has been excellently 
maintained and continually im¬ 
proved over the years and still 
ranks with the best m Britain It 
has 6,000 tip-up seats, which bring 
the total number at the ground to 
16,000, which can only be better¬ 
ed at WembJey Although the club's 
record attendance is 72 841, for an 
F A Cup-tie with Manchester City 
in 1934, the current crowd limit, 
and the one which will apply for 
World Cup matches, is 65,000. 

Link With Past 

Of all the great players who have 
worn the blue and white of Shef¬ 
field Wednesday the best remem¬ 
bered is perhaps Derek Dooley. 
The giant red-headed centre-for¬ 
ward was one of the most electrify¬ 
ing personalities in the history of 
the club. Although his reign m Lea¬ 
gue football was limited to no more 
than 60 matches, he was rarely out 
of the headlines. Tragically, his 
career was ended in Preston in 
1953 when he had a leg broken, and 
subsequently amputated. 

In those 60 League * matches 
Dooley netted 62 goals, and m all 
grade's of the game for Sheffield 
Wednesday he scored 180 times in 
168 appearances Now he is em¬ 
ployed on the administrative stall 
at Hillsborough and his presence 
during the World Cup matches 
next year will provide a link with 
the past and a reminder of the tra¬ 
ditions of this great stadium— (In¬ 
dian copyright: By special arrange¬ 
ment with World Sports, official 
magazine of the British Olympic 
Association). 
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S OME time ago an English soccer 
writer remarked to a Milan AC 
official that he thought that tbeir 
centre-forward was worth his weight 
in gold. Instead of the expected de¬ 
light at such a complimentary re¬ 
mark, the official merely frowned on 
it with the comment, “His weight in 
gold? Are you kidding? His exact 
weight is 69 kg. (lost 101b.)—buy 68 
kg. of pure gold and you will spend 
about 62 million lire; the player’s 
value on the market is Just three 
times that amount. If you write that 
he is worth his weight in gold you 
may face a damage suit in courts 

The official's absurd reaction was 
no more than a clear indication of 
what Milan, a sprawling, commercial 
city of li million Italians, feels about 
its soccer. The best, the most expen¬ 
sive, “the most of the most" is the slo¬ 
gan which Milan AC and Internatio¬ 
nale—the Arsenal and Tottenham 
Hotspur of Milan—seem to have ado¬ 
pted since the war in which much of 
the city was demolished. 

Milan’s location at a meeting point 
of roads, canals and railways has en¬ 
sured its growth and prosperity and 
it Is hardly surprising that at least 
one of its leading soccer officials, Fe¬ 
lice Riva, Inter’s president, made his 
fortune in the mam local trade, tex¬ 
tiles. His opposite number at Milan 
AC is Angelo Moratti, who is in the 
oil business. 

Difference Persists 

To-day the cathedral city is re¬ 
built in a modern style and its soc¬ 
cer clubs have expensive tastes, and 
progressive attitudes to match. How¬ 
ever, it was not local people who first 
brought soccer to the city but Eng¬ 
lishmen, who formed a Milan Foot¬ 
ball and Cricket Club in the “gay 
nineties”. Sympathy for cricket was 
hardly in the Italian temperament 
and the club soon concentrated en- * 
tirely on soccer, although that aristo¬ 
cratic behaviour which is supposed to 
be observed by any soccer-minded 
sportsman with cricket rules in his 
subconscious was kept. On the other 
hand those people who considered 
any form of aristocratic behavour as 
too sophisticated for the virile world 
of top-class soccer decided to form 
the second club, Internationale, once 
called “Ambrosiana” after the beati¬ 
fied protector of Milan, St. Ambrose. 

Aldo Trippini, who watched the 
Milan soccer scene for United Press 
International for some time, says the 
distinct difference In outlook of the 
two clubs remains even now, and 
should soccer be compared with poli¬ 
tics, Milan AC would be the Italian 
version of the British Tory party, and 
Inter, last season’s European Cham¬ 
pions’ Cup winners and inter-Conti¬ 
nental Club champions, the Socialists 
The sprinkling of Italian tempera¬ 
ment in both clubs might, however, 
make British Tory or Labour party 
members lose sight of any real affi¬ 
nity with either. 

It was Milan AC’s sophisticated at¬ 
titude which was probably responsi¬ 
ble for Jimmy Greaves 1 failure to 
settle with a, dub which was ready 


extrovert—at least by their standards. 
To them a five-minute delay in ar¬ 
riving for weekday trainning was a 
major crime. 

A Noble Fight 

In any case, both Milan AC and 
Greaves staged a noble fight in which 
the largest possible number of blun¬ 
ders were made; the experts say the 
result was a draw. After spending so 
much to get Greaves, the club did 
not consider that the young player 
might feel alone in a foreign country. 
Many feel the hiring of an interpre¬ 
ter, who could have flanked Greaves 
more as a friend than as a club offi¬ 
cial, would have saved the situation. 
For his part, Greaves perhaps could 
have tried herder to understand the 
special atmosphere of his new club. 
Had he joined Inter, the situation 
could have been very different. 

Inter are the Jacobins of Italian 
football and are led by their Argen¬ 
tinian-born, grandiloquent, coach, 
Don Helenio Herrera, who shaped 


finest individual players in the world. 
Golden boy Gianni Rivera, Brasilian 
inside-right Amarildo, Peruvian half¬ 
back Victor Morales Benitez, and the 
outstanding Giovanni Trapattoni 
have to be blended with the promis¬ 
ing new/comers. Both Inter and Milan 
rely to a great extent on their own 
young players; their costly purchases 
from far and wide being Jess fre¬ 
quent than one would suspect Milan, 
for instance, have produced such stars 
as Giovanni Lodetti and Giuliano 
Fortunate, while Inter have Facchctti 
and Domcnghini. 

Despite, and probably because of, 
the success of both clubs, Milan as a 
whole is suffering from spoiled spe¬ 
ctators. They tend to watch only the 
very important games en masse and 
the traditional old-time fan, who al¬ 
ways liked to claim that he had wat¬ 
ched all of the home matches, has 
definitely disappeared. This Is partly 
due to the presentday ticket prices. 
The best scats for an important 
match would cost around 7,500 lire 
(about £4 10s.) and concurrently the 


A DIVIDED 


SOCCER CITY 


them into European Cup-winners last 
year. Here at Inter, and probably 
nowhere else, can Herrera live in his 
desired habitat. His level of self- 
confidence attains the super-natural 
and almost mystic levels, but he is 
the man whom all of Italian soccer 
respects and who has obtained the 
best from such brilliant players as 
Suarez, Jair and Mazzola. By means 
of strategically-applied ability and 
unprecedented psychological pres¬ 
sure on his players, Herrera has 
coached Inter to a wealth of victories. 

Herrera knows the value of his elo- 

S nence and has extended it to include 
ogans such as “We win because we 
are the best” which is bung 
on Inter’s dressing-room wall. But 
while Inter’s players are often quite 
sure of this fact, the same slogan can 
backfire and diminish morale when 
they are confronted with resounding 
defeat. Future consequences of cur¬ 
rent statements are of little impor¬ 
tance to Herrera. 

Choosey Spectators 

Milan’s counterpart to Herrera is 
Gipo Vtani, once a star player in the 
Italian national aide. Like Herrera he 
flu tuk <a AiUotat am* m 


players’ wages have risen, too—a 
winning bonus can now mean as 
much as a million lire per player. 

Unbelievable Revelry 

With Inter and Milan AC sharing 
the 90,000-capacity San Siro stadtum 
in the residential area of the city, 
the support for both is fairly equal. 
Inter had an average home gate of 
about 31,000 last season and Milan 
AC 26,000. But the derby matches 
prove just how strong the rivalry is. . 

The Milan streets stage the most un- i 
believable scenes of revelry with the i 
fans of the winning club staging 
noisy funerals for the beaten oppo¬ 
nents with empty coffins, candles and > 
“mourners.” * 

Fans who have lost bets are happy 
to be carried in the coffins and others < 
completely, shave their heads or sub¬ 
mit themselves to be embalmed with 
honey and feathers; many walk bare¬ 
foot. Last year one fan ate his tie 
showing colours of his club after los¬ 
ing a bet. “That’s too bad, such a < 
beautiful necktie”, he was reported I 

to have gasped from his hospital bed. \ 
—(Indian copyright: By special ar¬ 
rangement with World Sports, official j 

magazine of the British Olympic As- 1 
wdation), v i 
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A Winner All The Way! 


By KEN LEEK 


O near, yet so far these wen 
apt soccer sentiments on 
March 27, 1961, when I played at 
centre-iorward foT Leicester City 
against Sheffield United at St An¬ 
drews, Birmingham, m our thud 
F A Cup semi-final meeting. 

The two previous encounters 
against United at Leeds and Not¬ 
tingham had both ended all square, 
with neither side managing to 
score Both teams were sick of 
the sight of each other, and it was* 
beginning to look as though we 
would never reach Wembley' 


You could almost sense the 
doubts in the dressing loom Those 
twin towf rs of Wembley seemed as 
fai ofi to us somehow as they were 
in the Third Round The tension 
was almost unbeatable as the game 
got under way I to It that Leiccstei 
were holding the attacking edge 
but United’s defence- with centie 
half Joe Shaw, and his brother 
Graham at full bock in grand form 
— weic seemingly m no mood to 
give any early Easter gifts 

Snap Shot 

But something had to ‘give’*—and 
it was United defence that did 


* to » 

so for us to score the first goal in 
over four hours of fervid Cup soc¬ 
cer Howard Riley sent in a snap 
shot which was only half cleared, 
and Jimmy Walsh was on the spot 
to hammer the ball home 

This was just the spur we need¬ 
ed—-but we all knew that we needed 
another goal to put us on a vic¬ 
tory footing United were far from 
finished, and for a spell they pit¬ 
ched everything into a se&es of 
determined attacks. 

Yet soon after the interval I sco¬ 
red the “killer'* goal, one I shall 
never forget. Left back Richie Nor¬ 
man ran through with the ball, and 
suddenly pushed an adroit pass 
through a gap f sprinted to the in¬ 
side left position, and as the ball 
sped within a yard of my leg, I 
lunged forward and hit it clean on 
the half volley It was a “winner" 
all the way I trotted back to the 
centie cmle with *'Abide With 
Me” ringing m my ears, and with 
thoughts of myself trotting out onto 
Wembley’s famous turf’ 

Graham Shaw missed a penalty 
for United—and so the score stood 
at 20 to the end. 

Regrettably, I was left out of 
J eicester's Cup Final side against 
Spurs—one of the most bitter dis¬ 
appointments of my life But never¬ 
theless, that semi-final win, and in 
particular my goal, gave me tre¬ 
mendous personal satisfaction — (To 
tc t otiixnucd ) 
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Ji IktO cricketer has enjoyed a greeter 
r 1^1 degree of public esteem than Alec 
Victor Bedser, who was born on July 
4, 1018 in Beaming, Berkshire, the 
county from which APF, Chapman, 
Peter May and Ken Barrington 
have come. His father was stationed 
there during World War I, but moved 
coon after to the adjoining county 
of Surrey, where Alec and his twm 
brother Eric spent their youth 

They are identical twins Each 
stands 6 feet 3 inches anti al the 
height of their respectivt careers both 
weighed 15 stone 4 lb Those who 
have never seen them before find it 
impossible to tell them apart Even 
some who have know, n them for years 
are ba ffied 

Both played their first organised 

J 'ame of cricket at the age of seven 
or All Saint s Choir, Woodham, then 
for Monument Hill School, and later 
for Working Cricket Club For horns 
they used to bat and bowl to each 
other which, perhaps, is the secret of 
their early success No keener cric¬ 
keters have played for their coun¬ 
ties than the Bedscr twins, or for 
England than Alec Bedscr Few have 



There is little doubt that A.lcc Bedscr of Surrey and 
England was the greatest medium-fast bowler of his time 
and one of the three greatest since World War I. 



and Amar Singh seemed to put more 
venom into their deliveries than Bcd- 
ser, who always howled well within 
himself. He never seemed to exert 
his massive frame 

Preferred Bats 




w 


1 



bowled for longer spells, or tned 
/ harder than Alec in Test matches 

Alec Bedser has often been com¬ 
pared to Maurice Tate Their style 
I and action were similar Both took 

' short runs. Bedscr took no more than 

eight paces and his great height and 
i enormous strength gave his ball an 
unusual nip off the pitch. Tate, too, 
was a big man 15 stone and over 
/ six feet There was also something in 

f his action that imparted more 210 to 

the ball when it hit the ground, which 
made it come off, than balls bowled 
by any bowler, except Amar Singh 
^ They were all of a type, though Tate 



The Bedsers were so keen on cric¬ 
ket that with half a dozen other lads 
*hey looked after their wuket in a 
rough field and kept it m condition 
It was a bare strip, but tney swept 
it carefully with the school care¬ 
takers broom, earned cans of water 
from a canal 300 yards away, and 
rolled it every night The twins were 
thrilled when Canon Jourdam took 


By HARVEY DAY * 


them to the Oval to see their first 
county match, and when their father 
gave them the choice of going to the 
seaside for a holiday or having a bat 
and a pair of pads each, they chose 
the latter 

One day the great Wally Ham¬ 
mond took a team down to play Wok¬ 
ing Town They watched every ball 
and took down the scores in exercise 
books When Alan Peach of Surrey 
opened a cricket school near Woking 
lhey spent every spare moment wat¬ 
ching the lucky people who practised. 

Eventually both were good enough 
fo play for Wokmg Town, hut they 
were so much alike that in one match 
Enc was accused of batting twice, 
and the umpire was satisfied only 
when Alec was produced for inspect 
lion. 

When their schooldays'were over 
both brothers entered the office of a 
solicitor in Lincoln’s Inn but Alan 
Peach, whose school they now attend¬ 
ed, had his eye on them and recom¬ 
mended them to his old county Their 
parents were reluctant to allow them 
to become professionals until they 
were made aware of the pitfalls and 
risks that entailed a career as a pro¬ 
fessional cricketer. So that winter 
both continued the course of account¬ 
ancy both had been taking. Next sum¬ 
mer they played for the Surrey Se¬ 
cond Eleven and Eric scored two etna- 

i j ' ' 




turfcs; but Alec had by far the better 
boding average. 

In The R.A.F. 

They looked so much alike that in 
Club and Ground matches F.G.H. 
Fender, now retired from the First 
Eleven, found It impossible to distin¬ 
guish Alec from Eric, so Alec was 
made to wear a brass toe cap on his 
right boot 

Then came the War and both join¬ 
ed the B.A.F. and played a good 
deal of cricket, some of it in the com¬ 
pany of the best players in the world. 
By this time, Eric, who was the bet¬ 
ter bat, decided to concentrate on that 
department, and to bowl off-spinners, 
for there was no place in the Surrey 
eleven for two bowlers of the same 
type. Alec specialised in bowling fast. 
In his first game after the war against 
the M.C.C, at Lord’s he took six wic¬ 
kets for 14 runs. After the game Denis 
Compton came into the dressing room, 
thumped him on the back and said, 
“Well bowled, Alec.” 

In the next fixture, against the In¬ 
dian touring team at the Oval, Alec 
took five wickets but this feat was 
overshadowed by the record Inst wic¬ 
ket stand of 249 by Bannerjee and 
Sarwate; the only occasion in cricket 
history when numbers ten and eleven 
made' centuries. 

People were already beginning, to 
predict a glowing future for Alec for 
In war-time games against both the 
West Indies and the Australians, he 
did well. He took six for 27 against 
the West Indies, in eight overs, in¬ 
cluding the hat-trick. In the first two 
Tests against India he broke all re¬ 
cords by taking 11 wickets in each 
match, and by July had taken 100 
wickets; so no one was surprised when 
his name appeared in the first batch 
of selections for Australia that win¬ 
ter. 

Bagged Bradman For Duck 

Naturally, he was delighted, the 
only snag being that he and Eric 
would be parted for the first time in 
their lives. Mr. Cope, the football 
ools promoter, came to the rescue, 
owever, after Eric had scored a 
grand century for Surrey, with a che¬ 
que for £560, which enabled him to 
Join his brother in Australia. It made 
all the difference to Alec’s bowling 
out there. 

It is notorious that Australian wic¬ 
kets do not help fast-medium bowl¬ 
ers; the only one to taste success 
there was Maurice Tate. Nor did Bed- 
ser have a foil at the oth4r end, as 
Tate had, Bedser bowled twice as 
many balls as Lindwall and Miller, 
and in the Adelaide Test bagged 
Bradman for a duck. Apart from 
Wright, a fast leg-spinner, there was 
no one of real Test calibre to help 
him, W. J. Edrich was the fast bowler 
on that tour! 

Becauge of this, Bedser was over¬ 
bowled. Had Hammond, his captain, 
been able to use him for short spells 
he would have been doubly effective; 
even so, he impressed the Australians 
tremendously. 

In 1947 he took 199 wickets, get- 
, ting 11 against Derbyshire. 9 against 
Essex, and 9 against the South Afri- 
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England were pathetically weak in 
bowling when Bedser was introduced 
into Test cricket, for the war had 
taken its toll. Fames had been killed; 
G. O. Alien was past his best, and 
Voce, who went to Australia, was a 
spent force and should never have 
been selected. T. P. B. Smith of 
Essex, of whom great things were 
expected, never touched his real form. 

Grand Cricketer 

In 1948 when Bradman captained 
one of the strongest Australian sides 
to visit England, Bedser bowled as 
well as any human could be expect¬ 
ed to, without support. According to 
the veteran O’Reilly, he “performed 
magnificently with the bat in the 
First, Third and Fourth Tests. He 
thoroughly deserved to score a cen¬ 
tury at Leeds, but that honour was 
denied him by a few paltry runs. The 
79 he did get (he was sent in as night 
watchman) were as valuable as any 
century during the series.” 

“Bedser”, continued O’Reilly, “is a 
grand cricketer but I fear that he will 
be thoroughly ‘burned out* in a very 



The Bedser Twins. Eric is at left. 


short time unless the English selec¬ 
tors can find the men to Uft some of 
the burden from him.” 

Of the 1950-51 tour in Australia, 
O’Reilly wrote; “The outstanding 
bowler on either side throughout the 
Tests was Alec Bedser, who put up 
the best Test performances of his 
career,.. .and specialised in bowling 
a well-directed in-swinger. This stock 
ball of his was the one with which he 
teased the life out of the Australian 
left-handers, Morris and Harvey, and 
also stood him in good stead in coping 
with the youthful Archer who dearly 
loved to turn a ball to fine leg. To 
supply variation to the in-swinger, 
Bedser had the best ball in the game 
at his command. He was, even at his 
pace, able to bring the ball In from 
the right hander’s legs, off the pitch, 
to make the batsman chary about 
playing to the pitch of the ball at any 
time.** 

Finally: “Bedser possesses batting 
ability far above the standard expect¬ 
'd ' bowler of his attainment*. 
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No more than five of* the tourists had 
better batting ability than Bedser. I 
am certain that bad he been sent In 
early in the batting list throughout 
the tour, he would have been one of 
the most successful of the disappoint¬ 
ing batting array,” 

Glorious Action 

A man can’t be expected to go in 
first, as Bedser had to. and .then bowl 
medium-fast all day, without cracking 
under the strain. The English captain 
had to decide whether he wanted a 
sound opening bat, or a superlative 
bowler with the new ball, for the 
only others he had were Bailey, 
Wright and himself. Close. John Warr, 
Eric Hollies and Bob Berry were 
utter failures, and Bailey not quite 
the force he became. 

Of Bedser’s greatness there is no 
doubt. Bradman, the greatest scoring 
machine of ail time, says; “There arc 
only two of my time who merit dis¬ 
cussion in the No. 1 place (where 
medium-fast bowlers were concerned) 
Maurice Tate and Alec Bedser. If we 
take figures to decide the Issue, then 
Tate stands supreme. He had a glori¬ 
ous action—in fact his shoulder swing 
was so perfect that it should lie used 
as a film example for all young 
bowlers to see. 

“Alec Bedser is a similar type of 
bowler. There is about the same pace, 
although Bedser has a slightly higher 
delivery which assists him getting 
lift. 

“It was this particular ball of his 
which always worried me and which 
beat so many batsmen. There Is no 
doubt that I found Bedser harder to 
play (especially in England in 1948) 
than Tate, But my own advancing 
years doubtless caused my reactions 
to be slower. 

Wonderful Ball! 

“Although Big Alec was a little 
faster than Geary (of Leicestershire) 
he consistently cut that ball across 
from leg to off. All batsmen of his 
period learnt to dread that wonderful 
ball.... it brought Bedser a host of 
wickets and the number of times he 
just missed the stumps with it was 
legion. At Adelaide in the Fourth Test 
in 1947 he bowled me neck and crop 
with one of them. This particular ball 
dipped in from the offside and 1 had 
to go back with it to defend my leg 
stump, only to see.it whip back and 
take the off. I still think it was the 
best ball ever bowled to me. When 
they come at that speed, leg cutters 
are virtually unplayable, and I think 
Alec Bedser was the greatest expo¬ 
nent of the ball.” 

Incidentally, we talk about Bedser 
as being fast-medium and it would 
be well to understand that since Ban¬ 
ner jee’s day, there has been no one 
in India or Pakistan, who bowled as 
fast. Occasionally he whipped down 
a really fast* one. 

Higher praise than Bradman’s, no 
bowler can expect. Alec Bedser never, 
topped the averages; he didn’t take 
most wickets in any season; but no 
one of his type, in his time, can com¬ 
pare with hlmj and 'Only one other 
in the lastfBO years. He will also be 
remembered for his generous and 
gentlemanly behaviour to opponents 
•tall ttmti' 
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P G Srthi, a lon,^ hitler \>mt‘ 
homo first in the Indian Opt*i ;nh 
championship played ovvi Hit superb 
Course >f H\e UoyjI (‘.alouit^ Golf 
€Jub, 

Sethi. wlitM’ form had boon rather 
erratic. picked a wpndct fu! moment 
to strike Ujo bait lru! rf Hud *i1 re¬ 
sulted in In,, pi a vmg four tirmen- 
<tnu;;h con-nstunt rounds ol gob to 
become the first Indian and nmatoiu 
to unit the rhimipionshii: A belter 

stioke plover than a match player. 
Sethi, with a rirrn suing, patterned 
along the lnu”> of Mohinder Lai, \mv 
not at ad rubied during the three day 
championship He jumped into the 
lead from the first day and stayed 
there till the end, returning t^e su¬ 
perlative scores of 68. 68, '«'•*, 72 for 
an aggregate of 202. Such deviating 
golf did Sethi play that he left a 
strong field of professional interna¬ 
tionals far behind. The closest to him 
at the end of it, All was the British 


pi op-SMonal Guy Wolstenholme uith 
2B9--seven strokes behind. 

Vastly-improved Player 

In the past Sethi has been a victim 
of his own failing, which was his ten¬ 
dency to 1 um‘ concentration, Then, 
too, his putting on the? greens had not 
always been consistent. Bui in this 
championship, Sethi was a new man. 
His concentration never wavered and 
his putting was vastly improved in 
accuracy and consistency. 

A possible reason for this is that 
to-day hr* has a little more time for 
golf having left the Arrny, And, how 
well his practice sessions have paid 
off with this superb victory over welL 
known golfers as Wolstenholme, Pe- 
icr Thomson, Angel Miguel and 
Tomoo Ishii—four tough and seasoned 
•professionals! 

From the beginning Sethi made it 
known that he was going to be an ex¬ 
ceptionally hard man to beat when 
«m the first day he equalled his bwr* 


A LONG 
HITTER 
COMES 
HOME! 


By HUGH SWEENEY 


P. G. Sethi, the first Indian and 
amateur to claim the Indian Open 
qolf championship fitm c strong 
foreign challenge 


course record of 68. This earned him 
a une-stroke lead over Wolstenholme, 
with Thomson hovering over the 
scene with a 74. Thomson, a copy¬ 
book golfer, shot a 68 on the second 
day but Sethi did likewise and push¬ 
ed his lead to five strokes, with Wol¬ 
stenholme still his nearest rival* 

Mounting Tension 

So on the first two days the course 
record had been close to being lower¬ 
ed. The man who should have done 
it was Sethi. But he threw away his 
best chances by missing a 2-ft. putt 
(on the second day) on the 17th, the 
ball actually lipped the cup and after 
playing an iron under the trees to the 
left of the 18th to reach the edge of 
the green he ended up with a 5 by 
missing a 3-ft. putt. 

Thus did the course record stay in¬ 
tact and tension mounted on the final 
day, with the pressure truly on for 
the last two rounds. At the end of the 
third round Thomson with a 72 had 
recovered two of the six strokes he 
was in arrears and had drawn level 
with Wolstenholme, who had carded 
a 73. 

It was in the early part of the four¬ 
th and final round that Thomson made 
a great bid to overhaul Sethi. Playing 
devastating golf, he came with a 
stroke of Sethi, who still led the 
field. But here unaccountably the title 
holder (Thomson) made one error 
after another and, at the end of nine 
holes Sethi, consistent as ever, was 
ahead again by three strokes. 

Surprising Action 

Thomson fell away because he got 
into trouble on 8th and 7th holes. He 
ruined his own chances of finishing 
second when at the short 18th on his 
homeward journey he grounded his 
club in a haaard and had to add two 
shots tqjda fNta. 
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The Aubtfaiion professional Pefi r 
Thomson (holder) who finished third 
this year 


blew up hi* (hanccs and was a sur¬ 
prising action by a professional 

Wolstenholme carded 75 on the final 
round to finish a stroke ahead of 

Thomson who had an aggregate of 

290 Close behind was the Spanish 
professional, Angel Miguel, who like 
the Japanese professional Tomoo 
I‘'hu diove super blv throughout tht 
Championship But both hod no are 
wer to the hazards and Miguel wa*> 
weak in bunker play Tshn was gtn- 
uous to applause but a paradox on tht 
greens, sinking some extranrdinais 
20-yard putts, missing easy ones 

All the professionals must have 
found the playing conditions superb 
The championship course looked easy 
with wide fairways but the contours 
on the majority of the greens must 
have been a bugbear to those who 
had temporarily lost their putting 
touch 

For Play Abroad 

Towards the end Sethi did shou 
signs of physical strain evident from 
the fact that over the last nine holts 
Wolstenholme consistently outdrove 
Sethi, whereas in the earlier lound 
it had been the opposite wav around 
Such a triumph fur Sethi is worth- 
* while giving him the oppoxtumfy to 
test himself against some of thf 
world’s leading amateurs in interna¬ 
tional competition this season Let’^ 
hope there is a move to send him 
abroad this season it is not enough to 
confine his international experience 
to the Eisenhower Cup 

And, finally a salute to the grand 
old man of Indian $olf, i. & Malik 
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tough rounds In a most commendable 
manner with a total score of 322 
The scores: 

P. O Sethi 68, 68, 74, 72=282, Guy 
Wolstenholme 89, 72. 73, 7S~ 289. Pe¬ 
ter Thomson 74, 68, 72, 76-=-290, An¬ 
gel Miguel 71, 76, 73, 71 = 291; Tomoo 
Ishli 73, 72, 73, 74=292; A S Malik 
72, 76, 76, 78 = 302, Lai Chand 77, 79. 
74, 72=302. Likhichand Sharma 73, 
78, 77, 78=306 Md Hussain 72, 77, 83. 
77 = 309, Patrick Lee 76, 80, 77, 78 

311, R K Pitamber 77. 76, 79, R0 

312. Vlkram Chopra 77, 78, 80 77 

712 Amar Smg’i 81 76 79, 76 .11 • 

Hugh Boyle 75. 74 83. 81 313 Hir i 


Lol 76, 75, 84. 78 313, Jolu 75 83 78 
77-< 313, Lai Sariar 77 74 81, 84 r 314, 
Rudu Vain 80 78, ,'fi 70 -315, Davit* 
Mdls 78 77, 84, 76*315, Stmdi Lai 75. 
79, 79, 83*316, C W H Scmfe 79, 76, 
78, 85 w 3i8, Giyn Jonfs 77, 83 78, 80 
318, Aahnk Mehra 77, 83 79 79*318 
S S Malik 81, 78. 82 77 318 Charari 
Singh B8, 76, 79, 75^318, Surwider 
Lall 81, 76, 81, SI *-319 J A H.ird 
wick 82, 78, 78, 82 '320, I s Malik 
77, 78, 83, 84'- 722 J I( Forman 81 
70, 82 82'-323; b Abrethf 78 61 «4 
83 329, Loganathun 81, 83 84 81 
Moor Mohammed $1 83 8~ u 
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The captain of the Amritsar team, receiving the trophy, 


r KING a short holiday from the 
plough, about 50,000 farmers, 
their wives and children wended their 
way to the far-hung Ghoman village 
in Gurdaspur district to witness the 
four-day Punjab Panchayat tourna¬ 
ments. Clad in multi-coloured dres¬ 
ses and using all possible means of 
transport—horses, bullock-carts, ca¬ 
mels, cycles and buses-—they came 
singing and dancing to witness the 
performances of 1,200 athletes, play¬ 
ers and wrestlers, representing the 
cream of rural youth of 17 districts. 
The rich and varied fare, provided 
through the efforts of the State Sports 
Department, included competitions m 


athletics, hockey, volleyball football, 
basketball, kabaddi, weightlifting, kho 
kno and tug-of-war. The participation 
of about 200 girls lent further charm 
to the colourful programme. 

For four days the competitors vied 
with one another for top honours and 
some excellent performances were re¬ 
corded. Jullundur District claimed the 
over-all trophy being winners in ath¬ 
letics, volleyball „ and kho kho for 
women and football for men, and run¬ 
ners-up in hockey for men and wo¬ 
men. Mr. Prabodh Chandra, Sports' 
Minister, declared the mefct $>pen. The 
Director of Panchayat* Kanwar Mo- 
hinder Singh Bedi, took .salute at 


ihe march-past on the closing ik,y 
and the Directm of Sports, Mr Kul- 
want Singh, awarded the trophies 

The high standard of organisation 
and efficiency reached m the holding 
of the tournament* is not a fluke. It 
i$ the result of sustained effort 
spread over several years. It was in 
the eaily fur lies that the Pancnayat 
Department of United Punjab ini hat¬ 
ed a move to organise Panchayat tour- 
naments at various levels m the State 
but it was not till 1056 that the first 
State Panchayat tournaments were or¬ 
ganised. Since then they have become 
a regular feature. The tournaments 
got a further fillip in 1961 when the 
physical wing of the Panchayat De¬ 
partment was merged with the Sports 
Department. The joint efforts of these 
departments have thus given an op¬ 
portunity to the youth of rural area- 
to meet every year at the Block, Dis¬ 
trict and State levels. 

The most outstanding achievement 
of the meet was by tall and well-built 
Paiween Kumar of Amritsar who 
claimed three medals-in the discus 
shot and hammer throw, Jarnait 
Singh (Ludhiana) and Harminder 
Smgh of Ferozepur scored a double 
each. Jamail Singh won the 800 And 
L500 metres and Harminder came on 
top in the 200 artd4O0 . 
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All rounder Asad Qa$im, who 
helped Ewing Christian Col¬ 
lege, Allahabad, win the Alla 
habad 'Varsity cricket cham¬ 
pionship 


A GREAT all-round performance 
by U.P’s Ranji Trophy player, 
tall and athletic Asad Qasim, who 
hit up a sparkling 110 and bagged 
10 wickets for 77, enabled Ewing 
Christum College, to lift the Allaha¬ 
bad University Inter-Unit, cricket 
championship for the first time in 
its history, in the final they troun¬ 
ced the Di. A, N Jha Hostel by 
103 runs. 

Asad Qasim, batting right-handed 
and bowling left-handed, is now one 
of the finest ail-rounders in U.P. at 
present, A champion athlete, a 
good goalkeeper both in hockey and 
football, he is equally good in vol¬ 
leyball and basketball. He is known 
for his rocket-like smashes in vol¬ 
leyball. But Asad generally concen¬ 
trates on cricket and athletics. 


ASAD 

QASIM'S 

FEAT 

By OUR CORRESPONDENT 


In the Allahabad senior division 
cricket league he holds the record 
of ten wickets in an innings against 
YMCA for Government Intermediate 
College. Asad has been batting and 
bowling consistently well this sea¬ 
son. Recently in the North Zone In¬ 
ter-University cricket tournament 
at Ujjam playing for Allahabad, 
he bagged eight wickets for 35 runs 
in 30.3 overs 13 being maidens in 
the first innings against Jabalpur. 
Altogether he bagged 24 wickets in 
three matches against Kurukshetra, 
Jabalpur and Punjab for 196 runs 
in 130.5 overs of which 49 were mai¬ 
dens. His figures were 9.16 runs per 
wicket. 

Batting first, Ewing Christian Col¬ 
lege were all out for 132 runs after 
being 76 for two at one stage. Jo- 
gesh Chandra Verma, opener (30) 
and Ibrahim (30) were the top-sco¬ 
rers. Barkat All took six for 31. The 
Dr. Amamath Jha Hostel also far¬ 
ed none too well and were dismiss¬ 
ed for 110 runs only. K. C. Shuk- 
la (33) and skipper Awies Hashmi 
(44) were the chief run-getters. 


Asad Qasim bagged three for 3? 
<vhile Akhtar Zamir look five for 16. 

In their second innings, E.C. Col¬ 
lege were in a sorry plight with 62 
for 7 but a great 8th wicket stand 
of 123 runs between Asad Qasim 
and Aslam Kabir (21) helped them 
pile up 193 runs. Asad Qasim batt¬ 
ed with powerful strokes all round 
the wicket for his U0. Awies Hash- 
mi, A.N.J. skipper, with his right- 
arm outswingers took six for 81. 
Dr. A. N. Jha who overnight were 
37 for one wicket, were all out for 
112 runs. Opener Yahia Qasim bat¬ 
ted steadily for his 55. Awies Hash- 
mi hit up 25 which included four 
fours. Asad Qasim took seven for 
40. Gopal Das also bowled well to 
bag three for 48. 

Earlier, in the semi-final, Ewing 
Christian College defeated the hold¬ 
ers, Holland Hail, in a low scoring 
match by 19 runs, 

E. C College were all out for 78, 
Yusuf with 27 being the top-scorer. 
P. K. Jauhuri took five for 36 and 
J. N. Tewari four for 34. Holland 
Hall replied with 59 (Asad Qasim 
four for 22, Gopal Das four for 33). 

• • e t 

Bengal Engineering Group, Bopr- 
kie, won the All India C.B. Gupta 
basketball championship of Luck¬ 
now defeating the Southern Railway 
in the final by 69 points to 49, Cham- 
kaur Singh (18), Ajmer Singh (22) 
and Hari Dutt (14) were the top- 
scorers for the winners. Narasimha- 
rajan was the top-scorer for the 
Southern Railway with 16 points 
Meenakshisundaram was the next 
best with 14 

Hari Dutt (B.E G.) and Narasim- 
harajan (S.R.) were the top-scorers 
of the tournament each with 89 
points. The latter, however, return¬ 
ed a better average of 29.66 points 
per match. Chamkaur Singh scored 
75 points. Earlier. B E.G,, Roor- 
T e ’ beaten City Old Boys. Hy¬ 
derabad 64-55,, 



The Ewmg Christian College cricket team. 
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Bengal Engineering Group, Koor 
kie, also won the Padmanabhan 
provincial basketball championship 
defeating Lucknow University tn 
the final 111-51 At half-time, the 
winners led 40-13 Hari Dutta <39 1 
Chamkaur Singh (36) and Dinanath 
(23) were the top-scorers for them 
T K Kanchan (18) and Tavvab 
Khan (13) scored most of the losers 

Lata Pande and Jayasrc Nobis 
of Loreto House Calcutta, helped 
their side retain the Northern India 
women’s basketball championship of 
Lucknow m an all-Calcutta final for 
the second year in a row In the 
final they beat Rakhi Sanga 40-27 
Lata Pande (14) and Jayasrc Nobis 
(10) were the top-scorers for the 
winners Roma Bose t< Ilectcd *20 
points for the losers 

Loreto House, Calcutta scorid a 
very thrilling 39-36 win ovei Alla 
habad District m the last minute 
of the extra penod after trilling 
10-17 at half time Ihe Lusehiu 
Sisters, Qeeme and Sushilu and 
skipper Sabita Bhattacharva were 
outstanding for the Allahabad 
team For the winners Sudha Seth 
Lata Pande and Jayasrc Nobis put 
up an impressive display. 
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NEWS 


COUIP SI BAD HEWS \ 


Vour daily newspaper is a pirl of jour 
life. Has it e\er occurred to vou that 
one da> jou may hasc to go without it! 

Ncwspimt shoitage lias i eat lied serious 
propoi lions Unless a radical teviston in the 
policy of new spnnt allocation is mads 
newspapers will find it difficult to ensure 
continuity of publication 


you MOV 


that while many other products with small and laigc imported <mitcnJs arc 
freely available, drastic controls and cuts arc imposed on newsprint 

^ that circulations have not been able to keep paiL with dtnnnd is quotas 

W of newsprint are frozen at 1957 page level and 1961 62 ciruil itions 

that With pages already cut to the barest minimum, any further ridu’tmn 
|k | n eta to meet Increased demind will not onl) ritpriu the jrtgdtrs of 
valuable hews but also affect newspaper eronoim 

Hibsa and other factors, could force a close-down of sour dmlv piper unltw the pi»li<v and ton 
troll in mpect of newsprint Import art «pctdil> monvdcicd in tho lipht of priMnl d.n loodltmtu K li 
to itiff l-r 1 * to Hi. 2 £ crores more for additional newsprint, from cuhunge rnourtts, rnpu 

fundi and AID nnd other mhikh 1 

Issued by THE INDIAN A FASTFRN Nrv>SPAPfR SOdFTV_ 
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THE LATEST IN 
TOOTH PASTE 



WITH ' 

HEXAGHLOROPHENE 


For complete, lasting dental 
hygiene you can trust Epic. Its 
HEXACHLOROPHENE-Charged 
foam destroys bacteria while 
it cleans and whitens your 
teeth—leaving your mouth icy 
fresh the whole day through. 

o>p 

ORIENT PHARMA 
PRIVATE LTD, MADRAS 43 
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MAR. 19, 1965, 

LANCE 

GIBBS 

*]*ALL and lanky Lance 
Gibbs Is an off* 
Spinner of great penetra¬ 
tive ability. He perform¬ 
ed a hat-trick ogamst 
Australia and played a 
big part In West Indies' 
dominance In Test cri¬ 
cket* 
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L AK *tnm MAHAPEVAN of Mad¬ 
ras wan thiee titles m the My- 
»oie State Silver Jubilee Open Unm* 
thump ion ships at tfa« Bowrmg Insti¬ 
tute t ourts Bangalore Shyam Mino¬ 
lta of Bombay took the men's Mnglt* 
title healing B H Kripanidhi m tht 
final The match lasted nearly I 
hours, the last set going to 20 jo»m* 
befoie Kripanidhi was beaten 1 
ah mi tv al Shasikala in tb* final afUr 
26 gomes were played (11-0, 6-0) H 
was a battle of wits in whuh no 
quarter was asked and none given 
Lakshmi emerged winner due to her 
superior stamina ami powerful dnv 
es The next day partnering Mrs Si- 
denur she won thi wormn’x doubles 
rather canly and crowned htr achie¬ 
vement winning tht mixed double* 
In partnership with V K Parthu r n- 
ruthy It wa no wonder she was all 

Women s singles finalists Shasikala 
(runner up) and Lokshmi Mahcdrvon 
r ght winner) The latter claimed 
three title* 


A ' 



Lakshmi Mahadevan Excels 


smile* when she came up to receive 
trophy alter trophy from the hands 
Of Miss Woudbridge the veteran 
player of Mysore Mr Nijalmgnppa, 
the Chu f Munster of Mysore who 
preaded and was scheduled to dis¬ 
tribute the trophy called on Miss 
Woodbndge, the oldest player pre¬ 
sent and honouied her by asking her 
to give away the trophies This ges¬ 
ture wa* warmly applauded 

The display of India’s topmost ju¬ 
nior plavtr Baiaram, warmed the 
hearts of everyone He easily got tht 
better of the Mysore Junior cham¬ 



pion Y N Sfichidananda B K Kn- 
pampathy was yet another popular 
winner in the veteran* ’ singles Ht 
be at G S C hetan in straight sets 
0-3 b 4 

A powerful service, superb judg¬ 
ment and excellent courtcraft helped 
Shyam Minotra to get the better of 
Kripanidhi in the finaJ of the open 
singles Having taken the first two 
sets at 6 I and 6-3 Shyam took things 
a bit easy which enabled Kripanidhi 
to win the 3rd set, but Minotra had 
to urc all his ••kill and spetd to win 
the match at the end of 20 games in 


Kripanidhi (runner up) 
and Shyam Minotra (win 
net) who contested the 
men’s singles final 


By M G VF JA YASARATIIS 

the 4th set Kripanidhi was seen im¬ 
proving as the game advanced and 
had an easy answer to the bustling 
tactics of the Bombay player who, 
time and again, used to rush to the 
net to finish leturns It was only in 
the 4th set that the Mysore player 
was able to control his drives down 
the line and hod the champion at sea 
with his passing shots Whtn at the 
end of 14 games, 7-all, both were 
guilty of errors and the player who 
committed the least number of mis¬ 
takes eventually took the get But the 
big crowd gave Kripanidhi a big hand 
at the end of the match 
The singles final in the women’s 
section between Lakshmi Mahade¬ 
van and Miss Shasikala lasted a lit¬ 
tle over an hour and only the for¬ 
mer’s greater power and stamina had 
a say in the result Shasikala start* a 







off in great style and took a 2-0 lead about the court freely but that should were impressive. All those who saw 
in the first set. It was here that Lak- not detract from the victory Lakshmi them play were full of praise for 
shmi took command and forged ahead and Parthasarathy achieved. Rukmini their concentration, fluency of stroldk 
with neat drives on the flanks and Koda Goda, Ceylon’s No, 1, partiei- play* good service and agility on tjH ;; 
was leading 5*3, but Shasikala put pated in this year’s championship -court^jt the feet remains that tJ#Jr \ 
up a tremendous effort to level up and made an impressive debut after look VMflp'ihin and delicate. Balaram ; 
5-all, This ding-dong battle went on her creditable displays in North In- ha&th«M|kings of a champion in the : 
to 9 games all. At this stage it could dia. nMgfemft-e, so also Sachidananda 

be seen that Shasikala was visibly Of the junior players who figured anenijktaerjcu. It takes time to make 
tired and Lakshmi won her service in the championship Balaram of Delhi champifcs and the State Sports 
and broke through her opponent’s Sachidananda* of Mysore, Subir Mu- Councils should step in and help 

kherjei» of Bengal and N. R. Srinivas these boys. ! 


was too tired to put up any resistance 
and succumbed without claiming 
even a single game. 

# 

Partnering Mrs, Sidenur the next 
day Lakshmi won the women’s dou¬ 
bles championship also. They beat 
Mrs, Shanta Mallappa and Miss Sha¬ 
sikala. There was no doubt about the 
superiority of the winners even 
though Mrs. Mallappa and Shasikala 
put up a stiff resistance early in the 
match. 

With Parthasarathy as her partner 
Lakshmi went on to win her third 
title. They beat Minotra and Miss 
Punjabi id the final. It must be ad¬ 
mitted that Minotra, who had , a 
£5 sprained ^ ankle! was unable to move 

.t *' -in' y „ .. 



to win the set after w /:gaxnes were 
played. In the Second iat JLAksftrm 
put more pressure but poor SnasiKala 





Bread and Amul Sutter and sandwiches with Amul Pure fresh cream Amul Butter is dairy churned 
Butter are one of the most nourishing and tasty into golden yellow butter slabs in just five hours 
ways in which you can give your family the good- frorrumilk pail to butter packet—retaining all the 
ness of energy-giving Sunshine Vitamins A A D. freshness so good for you. 
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ANAND AMIRTHARAJ 

WINS TWO TITLES 


By K. S. NARASIMIIAN 


A NAND AMIHTHARAJ, the 13- 
year-old lad of Don Bosco School 
dominated the boys 1 events in the 
Mandavelhpakkam Ladies Club’s 
annual tournament winning both 
singles, for juniors under 15 and 
under 18 He and his younger bro¬ 
ther, Vijay, had to give a walk¬ 
over in the semi-final m doubles os 
Anand had to proceed to Poona for 
the Inter-Associatxon championship. 
Kamaladevi won the non-medallists* 
women's singles while Miss Laksh- 
mi Hamanathan and Jansi Aiana 
cl aimed the paired event 

The Mandavelhpakkam Ladies' 
Club, rendering excellent sex vice for 
the development of tennis among 


boys. girls women players could 
be picked up for inUnwve coaching 
by the State Association I have sug 
gested moie than once that regional 
coaching will help youngsters a lot, 
as most of them could save the time 
and energy spent in concentrating 
on the* Association's courts on the 
Island ground where icgulai coach 
mg is now pioceedmg T A Hama 
Kao, the official coach, could do 
well tram picked pupils at the Man¬ 
davellipakkam Club a few sessions 
pei week This is bound to yield 
good results 

The large number of entries in 
the club’s tournament is highly en¬ 
couraging The boys' singles for 


turn* m allowing the ball h» tome 
low) More than any thirty ebc, his 
calm Umpet ament helps him a lot. 
Essaying on the All-India mcud he 
has already won the undei 15 titles 
in the 11 P championships and All- 
Jndia hoid couit tournov m Hydera¬ 
bad and done will m the undei 18 
class too beating S Mukiierjee, 
Bengal s No J junior twice as also 
C U K Bhoopatln, his senior col¬ 
league m the Madras junior Squad, 
Anund has a good fututc l efore him 
and, with improvement, should 
make a mark ue long tn the higher 
grade. 

In winning the Manduvolhpak- 
kom under 18 event foi the H Mib- 
baroyan tiophy, lie cointdcd nt Iv 
seven games in foui in debt with 
out dropping a set In the semi¬ 
final he deleated T T ,T iganiiu- 
than, the holder The well built Ja 
gannathan diove well on the fo/t 
hand, but his lift of the jacket for 
set vice and fur seivue return was 
defcclivc With improvement here, 
he should be abJe to utilise his 
strokes to better effect lie *took 
two games m the first set but none 
m the second In the other semi¬ 
final Sai Shankai exhibited good 
all-round stroke's to defeat Anand 
Hangarajan The latter drove very 
well on the forehand but should 
improve his service The final was 
too one-sided with Anand Amirtha 
raj finishing off Shankai m 20 nit 
nutes conceding not a single game. 

In the under 15 event Amjithnraj 
beat Gopulan m the final 6-0, 6-1 
The latter showed good promise. 
Vijay Armrtharaj opened well with 
a cieditable win over Gunasekhar 
after losing the fhst 3 d, but lost m 
the semi-final to Gopal at 6-7, 3-6. 
The gonerul standard in boih the 
boys’ events was quite good but it 
was obvious that most of the play¬ 
ers required propel coaching, 
though their keenness was praise¬ 
worthy. 

Kamaladevi deserves warm 
praise for annexing the non-win¬ 
ners’ event among women For her 
age, the winner displayed remark¬ 
able agility, utilising well a hard 
service, powerful forehand, effec* 
tive backhand and good net game. 
She beat in the final Miss Lakshmi 
Hamanathan (sister of the Asian 
champion. H. Krlshnan) who is 
studying in Stella Mans and had 
not yet fully recovered from the 
typhoid fever which prevented her 
partaking in the Int£r-Umversity 

Qontinwd gn next page 



Komaladt'vi winner of the women’s singles in the Mandavellipakkam 

Ladies Club’s annual tennis tournament, being t ongnatulafed by Miss Lakshmi 
Ramanathan, runner-up 


boys and girls as also women in 
the southern region of Madras city, 
by providing playing facilities in the 
morning and evening (with lighted 
courts) have given valuable experi¬ 
ence for youngsters with their 
events for non-winners among wo¬ 
men (senior events will be held at 
the end of the official All-India 
season) boys and girls. The incul¬ 
cation of match-play habit 
among the teen-age set and promi¬ 
sing women pieyers will go a long 
way in spotting talent. The enthu¬ 
siasm of the large number of tiny 
tots of both sexes and young womfa, 
keen to-do good in tennis, was in¬ 
deed a pleasing surprise to me and 
it would ha a good idea il a lew 


those under 18 attracted 28 entries, 
those in the under-15 class were 14. 
boys’ doubles 32, girls eight, girls* 
doubles four, non-wmners r singles 
for women 16, and doubles eight. 
Anand Armrtharaj, went through 
both the boys’ events without drop¬ 
ping a set, A product of the State 
Association's coaching under T. A. 
Hama Kao, Anand who at six caus¬ 
ed a sensation by entering a chess 
tournament and has latterly under¬ 
gone rigorous training m tennis, re¬ 
veals fine proficiency with drives on 
both flanks, clever court-craft and a 
well-controlled service, but lacks 
the very necessary smash (he finish¬ 
es lobbed returns with the slow vol- 
l*y4rive, naturally losing valuable 




lyoi'ino ond K Chifro Melt) bent Gc<tho orvf Bhana to the |unt >r qirl <nm 
finol The former went <n to claim the title 


ANAND AMIRTHARAJ WINS 
TWO TITLES 

Continued trom previous page 

women’s tournament m January 
Lakshmi exhibited pood rwurtoraft 
and n ,i <1 a doublt Tiandt d it linn 
on the backhand eileetivdy with 
down the hn< duves, but was not 
able to mver murt well being ob 
viousl\ tired after the first sit Ka- 
maladevi scored an impressive 0*3 
6*2 victoiv. 

Miss Romannthan did well to 
boat Tisha Parekh m the semi-final 
6*3, 6*0 whih Kamnludevi was fuilv 
extended bv Miss Jansi Aiana, tlu 
Umveisitv tabU tennis and tennis 
stai Jansi lost 0 6, 7 5. 3 0 

In boys’ doubles Anand Ranga 
tajan and Prim Kumar beat T T 
J ignnnathan and Kanganuthun rn 
the final The former recovered 
well in the second •'Ot after being 
down 3 5 to win at 6 6 It was a 
pitv that most plovers m this event 
were playing mostly from the bu >e 
line Anand RangMiajan’s hard 
forehand and Prom Kumar’s 
steadiness earned the dnv Jagan 
nathan made some good placi 
ments and stored often with his 
forehand In thi women’s section. 
Miss Jansi Aiana and Miss Laksh- 
»m Rnmanathan won the final beat¬ 
ing Miss Janakt and Miss Ja>a 
Balasubranumtam m two sets 
Miss Aiana drove well on the fore¬ 
hand and Lakihmi was effective 
with her placements and net-game 

In the girls’ doubles ,t*mi hn d 
>\«>t-na and Chitra beat Goeth < r 


Ith mu 7 6 () h J whih Premil » 

i 1 Ihira beat Giiim tnu Vim il i 
t) J it 1 In the final l>of d.i md 
(Ultra beat Prenula and Than f> 1 
t> 2 

In the gills ingh s* ni fin il 
Geelha hi d hoi na (> J h l md 
( hitr i be it Pianola i> \ is / > 
In the final Geeta be it ( lutr » (, o 
6-J 

• • • 

Gorcfi o WoodrofTe, represented 
b\ b Vishnumohan and C D Gopi 


«wf wwmr 

iiath, retained the State Bank <d 
India txuphy loi doubles for fir ms 
ond services conducted by the 
Madras State Tennis* Association 
beating S E Knshnan and S Lak¬ 
shina nan of Engineering Tools and 
Services in th< final b\ two sets to 
one, 6 6, 6-3 and b-4 The final did 
not reach gioat heights with Vish- 
numohan and partnci carrying the 
day through th< u groatei experi¬ 
ence Vishnumohan served and 
finished well at the net, bul was 
not at his best Gopmalh was 
stend\ Knshnan auved and diove 
hold on the forehand while Laksh- 
manan was effective at the net 

It was regrettable that this open 
i ompehtion for business hou i > 
and services did not arouse as 
much keenness as expected The 
entries were nnl\ Jt and oi them 
>o\eral did not turn up 

V K Parthasarathi and R 
Mainprieo of Hairy’s did well to 
bi at Dasaprakash “A” represented 
by K Ramdas and K Bhagwan 
das Parthasarathi worked h«. rd 
with his sound stroke-play and 
Mainpnce gave good support with 
his steadiness and usi tul lobs The 
parr h si with surprising ease later 
in S K Knshnan ami Lakshmanan 
who proceeded to wui the Pany’s 
trophy for runners-up Tt was sut* 

\ using that Southern RaiUay, with 
good players in then mr) could 
play only one parr and even they 
did not turn up for the semi-final 
against Engineering Tools and Ser¬ 
vices after beating Integral Coach 
Factory in lhi quarter -final. I was 
siuptised that before the tourna¬ 
ment concluded G Palom the 
No l plavii of Railway had pro 
c ceded to Vt/ianagaram for an 
open tournament M b Appa Hao 
and J Prabhakar ol Jayanthi 
Shipping Corporation lost in the 
other semi final to Gordon Wood- 
I uffc 







Relax with 
a glass of 

KISSAN 

SQUASH 

•it's a fruit drink! 



It’s so delicious, so refreshing, so 
wholesome Made from sun-ripened 
fruits...rich in vitamins. Available 
in Orange, Lemon and six other 
varieties. 

The largest selling squashes 
in India 

KISSAN PRODUCTS LIMITED, BANGALORE S 
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ENSIGN 

FULVUEFLEX 

A camera with the most striking advantages of easy 
operation and excellent results at a very moderate 
price. 

I Giant reflex viewfinder; 2. Specially computed fixed-focus 
lens , 3 High impact polystyrene body—virtually unbreakable , 
4 Also at a nominal extra cost, all these useful accessories- (a) 
Fver rt'ady case, (b) Lens hood, (c) Close-up lens wirh hood, 
^d) Yellow Filter with hood, (e) k Synchroflash* flash gun—capacitor 
type, ( f > ’Universal Adaptor 1 for 
Syrichrotlash flash gun, (g) Leather 
case for set of close up lens, filter 
and lens hood. 

Twelve exposures with size 120 film. 


Manufactured by ■ 

ENSIGN INDIA PRIVATE LIMITED, CALCUTTA-1 

Available at all leading photographic stores 
Distributor : 

South Zone P. K Japee A Co , 99. Namiappa Naik Street, Madras - 3. 




(Plus taxes) 

Record your fondest 
memories with 
ENSIGN FULVUEFLEX. 
It*s so easy now ! 
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ATTENTION! CRICKET FANS!! 

OUR NEXT ISSUE will carry 

PICTURES & REVIEW of the First Cricket 
Test at Madras between India and 
New Zealand 

SPECIAL FEATURES: 

Centre page spread of J. R. REID in Colour 
And the beginning of a new series of 
SEQUENCE PICTURES OF REID. 
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Out! 

By J B. JOSEPH 


T HAT Poona was selected as the 
venue for this year's Police 
Games was in itself n tribute to 
the organisational genius of the 
Organising Secretary, Mr. Heb- 
le, a sportsman of repute 
known for his stadium build¬ 
ing and welfare activities. The par¬ 
ticipating teams were comfortably 
lodged at the Special Reserve 
Police Force campus, built by the 
enthusiastic Poona policemen. The 
games were staged at the adjacent 
Army P,T7 Centre. 



Major S$ngh tPunjab) s>een in th* 
v. discus event. 



The conspicuous absentees were the 
Punjab Police in hockey and Andhra 
in football. Both the teams were 
eliminated at the Zonal tournaments 
itself. Hockey provided much ex¬ 
citement and Madhya Pradesh de¬ 
servedly won the title beating Delhi. 
The stock of talented hockey play 
ers are not wanting in the Police 
and in the near future Indian Police 
will be represented in the major 
hockey tournaments. In the replay¬ 
ed football final, Punjab Police beat 
Madras by three goals The show¬ 
ing of Madras against Punjab, one 
of the leading football teams in our 
country, was highly creditable. A 
few days later I had occasion to 
witness the Punjab Policeman play¬ 
ing the redoubtable East Bengal m 
the Rover's Cup quarter-finals. In 
(he replayed match, they lost by a 
solitary goal. The host State domi¬ 
nated the gymnastic events, Jam* 
balkhar of Maharashtra being the 
outstanding gymnast. The contest 
was mainly confined to Maharash¬ 
tra and Delhi. As one Army gym¬ 
nastic* instructor commented, the 
general standard of gymnastics 
among the Policemerr was not to 
the mark. Improvement m standard 
is possible only if the right empha¬ 
sis is given at the Police Training 
Schools. Many of the senior offi¬ 
cers who accompanied the teams, 
impressed by . th$ high ..standard, nf. 


the Army P T. Centre, are fully 
convinced that the Police should 
have their own P T. Centre prima¬ 
rily to ti uin qualified instructors. To 
that extent Heble has succeeded 
by conducting the whole show at 
the Army P.T. Centre. 

The volleyball final provided much 
interest and was won by Andhra. 
Punjab Police put up such a still 
fight that every point waif well 
fought The duel lasting for the full 
five games ended in favour of Andh¬ 
ra. 

The athletics competitions started 
on February 5. Thanks to Jameson 
the rehearsals of the ceremo¬ 
nies were kept to the minimum, a 
distinct deviation from the past. I 
have always felt that undue empha¬ 
sis on ceremonies with repeated re¬ 
hearsals adversely affected the per¬ 
formance of athletes. Athletics has 
become a popular sport among po¬ 
licemen and it is gratifying to see 
many of them in track suits and 
athletics shoes, which one never 
could see a few years back. How¬ 
ever, much remains to be done on 
the training side. The number of 
foul starts indicated lack of proper 
training. In many States, distin¬ 
guished athletes of the past have 
been utilised to train their athletes. 
It is no wonder that many Staten 






ment in the performance of their 
athletes. 

While Punjab won the team cham¬ 
pionship in athletics, Gurbachan 
Singh of the Central Reserve Police 
won the Union Home Minister’s me¬ 
dal for the fifth consecutive year. 
He won with ease his favourite 
events 110 metres hurdles, long 
jump and high jump and came se¬ 
cond in the 200 metres with a com¬ 
mendable effort, setting up new re¬ 
cords in 110 metres hurdles and long 
jump. Victory and success have 
made this Police athlete great but 
his humility has made him popular. 
On and off the field he is no doubt 
a source of inspiration for thous¬ 
ands of promising sportsmen. 

The sprint king, Nagabhushanam 
dominated his events by winning 
the three sprints in one afternoon. 
The fastest policeman with a fine 
burst of speed, he overtook Gane- 
san of Madras, a promising sprin¬ 
ter, at the seventieth metre, to win 
the 100 metres in 10.6 secs. 0.1 sec. 
off the Police and National record 
The final of the 200 metre provided 
a beautiful race. Gurbachan Singh 
had an initial lead over Nagabhu¬ 
shanam. As they rounded the turn. 
Gurbachan was leading by o slight 
margin When they entered the 
straight, the highly excited crowd 
watched a rare treat, the runners 
running neck to neck With a power¬ 
ful drive Nagabhushanam hit the 
tape in 21.5 secs, bettering his re¬ 
cord by 0.3 secs Gurbachan on the 
outer lane, was clocked 21.6 secs 
Later, Nagabhushanam won the 400 
metres with considerable ease. 

Rajasthan’s Hazari Ham main¬ 
tained his edge over others in the 
middle distance, winning the 800 
and 1500 metres. Nawab Singh of 
Punjab had a fine double in the 
3000 metres steeplechase and 5000 
metres. In the 10,000 metres, Pun 
jab’s Nawab Singh and Didar Singh, 
staying quite close, from the back 
stretch of the last lap charged 
down to the homestretch. In a keen 
tussle Didar Singh hit the tape first. 
In the longer distances one still saw 




who came in that order. 


Pande (U.P.) winning the pole vault 

Royappan of Madras participating 
This one-time Police record holder 
in the longer distances, perhaps the 
only one competitor who had taken 
part in all the fourteen Police meets, 
finished a commendable third in the 
3000 metres steeplechase and fifth 
in the 5,000 metres, 

Punjab Policemen with their supe¬ 
rior ability dominated the throwing 
events, all of which they won. 
Young and hefty Gurdip Singh is 
full of promise. The pole-vault, as 
usual, was most spectacular. The 
existing record-holder Ajaib Singh 
of Punjab was almost a casualty 
when he kicked the bar twice at 3.25 
metres. However, the event was won 
by Pande of U.P., pushing the re¬ 
cord holder to second place. The 
performance of Pande deserves 
praise considering the fact that he 
participated in this event aftei 
competing in the decathlon, a rare 
feat. In the decathlon, he finished a 
close second. U.P.. like Punjab, 
have taken to promoting sports as a 
business and it is no surprise their 
athletes put up a splendid show. 



Presided over by the Governor of 
Maharashtra, Dr. P V. Cherian, the 
meet concluded on February 7, 
Each Police Meet appears to 'sur¬ 
pass the previous one, both in qua¬ 
lity of performance and organisa¬ 
tion. However, much more remains 
to be done. As Mr. Heble has writ¬ 
ten in his thought-provoking article 
m the souvenir; “Not the least, the 
Police Force must provide the right 
conditions for sportsmen to thrive. 
Such conditions are not created by 
merely providing them with special 
diet, kit and equipment, and 
making com/nendablc entries about 
their sporting prowess in their 
service records! Even within 
the limitations of the exist¬ 
ing pay scales, it should be pos¬ 
sible to attract promising sportsmen 
to the Police by offering higher 
starting salaries and providing en¬ 
couragement and incentive to serv¬ 
ing sportsmen to remain in service 
by giving them accelerated promo-, 
lions’** ^ - . ■ , 
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Chess 


By LEONARD BARDEN 


RUSSO-AMERICAN 

S between players representing I \f \ I WrE ^ 

Soviet Union and the United JL^,JL ▼ Xl-JUlm, M. 


- ■ -» between players representing 

” i Soviet Union and the United 
Stt»U at interrjsittdnal events are al- 
Wi' bitterly contested. Aside from the 
oh .-.os political undertones in these 
t .tunters, the Americans have many 
; •• young players who are eagerly 
- n.illcnging the Russian world supre¬ 
macy in chess. 

The recent international tournament 
at Buenos Aires. Argentina, proved an 
interesting case of this national rivalry. 
Although Petrosian, the world cham¬ 
pion, and Kcres carried oft the top 
o : 4 Cts for the Soviet Union, their clos- 
i it rival throughout the event was the 
American Robert Byrne. Byrne showed 
Inspired form and, playing the best 
,ihesh at hiK cuieer. captured third place 
,^<md an international grandmaster title. 

Byrne’s game with Petrosian, the Ame- 
. ricaiVs only defeat, was published in 
these columns on September 2B* Pre¬ 
vious \\ Keros had been orv the brink of 
defeat against the New Yorker. Here is 
the* gmme. with the comments based on 
those by Kcres in the German maga¬ 
zine .Schaeh-Kcho. 

Game No. 364 

Buenos Aires, 1964. 

White: P. Keres (Soviet Union). 

Black- H. Byrne (United States)* 

1 PK4.PK3; 2.PQ4.PQ4; 3.NQ2.NQBH; 
4.KNB3.NB3; 5.PK5.NQ2; 6NN33K2; 7. 
PQB4(a),FB3; B.BPxPJCPxP; 9.BQN5, 
00: 10. OO.PxP; ll.BxN>xB; 12PxP, 
NN3; l3.QQ4?(b),QKi; 34;KR1 ?(c), (see 
first diagram below). QR4?(d); 15.NN1, 
NB5: HUBB4?(e),NxNP!; 17.NR5,QN3: 
18.QRBi.PB4!; 19,QxPch,BK3; 20.NB6(f> 
(see second diagram below), QHKl?(g); 
21.NxB.ch.ItxN; 22.QxP,R(K2)B2; 23.BN3, 
NQ(i(h); 24QxRP,NxR; 25.RxN,PB3; 26. 
QR0.BQ4, 27.PB3.PKR4; 28 RKUQK3; 

29PQR4.FN4! (i); 30.BR4 (see third dia¬ 
gram below), RB4' ? (j): 31.QK2,RR1: 32 
QQB2,PxP: 33.BxP,BNG?(k): 34,QQ3, 

RxRP; 35.QQS ch,KR2 (see fourth dia¬ 
gram below); 36BB670), Draw agreed 
<m). 
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(d) Missing the chance of 14*.,J?*B41; 

IS.NxPJftxN!: 16.PxR,QR4; I7.NQ3, 

BKR6; 18NB4,QxF ch; 19KN1,QN5 ch; 
2Q.KR1.BN7 chi and wins. 

(e) Keres again over-finesses. iG.RKl 
is the move to keep a sound position 
for White. 

(f) If the queen retreats, 20 .,,NQ8 
wins the exchange and White is lost; 
so Kcres keeps up the complications. If 
now 20..,,BxQ?; 21.NxB ch and 22. 
N&Q. 

(g) Very strong here is 29 . ..BR3!; 
2LQQ2 and now not 21....NQ6 22.BN31 
but 21.... NB3J 22.RxN (forced), BxR 
and Black’s material advantage wxU 
prove decisive, 

(h) Still winning the exchange, but 

White acquires two pawns in return. 
Byrne remains with the advantage, and 
Keren was now becoming seriously 
short of time. ^ 

<i> This attack should not succeed 
against 30 NK2k but, still short of time, 
Keies makes another error. 

M) Post-mortem analysis showed that 
30., PN5!; 3i.FB4,RxP. r . 32.BxR,RxB 

gives Black a winning attack. 

(k) Now it is Byrne’s turn to over- 

reach himself. 33..,.RxKR; 34-RxR, 

QxR; 35.QN6 ch leads to a draw. 

(l) After being on the brink of de¬ 
feat for so lung and with only seconds 
to reach the time control at move 40, 
Kcres misses the winning chance of 36. 
NR3IJCN3; 37.PB4 and Black cannot de¬ 
fend adequately against the double 
threat of 38-NN5 and 38.RK3, followed 
by RN3 ch. 

(m) For 36... RxB; 87.QxR, QxQ; 

38.PxQ.KN3 leads to a drawn ending. 
An exciting struggle, full of interesting 
tactics - * t Vamp- 


(a) Conventional is 7.BQN5, to which 
Black’s best reply is 7....NtB3)Nl 
avoiding a weakening of the pawn 
front 

(b) Keres wants to avoid the pin.... 
BKN5 and keep the chance to blockade 
the black position by BK3 and NQB5, 
The plan is too ambitious, and better is 
X3.KNQ4. 

(c) This should give Black a great 
advantage; better 14NQ2* 


Problem No. 204 

By K. Fabel. 


»*• m M. m 


. ji. m m 

t^ii' 


White to play and force mate on his 
third move, against any black defence. 

•Solution No 203; 1.QR5, If 1....KQ4: 
2.QB5.KQ5. 3.QQ3, If l....KK5r 2QN4 
ch, KQ4; 3.QQB4. If 1 .. .PK5; 2.QQR5. 
PQ4; 3.QRI. If 1... .PQ4; 2.QR1.PK5; 3- 
QQR1 
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W HERE is Kamala* Everyone at 
home is eng iged m a search 
and nowhere is she found Someone 
peeps mlo a quiet corner where 
normally nobody goes and there 
she is, playing a silent game with 
two of her friends How often do 
we come across *?uch a situation* 
As children grow up, their inte¬ 
rests also change and they begin 
to use their intellectual powers m 
leisure time activities A game 
like checkers, besides offering quiet 
recreation, provides excellent exer¬ 
cise to the mind 

The children of to-day can enjoy 
wholesome recreation only if they 
have learned to include in their 
daily lives activities that are crea¬ 
tive, relaxing and stimulating and 
thus can draw from a fund of re¬ 
creational interests and skills It is 
true that young boys and girls 
learn the traditional and popular 

B nes in a natural way, by watch- 

others. However, the parents 


should be conscious of what is hap 
pemng to their children both at 
home and school The responsibi¬ 
lity lies on them largely, to see 
that they develop interest and skill 
in worthwhile recreational activi¬ 
ties The school and home are the 
two great educational centres for 
children and as such, both should 
be given equal importance School 
facilities and home environments 
do vary While some schools offer 
excellent training undci ideal con¬ 
ditions, others just exist carrying 
on with some sort of routine The 
same comment is applicable to 
homes In the midst of difficulties 
and deficiencies, the basic needs of 
children have to be met Only if 
the parents and teachers evince 
special interest in the mattei, the 
welfare of the younger generation 
will be safeguarded Moreover, 
there is a vital need to integrate 
the experiences of the individual at 
home, school and elsewhere so that 
the total experience will lead to a 
desirable outcome and show profit¬ 
able results. 


It is a known fact that children 
arc more active than adults and 
natuie has gifted them with enthu¬ 
siasm They like to run about and 
play, individually and in groups 
While vigorous activities are good, 
the less active and passive games 
are also equally important A phy¬ 
sical educationist would call it 
“change of pace’'. An youngster who 
has been playing continuously ac¬ 
tive games needs a change and 
such a change is obtained by par¬ 
ticipation in certain mdoor or quiet 
games Often a release even for a 
few minutes from a tiring sport or 
tedious task relaxes a child and 
makes him ready to resume nor¬ 
mal work Children should be free 
to satisfy their personal needs in¬ 
dependently They should, how- 
evei, be taught to use good judg¬ 
ment in such practice so that what¬ 
ever they do will be meaningful and 
wholesome Quiet games are ex¬ 
cellent activities for they invite the 
rich and poor, and offer the same 
fun when it raw* r * when it 
shines. 
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Bridge 


mfm A MeitMn 

By TERENCE REESE 


AT THE WORLD OLYMPIAD 


T HE Israeli team with few oppor¬ 
tunities for international com¬ 
petition, finished exactly half-way 
in the World Olympiad Their high 
I spot was a 5-2 win over Italy. In 
a low scoring match the following 
- hand proved decisive: 

j Dealer East, Love all 

, S Q J 10 7 3 

I H. 8 7 

D, 10 7 2 
C J 10 7 


S 52 
H A 965 
D K.T8 5 3 
CAS 


N 

W F 
S 


S 6 

H Q 10 4 32 
V Q 9 6 4 
C K b 3 


S A K 9 8 4 
H. K J 
D. A 

C Q 9 8 4 2 


With Ellcnbcrg and Ko/eanu 
North South for Israel, thi bidding 
in room 1 went as follows 


South 

West 

Nuith 

East 

— 

— 

— 

No 

is 

2D 

2S 

3D 

4S 

No 

No 

No 


South would have made the con¬ 
tact easily enough against a dia¬ 
mond lead, but West made the 


good choice of the Ace of clubs. 
Receiving encouragement from his 
partner he continued with a second 
club and xufted the third round. 

The declarer had played the 8, 9 
and Queen on these three tricks, and 
perhaps the false cards exercised 
a soporific effect on West. At any 
iate, Signor Homer nodded: instead 
of cashing the Ace of hearts he led 
a diamond, and South was able to 
discard dummy’s hearts on his two 
remaining clubs 

At the other table, with Italy 
North-South, the same contract was 
reached. 


South 

West 

North 

East 

— 

— 

— 

No 

JC 

dble 

25 

3H 

4S 

No 

No 

No 


The opening One Club was con¬ 
ventional North’s jump to Two 
Spades, after the double, was des¬ 
cribed as showing a five-card suit 
with no Ace or King in the hand. 

East led a low heart, the Jack 
was played from dummy, and West 
won with the Ace. The obvious 
switch to C A now defeated the con¬ 
tact 




SPORT & PASTIME Crossword No. 408 


CLUES ACROSS 

1 Like rock as found 
in sen ((8). 5 Cross a 
small street first in 
Kent (6). 9 Declaim* 
madly, yet ftill makes 
points (8) 10 The 

algebra instructor can t 
do without such intel¬ 
lect (6>. 12. One un- 

dre sses turnr round 
and is out to the wot Id 
in no time’ (6) 13 Re¬ 

leases some article - 
keeps quiet about its 
ending (8) 15 High¬ 

way complete with pas¬ 


senger (12) 18 Bevels 
he Id outside the room 
for carlycomcrs? (7-5). 
23 Confident in the 
Bound of a bell though 
there s evidence of neg¬ 
lect in it (8) 24 Fish 

stew’ Sea-rib stew any¬ 
way (6) 26 Get sing¬ 

song going in the inter¬ 
val (6). 27 Hard btuflf 
is taken with a lot of 
water out East (5, 3). 
28 Exclamation to 
deny perhaps in a romp 
(6) 29 Faithful woman 
makes the writer run 
oft and marry (8). 



Solution on pope 54 


CLUES DOWN 

1. Girl died shortly 
after returning to Sus¬ 
sex village (6). 2. Mor¬ 
tified to have the 
French associated with 
Communism (6). 3. 

London walk noted in 
more ways than one 

(7). 4 “What-from 

beauty spring’* (Sa¬ 
muel Johnson) (4). 8 
The hooligan lost a bit, 
so passed (7). 7, Novel 
not translated from 
something else (8) 8 

Little more than a half- 
sister Indeed! Put a 
stop to that' (8). 11. 

Swift creature turns up 
in part of South Africa 

(7). 14. “- of the 

prime That tare each 
other in their slime" 
(Tennyson) (7). 16. 

Flounder like, possibly, 
a bass singing out of 
tune? (8), 17. Tfcke 
away the railway and 
systematic economic ac¬ 
tivity would indeed be 
in turmoil (8), 10. Con¬ 
centrated in the future 
perhaps (7). 20. Bow 

of houses served by a 
caterer (7). 2L Com¬ 
plete failure if put up 
as a small firm (6). 22 
Threaten people with 
one (6). 20. Capital 

sight makes a come¬ 
back. yet gets one 
angry (4). 
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You and Brooke Bond 
can make a great cup 
of coffee together. Taste 
the fresh, full-bodied 
flavour 1 


Brooke 

Bond 

■*. * r eneh coffee 

If 1 * )lrr ult-<| wilh rhtco! • ) 


everywhere 

Brooke 
Bond 
Coffee 

sets the standard 

BROOKE BOND COFFEE fh( c offee to have and to seive . 
with the distinctive full bodied flavour of the choicest coffee 
beans . freshly roasted and ground to perfection Any time «s 
the right time for BROOKE BOND COFFEE -from sun up tu 
sun down Start with BROOKE BONO COFFEE right ^ way . 
and stay with that distinctive full oodied flavour • 
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m*T/> SUBBULA1J3HMI SUBRA- 
ifl MANIAM is a name to conjure 
wi h in the world of stamps* Many 
St^mp collectors all over the world 
ar< either in correspondence with her 
c r have met her, when they came to 
1 dia. 

yet, Mrs Subramaniam, wife of on 
f /fleer of a well-known bank m Bom¬ 
bay, is a typical conservative South 
Indian housewife, who married 
at the age of 11, and went away with 
her husband to Bombay at the age 
of 14 The only daughter (she has 
brothers) of the late Mr Kama&amy 
Jut of Salem, she went to Bombay, 
and started running her home effi¬ 
ciently as most South Indian girls are 
trained to do. 

Subbulakshmi used to sing very 
Well and her parents were very anx- 


Women’s Corner 


s«wr & mfetaau 



Me, Subromonlom welcoming Hie 
qqthenng oi the inauguration of the 
fcxhibition of her collection of 
Stamps at Bombay 


A HOUSEWIFE'S 
HOBBY! 

By RASHMI 


Mr Vijay Merchant has rightly 
said in his inaugural speech “If you 
go through the exhibition, particular¬ 
ly this sports on stamps, exhibition, 
you will be wonder-struck as to how 
so many Stamps on so many sports 
have been covered by so many coun- 
tiies It is a most wonderful thing of 
all that a lady should organise such 
a collection 1 understand this is her 
8th Exhibition I compliment Mrs 


lous to see her flower into a great 
musician In fact, she had given some 
music performances and her most 
memorable one was the one on the 
Swathi Thlrunal Dav at the Jagan- 
nalha Bhaktha 3abha, the platform 
which has launched many a famous 
singer 

But Bombay, and the busy life 
there k< pt her occupied It was in 
1956 that she casually took to col¬ 
lecting stamps as a hobby, since many 
stamps from different parts of the 
world came to her husband’s office 
Soon she became so engiossed in col¬ 
lecting stamps, sorting them, arrang¬ 
ing them thematically, studying about 
the countries they came from and so 
on, that she completely lost interest 
in her music 

Her husband encouraged her m 
this hobby actively, and gave her 
photographs of iatsimiles in stamps 
captions to go with each set of the¬ 
matic stamps and beautiful flies and 
albums to keep them m As they have 
no children, this hobby fills up most 
of her leisure time In fact minute 
study of stamps, their classification, 
and writing suitable headings neatly 
on the files have brought on migra¬ 
ine headache to Mrs SubramamanV 

She spent a lot of money on buy¬ 
ing stamps from dealers in the early 
days but now she gets them from her 
pen friends m foreign countries 1 She 
had studied only up to her eleventh 
year in South India, but to-day due 
to her interest in stamps, she has stu¬ 
died and learnt English Geography, 
History and Snence She has taken 
part in a number of international 
stamp competitions and won certifl- 
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lovakia, Spain and Argentina, which 
countries she hopes to visit some day 
m the near future, on invitation 

The year 1957 was a memorable 
one foi Mrs Subramaniam, as Pan¬ 
dit Jawaharlai Nehru visited her first 
exhibition of stamps in New Delhi 
Sinct then, she has held eight exhi¬ 
bitions of her collections on diffe¬ 
rent themes, like “Writers” on 
stamps Sports on stamps and so on 
For Writers on stamps she collected 
photos of the writers, famous quota¬ 
tions from their writings, and pains¬ 
takingly arranged them alphabetical¬ 
ly and wrote the quotations under the 
stamps Sht works fium 10 am to 
6pm on this all-absorbing hobby of 
hers 

Recently Mrs Subramaniam held 
an exhibition on Sport, on Stamps 
and grouped stamps from different 
countries under different sports like 
cricket boxing football tennis, rid¬ 
ing, rifle shooting, archery, canoeing, 
cycling, diving, ducus, fencing, gym¬ 
nastics, hockey, racing skiing, 
vollevball, polo wrestling, and so on 
Under each group suitable quotations 
by famous players on the spirit of 
sportsmanship and the different 
games have been selected and writ¬ 
ten down, to make the exhibition 
interesting and instructive 

This exhibition was held in Bom¬ 
bay recently unc^r the auspices of 
the Indo-American Society, which 
Mr Vijay Merchant inaugurated All 
the money collected as entrance fee 
is usually donated to good causes by 
her Her ambition is to collect enough 
to be able to donate for a South In- 
4im UmtaA in Bomb** - * * * 


Subbulakshmi Subramaniam on the 
services she has rendered to the 
sports world and I wish that this Ex¬ 
hibition should be displayed in all 
the corners of India, if not through¬ 
out the world ” 

With the growth of science, and ul¬ 
tra modern printing methods, stamps 
come out in variegated hues and 
beauty There is a riot of rich colours 
These tmy messengers of internatio¬ 
nal cultural amity are Ambassadors 
of international integration and they 
have x great message to propagate, 
and airanged accoiding to subjects, 
they serve as audio visual means of 
educating people about the cultural 
aspetls uf the couutnes which issue 
them 

Her collections are very large and 
well acclaimed by experts in the line 
Her way of arranging each stamp and 
illustrating it suitably with a picture 
and a beautiful quotation to go with 
it is considered unique and this idea 
has been well appreciated 

Besides stamp collecting, she has 
other interesting hobbies like toys 
collecting and stuffing birds and in 
her new house in Trombay she hopes 
to display her hobbies well enough 
to attract visitors all the year round 
from India and abroad For, she is 
very fond of entertaining, and feels 
that the world of stamps has not only 
bridged the gap between loneliness 
and the gay outside world, but raised 
her individuality and personality 
from one among the millions of ordi¬ 
nary plodding housewives, to a wo¬ 
man with a well-developed and edu¬ 
cative hobby, with a, massage to the 
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T HERE arc two kinds of swellings 
which cause sufferers a lot of 
needless worry They often nurse 
them for months not daring to get the 
truth about them from their doetm 
Yol both kinds are xemarkably hutm- 
less and one could fairly say that one 
of them, lipoma, or fatty tumoui is 
unlikely to develop into anything of 
importance at all 

It is, therefore, most unfortunate 
that people with lipomas hang on to 
them, secretly, fearing that they have 
got something sinister A lipoma is 
simply a case of getting fat in small 
parcels. It is nothing but a fatty 
tumour and it can occur almost any¬ 
where on the body, though one of the 
moat common places is between the 
shoulder blades No one knows why 
they come. They don’t follow an in¬ 
jury and, as 1 nave said, they grow 
into nothing-except bigger lipomas 
There is no medical or external treat¬ 
ment 

Not Dangerous 

Rubbing a lipoma is about as useful 
as trying to light a lamp-post by rub 
bing it. The only remedy for a fatty 
tumour is to have it removed surgic¬ 
ally This is not a dangeious—or even, 
usually, a useful —operation 1 


A Word With The Doctor-lll 


Don’t Worry 
About A Lipoma ! 


Ou asionally, a lipoma can grow in 
a plate when clothing hti-* caused 
soreness thiough iintion Fm t xatn 
pie one sees a lipoma on tVw top of 
the shoulder of an mvetu.itc biucis- 
wi'dm and hi biuos < mi nudu the 
ikin sore and even hr< alt thiomdi if 
Therefore, if your doetoi s.n<- \ou\t 
got a lipoma—«nd mam <lv usnrnls of 
people have- plea a don 1 do a i o 
many do and woirv about it 

It is pci haps fair to odd that if vou 
are the ptoud pnvoun of a lipoma 
and b* gin to get f,dtei tlien vour fatty 
tumour will gnu in th( general m 
crea c e in ti/e and promimmi 

The other extremely common swell¬ 
ing or hump is the ebacenus tyd It 
is due tc a blockage of sebaceous 
glands in the skin Tlehind this blotk- 
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age llu it up i|mm> of 1 id 

gums ,ki returns ,n t l i < II s 

destrosed i nh»t \ >mili \ m p 
develops \ i takw m mv y i 

to grow In M t The I lumps f ( 
vm he scalp 'Ihiy . 

harmh •> h<p hsewhue but C 
grow e 4 uih hu 

Minor <(\ \tion 

Long before Mu appy Mate Ot 
utTaus is reached p 'nr'bcnu to 
have tlit obnoMou reuu vod 

single ally The oj u f * ,% mmnC 
one' and can he don r a local 

uhacdhc tie U( rasiumd 1 * of these 
M'Uuooie ivsp Uconu . d The 

I'miMii it hminu MMiuuit nd the 
bndN* 1 ’ lciiiYion to dun pt ec so 
picul that a sludilh timdu Mint¬ 
ing willing fnims and cvm illy 
•ome unpleasant mnmv tli gc 
uuptv If \uu ujm lucky that m >c 
tlie end of the lump ioi nr 
nun 1» more usually d heals up ,n 
• tarts tfi m\cII again 

Have a ichrutou' cyst removed if it 
becotnu a nueance, prominent or 
ubjec f t<* these unpleasant eruptions 
Othciuisc after if has been diagnos¬ 
ed forget about it— (To be continu¬ 
ed ) 
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|F i clues not £<< 4&Wh in his- 
Ir t ry as a revolutionary year in 
photf-rraphy, there ate still many 
Imp' vements that are gradually 
bew introduced In both cameras 
ape film. 


In the camera field, one of the 
rr-.t important developments in 
r< ent months is the gradual intro- 
o *etion of fairly expensive models 
/;fh built-in exposure meters. Ex- 
i ./sure automation—and built-in me- 
;< rs—-have been with us for a num¬ 
ber _ of years now, but this type of 
equipment has usually been aimed 
at the more casual amateur. Advan- 
ced amateurs and professional pho¬ 
tographers have tended to avoid this 
equipment- 


The reasons have been numerous 
^-Skilled amateurs do not want 
their exposures to be dictated by an 
automated mechanism and the in¬ 
crease in camera size caused by 
the inclusion has been a factor 
against acceptance. Also, the prob- 


Grab shot*, like thk will be made 
easier with the new precision 

cameras with built in meters The 
accurocy and sens*tiv»ty of these 

tiny CdS systems ore fully up to 
professional standards. 



Camera Cameos 

What’s Coming In Photography ? 


(cm with any camera with built-in 
meter is that should a fault deve¬ 
lop in the meter, the entire camera 
must go to the repair shop—some¬ 
thing which the busy professional 
cannot afford. 

Due to th$ gradual development 
of the cadmium sulphide type of 
exposure meter, accuracy, sensiti¬ 
vity and compactness are now pos¬ 
sible—in fact, it is now possible to 


By GEORGE ZYGMUND 


build a CdS meter system into a 
camera without adding to the bulk 
in any way. 

Another Development 

Another development made pos¬ 
sible by CdS cells is placing the 
meter behind the lens, to read the 
actual light reaching the film. This 
means that it is no longer necessary 
to compensate for extra extension, 
when working at extremely close 


distances, nor for filter factors—it's 
all done automatically by the meter. 
In scientific photography, such as 
taking pictures through a microsco¬ 
pe, exposure determination had been 
a problem. Now it is so no longer. 

There are several different me¬ 
thods of achieving this behind-the- 
lens metering. On the Japanese 
Topcon single lens reflex, tiny slits 
in the mirror pass a small propor¬ 
tion of the light (about 7%) to a 
meter cell, located on the back of 
the mirror system. Due to the high 
sensitivity of CdS cells, this 7% 
is enough to provide a usable read¬ 
ing. 

On the Swiss Alpa camera, a dif¬ 
ferent method is used. Two CdS 
cells—one on each side of the view¬ 
finder eyepiece—read the light re¬ 
flected by the mirror. On this ca¬ 
mera there is also a third CdS cell, 
reading any stray light entering 
through the eyepiece and automati¬ 
cally subtracting this from the 
readings of the other two cells. A 
third system, to be introduced soon 
on the Asahi Pentax behind-the- 
lens meter camera, is said to have 


With the flat lighting found on dull 
and rainy days extra development it 
required to boost negative Contrast 
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the 035 cell on a tiny arm. This is 
located just in front of the film 
plane and swings out of the way 
when the release is pressed. 

Emulsion Developments 

In photographic film, probably the 
biggest development of 1965 will be 
the long-delayed introduction of 220 
film, first by Kodak and then pro* 
bably by other manufacturers. Long 
ago I wrote in this column that 
there was going to be a gradual 
move away from the existing 120 
roll film to 70 mm perforated film, 
which would give the same size ne¬ 
gative but allow more pictures to 
be taken per roll. As with 35 mm 
film, 70 rr>ni is packaged in light 
tight cassettes and has no backing 
paper, from 20 to 50 exposures be¬ 
ing possible, depending on the length 
of Him crammed into the cassette. 

Well, I was wrong. 70 mm never 
caught on, mainly because the cas¬ 
settes were so expensive. As a re¬ 
sult very few people bought the 
equipment necessary to use this 
size, which in turn kept prices high 
since there were no economies of 
mass production. 

The new 220 film will have many 
of the advantages of 70 mm film, 
while retaining also the advantages 
of 120 roll film. 

What is 220? It is basically 120 
roll film which does not have a 
backing paper-only a leader— 
(which extends over the first three 
frames) and a trailer made of 
black paper. By eliminating the 


extra thickness of the backing pa¬ 
per, it is therefore possible to put 
twice as much film onto a standard 
120 spool, enough for 24 exposures. 

For Advanced Cameras 

Since there is no backing paper, 
obviously there are no numbers 
printed for winding on. So this film 
size will be suitable for only the 
more advanced cameras which have 
automatic winding. This in itself 
brings out another difficulty—such 
automatic cameras are designed to 
take 12 pictured (since most of 
them take 2 1(4 in. sq. negatives) 
and then allow the film to wind on 
without resistance. 

Only one high priced automatic 
winding camera currently on the 
market—the Hsselblad—can take the 
new film without modification, but 
other manufacturers are preparing 
to modify existing cameras at low 
cost and to include facilities for 
using 220 film in future production. 

As I mentioned, 220 will in the 
near future be used mostly by ad¬ 
vanced photographers and to pre¬ 
vent unskilled amateurs from buy¬ 
ing it for simple cameras, Kodak 
are selling the film in the United 
States in packages of 25 rolls—which 
aren’t cheap, particularly with 
colour stock. 

The Big News 

Besides 220, the big news in film 
is that there have been further 
breakthroughs in emulsion techno¬ 
logy. making possible even finer 
grain with fast films. During 1965, 


for ex.v ., 1 .,^ Ilford will pro¬ 
duction ui and bring djut what 

is tent at h - ' now called HP4—* , 

finer gram- ; even faster lhan 
its illustrn.-> predecessor. 1 un¬ 
derstand thai made by a Lon¬ 
don newspaji- with HF4 'have 

shown that aid - it* rated *;‘>A 
speed is 400 -lb- same as thal f 
HP3—it, is best at 650 *; 1 

with a slight in, *© in 
ment time even hv 1 r speeds <stL> 
be obtained. In faes < have beei 
told that Ilford arc king out a 
procedure for boostm;, :rp4 speed* 
the first, time that m , ufacturer* 
have ever given more tb a ‘’stan¬ 
dard'’ developing time 

Ilford colour film will \><- more 
prevalent in India ns wen dnee 
the present IJfochrome 32 v. i, b© 
replaced by Iifochrome 64, v.b'ch 
can be home processed or by .1<*± 
pendent laboratories. "■% 

l 

Nor are Kodak idle. Already J 
they have released in the United 
States an even finer grained ver¬ 
sion of their famous Tri-X as a 
cine film. The new emulsion is 
known as Eastman 4X Pan and 
there can be no doubt but that the 
improved film will also be avail¬ 
able for still camera users. 

And so it goes—other new films 
are reported to be coming from 
Agfa ana other European manufac¬ 
turers; no doubt availability in India 
will be delayed, but the films 
should reach here in 1965. No, 1965 
may not be a revolutionary year, 
but it is a year of important pro¬ 
gress.—(To be continued). 
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like a doctor's prescription — to give fast, all-over relief. 


A Anacin contains a unique combi- 
tjp nation of ingredients to relieve 
- pain quickly. 


Anacin relieves nervous tension 
— a common cause of headache. 


Anacin helps reduce fever from 
colds and influenza. 

Anacin overcomes depression 
and fatigue that often accompany 
pain. 
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iJITIJATt D i i the Pi* ilu Om m 
U north f i l\ ml n rt> th< ( « ud 

Si a In m A i tr <li i tin BnH'h Suit 

moii 1 It 1 i ii ,j consist of main 

1 1 imi t I \ h u i/i* T hi eve n 
fell 11 i hi i i ni i 1 mils ot the group 

,m j i in tl< (which p the iarg- 

* uli *| < u 1 >0 mil* in b nj,th 

.id I i> mi U tilt) (hoi <ul Yinbtli 
Militia Go to lit anal N< w Cuoi/'ia 
m d h ( hu h b d I hi > wi it In st 

di m n I m fibruuiy 1 J ><>8 by the* 

Sj int h n i e )i Abat fU itr< n- 
il m i v i m ihai^t (f a Spanish 
< I nt i n I nh h it* it out from 

1 n m * v i lii 1%7 Ttn t \pifli- 

t i Uiully aim'd in On Solo- 

t lil l r u m 1 %I me I tV «* n 
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m um d m the v u imtv lor about six 
i onths During this period Mtndana 
pud a visit to many of the islands, 
oplormg ami naming those which 
tompn * pait ol the southern Solo 
mons It js said that Mtmiana who, 
from all accounts, appears to have 
hrtn shuck by the apparent riche* 
of the group named them the Islands 
of Solomon in the bdiot that they 
win thi source of Solomon's wealth 
IU al o thought this name might at- 
hut and encourage his fellow coun¬ 
trymen to colonise the islands He 
uitdinly succeeded at least to some 
| mall extent, as it is recorded that 
even years later a number of would- 
be colonists left Peru for the Islands 
of Solomon to gather in the untold 

• luhes However, luck stun to have 
I been against them, as the snips failed 
I to find the Solomons, but eventually 
j m September nf 1595 they reached 
j Santa Cm/ Here the Spaniards form- 
I c I n settlement hut alas trouble 

broke out among the settlers and 
i there were never-ending conflicts 
I with the native who did not wcl- 
I come the ir intrusion and finallj with 
Mt ndana s death the wholi theme 
I as a failure and was finallj aban- 
loned 

The survivor* returned to Peru un 
d< i the leadership of Fernandes Qui- 
io, and the Solomons were lost to 
I civilization for over two centuries 

| In 1768 the celt brahd French ex¬ 
plorer Bougainville passed through the 
tiait -which now bears hi* name - 
md rediscover'd thi long lost Soln- 
uons From that tune onwards many 
i < xplurus of vanou* nationalities, 

* i arte ret Torus and D’tJnvillc, and 
many English sailors including Short- 
land, have alt had some shari m the 
discoveries oi Ihe^e islands 

It wasn’t unlil about the middle of 
bit mneti mh century that definite 
i tep* wen taken b\ the white races 
to colonic the gioup The area of tin 
I group is about 11,000 square miles 
and now supports a population of 

j 120 000 

It w'ns m 1893 that the British Gov- 
i unmem declared a protectorate* over 
t Ho southern part of the group In the 
I same year the Germans took control 


of the northern part In 1898 (he 
Santa Cru/ group was added to the 
British Protectorate Two years later, 
in 1900 the northern Solomons with 
the exerpbon of Bougainville and 
Buka, wert ceded to Bntam by Ger¬ 
many in exchange for some conces¬ 
sions granted to the Germans in 
Samoa Howevci in common with all 
the other German possessions in the 
Pacific the two islands of Buka and 
Bougainville weie occupied 1 f Allied 
forces during the last world war and 
finally passed into the protectorate 

The year 1897 saw the appointment 
ni a Resident Commissioner for the* 
Solomons and the administrative offi¬ 
ces were set up at Tulagi where the 
seat of Government still remains 

The natives of these islands vary 
considerably Polynt sian stock bung 
mostly found in the coastal regions 
Quite a number of different dialects 
atc spoken In fact it e said that nvu 
forty different kinds have already 
been traced 

The mainstay of tht economy in 
the Solomons is the production and 
export of copra, tht principal planta¬ 
tions being on Guadalcanal Russell 
Island San Chnstobal and Santa 
Ysabel The majority of the 1 workers 
arc employed in the ccpra indu try 
and the capital of the group is Hom- 
aia on the north coast of Guadalcanal 

A new definitive sol of pictorial 
postage stamp for the Solomon off¬ 
set-lithographed by Dc La Rue bus 
been designed bv M C Farrar-Be 11, 
who has also designed some British 
stamps They all fpatuu a Dorothv 
Wilding portrait of Queen I bzaln th„ 
and show the following local features 
Id Makira Food Bowl, Id D<ndru- 
bium Vcratrifolium (orchid), Hd 
Srorpion Shell, 2d UornbiU 7 d 
Ysabel Shield, 3d Rennellese Club, 
6d Moorish Idol, 9d Frigate Bud 
Is Pcndrobium Marrophyllum 
chid), Is 3d Dcrtdtobium Spcct. 
bile (oichid), Sanford’s Eagle 2 
6d Malatla Belt, 5s Ormthopfm 
Victoreae (butterfl>), 10s Whr 
Cockatoo, £1 Figurhead '*f a W* 
tern Canoe 

Four of these now designs are illus¬ 
trated thia week.—(To 6e continued / 
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yji H < thr u t ( # year/* anti 

J*' t« iniU «>ino ihe visit of the 

r i/uiui * ilm stuch t am to America, 
‘bin u Calk•» iboUt the prospects 
»f < nipii'idi ( chibition of Indian 
fUrr n the 1 ued States Thf $>ro 
iiui * lit v rate the sc nous 

on# and th< Union Govt ninent 
h undotibl dlv shown tx'iaordi 
n K< umi s in exploiting that 
i ’ idoi nal tnirkct U r t lining 
i 1 reign exchumh thinujh 
t tdi m of film The Mud> 
mi nl several otht r prison who 
I h nulled abroad h iv* |i\<n 
n t mnnv vKwpmib m Un j. 

tion Oru v)iw tvpa^std un 
ii i >uslv is ihnt Hu Indian flltrw 
they art rn at< \< day do not 
id a chant < of lx no ruined 
i U tnmm» itral ha i 

What thru is th< be t tnd easiest 
Wav for Jiuii m film to make in 
marls into tin futim nnrktt < spe 
Hally m tb< tJ s The unswtr is 



Mnllyw>fd pr d lit I J K McCMowr y 
(centre) Iwinrj imuvitwtd by for 
corrt f>nr lint Lockmq on at mH 
i* M A Parthcj Sarnfhy TV film 
rrnkcr of MoclrQj 


South Indian Stage ami Screen 

INDO-AMERICAN 
CO-PRODUCTION PLANS 


IX T M. KAMACIIANDRAN 


u< irx lU pi vidi d b Mi 1 K 
Mil Id wn<' Iho ich nt of Orun 
t il Inti t mijoii d Films Inc Los 
Ang< h ( ilifrtma and produce i 
oi thi world f miom film ‘The 
Hum Hr said in the rout t of an 
mtfii tin/ t( intimation with mr 
tlu < It t r (In that »tht bt t w u for 
an Indi m pi dm r l to huaR into 
the Antuii m m uket wa to ensure 
tint tin r ntuit and quality of the 
Jndnn f 1 m win modi in such a 
m iiinn i t bt amptabh to Ame 
man mdnntc 

Mi Mi I lili \un \ sod th it the 
pt nph in Ammo m pern ral did 
not In \v the tiuth ibouf India 
" *1 hr > in m tut hun* m 14 * to get 
a tnu usiiit 111141 of India and 
tlioir ( in bi n bitlri medium 

thin tin him It iiv* Hum what 
Oh v want he ml The Indian 
putlucci hi uld inUr into copio 
dipt) in di lb witli Ami nr in piodu 
rri mil <\en t ngagi thi sir 
\Ht f Mod Ament m duet 
tors Tin i h< uld ahu be joint 
< t ll iboi me 11 blwnn Indian ami 
Ament m mpt wj *ois in prepaiing 
the Hiipl foi su< h ( o pindut tions 
Ihe ca ting too should be mixed— 
Am lean md Indun uUistes shar 
jng the Me liar lules 

A d turn made on Uic above 
lire Mi MiFUiowniy stated, 
would ( isily /.ct sc toe mug time in 
thi pu tun hou^c in tne United 
Stitts Anri when thit proud to be 
a succr ^s it would pa\e the wav 
for mote and more uich copioduc 
tioiw C ipiodmtions ol this sort 
au lI k < uter of the day' he add 
ul For hurts* If he had always che¬ 
rished the wondeiful experiences he 
had gained during the production ol 
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’The River in Cakutti ind so dcu 
ckd to utilise his present tnp to In¬ 
dia tin conniition with the recent 
Film Festival) to find wavs and 
and means of making another film 
in India on a co production basis He 
u vc aled that he had had quite a few 
tfftrs of c ollaboiation from some of 
the top troducci-. in India and that 
he piopo ed to enter into a deal 
wilh one of them in the near future 
To stall with Mi McFldowney 
disclosed thal he hid already com 
missioned the seivices of the well 
known Indian novelist Mi It K 
Narayan and nm of the be*-t Hollv 
wood scupt write is Miss Kitty Bun 
lei who had arrived in Bangalore 
to prepnie jointly a script for the 
proposed Indo Airu ucan film Asked 
w hr then I he two w liters belonging to 
two different nationalities could do 
\dop a spirit of under standing and 
unanimity of opinions m jointly 
< vdJving a scupt Mr McEldnwney 
said that it could become possible 
if both the witters approached the 
ubject with smeentv and a spirit 
of * give and take foi achieving 
the overall good quality of the him 
With a view to stressing this point, 
he re played to me the tape record 
td interview which Mi Geiard A 1 
t an U S Correspondent of Europe 
No 1 Broadcasting System, had con¬ 
ducted with Mr R K Narayan 
and Mr McEldowncy In that inter 
view Mr Narayan had expressed 
the hope that it should be possible 
1 or him to woik ttfong Wlt h Miss 
Kitty Buhltr in preparing a script 
about a true aspect of Indian life 
which would readily be acceptable 
to moviegoers In America 
Continuing* Mi McEldowney said 
that he was.grateful to the Govern- 


menl of India for mvitu / him to 
the Film Festival whit h h d intbi 
cd him to strengthen the onl 1 t> 
wi*h Indian pioduccrs madi eaihci 
and stuki new bonds of fr ndship 
and resume his film produi non ac 
tivitiesin India He was glad that Ihc 
script work foi his proposed film 
had already timmented m B inga- 
lorc and hoped that it would get 
v omc shape by April next, when he* 
planned to return to India He dis 
closed that he was on his wa> to Cev 
Ion tn route to Lo* Angeles whut 
he wqs huilying to finalise certain 
plans m connection with his real 
estate and oil business and that he 
would avail himself of the oppor 
tunlty to meet the well known di 
rector Pavrd Lean and find out 
the possibilities of hu handling the 
direction for his proposed film Tl 1 
was visiting Ceylon to arrange for 
the editing and sub titling in van 
oil* languages of producer Anton 
Wickiamasrnghc’s film Gain Pora- 
hva' the Golden Peacock win¬ 
ner which he had purchase! tor 
distribution throughout the world 

In conclusion Mr Me Cldowney * 
expressed the hope that lus pmpos 
ed film would be the forerunner of 
more and more Indo Amu lean co 
productions 

TIT-BIT 

T HE Tenth All India PAT Cul 
tural Festival, organised by the 
Regional P Be T Sports Control 
Board, Madias, showed the latent 
talent of the amateur a* listen of the 
Postal Department m the fields of 
music and dancing The festival, 
which was held from February 9 
to 11 , was inaugurated by Mr C 
Chittibabu, Mayor of Madras, with 
Mr S K Kanjilal, Member (Opeia- 
tors), P Sc T Board, in the chair 
The prize-distribution ceremony, 
which was scheduled to be held on 
February 11 at the Children 1 * Th#* 
tre, could not b# 
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ANDRZEJ 

WAJDA 


I F Poland is considered one of the 
pieat film-making countries in 
the world to-day, it can be stated 
without fear of contiadiction that 
Andrzej Walda has been largely 
responsible for it At 38, he is (lass 
td among the top directors of the 
world—Ingmar Bergman of Swc 
den, Akira Kurosawa of Japan, Mr 
chaclangelo Antonioni of Italy and 
Satyajit Ray of India And no won- 
iei he was included in the Fea¬ 
ture Film Jury of the recent Third 
Intel national Film Festival of India 

Wajda won international fame 
with his two films Kanal' and 'Ash 
os and Diamonds’ Both bmke new 
ground and contributed a lot in rais¬ 
ing the prestige and standing of the 
Polish cinema in the world of films 
What made these films great was 
the powerful presentation of two 
periods in the history of Poland— 
the. per lod of the war and the one im¬ 
mediately following it when life was 
in a very disrupted condition. The 
films unmistakably showed the "in¬ 
ner soul" of the Polish people It 
was the leality of the characters 
that made these films internatio 
nady important 

Born in 1926, Wajda is the son 
of an army officei He was at school 
when the Second World War broke 
out with Poland as the first victim 
of the marching armies He joined 
the resistance movement three 
years before the end of the war 
Thus, in ‘Kanal’ and ‘Ashes and 
Diamonds’ he was able to convey 
some of his own experiences After 
the war, he completed his studies 
and became a student of painting 
at the Cracow Academy of Arts 

Thereafter Wajda became a stu¬ 
dent at the newly-formed Polish 
Film School at Lodz, which was 
founded literally in the midst of 
ruins He graduated from the Di¬ 
rection Faculty with his first fea¬ 
ture film 'The Generation’, which 
he still considers his best work to- 
date During his period of studj* he 
had the advantage of working as as¬ 
sistant director to Poland’s first dis¬ 
tinguished director, Aleksander Ford 
on 'Five Boys of Bax ska Street’, the 
first Polish film to make a forceful 
impact and gain international distri¬ 
bution 

Among the films independently di¬ 
rected by Wajda, five deserve men¬ 
tion* They ‘Lotna’, which means 
JSwift? «wi ia the bum of • howt, 


Poland’s film dirteto r 

Andrzei Wajda wri mg 

out the greetings fc r ,y 

SPORT & PASTIME while **• 7 

hi* fiance e Beata Tysz 

kiewicz Polish aetnes, 

and star of the Indo 

German film Alexander 

and Chanakya' looks Ort 

The Innocent Sorcerers’ Gw of the 
noncompetitive entries at the fedi 
val), ‘Samson’, ‘A Sibouan Lady 
Macbeth’ (a film made in Yugosla¬ 
via) and ‘Love at Twenty ' 

In 1956, when the Polish featuro 
film industry was divided into mdi 
vidual production units Wajda join¬ 
ed the Kadi Unit, meaning "Frame 
Unit", and all his feature films since 
then have been pioduocd for them, 
except the latest, ‘Ashes’ , which 
he has been making for .mother 
unit called Rytm Although he has 
proved to be one of the most pro 
iific of Polish him directors, he has 
directed less than one feature film 
a year Thf reason for this appar¬ 
ently leisurely tempo of work is 
that he has also been interested in 
all forms of drama and has produced 
for the theatre ‘A Hatful of Ram’ 
and ‘Two fox the See-Saw’ He has 
also tried his hand at television 

Asked about the "film idiom" 


followed, Wajda 


that he IhImmJ hi deput’m lh» 
Until about life without an\ by 
poc ns> and mlul ltion Jh ii «i, 
did not b(hcv( in tin i/licacy 
of the dialogue which in the 
prison! age ut th* Cun m» d\ ul 
lost its value Hi depended 
more on exprosioni in on the 
part of the player c Ifc tlv\j>s had 
an urge to pit‘inf tlx* problem of 
youth in Ins film % and tlx Hue 
image of life without any Ou ggcri 
lion 

Disc usang ab< ut hi** n< v\ 
film, ‘Ashes Wa)da smd tbit 
it was hast d «n novel 

which could be con*jd(ird a*- 
the Polish parallel of la o Tolstoy s 
War and / eat* Young as he i In 
is full of dvnunn m mri optimum 
He is t< many the P hdi tetris 
Beat i Ty Ajiuk/ who has ju t 
completed hi r umii in Bomb »> in 
the Indo German film 'AJexanrb j 
and Chanakya’ And he i> ♦<! j plan 
rung to re visit India to ni ikt a film 
in this < ounfrj M ft 
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Poor qutluv ink ran jmn t u » d 
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M uJt it InJi b\ 
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Calcutta Cinema Net** 

THREE NEGLECTED 
BENGALI FILMS 

By SAROJ K* SENGUPJTA 


ptUJl hSSOIt WbOHGI.S S/\3X»l f l 
* Mi Lmd'«iy (Vndti on and M«j 
dcinn hawakiUi ihtu munbtis of 
tht Jury of the Third Internationa] 
Film F*sU\al, Iklhi wtnl to 3 hlm- 
maknn' ctntn of India*- Madia., 
Bun h i) and Cahutta 1<< tt. as 
man> ImU in inn > a pos'iblt. 
vuth u viiw to tudtmj, the In¬ 
ti' in ( ijv ma, which, as an art me¬ 
dium, hu^ caught the imagination 


of tht woild and, as a trade, is the 
fh rd biggest But while Mr. Andcr- 
>on and Madame Kawakita were 
mort interested in seeing the films 
of Satyajit Ray and those film-ma¬ 
kers who belong to his school, Pro¬ 
fessor Sadoul wanted to sec as 
many films as possible of the Old 
and New School without any dis- 
c rmunation 

And so, he wrote a letter from 
R< mbay io \nur correspondent in 



tiront it rumm 


which he expressed his desire to 
see many films produced between 
the years 1930 and 1945, particular¬ 
ly those of P C. Barua, Debaki 
Bose and Nitin Bose, in order to 
be able to advise the UNESCO and 
the Cmemathique Francaise as to 
their respective contribution to the 
piogress of the Indian Cinema. “I 
would request you to organise pro¬ 
jections of films for eight hours per 
day, if possible”, he wrote. ”1 have 
many things to learn about the Ben¬ 
gali Cinema, and I will be very much 
grateful to you if you can show 
me old masterpieces like ‘Vidya- 
pati\ ‘Devdas’, 4 Mukti\ ‘Zindagi’, 
and other films of P. C. Barua, De¬ 
baki Bose and Nitin Bose and also 
of new directors like Rwittik Gha- 
tak, Mrinal Sen, and others of 
whom you spoke to me in Delhi/* 

A dawn-to-dusk projection sche¬ 
dule was arranged for Georges Sa- 
doul during which he saw those 
films which were available for 
screening He was very much sur¬ 
prised to learn that many films 
were destroyed either by fire or 
other reasons and such films as 
Vidyapati’ noted as a lyric, ’Dev- 
das\ noted for its balance between 
Form and Content, 4 Mukti\ well 
known for its probe into the human 
mind with its pride and vanities, 
and 4 Zindagi’ f noted for its human 
relationships with involvement 
l Wajda’s ‘Innocent Sorcerers’ was 
not made then) were not available 
to-day During his speeches at the 
Calcutta Film Society, the Cine 
Club of Calcutta and at the office 
of the BFJA he emphasised the 
need for having a Film Archives in 
India 

Georges Sadoul went away with a 
very favourable impression of 
Bengali films The films of Debaki 
Bose and P C Barua impressed 
him very much though he thought 
that Baiua was more cinematic in 
his approach to the subject. But 
what is worthy of mention is his 
assessment of the three Bengali 
films 4 Tyaro Nadir Paarey*, ‘Ghoom 
Bhangano Gaan' and 4 Subamarekha* 
directed, respectively, by Barm Sa¬ 
ha, Utpal Dutta, and Rwittik Gha- 
tak These three are most neglect¬ 
ed films, made long ago but not 
yet released as they were consider¬ 
ed not box-office draws These three 
films have impiessed Sadoul, the 
celebrated critic, most While both 
Barm Saha and Utpal Dutta were in 
the city and could know his reac¬ 
tions directly from him, Rwittik 
Ghatak was in Poona So Georges 
Sadoul expressed his opinion on 
•Subarnarekha' by a letter to him m 
which he wrote. 

4 ‘With much interest I have seen 
your film ‘Subarnarekha’ 1 think 
it is your most successful film after 
Ajaantrik*, in fact, it is a film of 
high quality which honours the In¬ 
dian cinema I am convinced that if 
a copy of ’Subarnarekha*, subtitl¬ 
ed in French, comes to Pans it 
would be possible to put your film 
in one of the next big European 
Festival's.—Causes, Locarno, Moe* 
^ ow or Venice/* ^ 
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By OUR CORRESPONDENT 


J O HAH FILMS* farcical offering. 

‘Johar Mehmood in Goa\ tries 
to live up to its title only as far 
as '‘Johar Mehmood** are concern¬ 
ed, Hie word “Goa M in the title is 
less than incidental. The picture 
could not have been less different or 
In no way less exacting if, instead of 
the present title, it was named ‘Jo- 
har Mehmood in Timbuctoo.’ 

In a way, this is not quite flatter- 
ing to an artiste-writer and film- 
maker of the intelligence and wit 
for which I. S. Johar is known. Es¬ 
pecially because the film does at 
least pretend to have a good deal 
to do with the freedom movement 
in Goa, the anti-Portuguese revolt, 
the underground movement, etc. The 
accent, through the narrative, is 
on comedy, adventure, romance 
and sex but all those are so inter¬ 
woven with the patriotic business 


that an undiscriminating, lay, cine- 
goer might well step out of the audi¬ 
torium with his blues chased away 
by the silly antics of the two funs¬ 
ters. 

This then is no cup of tea for the 
choosy or the critical-minded spec¬ 
tator who is bound to find a hundred 
faults with the entire conception 
and execution of this far-from-plau~ 
sible yarn spun by Johar. 

Johar and Mehmood are named 
Ham and Kahim and we are sup¬ 
posed to laugh with them If not at 
them with the knowledge that they 
are "‘underground workers'* dedica¬ 
ted to the cause of liberating Goa 
from the Portuguese. Johar has for 
his romantic foil the daughter of a 
top Portuguese officer whom he suc¬ 
ceeds in transforming into a Bhara- 
tiyan patriot useing high-sounding 
Hindi words. Mehmood has his in 
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the person of a supposedly ^fire¬ 
brand* * and bitterly anti-Portuguese 
female revolutionary who is quick¬ 
er with the knife than with her 
tongue. 

The manner in which, the two 
funsters under various disguises 
hoodwink their Portuguese adver¬ 
saries, one gets the impression that 
the latter were complete morons 
and could rule the territory by 
sheer miracle. But - such* impres¬ 
sions or deductions had better be 
avoided in what is after all an out 
and out farce designed to please 
the masses and woo box-office. 

The pranks of the two comedians, 
generally, go well with an average 
audience although Sonia Salmi and 
Simmi in the two feminine roles 
leave a good deal to be desired. 

The support is by no means dis¬ 
tinguished. The picture, however, 
has plenty in KalyanjLAnandJI's 
music and some of the lyrics and 
gags to make up for its thematic, 
logical, technical and other blemi¬ 
shes. 

TIT-BITS 

QHAMMI KAPOOR who had been 
^ confined to bed owing to an at¬ 
tack of para-typhoid following the 
tragic demise of Geeta Bali, is now 
fast recovering from the ailment. 
The star, who, together with his two 
kids, has been staying with Haj Ka¬ 
poor, plans to raise a suitable me¬ 
morial for his departed star-wife. 
One of the proposals under consi¬ 
deration is completion of 'Ran©' the 
colour film in Punjabi left unfinish¬ 
ed by the death of its star-produc¬ 
er Geeta Bali. * 


1TYJAYANTIMALA is likely to be 
* the leading lady of Bharat 
Bhooshan's next ambitious colour 
movie "Megh Malhar'. The picture 
is likely to be launched very soon 
in Bombay. 

• • f 

A NOKH1 DULHAN* is the. tenta¬ 
tive title of a .new film to be 
directed by comedian Mirsha Mu- 
sharaff for Kohinoor Pictures. The 
film, to be launched soon in Bom¬ 
bay* will introduce a new face in 
Farhat Jahan, graduate-daughter of 
the well-known film actress Neelam 
Begum. 
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Pulling a muscle, catching a sprain, 
or getting a headache ur cold is all 
m the game. ANOLLUM, the quiek- 
actinri pain balm, provides swift, 
ef'iertive relief from muscular pain, 
spram, headache and cold. 


hen you play hard, you need to have A N O L E U M handy, always 

ANOLEUM 

-the quick-acting pain halm 


Make sure you have ANOLEUM handy, 
always^ It comes in a tube as well as 
a tin. both compact and easy to carry. 
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-„ ,vr me innings piayed by fnginear, who scored 90 rum 

r . ‘r u ® mlnut ** ln ^ a '* ,lr5f ,nn, "fl* New Zealand m the First 

Test at Madras, which ended in a draw It was rather unfortunate that h* 

missed his century when he was caught low at extra-cover. 


(Review ft Mere Pictures Inside) 
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Rely on the new Dunlop 
K7I scootei tyre The 
unique tread pattern has 
a stronger, surer road grip 
minimises possibilities 
of dangerous skids And 
the extra tough tread 
rubber is guaranteed to 
give you the most m 
mileage Together they 
offer greater safety and 
more mileage under all 
conditions 
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Jie has style. 
^ She has taste 



He is particulni about Crest AIIPAV 
After Shave Lotion. Can't I Ula^ I 
do without its clean, shaip QdalLiiv I 
tingle Its cool, bracing 

freshness And its rugged, irTcP QUAlft 
masculine fragrance Hi I Lfl UllHlL 

She s particular too — about him LOTION 


A quality product of S/tfflSwm 
For expo r t advice on good grooming,write to* 

Crest Advisory Service, P 0 Box No. 440, NEW DELHI. 
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n Week Ending Saturday, 

K March 20, 1965. 

| ON THE COVER - 

M T»ll and muscular G D. McKenrlc 

Ui has become one of the mainstays of 

the Australian team by his consistent W 
S Rood boi*)ing performances. This 

1 $ 21 year-old Western Australian cr»«- 

K ketci proved his skill beyond doubt 

UR T»hen he came over to India in 1964, 

k with the Australian cricketers He had 

a handsome bag 1 of 10 wickets in the 
ST rust Test at Madras. 

| ARTICLES & FEATURES - 


P N Sundareson 

With The New Zealand 
Cricketers 
K $ Naravmhon 
First Test Fails to Click I 

Jock Fmgleton 

The Australian Enigma I 

Harvey Day 

Post-War Gfants-2 

Eric Qhnkley 

Indian Hockey 
Then And Now 
Rodney Jonklass 
A New Sport in India 
Our Correspondent 
Jagat Taran 

Girls' Distinction 

Shy am Chandra 

All-India Coalfield Sports 

A Korobkov 

The Body and Mind 

V Hubert Dhanorai 

The Play Habit 

S V R & S K Narasimhan 

Chets 

A Word With 
The Doctor-112 
George Zygmund 
Camera Cameos 
Russel! Bennett 
The Stamp World 
T M Ramachandran 
South Indian Stage 
and Screen 
Focus on Festival 
Figures-4 
Our Correspondent 
Bombay Cinema Letter 

PICTURES - 

I Hectic Hitter I 
The Madras Test 
In Colour 
1 W. M. Lowry 
Sweep to Leg 
In Colour 

J. R. Reid 

NEXT WEEK - 


The Calcutta Test 

—Review t Picture* 
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/ AND NOW, A WORD \ 

(concerning THE FUTURE/ J 
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BOBBY DAZZLER 



oracular 

C o-raW u Ter) /mu 

UNFAILING IN WISDOM; HAVING 
POWER TO UTTER WISE SAVINGS 
OR PROPHECIES; AS,AN 
ORACULAR NCW5CA6EER 

THE LITTLE WOMAN 

MR. SIMPLE MAN \ \l F =\1 1 11<( 


r-’t 



Mm grs\l 

* -^-4 v» 4 




"He’s either alone on a desert island with Ava Gard¬ 
ner or he’s blowing up the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue." 
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HE Indian for, snapped ,n the,r k,t The Nowab of Patau*,, the copto-n , s stood ng fourth from nghr 





His Highness Maharaja Sri Jayochamaraja Wadiyar 
Bahadur, Governor of Madras, flanked by Mr. W: Hadiet 
(left) and Mr. P. H. T. de Malmanche, the New 
Zealand High Commissioner in India, watched the match. 
At extreme left is the Mayor of Madras. 


The members of the visiting team are presented to the 
Governor of Madras by J. R; Reid, their captain. 





D N Sardesoi look* 
back ruefully to find his 
middle stump toppled 
Pollard was the bowler. 


C. G. Borde who scored 
o polfant 68 driving Pol 
lord through the covers 






THE MADRAS 
TEST 


Borde making a forceful back-cut off 
Pollard. 









THE MADRAS 
TEST 


























Sinclair (left) and J. R, 
Reid resuming New Zea¬ 
land's first innings on 
the second day. 





A characteristic back-cut by V. L. 
Manjrekar who made a confident 
century in the second innings 


THE MADRAS 
TEST 


The Indian skipper Is being greeted 
by Mr. K. N. Chari, our staff 
photographer, 
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Buy some today. 
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r E first cricket Tes>t match bet 
ween India and New Zealand, 
played at the Nehru Stadium in 
Madras, ended m n very lame 
draw The match was of four days* 
duiation and was played fiom Ftb 
ruary 27 to March 2 

Speaking at a rcccptio j to the 
teams on the thud day the Indian 
captain, the Nawab of Pataudi 
said that it would have betn satis¬ 
factory if the Tobts had been of 
five davs duiation He meant that 
it was not possible foi a Ti st t«> be 
decided in four days No doubt 
plu-peifect pitches contribute in a 
big measun* to drawn matche but 
it is also the result of the negative 
attitude and approach of captains 
Unless risks of defeat arc taken 
it is impossible to .u rive at pn,i 
tivo results It is on this dement 
which springs out of a spirit of ad¬ 
venture, that the thrill of cncket 
rests 


With The New Zealand Cricketers 

Madras 
Ends in < 


Test 
a Draw 


B\ P N SUNDARESAN 


The Test was maiked by a 
dazzling innings by Engineer, u 
masterly >l»ort knock of 46 by 


ooa W * J<; a member 1 But his feai > 

ipmi nt wen* f>oon diapelhd i\H India .strug 
of ad- * lecl * of nm '* one time 

fTirlrp* the propped of a collapse bi fort 
the end of tlu day At clnst India 
had scorn] 22^ runs for six wn 
bv a k(ts 


Jaeimha 


Saidcsai opened 


mnotciiy Miviit nwwi n mi -tv ujr 

Reid, an exquisite knork of 56 by inn / n f ^ s . t( ‘ 

Sutcliffe and a splendid century anc * , c ‘^ hanfliI CoHinge, who 


md his knock was marked b\ 
cKissu cover dme off P'llaid O' 
four runs Jaisimha bad hed hj ■» 
farlv timer taint v and wd*' making 
* legant pulls when m suddt ulv 
aimed a lofted dme over bowler's 
head but mishit the ball and Mot- 
gan took an emy < itch 

Two more quick wickets, that of 


and left handu Collmgo, who Pataudi ind llimnmnt Singh, 
bowkd at a fui pat< with sturdy made the score 114 fm five and 


bv Mamrekai on the final dav nowna ai a i ui pat t wun sTuray nmue mv m uj 

^ ^ Mot/ il ai bung positive in his Reid was indeed u hunpy man 

There was only a small crowd dilution Hu om mng stand pro- Boide who was righth promoted 
present when Pataudi won the toss duetd *>] tun^ but it was not a to number four m the hi Img, was 
and elected to bat As Reid the comfortable start Jaisimha who all along a sony potlitc of the 
New Zealand captain, led his team went on to score 51 runs, had two collapse But the recov< ry to a 
on to the field he must have visua- escapes--at 11 and 13 Sardcsai comparatively emv pc Him vwi* due 
Jiscd a hard day ahead of him was watchful but not firm His was entirely to his sturdy b ming Though 
Was it not on the same ground ten the first wicket to fall when he did not go at the bowling with 
years ago that V Mankad and P Pollard, making his Test debut, his usual aggressiveness he show 
Roy batted the whom of the first deceived him with a flighted off- ed little difticiUU m plaving it He 
day and on the next day also to re spinner and bowled him Manjre- and Durrani, who stuck t i his task 
gister a world record score of 413 kar and Jaisimha were both out at in spite of being uncomfortable m 
inns for the first wicket agam&t 94, the former, who had entered at his strokes, retrieved the po ition 

the New Zealand team of which he the fall of Sardesai, scoxed 19 rum * lth d partnership of 66 iuns The 

_ „ • dav ended with Bordi and N id 

“ “ k i mi at the c ieast and the S' ire 

n -5-5 The honours of the day's piuy 

* were with Reid, who lea hu team 

***\ fl Ji /r*« 1 back with a sense of comfoil 

,•*** **•..“ ^ .•''***•• I The Ncw Zealand team h,l 

• #•••••••*•••#*•• # # I cause for furthci datum v hen 

V . % play resumed on the second <i ^ 

«r Reautlful As Flowers ” % Borde was out to Mot/ bowling 

y % With the second new ball without 

• ^ _ % adding to his overnight score of 68 

/ f £° \ Mv * r re 

• flowers." i • turned as it weie Engineer, whose 

• our defeerte, > od braunful Hi h / \ imputation foi big hitting, had been 

• shuttlecocks are also durable. \ ft < / \ enhanced this season, played a 

• Plajers prefer flu in because VI jk M*/ \ dazzling knoi k Two pulK off Reid 

• they are scientifieallv made for Wmr / / 2 went like shots from a pistol while 

• accurate balanced flight Uiv i 'il/ S a t(ir nfic stiaight dnve off Pollard 

5 I xpeihncc Of thirty-ci«ht years S i w ^s so poweiful that tho bowler 

• i a » raa S e ,n Ur f y° th9 ^ V0 ' l( 7; WUmiff » bad baielv time to jump out of 

• balls, shuttlecocks, etc perfect. mgtmmfff • \ harm's way That w«ts one aspect 

• Our jamuuH siivttinorkt, VMfff 2 of his knock Another aspect was 

• Air Win : Blue Hver; g that he inspired the usual docile 

• Tve I ast Super Matches. • Nadkami to attack the bowling 

\ Our Popular footballs J £ i join in the run riot The 100 of 

\ Oxford 1 * He last T* £ I the stan d came m 79 mmutes and 

% A Bone's Special l. |\, g I i 43 * which proved a record for In ; 

\ ! X • \T/ y/I f dia in Test cricket beating the 101 

% Y'—XJ tl \r b* by the same pair against Dexter's 

•# team nt Madras, in 115 minutes 

Engineer was well set for a cen- 

tt/ tur / ^ ut he was out &t W when 

^ Pollard took a good catch at extra 

cover off left arm spinner Yuile, 


hb<d a hard day ahead of him was watchful but not firm His was 
Was it not on thi same ground ten the first wicket to fall when 
years ago that V Mankad and P Pollard, making his Test debut, 
Roy batted the whole of the first deceived him with a flighted off- 
day and on the next day also to re spinner and bowled him Manjre- 
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•* “Beautiful As Flowers” \ 


Many have remarked that our 
shuttlecocks arc “beautiful as 
flowers." 

Our defectlew and beautiful 
shuttlecocks are also durable. 
Plojers prefer (lit in because 
they are scientifieallv made for 
accurate balanced flight 
I xpeikncc of thirty-c Ight years 
has made our footballs, volley- 
boils. shuttlecocks, etc perfect. 

Our jnmuUH ShvttU < orkb 

Air Win: Blue Fiver; 

I’ve I as! Super Matches. 
Our Popular Footballs 
Oxford 1 * He last T* 

» A Bone's Special 1. 
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Engine*? 's batting stimulated 
animated discussion in the pavi> 
lion and among the crowd and in* 
evltabiy the talk went back to the 
equally dazzling knock of 182 ruijg 



* 

liftittii a. lwfir 


A 



by Kuftderan at Madras an year 
ago One veteran Te&t player was 
inclined to put Engineer's techni¬ 
que above Kunderan s , there was 
vehement support for Kunderan 
also But all this was pointless talk 
as both with wonderful eye and 
remarkable reflexes aie daring 
hitters of the ball India will really 
profit if both are played in the 
team 

Thanks to the Engmccr-Nadkarru 
stand—the latter scored 75—India 
ended their innings for 397 runs 
But Pataudi could have declared 
at the fall of Engineer 1 *? wicket at 
375 He would have gained valu¬ 
able time without ^weakening in 
any way India’s position In their 
reply New Zealand made 93 runs 
m 150 minutes’ play Dowling, who 
scored 27 of the 35 runs against 
the new ball bowlers, Jaisimha 
and Suiti, with delightful strokes 
fell to off-spinner Venkatraghavan 
He was put out by the nagging spin 
of the youngster making his debut 
and went for a big hit but missed 
the line of the ball and was boiled 
Durrani claimed Jarvis who had 
hung on tenaciously for nearly 
two horns, for nine runs The bats 
men were struggling against the 
rpin attack but Utid, the captain, 
changed the complexion of the game 
as soon as he came m With 
beautiful strokes he stepped up the 
scoring so well that 35 runs were 
added in half an hour in contrast 
to the 59 m two hours Reid, who 
could have justifiably sent in a 
night-watchman with only half an 
hour to go before stumps, showed 
his calibre both as captain and 
batsman by his entry 

He showed more of it the next 
day when m 16 minutes he added, 
off his own bat, another 26 runs 
He started with an easy six off 
Venkatraghavan and then pulled, 
swept and cover drove to the fence, 
all scintillating strokes He was 
going so strongly that Pataudi 
brought on Nadkarni, his ablest 
defensive bowler, to restrain him 
And the left-arm spinner accom 
phshed a vital task when he even 
dismissed Reid having him leg 
before wicket The light not only 
went out of the game after Reid’b 
exit, it was rendered heavy with 
dreary batting Not even the ex 
quisite skill of B Sutcliffe, the 41* 
year-old veteran, could infuse life 
into the proceedings New Zealand 
toiled to end the day with 283 runs 
for nine wickets 

The Indian bowlers toiled too On 
an easy wicket they could not pro 
duce sufficient venom to dismiss 
unenterprising fcatsmen though 
they bowled fight enough to contri 
bute to the slow scoring Venkatra* 
ghavan bowled 40 overs to claim 
two wickets; he carried as heavy 
a burden as Durrani, who bowled 
42 overs to take three wickets His 
was an impressive debut in an offi¬ 
cial Test. 

On the final day, the Indian cap¬ 
tain was frustrated in his attempt 
to tong a quick end to the New 
jfcalapd first innings by the last 


wuket pair of Ward and Colhnpe 
They put on another 32 run r in ah ait 
oven time The stand of bl rui fa 
the last wicket between W mi »nd 
CoIUngc became the be.t f ir N< w 
Zealand m Tests against India 

India batted again till 70 rtinuUb 
befoie close of play Pdaud it 
was cleax, was conUnl with t 

draw As this attitude bee ami 
dent with the passage of turn the 
spirit of combdt slowly tbl* I uss y 
and theio was nothin/’ ti < 

but to wdit philosophy ally f n thi 
draw of slumps YU the da' 
play was certainly moxe bv irabl 
than that of the day prcvnus lht 
hatsmanship of Jaisimha and M n 
jickdi, who wj<- unbeaten wih i 
ttnluiy, was iesponsible foi th * 
Jaisimha was m irrcpressibh foil 
and led an attack on the t iwhn/ 
with stioke* of exquisite tinun 
and wri ty powei A thrilling siv 
off Yuilc whi<h rapped thi i*,h* 
screen proved the crownm* p nut 
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D N Sardeaal b Pollard 
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Pollard 
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G T Dowling b Venkatraghavan 
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1 V Jarvis b Durrani 
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B V Sinclair b Venkatraghavan 
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J R Reid lbw b Nadkarnf 
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Fall of wicket*: 1-38, 2-58, 3-119 4-139, 
5-200 0-200, 7-227, 8-227, 9-254 
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First Test Fails 
To Click! 

By K* S. NARASIMHAN 


P ERHAPS far the first time (with 
the exception of the Test in Che- 
pauk against Pakistan more than a 
decade ago washed out by rain) a 
Test played In Madras failed to click 
financially. The opening match in the 
India-New Zealand series ended in a 
desultory draw and for most of the 
four days there were big emp y spa¬ 
ces in some of the stands which only 
five months ago were jampacked most 
of the time in the match against Aus¬ 
tralia. 

Most games nowadays suffer from 
lack of patronage unless top-class ex¬ 
ponents are in action. Tennis and 
hockey have suffered most in this 
manner and it was only the National, 
the Test against Britain and the final 
in the recent Inter-Railway hockey 
that attracted crowds approximating 
to the days of old. In cricket even if 
there were not world-famous figures 
on view, Tests here used to be well 
patronised. The financial failure of the 
New Zealand Test was caused by 
more than one material factor. Fore¬ 
most perhaps was the uncertain and 
disturbed conditions just a fortnight 
before the start. Next was the fact 
that but for skipper Heid and stylist 
Sutcliffe, the visitors did not have 
any established top-notcher For 
those, however, who chose to patro¬ 
nise the match, there were moments 
of class cricket provided by Reid, 
Borde, Engineer,* Jaisimha and, lastly, 
Manjrekar, whose hundred on the last 
day contained all that one could ex¬ 
pect by way of correct and ideal 
stroke play, though, for the most part, 
the game was dull ana whatever in¬ 


terest that might have been occasion¬ 
ed on the last day was nullified by 
the failure of the captains to make 
declarations which could have pre¬ 
vented a draw. Hie New Zealanders 
exposed the lack of penetration in the 
Indian attack and even the last pair 
—Collinge and Ward—batted as con¬ 
fidently as though they were opening 
the innings! In general, the visitors 
exhibited success in playing the ball 
very late and defying the Indian bow¬ 
lers. 

Worst Feature 

The worst feature of the match was 
the senseless invasion of the field by 
urchins which was much more fre¬ 
quent than on any other occasion in 
Madras. Actually there was no per¬ 
formance at all calling for such exul¬ 
tation and yet at every conceivable 
opportunity, boys broke inn* the 


ground and more than once even trod 
on the pitch. This calls for strict ac¬ 
tion as the Nawab of Pataudi men¬ 
tioned in his speech at the Madras 
Cricket Association’s party to the 
teams. Such invasion spoils the very 
necessary concentration of the play¬ 
ers and even exposes them to the risk 
of bodily injury as was the case in the 
match against Ceylon in Bangalore. 
It is essential that such interruptions 
are completely eliminated and the 
offenders dealt with severely by be¬ 
ing booked for trespass. Big placards 
could be exhibited warning offenders 
(though this is not actually neces¬ 
sary) against invading the ground 
and that those that chose to ignore 
the rule would be punished in a court 
of law. I hope that when iht next 
Test is played here, this unseemly ex¬ 
hibition will not be there; if there is 
the slightest symptom, strict official 
action must be taken. 


Profit or no profit, there are certain 
inescapable commitments in a Test 
and the Madras Cricket Association 
had to meet them. The huge expendi¬ 
ture involved in putting up stands 
could be saved only when the M.C.A. 
own their own stadium—I am told 
that steps for constructing the same 
at Chepauk are to be initiated in a 
short time. The Corporation of Mad¬ 
ras could well make the Nehru Sta¬ 
dium the headquarters for football 
and athletics with thcEgmore Sta¬ 
dium serving hockey, volleyball, bas¬ 
ketball, badminton and tennis 
(though in cases like the Davis Cup, 
the present seating accommodations 
will be insufficient). The M.C.A. 
could thus save huge amounts an¬ 
nually by having their own pucca 
stadium. 


The M.C.A. introduced for the first 
rime the system of extending reserva¬ 
tion to club tickets too and 1 hope 
this would be continued for the next 
Test against West Indies. The needs 
and comforts of spectators of all clas¬ 
ses were well attended to Mr. M> A. 
Chidambaram, the President, Mr. S. 
Sriraman, the Honorary Secretary, 
and the usual band of sportsmen who 
have made working for the Tests a 
fine art, deserve praise. There were 
some measures of austerity necessi¬ 
tated by calls of economy that were 
essential with a view to saving every 
available rupee for the huge under¬ 
taking ahead of erecting the Associa¬ 
tion's own stadium. I wish early suc¬ 
cess to M*. Chidambaram's next sche- 
me ot the M.CyVs 
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r lS is the time to recoil many o t 
the famous sayings of Winston 
Churchill and 1 think one he uttered 
in 1939 could well be associated with 
the subject of this article. Norman 
O'Neill “Russia”, said Churchill, “is 
{a riddle wrapped in mystery and 
tied with an enigma ” 

As nobody knew in those days, and 
probably these days, loo, to some ex¬ 
tent, which way Russia would jump; 
ao, too, with O'Neill He is the big¬ 
gest mystery Australian cricket has 
known for a long timt and he carries 
with him on this present tour of the 
West Indies more Australian interest 
than any other player Many wanted 
him left at home 

Just a few nights ago I saw a tele¬ 
vision programme on O'Neill A com¬ 
mentator who saw him play in Eng¬ 
land (and who, also I might add, had 
a de< ided difference of opinion with 
O’Neill on that tour) spoke for a few 
moments about O’Neill, the enigma, 
and traced his history Then we saw 
a senes of O’Neill dismissals They 
made him look a frightful player— 
hitting anoss the hall and being clean- 
bowled, caught on the leg-side and 
so on I daresay a series of disnus- 
sak would make any player look se¬ 
cond rate but then we saw some of 
his best stioke-making The pro¬ 
gramme concluded with an interview 
in which O’Neill discussed himself 
and his problems 

I don’t know what the average 
viewer thought of this programme I 
think it would have left him as con¬ 
fused as ever about O'Neill but there 
was nothing in it to change my opin¬ 
ion about O’Neill, one which I have 





Normort O'Neill- 


THE AUSTRALIAN 
ENIGMA! 


By JACK 


now held for a long time O’Neill's 
biggest obstacle is O’Neill' 

I can remember the thrilling wel¬ 
come he got m Perth when he wont 
across to play against Peter May’s 
Englishmen in 1958 I likened it to 
that given to Don Bradman when he 
arrived in Perth for a similar game 
m 1932—McCabe, Richardson and my¬ 
self with him O’Neill was being call¬ 
ed the “Second Bradman” at this 
time but only by those who wrote 
their articles by cliches, not by know¬ 
ledge I could see no connection bet¬ 
ween the two The point was that 
O’Neill, just before refused by the 
selectors for a well-won tour of South 
Africa had captured the public ima¬ 
gination 

He gave good value He got 104 in 
his first game against May I recall 
seeing him in the gloaming outside 
the Brisbane Cricket Ground when 
he was playing his first Test Trevoi 
Bailey was in the middle of that piti¬ 
less and tremendously boring nara- 
thon of his 458 minutes for 68 runs 
“Js this what Test irukcl is really 
like?” O’Neill asked me “Not al¬ 
ways as tough as this, but it's played 
for keeps,” I told him O’Neill made 
71 not out in 113 minutes to finish off 
a game which became known as the 
Battle of the Snooze Hi* was the only 
high-class batting in the game 

Conceivably, O’Neill was a better 
batsman then, seven years ago, than 
he is to-day He shouldn’t be, of 
course A batsman should improve 
with maturity and experience and 
O’Neill now is just 28 But I think it 
would be true to say that O’Neill had 
a calmer judgment, had more control 
over himself, than he has now 

His Worst Enemy! 

He is, as I have said, his own worst 
enemy Everybody who has played 
Test cricket, or big sport, for that 
matter, knows his emotions before the 
big moment of battle He has his fears 
and his nervous reactions but these 
arc to be duelled. As I judge him, 
O’Neill makes no attempt to conquer 
them He seems to submit to them* Ho 
seems to whip himself up into a 
frenzy m the dressing-room so that he 
barely knows what he does in his first 
few moments at the crease He will 
get out in a perfectly stupid way, bit¬ 
ting across the line of (light, flicking 
up a simple catch, or almost running 
himself or his partner out. I find it 
difficult to forgive O’Neill these mis- 
tfemeMouM. No bottmoa should tmt 


FINGLETON 


lightly the wickot of his partner but 
far, far too often have I seen O’Neill 
put his head down mid simply tear 
off to the other end sec mingly indiffe¬ 
rent to the fate of his partner 

If O’Neill could discipline himself— 
and the need will become greater as 
he geb older— he would have few 
failures Anybody is likely to get an 
unplayable ball at the beginning of an 
innings but in this long string of dis¬ 
missals of O’Neill on tok vision, every 
one was the result of a convulsive* 
streak of bad batting theory I met 
him once in England when ho was in 
the horrors “Whatever js the mat¬ 
ter with me’” he asked “Nothing,” 

I replied, “apart from the fact that 
you are taking your bat back to 
point m your backiift and playing 
across the line of flight ” 

Must Be Disciplined 

He studied this and next innings T 
saw him play he made his bat go im¬ 
peccably back and straight A few 
innings later and he was again in the 
horrors Swinging out to point again 1 

Ho ho*- argued with some in the 
game about himself and the game and 
he has made a few enemies There 
are some who are eager to criticise 
him I think it will be shown that 1 
have always been a loyal follower 
with a few intermittent and deserved, 

I think, criticisms He has given me 
some glorious moments in cricket. 
For all the criticism that has 
rained around him recently, he 
has made over 2,000 Test runs 
at an average near 50 That 
has been equalled or excelled by few 
If he gets himself disciplined, he will 
add to his laurels in the West Indies 
No Australian, as I wrote at the be¬ 
ginning, will be more closely followed 
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Post-War Giants-2 


«d on the fifth day were 75 lor 2— 
again in a winning position. Once 
more Neil Harvey was the stumbl¬ 
ing block. If only he could be re¬ 
moved—but he was batting beauti¬ 
fully. Then he flicked one to leg. * 
Evans anticipated the stroke as 
Harvey moved into position. He div¬ 
ed and clutched at the ball as It 
sped on its wa\ to the bound*'- * 


Godfrey Evans. 


ry It stuck m his glove as he rolled 
over and ovei Harvey was petri¬ 
fied with disbelief 

“I feel,” said Evans, “that the 
dismissal of Harvey was the most 
valuable catch I ever made, from 
the point of psychological effect We 
all wanted Neil Harvey out, for 
while he was theie Australia always 
had a chance It was'nt the best 
catch I have ever made My catch 
to dismiss Bill Johnslon to finish 
off the Test was a better one, but 
it came at the right moment to ins¬ 
pire us all to drive home the ad¬ 
vantage we had gained ” 

Stands Apart 

Evans stands apart from the kee¬ 
pers of the post because his ideas 
differ from theirs During the I94& 
47 tour of Australia, Oldfield, the 


AMONG THE GREAT 


h asked to name the greatest 
wu ket keeper m Ihe world most 
people would suv, “Godfrey Evans’*' 
And they wouldn't be fai wrong 

It is, of course, impossible to name 
the greatest keeper ever, or even at 
any one period One takes last bow¬ 
lers better than another, another 
ina> excel at taking off spin, log- 
spin, oi googlie^ There is a tissue 
thickness between the greatest at 
an> given period, and Godfrey Evans 
must fight for the title with Don Tal- 
lon of Australia, his great contem- 
poiarv 

In the 1944 45 senes the Test at 
Sydney was poised on a razor’s 
edge In the fourth innings Austra 
ha needed 222 and at the end of 
the day were 71 for 2, with the odds 
distinctly in their favour 

On taking the field next morning, 
Evans called to the team, “Come on 
boys-weTl be there at the finish* M 

The Australian score crept up Be- 
naud, playing well, was out to an 
extraordinary catch by Tyson, but 
Davidson looked like knocking off 
the runs on his own. Then Statham 
sent down a very fast one which 
Davidson snicked and without think¬ 
ing, Evans dived, getting his hand 
to the ball, which swung him 
round As he rolled, the ball dropp¬ 
ed out. Most keepers would have 
been lucky to get a hand to it, but 
Evans has lightning reactions* He 


By HARVEY DAY 


swivelled round, his right hand shot 
out and the ball stuck For a mo¬ 
ment the astounded Davidson stood 
hypnotised and unbelieving. Such 
catches win matches’ 1 

Petrified 

Evans then asked Edrich whether 
the ball would have carried to him 
at slip He shook his head* “I doubt 


Godfrey Evans of Kent and 
England will go down as oh© 
of the greatest wicket-keepers 
of all time. The first article 
in this scries, on Alec Bedser, 
appeared last week. 


it M Later Evans commented: “It 
is always difficult for a wicket-keep- 
to decide wnether to go for a ball 
or leave it to the slips. That catch 
meant the difference between victo¬ 
ry and defeat” 

Neil Harvey batted like a master 
and Evans says: “Hisinnings of 92 
not out was the best I have ever 
seen him play ” No one could stay 
with him, however, and England 
won. 

In the third and vital Test Augtra* 
iia needed 240 and when play start- 


great keeper of the thirties, told 
Evans that his unorthodox stance 
with his weight too far forward* 
would affect his balance and limit 
his success. This view was support¬ 
ed by other experienced keepers, 
aU or whom advocated the flat-foot¬ 
ed stance But Evans was a law 
unto himself, and this made him 
right for himself—but not perhaps 
for others. 

Evans started his sports career 
as a and it was only when 

he appeared on the county ground 
with j black eye that the authori¬ 
ties told him to choose between 
boxing and cricket. His stance be¬ 
hind the stumps was that of a box¬ 
er, balanced to go forward, sideways 
or back It was this that enabled 
him to bring off some of his mira¬ 
culous acrobatic catches 

Like all good keepers from Black- 
ham and Lilley to the present day, 
he was a keen student of the game. 

Pads Uke Armour 

Before his time wicket-keeping 
pads were huge and cumbersome. 
In his first club he was asked to 
keep wicket and given new pads 
and gloves. The pads felt like ar¬ 
mour plates and came up almost to 
his chm! The gloves were Uke 
gauntlets of iron. He couldn't bend 
his fingers m them. In the first over 
a bail was skied and everyone yeU- 








ed; -‘Yours, Godfrey!" But he could 
only waddle and the ball (ell with 
a plomp beside him. The team roar¬ 
ed with laughter. 

‘‘Excuse me, skipper", said Evans, 
*T must go in and change these." 
The skipper was furious—changing 
all that new equipment! 

Ever since, Evans has worn' or¬ 
dinary batting pads, which enable 
him to move rapidly. "Pads ', he 
says, "are merely protection for the 
legs in case you miss the ball’. The 
keeper isn't a glorified long-stop. 

"Gloves", says Evans, "must be 
soft and pliable The ball bounces 
out of hard gloves. The gloves must 
be such as will enable you to bend 
your fingers in them freely, $o that 
you can grip the ball When I get a 
new pair of gloves from I he factory 
1 lay them on the ground and bash 
them with a bat until a cup has 
formed in each palm Then I put 
the gloves on and hit one hand in¬ 
to the other until the cups have 
been further formed, the padding 
knocked down and the fingers plia¬ 
ble ” 

Most keepers stand with one 
foot on either side of the wic¬ 


ket. Not iso, Evans. “I draw a Una 
with my foot behind the off stump,*' 
he explained, M for the right-hander 
(on the other side for a left-hand¬ 
er). Then I place my left foot appro¬ 
ximately on that line, with my right 
foot ci comfortable distance away. In 
this position 1 can move cither way 
in a flash." 

Balance is important, and concen¬ 
tration essential. It is necessary to 
concentrate on every ball. Most 
keepers fail because they don’t con¬ 
centrate enough. 

Another of his tips for successful 
keeping, is’ “Never snatch at the 
ball. Never go to meet the ball; if 
you do it will go into your hands 
and out again. Move, in the direction 
in which the bail is travelling 

Most, international keepers have 
gnarled, knotty fingers, us if in the 
last stages of arthritis Nut so, Evans, 
whose hands wore in fine shape 
when be retired, even though he 
took men like Tyson, Stalham and 
Trueman. 

He is extremely strong and thro¬ 
ughout fits career has made a fetish 
of fitness. His strength enabled him 
to hit the ball like a steam hammer 


and in his early days he gained the: 
reputation of being a slogger. ,, 

In 1958 Tom Crawford, Captain 6#f; 
the Kent Second Eleven, thought he' 
should make much more of his b&t- 
ting than he did, so wagered him 
£100 to £5 that he wouldn't get 
1,500 runs during the season. Evans, 
always game for a gamble, accepted. 
He started the year with 137 against 
Gloucester, followed by 144 against 
Somerset in 110 minutes. In the re¬ 
turn with Gloucester he again mad* 
137; and then in the Test al Lord’s 
got 98 before lunch against the In¬ 
dians. He would have got 100 had 
not Hazare been so slow in setting 
his field fur the last over, and 
"Frank Chester's taste for the dra¬ 
matic." Hazarc's slowness was not 
deliberate, but he moved his men as 
if it was the first over after lunch 
and not before Evans got his cen¬ 
tury immediately after. 

Against the West Indians he also 
made a century in a Test, and so 
can’t be written off as a negligible 
batsman. 

Early that August he scored 1,500 
runs and Tom Crawford paid up. 
Champagne flowed that evening in 

Continued on next page 
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the dressing rpom. He also dismissed 
70 batsmen and proved his value to 
the Kent side. 

A Personality 

Evans wa* a pmonality, flambo¬ 
yant, a genius and a law unto him¬ 
self His methods wm justified b\ 
results In Australia the first thou¬ 
sand juris scored with him behind 
the stumps yielded not a single bye 

Critics said that he jumped about 
and yelled too Joudlj So did Duck¬ 
worth and many Australian keepers 
But he never appealed mdistnmi- 


vnmt mr wmppws mr W4 
balk, realised that the batsman was 
in, and without a glance at the um¬ 
pire, replaced them He never tried 
to hustle an umpire into giving a de¬ 
cision, and he never was guilty of a 
mean act. 

For years he kept to Douglas 
Wiight, the mtdwm-fast Kent leg 
break bowler, and was one of the 
few m England who could ‘read' 
Wright’s googly Alec Bedser also 
owed more to Evans than most peo¬ 
ple realise, and many a catch taken 
off him down the leg side would have 
beaten almost every keeper of his 
day 

To-day the best keeper m England 
is Andrews, captain of Northanls 


B ut be k a natural Mb, j 

so the only alternatives are Parks, a 
great forcing bat, not in the first 
flight when taking spin; or Murray, 
a lesser bat, and a tnfle doubtful 
when taking out-swmg Some main¬ 
tain that the best keeper, irrespec¬ 
tive of batting ability, should be se¬ 
lected, for if he drops a batsman 
early on and the man makes a cen¬ 
tury, he, too, must make a hundred 
at least to square matters. 

In Evans* day England had no 
such problem He was the best keep¬ 
er in the country, could make a cen¬ 
tury in a Test and was adviser and 
counseller to every captam under 
whom he played Men of his calibre 
don’t grow on trees. 
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J. R. REID 


^KIPPER J, R. Reid of the 
New Zealand cricket team, 
now touring India, exude* an 
air of gaiety whatever he 
does On the field. His fluent 
stroke-play not only earns* 
quick runs for his team but 
gives great delight to the spec¬ 
tators. In fact, in the present 
tour through his bright batting 
alone Reid has infused a live¬ 
ly spirit into the atmosphere 
on the field. 
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hockey ft* flayed 
India SO to 31 yeata ago wiv 
that of the present day, I must say 
that the game played then was 
faster, more thrilling and enter¬ 
taining than that of the present 
day* May be, quite a lot of the 
younger generation will not see 
eye to eye with me in this. I don’t 
blame them, for they did not have 
the pleasure of witnessing the 
cream of Indian hockey those days. 
I write this with an open and un¬ 
biased mind after having played 
a good deal of hockey myself and 
watched much more over the 
years from 1927 to date. 

There is no denying the fact that 
m those days, India had a rich ga¬ 
laxy of stars, and that it was a 
question of whom to omit, rather 
than select, when it came to pick¬ 
ing an Olympic side* In my opinion 
India could have fielded three star- 
studded teams of equal merit at 
any one time. Here are a few 
names from a host of star players 
those days who would have walked 
into any Indian team of to-day— 
Penmger, Dhyan Chand, Jaffar, 


By ERIC BLANKLEY 


Feroze Khan, Pinto, Brewm, 
Abreo, F. C. Wells, Dara, Gurmit 
Singh, Roopsingh, Hammond, Ro¬ 
que, R. Cair, Asad All, Shaukat 
All, R. Norris, Laurie Fernandez, 
Tapsell and 'Allen (all from the 
North), and Summerhayes, Abra¬ 
ham, Webber, Gopalan, Kaiyan 
Singh, Weston, Krishnan, Joe 
Francke, Jefferies, Nainakannu, 
Bro. Price, and Cullen (all from 
the South). The stars of Indian hoc- 
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fortitude 

(for 

STRENGTH OF MIND TO MEET 
Rain, peril, or adversity; 

RESOLUTE COURAGE 


INDIAN HOCKEY 

— THEN AND NOW 


key to-day can be counted on one’s 
fingers* 

There is no doubt that the tech¬ 
nique and science of the game to 
day has changed from what it was 
then. Teams of to-day have given 
up the old policy of pre-war days, 
when attack was considered the 
best defence. In my day it was a 
game of thrust, and counter-thrust, 
with defences backing up their foi- 
wards in attack We played fast, 
direct^, methodical, planned hocktv, 
with the accent on attack and this 
brand of hockey provided goals 
and thrills that kept the public in 
a tense state of excitement fiom 
start to finish To-day’s policy is 
definitely one of pure defence 
Teams nowadays tend to play ne¬ 
gative hockey with the accent on 
defence. To preserve and keep 
their goal intact is their motto. 
Ihis type of game curtails goal 
scoring, forwards for the most 
part having to fend for themselves 
This crowded, defensive policy 
spoils the real beauty of Indian 
hockey. This negative defensive 
type of game has been introduced 
by foreign nations, purely with a 
view to holding or limiting India’s 
goal scoring potential. What is 
more, we have to-day unfortu¬ 
nately copied this style of play 
much to our detriment. In the old¬ 
en days teams plaved like a well- 
oiled machine, with quick first 
time passes, deft stickwork, and 
accurate first-time shooting To-day 
this type is conspicuous by its ab¬ 
sence. Another point of difference 
is that teams to-day lack strategy 
To-day’s top class teams are prone, 
to play all their matches in their 
usual customary pattern, whatever 
be the opposition. On the other 
hand, the teams of old always took 
care to plan their pattern of play 
against their opponents after tak¬ 
ing into account their strong or 
weak points. This playing to plan 
usually paid off. For instance, l 
vividly remember one such match 
which will illustrate my point. 

The Indian Olympic team of 1932, 
rated the best ever to have repre¬ 
sented India by most of us, were 
on their way to Los Angeles, and 
played an exhibition match at the 
famous Chepauk ground against 
an AU»Madras side. I had the ho¬ 
nour and pleasure of playing 
against this great Olympic side, as 
I turned out for All-Madras at in¬ 
side-left This Indian Olympic 
team, containing such renowned 
players as Allan, Tapsell, Ham¬ 
mond, Brewin, Ftnniger, Jaffar, 


Roopsingh, Cuir, and Dynn Chand, 
were foi some unaccountable rea¬ 
son, making heavy weather of this 
match against us, and Madras tie* 
tually led 4 goals lo A with barely 
15 minutes of play leit Suddenly 
the visitors ^witched Can to the 
light wing position, and changing 
then point of attack from down 
the middle, to the nght wing, 
threw the steady Madias defence 
into confusion, and before we jen- 
Insod what was happening, India 
had scored foui brilliant goats with 
Can as the aichitect oI all the 
goals, thus giving this Olympic 
team a comfortable 7-4 Victory, 
which at one stage didn’t seem pos¬ 
sible Here then was strategy and 
astute captaincy at its best. 

These, then, are a few points of 
difference between hockey, then 
and now I feci certain Hint In¬ 
dian hockey will again reach its 
zenith if our players and teams 
pay a little more attention to de¬ 
tail, play fast, dheet hockey to a 
set plan, and use strategy and cun 
ning best suited to exploit arw 
weakness in the opposition, cutting 
nut the present day, rather hap¬ 
hazard, stereotyped style of play 
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ERHAPS the laluM water-uport 
to appear in India is modern 
skindiving, which has a following 
of a few millions throughout other 
patts of the world. Although primi¬ 
tive, indigenous skmdiving for 
pearl-oysters, and chanks has been 
going on in South India for cen¬ 
turies, the modern approach to it, 
from the sporting angle, has been 
rather late in making its appear¬ 
ance. This is perhaps due to the 
fact that clear water, the major 
requisite for skmdiving. is not 
available over most of India’s vast 
coastline. There is also a legen¬ 
dary fear of the water and sharks 
which has prevented many Indians 
from taking to skmdiving as a 
sport. 

The basic apparatus for skindiv¬ 
ing m the modern sense is a face- 
mask for clear underwater vision,' 
and rubber fins or flippers for 
speedy propulsion above and 
under water. The average swim¬ 
mer using fins can easily outstrip 
an Olympic champion in a swim¬ 
ming pool. In other parts of the 
world swim-fins are as common as 
bathroom slippers and a mask is 
taken for granted if you are going 
for a swim in clear water. There 


aie, howevei, a few parts India 
where clear water can be found. 
The very best places, are, of 
course, in the Laccadive Islands, 
Andamans and Nieobars where the 
best diving in the world, and some 
of the clearest water are available. 
But these are at the moment un¬ 
developed and difficult of access. 

Healthy Excercise 

The very South of India has clear 
water and opportunities for under¬ 
water sport, in several spots. The 
stretch from Rameswaram island 
right up to Tuticorin in the Gulf of 
Mannar affords very clear water 
but only after one is able to get 
out a few miles offshore. Recently, 
the writer was able to establish 
that the very best underwater 
sport and skindiving are available 
in South Kerala from Trivandrum 
onwards. The pioneers of skindiv¬ 
ing in the modern fashion were 
Americans serving with CARE in 
Trivandrum. At the moment at 
least four keen spearfishermen 
and skindivers are enjoying them¬ 
selves from Kovalam beach south¬ 
wards. 

Skilldiving branches into several 
types of underwater activity. For 


The teeming underwater ?*fc of 
Kovalom is depicted here this 
underwater photograph token by the 
author. The large block fish are 
Black Surgeonfish and the others, 
Striped Surgeonfish. 


the newcomers and elderly types 
who can swim, simply “goggling”, 
that is swimming in shallow water 
with face-masks and snorkel and 
fins provides endless hours of 
healthy exercise, relaxation and 
amusement. There is also a great 
opportunity for study of marine 
life in this fashion. The more vi¬ 
gorous type may like to go spear¬ 
fishing and hunt submarine fauna 
with special spearguns or spears. 
Off Trivandrum very fine sport 
with fish, lobsters, squids and 
crabs can be had. 


Inexhaustible Source 

For those who are keen on photo¬ 
graphy, the sca-bed provides an 
inexhaustible source of fascinating 
subjects. Many cameras have spe¬ 
cial housings to take them under¬ 
water, amongst them the Leica, 
Rolleiftex, Hasselblad and the Bo- 
lex Cine 1 models. There is even a 
camera now, called the Calypso- 
phot which is truly water-proof and 
can take pictures above or below 
water equally well. The under¬ 
water picture illustrating this was 
taken with such a camera, using 
Tri X film and available light at a 
depth of only 12 feet! 

More advanced underwater ex¬ 
ponents can take to the use of 
SCUfiA or self-contained under¬ 
water breathing apparatus, typifi¬ 
ed by the famous aqualung* Tho 
Indian Navy has several trained 


A New Sport 
In India 

By RODNEY JONKLASS 



aqualung diver* and so ha* the 
Central Marine Fisheries Research 
Staff which has diving-apparatus 
and a compressor at Tuticorin for 
work on the pearl-banks Collec¬ 
tors of seashells and other marine 
fauna will find that skindmng is 
the best way of doing so Even in 
the hills, m the rivers and streams 
where the water is clear, a mask 
and a pair of fins will provide ample 
sport and fun for those lucky 
enough to be theie (if they can 
stand the cold). 


i*ast but not least, the discovery 
of clear, safe, warm water off Ke¬ 
rala suitable for undei water acti¬ 
vity, should stimulate the film pro 
ducers of India to ventuie into the 
realm of underwater motion pic 
ture photography as a new *'gim¬ 
mick* to pep up a flagging indus 
try The success of foreign films 
like ‘The Seas Around us’, The 
Silent World’, ‘Underwater’, ‘The 
Old Man and the Sea’, Boy on a 
Dolphin’, The Amphibian Man’ 
and others was through the 


use of underwater cinematography. 
Even in Ceylon the first-ever 00* 
lour and underwater feature filth 
'Ran Muthu Duwa’ was the beet 
box-office success ever. 

1 sincerely hope that India 1 * 
sportsmen will awake to the possi* 
bihties of undei water sport in the 
veiy near future There is no rea¬ 
son why an Indian team should not 
participate m future in the World 
underwater Spearfishing Cham¬ 
pionships which have been going 
on for many years 


Sports play an important part m the life of Jamshedpur pro' ides foi mdooi and out- 
Jamshedput. The Keenan Stadium, venue door games 

of many thrilling events, and the covered Ihe manv fine athletes and sportsmen 


badminton stadium the only one 
m the State, arc examples of 
the excellent facilities 


SPORTS IN 
JAMSHEDPUR 


Jamshedpur has produced have 
brought credit to the State 
as well as the country 















T un Jag'at Taran Girls College 
annexed the *Sohn» women's bas¬ 
ketball Uophy, defeating Agucultu 
ral Institute N»uni, nt the Nairn 
ground in the final 30 19 J T have 
created u mu jecoid m the tour 
nan out 1 mnf, won it on no fewer 
than 11 /tea um*? Onh Allahabad 
Umv<iMt\ tu ct ) divi^Maiy Wuna 
inal u ft nt< ) are the oth* teams 
U) wm Uu trnphi J f t weie the 
hmh * * be u( r ^ions too This 

jrtu t ut i I undir t> mdt ed J T 
sh/ *»i ri i \ but tt im work and 
rninbir P n Tin if M n peibirmr 
wa M 111 hU \ Vtimu a St \U cap 
who n A nU horu to advantage 
in tin burnt but als > sitird 12 
points Mm w i-* the b< st pla\ci on 
the i<in Su 1 Uj Chornn with 1J 
point* * i t utstandinp in Die Nai 
m team 

E itlni the Agit< ulluial Inbtitutt 
had airnimUd foi Allahabad Uni 
versity b> 25 points to lrf 

• • • 

Subha 4 ' Bhmguva annexed four ti 
tio> in Die Allahabad University ten- 



Jogot Toran Girts Int College wmnrr, of thi Sohm womrr» s basketball 
trophy of Allahabad 


JAGAT TARAN GIRLS' DISTINCTION 


Bv OLR CORRESPONDENT 


ms tournament In tno nngles final 
hi had to fight all the way to get the 
but*, i of the lhu\<rsitv skipper 
Gautatn B un ih ( 1 7 5 3 6, 4-6 and 
6 3 Th( milch lusttd 90 minutes 

In the doubles final* bubhas Bhar- 
gava m < ombination with his bro 
thei Avina ;h di feated Gautam Ba- 
ruah and Bujcndia Nath 6 3, 6-8 
6-4 5 17 and 6 l hi about 120 minutes 

bubhns also won thi But let Cup, 
oj>en to the past and present Mu 


thnts of Uu Alluhabul University 
d< ft mng Avini^b Bhargava and 
Amainnth Bhugava 6 1 and 6-2 He 
helped the Dr Amai Nath Jha Hos¬ 
tel m partnership with Dilip Mohan, 
win the Intel Unit tennis champion 
ship defeating G N Jha hostel 
fGautam B uuah and Batai Das) m 
the find 6 8 6 2, 6 3 2 6 and 7-5 

• • • 

Seven teams took part in the All 
India L »dv Kashinnth womens hm 


In \ tmunament which was run 
undei the auspices of the Friends 
Union Club at the Central Sports 
Stadium Lucknow The tournament 
was run on a league-cum knock-out 
basis 

Bombay Combined Eleven. Royal 
Swans, Delhi, Lorpto Convent Blues, 
Lucknow, and l riends Union, Luck¬ 
now w re placed m Pool “A” Sham- 
locks Club Delhi, Loreto Convent 
Reds, Lucknow, and Central Hindu 
School, Varanasi weie placed in 
Pool B ’ 

Bombay Combined XI and Sham- 
tocks Club, Delhi, won their res¬ 
pective pools by winning all the 
matches Bombay secured 6 points 
from three matches followed by Ro¬ 
yal Swans of Delhi with four points. 
Shamrocks became Pool cham 

E ions with four points Loreto Reds, 
ucknow, were runners-up with two 
points 

As the league was played on 
Olympic lines, the semi-final hne-up 
was as follows Bombay Combined 
vs Loreto Convent Reds, Lucknow; 
Shamrocks, Delhi, vs Royal Swans, 
Delhi 

Bombay Combined proved too 
good for Loreto Convent Reds and 
won by a comfortable margin of 4-0. 
Centre-forward Renee Thornber, 
left-winger Ann Noronha, inside-left 
Vivienne D'Silva and right-winger 
Nirupama Ghanekar scored for the 
winners Bombay led by 24) at the 
interval An extra-time goal by in¬ 
side-right Jasmeet Randhawa en¬ 
abled shamrocks to prevail over 



Th< 6oml*oy Combined Eleven who won the AH India Lady Kastnoth 
women V hockey tournament at Lucknow, 



the, star-studded Royal Swans, Del 
hi by the odd goal in three in the 
replayed semi-final. The first en¬ 
counter had ended in a 1-1 draw. 
The match was decided as a re¬ 
sult of 95 minutes play, including 
two extra periods. M. Sahdev and 
Jasmeet Randhawa scored for the 
winners. Inside-left Sanjam Chahal 
netted for the losers. The match 
was full of fluctuating fortunes. 

Bombay Combined XI won the 
coveted trophy defeating Shamrocks, 
Delhi, in the final by a solitary 
goal. Although the Delhi team lost, 


they covered themselves with glo¬ 
ry by their gallant fight and were 
not disgraced by any means. 

The ^ match was won and lost in 
the 23rd minute of the second 
half when centre-forward Renee 
Thornber scored the match winner 
after a fine bout of passing with 
Nancy De Mellow. With minutes to 
go, Jasmeet Randhawa of Delhi 
shot wide with only the Bombay 
goal-keeper to beat. Mrs. K. K. Das 
gave away the prizes. 

Diesel Locomotive Works, Vara¬ 
nasi, won the Banaras District 5e- 


i * j 1 ' ufc-w 

nior Division hockey league tourna¬ 
ment beating the Banaras Youhtf; 
Men’s Association in the final 3-0. v 

The tournament was run on af 
league-cum-knock out basis. Sixteen 
teams took part Inside-left Raj 
Kumar, son of hockey wizard, Dhyan 
Chand and inside-right Tulsi Charan 
Das, a State cap, were the best in 
the D L,W. team. Right winger 
S. K. Tewari, centre-forward Axes 
Azmi and left-winger Diwaker were 
the go?!-getters for the winners 
Prof. Rajaram Shastri gave away 
the trophies. 
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HIND CHEMICALS LTD., KANPUR 5 

Available with all leading Chemist s ; 

DISTRIBUTORS : 
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Competitors getting ready for the 
pistol shooting contest. 


tpHE 2nd Gujerat State shooting 
championships were staged at 
Ahmedabad from January 29 to Feb¬ 
ruary 2 under the auspices of the 
Gujerat State Rifle Association. The 
championships were inaugurated by 
Mr. Mehdi Nawaz Jung, Governor 


As many as 185 competitors from 
all over the State, of whom 39 were 
women, took part. There was very 
keen competition throughout. The 
organisers had provided one range of 
50 metres with 8 target frames and 
another range of 25 metres with 5 
target frames. It was altogether a big 
task for the organisers to complete 
the competitions within the allotted 
days But thanks to the all-round co¬ 
operation of all concerned everything 
went off according to schedule. Mr. 
Nanubhai Surti, Honorary General 
Secretary of the State Rifle Associa¬ 
tion, was extremely painstaking and 
efficient and much credit goes to him 
tor the successful conduct of the 
championships. 


Shashikant G. Zaveri of the Sural 
City Rifle Club, and Mrs. P. D. Tata 
of the Bilirnnrfa Rifle Club proved to 
be outstanding shooters. Rana Man* 
slnhji and the Rani Sabeb of Kerwada 
Rifle Club also distinguished them¬ 
selves in the competitions. Special 
prizes were awarded to (1) L. B. 
Chauhan (Best Home guard), K, Mo- 
hanlal Panchal (Best N*C.C.), and ihe 
Rani Saheb of Kerwada (Best 0RJ>) 
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ALL-INDIA COALFIELD SPORTS 


By SHYAM CHANDRA 


T HE 4th annual All-India Coalfield 
Sports were held at Jealgora Col¬ 
liery grounds, Jhana, on February 7 
under the auspice* of the Coal Mines 
Labour Welfare Organisation Almost 
all the coalfields in Assam, Orissa, 
Jharia, Hazaribagh, West Bengal, 
Madhya Pradesh, Vmdhya Pradesh 
and Andhra Pradesh participated m 
the meet The Torch was brought from 
Slbpur Colliery, Bengal, (the place 
where the last coalfield sports were 
held) by a band of athletes covering 
more than 60 miles m a colourful 
procession organised by the Welfare 
Inspectorate in co-operation with the 
coal industry. 

Amidst the blowing of bugles and 
trumpets, the Coalfield Sports flag 
went up and Mr D Sanjeevayya, 
Union Labour Minister, declared the 
games open 


Then the programme began Jharia 
and Bengal had several veteran ath 
ietes and they bagged several gold 
and silver medals The tug-of-war 
team from Jharia wtre a treat to 
watch With one shift or change they 
tumbled the balance of their oppo¬ 
nents However, mention must be 
made of Snnivasan of Belarnpalli 
who ran a grand race in the 1500 
metre 6, beating all otheri- easily 
Kannaiah won a gold medal in the 
800 melrts and Md Sardar did well in 
the obstacle race 

Jharia got the highest marks in 
aggregate with 88 points, followed by 
West Bengal with 73 points Andhra 
Pradesh secured the 3rd position in 
rank Nevertheless, Andhra Pradesh 
Coalfield added another leather in 
their cap for “Discipline” besides a 
gold medal for the Band Party J K 
Sharma West Bengal was adjudg¬ 
ed the best athlete of the meet 


Mi S K Sinha Coal Mines Wel- 
faic Commissioner, m a short 
speech emphasised the need for 
sports n t reation and cultural ac¬ 
tivities fer the hard-working emplo¬ 
yees in tht mm<s He said that these 
activities bi ought the Industry, Labour 
and Government clo*e to one ano¬ 
ther and promoted harmony, proper 
understanding and good relations bet¬ 
ween the Industry and the workers 
He requested the Union Labour Mi¬ 
nister to arrange for f spcit coaching 
programmes for colliery athletes so 
that they could keep their head high 
at the State and all India level 
Mr D Sanjeevayya complimented 
Mr S K Smha on reviving these 
games and sports after a lapse of two 
years and *aid that they weie useful 
and helpful programmes 
The cups medals, shields and cer¬ 
tificates wore given away to the win¬ 
ners by Mrs D Sanjeevayya 
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THE BODY And MIND 


By A. KOROBKOV 


M ODFRN conditions of life re¬ 
quire great physical and men¬ 
tal effort* which always go with 
research work, roc Lumation of ntw 
regions and lands, or development 
of complex technology Rapid auto¬ 
mation deprives a person of the ne¬ 
cessary motor activities This is 
one of the contradictions resulting 
from industrial progress in various 
spheres of our life To a certain ex 
tent comfort may deprive a peison 
of his health, if simultaneously, he 
ot she is deprived of the joy of 
physical movements 


The unfavourable effect of limit¬ 
ed activity is connected with a de¬ 
crease in nervous impulses coming 
from muscles to the central ner¬ 
vous system which process results 
in the disappearance of important 
icflex reactions regulating the work 
of all organs and systems of a hu¬ 
man body The regulation of blood 
circulation is disturbed, adrenal 
functions change The organism 
starts losing a certain amount of 
salts Co-oidination of movements 
is impaired, and adaptability of the 
organism to physical and psychic 



exeitions anl to changes m t xter 
nal environment is lowered 

Our Task 

At the same tune, present day 
life demands that the physical abi¬ 
lities of people bo broadened m 
all spheres of then activities A 
person of a relatively average func¬ 
tional development is now unable 
to master a nuinbu of new spe 
ciahtics, as, lot mstum e, that of a 
pilot of a jt! plane 01 that of a cos¬ 
monaut However, our task is to 
widen and prolong work caprcity 
and creatm ubihties of soutty as 
a whole, and not of separate indivi¬ 
duals the elite of a society as it is 
(bsoived in Western countries. 
That is why the science of physi 
cal educuti n demands with ever¬ 
growing insistence, th f phvsical 
culture be iKinslonn^d into a so¬ 
cial factor of development 

The progress of phvsicu culture 
is determined and eonditu icd pri 
manly by the reqimernuJ set up 
by production dev< lopment and the 
tasks of the education of man Al 
the same time, phvsical culture and 
sports have a great reverse effect 
on various aspects of social life 

Investigation Data 

Investigation data, obtained b\ 
the workers of the Central Snenti 
nr Research Institute of Physical 
Culture at a Moscow' ball bearing 


Do you Know? 

By BACH 
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DEEPLY DEJECTED; *AD; IN¬ 
SPIRING DEJECTION ; AS, A 
DISCONSOLATE ROOTER. 
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^ETHRAN B. Sutcliffe (rigty) evidently provided the inspira¬ 
tion for youngster Taylor (left) to achieve a remarkable fegt 
of all-round cricket. Taylor scored a century in bis Test debut 
of Calcutta, and followed it up by bagging five wickets. 
These two batsmen shared a fruitful partnership of 163 runs 
for the seventh wicket, one of the best in the scries. 

(Bwfcw Of The Test And Pictures Inside) 
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Your hair stays healthy and glossy with 

BRYLCREEM 

THE PERFECT HAIRDRESSING! 



Only BRYLCREEM 

* grooms your hair perfectly without making it oily or messy 

* Is so economical— 

one application keeps your hair naturally in place all day 

* has a unique formulation that really nourishes the scalp, 
encourages healthy hair-growth 

* brings but the natural colour of your hair 
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the newest 

PLEASURE PORTABLE 

# Nippon -HITACHI 


Smart, Aristocrat, Handy (weight \ 2 kg) this portable Transistor Radio 
has been manufactured by arrangement with the world famous 
HITACHI ltd, of Japan, Model No WH8I7 Price Rs, 415/ including 
Excise duty, Sales tax extra Beautiful Leather Case Rs, 19 75 P. 

Sole Distributors: EASTERN DISTRIBUTORS 

4/*. MADAN STREET, CALCUTTA-13. 
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Tour friend will remember you every week, 
if you send, on his behalf, a gift subscription to 

SPORT & PASTIME 
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H Beautiful As Flowers'* 
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Many have remarked that our 
shuttlecocks are “beautiful as 
flowers.” 

Our defecfless and beautiful 
shuttlecocks are also durable. 
Players prefer them because 
they are scientifically made for 
accurate balanced filsht. 
f'xpti fence of thirty-eight years 
has made our fuotbafls, volley¬ 
ball^ shuttlecocks, etc. perfect. 

Our famous Shuttlecocks'. 

Air Win * Blue Flyer; 

Eve Last: Super Matches, 
Our Popular Footballs; 
Oxford t * Eve Last T* 

V A Bose's Special T. 
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- A. BOSE & SONS 

MPas. OF QUALITY SPORTS GOODS, BANIBAN. Dirt. Howrah. 
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SPORT 

«i PASTIME 
Week Ending Saturday, 

March 17, 1965, 

ON THE COVER -- 

Ataullah Khan's rise In Indian hockey 
has been steady and sure. Showing 
rich promise even from his school 
days, the Madras centre-half earned 
State colours even as a college student 
(Loyola). I.C.F, soon acquired his ser¬ 
vices and through them he got a berth 
in the Indian Railways team. In the 
last two years he was even picked for 
the All-India sides playing against 
touring teams. 

ARTICLES & FEATURES - 


P N* Sundaresan 

With The New Zealand 

Cricketers , . 18 

Harvey Day 

Post-War Giants-3 .. 20 

Brunei! Jones 

Australians In West Indies .. 32 

V Venkateswaran 

Ranji Trophy , f 38 

Our Correspondent 

Holland Hall Regain 
Hockey Title . , 39 

S. D. Asthana 

Northern Railway Win 

Again , . 40 

Bnc Blankley 

Umpiring In Hockey , , 41 

Frank Wrtg it 

Sensations of Sport , . 42 

Leonard Bardtn 

Chess . . 43 

Our Aviation Correspondent 

Wheel and Wings . . 44 

George Zygmund 

Camera Cameos . . 46 

Russell Bennett 

The Stamp World .. 48 

A Word With The 

Doctor-113 .. 50 

Saro/ K. Sengupta 

Calcutta Cinema Notes .. 52 

y Chjr Correspondent 

'Bombay Cinema Letter .. 54 

PICTURES - 

A Great Stand .. 2 

The Calcutta Test 6 . 

In Colour 

D ha ram Singh .. 25 

Square-Cut By Reid .. 26 

In Colour 

B. C. Booth .. 28 

Butterfly Stroke .. 30 

NEXT WEEK -- ( 


The Bombay Tost 
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soi Indio « opcninq howlrr *h> Jaq< d a 
’ conv back he wl to Reid in the teen I 
it at Calcutta which too Ike thr ti^t 
ded m a draw Th** batsman sco/rd 8/ 
run^ m tha fir i in ngs 
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Jalsimho takts a con. 
fident catch to di$ 
mi*s V T Pollard 
off Desou 
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Potaudi strikes a dancing pose 
as he turns Mat* to ,the fog., 
Pataud* soared a superb cen¬ 
tury for Indiq *n , the first 
, iV . kwdngs.;. ; , r '* > 
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ink stains wash night out! 

Huink 

WASHABLE ROYAL BLUE 

The wot Id 9 most populan ink. - with the /‘iXillte 
-idvantage that ink stains on tlo he* ind I JtMdPI 
han Jv ate quick I rcrm vrd with sc ip wmflJ 
and waut Made tn In / a by 

CHEIPARK COMPANY LIMITED, 

Madras 

A Product ot IP The Parker Pen C tiptmy 
— makns f tin world s most wmte 1 pens 


More coffee 
enjoyment 
than ever before 





only Nescafe 

brings you all that rich coffee flavour! 

Nescafe is prepared from the choicest coffee Made in just 
beans... skilfully blended and roasted— J^gseconds 

specially for you—Open the tin... relish that 
satisfying aroma of freshly roasted coffee 
beans—the beans which give Nescafe instant 
coffee its superb flavour... make it so full- 
bodied, so robust, so deliciously good. 

Buy some today. 


ilESGAFE India's finest coffee.. 100% pure 

m Nt$QAfth a ngWtnd trrit mtrh to dnlgntto Ntstli'i Intttnl cpfhg. * NBSTii product 
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New Zealand's 
twelfth-man Jarvis 
takes a fine catch to 
dismiss Hanumanf 
Singh off Yuile. 


Another superb catch 
ended Durrani's inn¬ 
ings. Jarvis is seen 
flat on the ground in 
h»s attempt to take 
the catch, Yuile is the 
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THE CALCUTTA ai 
TEST 


The umpire raises his hand to up> 
hold an appeal for " Ibw ogainst 
Vufle. VenkdtraQhovan is the 
howler. 
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Nadkami adjusts himself to 
accept a catch offered by 
Motx. Durrani is the bowler; 












THE Madras youngster, S. Venkotraghavan, _ who distinguished himself in 
his maiden Test appearance against New* Zealand at Madras, seen in 
action in Calcutta, where he took six wickets for 10) runs. He has all 
the requisites of a spinner and has excellent prospects Of becoming the ablest 
off-spinrter in course of time, Besides Ns bowling, Venkatrdghpvart i$ a line 
fieldsman In close-in positions. 
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With The New Zeeland Cricketers 

Visitors Show 
Their Strength 

By P. N. SUNDARESAN 


T ills: Second cricket Test match 
between India and New Zealand 
played at the Ec Vn Gardens ground 
in Calcutta fiom Maich 5 to 9 end¬ 
ed in a draw The final scores were 
New Zealand 462 for 'nine wickets, 
derlai ed and 191 for nine wickets 
declared India 380 and 92 for three 
wicket*; 

Figures indicate the bare result of 
the Test It would appear from those 
that it also went the weary way 
of the First lest at Madras But it 
was leally not so There was plenty 
of drama and excitement and, for 
Ukho who witnessed it, plentv to 
chew foi the years to come. The 
cricket was enjoyable on the fust 
dav, exhilarating on the second jmd 
exciting on the third day even oil 
the fourth day, there was some ex¬ 
citement and, in the final hout, 
great gaiety 

Enjoyment on the fiist day was 
due to the batting of J H Reid, 
the New Ztuiind captain, and Bert 
Sutditte The match spiung to life, 
as it weio whm H B Desai knock¬ 


ed back Congdon’s stumps and Intel 
claimed Moigan’s wicket Desui's 
return had brought life into the 
opening attack and a wicket. It was 
a good stajt for India; for New 
Zealand’s winning of the toss and 
first venture on a good wicket had 
been nullified to a great extent 

It was at this stage that Reid 
came in and took charge of the si¬ 
tuation at once, and, befitting his 


build and manner, there was no 
dilly-dallying by him. Ho attacked 
the bowling in thunderous style. He 
reached his 20 with four scoring 
strokes of two fours and two sixes: 
a single broke the sequence and he 
was on the hunt again. At lunch he 
was 52 and he had hit two more 
fouis and two more sixes. The se- 
cond-wicket stand between him and 
Dowling prospered to 138, an addi¬ 
tion of J01 runs, when Dowling was 
out Reid was eventually out for 82 
iuns He had four sixes and ten 
fouis in his innings. 


THE SCORE - BOARD 


NEW ZEALAND 


Is T. Dowling )hw b Vcnkatraghaian 2? 
tt 1 (ongrton b Desai 9 

K. XSt Mot pan c Engineer b Desai 20 

J. ft Held c Horde b Venkatraghavan 82 
R, Sutcliffe (not out) . . 151 

B. W. Yuile b Gupte . . I 

V. T. Pollard c Jaisimha b Desai . HI 
B. K. Taylor c Kundrran b Nadkarni 105 
G. E. Vivian b Desai . . 1 

R. (J. Mot* ihw b Venkatraghavan 21 

J T Watd (not out) . . 1 

Extras 13 

Total (for nine wkts. decl) 162 


c Engineer b Gupte . . 23 

c Venkatraghavan b Desai . . 0 

b Durrani . . 33 

Ihw b Venkatraghavan It 

o Hanumant Singh b 

Venkatraghai an 0 

lbw b Venkatraghavan 21 

b Jaisimha . . 43 “ 

(not outl (I 

o Jaisimha b Nadkarni . . 43 

c Nadkarni b Durrani . . 0 

Extras 11 


Total (for nine wkts. decl.) 191 


Pail of Wickets: 1-13, 2-37, 3-138, 
4-139, 5-152, 6-233. 7-396, 8-407, 9-450. 


Fall of Wickets: 1-4, 2-37, 3-61, 
4-83, 5-97, 6-103, 7-103. 8-184, 9-191. 


Bowling Analysis 
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Detail 33 

6 

128 

4 

12 

8 

32 

l 


Jaisimha 20 

6 

73 

0 

15.1 

1? 

21 

1 


Durrani 15 

3 

49 

0 

18 

10 

34 

2 


Nadkarni 35 

12 

59 

1 

7 

4 

14 

1 


Gupte 16 

3 

54 

1 

21 

7 

64 

1 


Venkatraghavan 4] 

18 

86 

3 

17 

11 

15 

3 





INDIA 






1 l Jaisimha b Mots 


% 

. 22 

c Morgan b Congdon 



0 

t K. JKunderan b Congdon 

* 

. 36 


(not 

out) 

. . 

12 

‘ M. Engineei c Pollard b 

Taylor 

10 

c Pollard b Dowling 


. . 

45 

?* G. IBordr c Pollard b 

Tavlor 

. 62 

b Vivian 



. . 

23 

l. G. Nadkarni b Taj lor 


. 

, 0 


(not 

out) 


0 


R 

Pataudi e Ward h Taylor 
Hanumant Singh c (sub) b T uile 
S„ A Duirani c (sub) h Yuile 
R. B. Desai c Ward b Yuile 
S Venkatraghavan b Taylor 
B. P. Gupte (not out) 

Extras 
Total 


380 


Extras 


12 






— 

Total (for three wkts.) 

. . 92 

Fall of 

Wicket*. 1-45, 

2-62, 

3-100, 



.I....—i 

-101, 5-211. 

6-301, 7-357. 

8-357, 

9-371 

Fall of Wicket*: 

1-3, 

2-52. 3-92. 
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Rut there was no relud for the 
Indian bowlers Veteran Sutcliffe, 
playing with flawless defence and 
fine attacking strokes remained un¬ 
beaten with 74 runs. He had young 
Tayloi, making his debut, playing 
m place ol Sim lair, as hi.s part¬ 
ner They resumed on the second 
day and each had early escapes 
Taylor was missed by Gupte off 
Vcnkatiaghavan when he was 21 
The latter missed a return catch 
liom Sutcliffe when he was 
91 These lapses proved costly for 
the stand grew to 396, an addition 
of 163 runs for the fourth wicket. It 
became a record tor New Zealand 
in Test cricket. Sutcliffe took his 
own time to reach the century first 
Then he went on to make 151 and 
lemained unbeaten when Reid dec¬ 
lared the innings. The veteran be¬ 
lied his age by a wonderful display 
of concentration and stamina. He 
hit twenty-four boundaries. 

Boldness was the keynote of Tay 
lor’b century, which put him among 
the select band who had hit up cen 
tunes m Test debuts. Tall of build 
and powerful of shot, his innings 
prospered under the benign eye of 
Sutcliffe and the success of his own 
strokes. He showed a penchant for 
the pull stroke and hit three sixes 
and fourteen 4’s in his 105 

When Reid declared the innings 
at 462 for nine wickets, the Indians 
crept back into the pavilion a tired 
lot. But they were given no respite 
as Motz and Taylor subjected them 
to hostile pace. At close, with four 
batsmen out for 101 runs, India 
were in the fight for survival, It Was 
a fine day’s cricket and on the next 
day (Sunday) there was a very good 
crowd. The enthusiasts were provi¬ 
ded with more than their money's 
worth by Pateudi. who played bril¬ 
liant jjricfcat to score US runs. He 
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nf a recovery. Yet things might 
have gone against India if three cat¬ 
ches in the first four balls had been 
taken by the visiting team. Pataudi 
was the first to be lucky when Pol¬ 
lard made a great attempt to take 
him at gully off Taylor, but failed 
Then Yuile at fine leg and wicket¬ 
keeper Ward failed to catch Borde 
oil the first and third balls of Metz's 
first over. 

These escapes put both Pataudi 
and Borde on guard. First with res¬ 
traint and fortitude and then with 
attacking strokes they retrieved the 
position. Borde went when the se 
cond new ball was taken. But Patau¬ 
di could not be curbed. He cracked 
the ball to all parts of the field and 
really threw his wicket away in th< 
last hour of the day. The posith n 
was safe by then His 153 contained 
29 fours. 

The match was now set for a 
draw and it did end inconclusively 
New Zealand from four for one at 
the end of the third day, took the 
score to 66 for three at lunch It 
became 103 foi seven in half . * 
he \n after lunch thanks to the pt n« 
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native off-spin bowling of \oum: 
Venkatraghavau He overcame 
both Reid and Sutcliffe by his artful 
spinners This led to a minor crisis 
for New Zealand but young Vivian 
and Pollard stuck together and put 
on 81 runs for the eighth wicket Each 
scored 43 Reid declared at 191 foi 
nine wickets leaving India an hour's 
hatting The home team made 92 f< i 


thiee wickets Engineer and Dun a 
m struck at the bowling with resoun 
ding strokes and made the final 
hour a gay one 

It was indeed a fine match Reid, 
Sutcliffe and Tavloi with bul and 
ball, and Mot? lot New Zealand and 
Pataudi' Horde and Venkatiagh » 
\<m for India, made it so 









Don Tallon 


W HEN Ben Barnett, than whom 
there is no more likable cue 
keter m the world, returned horm 
m 1945 after years m a prisonei of 
war camp in Japan he failed to ie 
capture the form that made him a 
member of pre-war Australian sides 
and, though 'dill good enough for 
Victoria, had to give v*ay to a new 
comer named Dure Tallon, of 
Queensland, a superb keeper and a 
grand forcing batsman 

It is not surprising that Test kee¬ 
pers are also good batsmen, for they 
crouch behind the wickets and watch 
the finest bowleis in actum. Some 
of the best keepers have been first 
rate batsmen* Shcrwril, Cameron 
and Waite of South Africa, Clyde 
Walcott of the West Indies, Hamf 
and Imua? Ahmed of Pakistan, 
Engineer of India What should be 
surprising is that a man like An¬ 
drews, captain of Northants and 
the best keeper in England, can't 


bid, for the two nearest to him 
Muiray and Parks, can. Parks n 
one of the most punishing batsmen 
in the world 

Before the war Tallon was a bals- 
man who specialised in driving and 
had hit centuries against three 
Sheffield Shield States, with a top 
score of 193 against Victoria But 
immediately after the war his hitt¬ 
ing powcis diminished 

In the Blood! 

Evans, ht«s gieat contemporary 
and 4 enemy*', was also a smitei, 
but Tallon was the more accom 
plished bat Unlike Evans he came 
from a cricketing family His father, 
who loved the game, was a good 
slow bowler in local cricket and 
his four sons helped him to mow 
and roll the pitch in their back gar¬ 
den where they practised till they 
could no longer see the ball as 
night closed around them- If mother 


Don Tallon is a keeper who has carved for him¬ 
self a niche 

In The Hall 
Of Fame 

By HARVEY DAY 


and father were out the lads would 
repair to the kitchen, move the fur¬ 
niture and play indoor cricket 

William used to bowl leg-breaks 
and as Don was better able to keep 
to them than his brothei % he was 

g iven the role of keeper All four 
lossomed out into good cricketers 
and William played for Queensland 
with distinction. 

Eventually the lads entered Bunda- 
berg State School where one of the 
teachers was Tom O’Shea, an Inter- 
State keeper. When he saw seven- 
year-old Don behind the stumps he 
realised that the tad was a natural 
and coached him At the age of 13 
and undersized, Don captained the 
Queensland Schoolboys; those who 
saw him could hardly believe that 
this midget could hold his own 
against lads some of whom touched 
six feet 

Superb Stumping 

He played Grade A cricket, which 
is somewhat better than Minor 
County m England, and at 16 was 
selected to represent a Queensland 
XII against the M C C during the 
1932-33 tour. Though the M.C C 
scored 376 he allowed only four 
byes and he delighted his admirers 
by his superb stumping of Herbert 
Sutcliffe off a leg ball. Sutcliffe’s 
heel was but an inch above the line 
when he whipped off the bails, and 
the great man walked. 

It was during this period that Ed¬ 
die Gilbert, the Aborigine, then the 
fastest bowler in the world playing, 
was in the Queensland XI, but Tal¬ 
lon took him with an ease and non¬ 
chalance that impressed the experts. 

So green m cricketing experience 
was Tallon that though he had play¬ 
ed against the M C.C., he hadn’t 
yet seen an inter-State game and the 
first he saw was one m which he 
played at the age of 17, against 
Victoria. Tallon allowed only six 
byes in a total of 649. Despite this 
he was not taken on the team’s 
southern tour of Victoria. South 
Australia and New South Wales be¬ 
cause he was considered too young. 
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Had he gone, the selectors would 
undoubtedly have considered him 
for Tests 

On the side’s return he was inclu¬ 
ded in the State team against South 
Australia, for whom Clarrie Grim- 
mett, the scourge of England, was 
performing and made 58 and 86! 

At the age of 19, he made 503 runs 
for Queensland and topped the ave¬ 
rages with 55.98 runs, and it was 
during this period that he scored 
193 against Victoria and dismissed 
five batsmen in one innings. 

Equalled World Records 

When the 1938 side to tour Eng¬ 
land were selected, everyone ex¬ 
pected to see his name among 
those touring and his omission was 
a bitter disappointment. The lash¬ 
ing the critics gave the selectors 
was justified for during the next 
two seasons he proved to be the 
finest keeper in Australia and equall¬ 
ed two world-records. Against New 
South Wales be dismissed six bats¬ 
men m each innings (9 ct. and 3 
stumped), a feat performed only 
once before, by Poolcy of Surrey in 
1868. Then a few weeks later he got 
rid of seven Victorian batsmen in 
one innings (3 ct. and 4 stumped) 
and, though the score reached 348, 
did not allow a bye. 

The war interfered with his ca¬ 
reer when he was at his best and 
he did not pull on the gloves again 
until the unofficial Tests against 
New Zealand in 1945-46 

When Hammond captained the 
first English side in Australia after 
the war the selectors realised that 
Barnett had fallen off and it was 
expected that either Saggers or Sis- 
may, who had played against Eng¬ 
land m the Victory Tests and in re- 
resentative games, would replace 
lm. The Englishmen did not re¬ 
member the lad who had once 
played against them in 1932 and 
were astonished to see him hailed as 
Australia’s best keeper. But they 
soon realised how amply he justi¬ 
fied this description. 

He was then 30. This was his first 
series against England, but he 
broke all records by dismissing 20 
batsmen and in the Third Test at 
Melbourne, scored 92 runs in a hur¬ 
ricane partnership with Lindwall. 
The Englishmen were staggered, 
for they hardly expected two tail- 
enders—a wicket-keeper and a fast 
bowler—to assault them to the tune 
of 154 runs m an eighth-wicket stand. 

His Weakness 

Australia have always had a sur¬ 
feit of first-rate keepers—Blackham, 
Kelly. Carter, Oldfield—and Tallon 
was fit to sit in their company. Be¬ 
fore playing in Tests he had kept 
while 18,324 runs had been scored, 
and allowed only 204 byes while 
missing 109—70 caught ana 38 stum¬ 
ped. 

Colin McCool, a fine all-rounder, 
who toured England in 1948 and 
later gravitated to the Lancashire 
League, owed most of his wickets 
to Tallon, who could read his goog- 
th m i mm. 


Ail keepers, however great, have 
chinks in their armour and Tallon's 
weakness lay in his attempts to take 
very wide catches that men like 
Oldfield and Strudwick (England) 
allowed the slips to swallow. But 
how is one to judge, in the fraction 
of time available, whether a catch 
is too wide? Evans, too, was often 
guilty in this respect but the fact is 
that both these men frequently hung 
on to such catches. 

It was said that Tallon appealed 
too loudly and too often, which must 
be a modern trend, for Evans was 
a renowned appealer whose yells 
reached the clouds. In this he differ¬ 
ed from Ames, Strudwick and Old¬ 
field In Tallon’s case there was some 
excuse for he was somewhat deaf 
and was known as “Deafy" to his 
intimates 

Immense Difference 

There was one immense differ 
once between Evans and Tallon 
Evans was demonstrative, leaping 
and darting. Tallon was unobtru¬ 
sive m all he did, but whether one 
was greater than the other would 
need a Solomon to decide. Austra¬ 
lians, who saw more of Tallon, say 
he was slightly superior; English¬ 
men, who saw more of Evans, were 
convinced that their man had the 
edge on Tallon. It would be fairer 
to assume that both were masters, 
each better than the other on his 
day. 

During the 1949 tour Tallon rarely 
did himself justice with the bat, 
though his 53 at Lord’s was made 
when runs were badly needed and 
showed how good he could be He and 
Johnston made a stand during which 
he punished Edrich for five fours in 
five overs, and at Bradford against 
Yorkshire, when the Australians 
needed 63 to win and lost six wic 
kets in getting them, Harvey and 
Tallon batted in masterly fashion 
for 18 (not out) and 17 (not out), on 
a sticky wicket and saved the day. 

Such scores may seem insignifi¬ 
cant to anyone who has not batted 
on a sticky wicket but many a cen¬ 
tury under easy conditions has been 
scored with less skill. 

Tallon’s best innings, at Brisbane 
against the South Africans m 1952- 
53 was 135, scored in 169 minutes, 
which is good going m any class of 
cricket. He was a trifle uneasy at 
the start but once he settled down, 
sent the ball to the ring with roc- 
kethke velocity. Driving like his 
hadn’t been seen in that senes and 
aroused such admiration that the 
spectators rose and cheered him till 
it seemed that the roof of the pavi¬ 
lion would blow off. He* was play¬ 
ing, it is true, in front of his home 
crowd, who were intensely loyal and 
proud of him, as they had every 
right to be for. no batsman in the 
State, except W. A. Brown (a for¬ 
mer Australian No. 1) had made 
more runs for Queensland. 

No Acrobatics 

Tallon was taller than most keep¬ 
ers, standing 5 ft, 10% inches in his 
bare feet, and his methods were 
entirely opposite to those of Evans. 
As the bowler ran to the wicket 
- •■- i — - nrj r .. 


Tallon folded himself double like a 
great frog and did nob move until 
necessary. He could see from his 
squatting position all that wans need* 
ed to know of length, flight and spin, 
and for over after over the specta¬ 
tors would imagine that the team 
had a stopper, but no stumper. But 
let the batsman lift his heel half an 
inch and the bails would be off He 
fooled many a man that way. 

Rarely did Tallon indulge in acro¬ 
batics, find never in the fantastic 
gymnastics so beloved by Evans. 
But when the effort was needed, he 
could move as fust In the Oval Test 
in 1948 Hutton wrn batting beauti¬ 
fully and seemed set for the rem¬ 
ainder of the day Then he glanced 
a ball which flew wide of the leg 
stump Like a boa constrictor. Tal- 
Ion unwound and dived A telesco¬ 
pic arm flung out and the ball lay 
snugly in his left glove. Hutton, who 
thought that a catch off a ball so 
wide and fust was impossible, stood 
glued to his crease till the horrible 
truth sank home Out, for a mere 64’ 

By any standards Tallon was one 
of the groat wicket-keepers, and a 
very fine all-rounder 
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THE New Zealand Captain, J. R: Reid, demonstrates How he executes the square cut Turn 
to pofes 26 & 27 for sequence pictures of this stroke* 
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DHARAM SINGH 


THOUGH ploying alongside the redoubtable PHtHipol Singh Dharam Singh 
I has not been overshadowed by the greatest full-back of the world. 
This, in itself, is a true measure of Dharam Singh's standing fn- Indian 
hockey. This rugged fuff-back was a member of the Indian team to Tokyo. 
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A very difficult stroke, the butterfly 
combines the powerful actions of the 
tegs and arms. Lynda McGill, who 
has almost reached perfection in 
this style, demonstrates here the 
technique. She lifts her head and 
arms above the water so as to throw 
the hands forward. Note the power¬ 
ful arm movement, which drives the 
body forwards. As the head is lifted 
Mp inspiration takes place throuflh 
the mouth and nose. 
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Seen here is a spectacular 
sweeping movement of the 
arms which is typical of the 
stroke. Keeping the elbows 
straight, the arms are ex¬ 
tended in line with the 
shoulders to full length. Thus, 
a great distance is cover¬ 
ed. It is important to note that 
the arm stroke is initiated 
from the shoulders and execut. 
ed with tremendous power and 
quickness. 
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The side view of the forward 
arm thrust *s seen here. Once 
the arms are thrown forward, 
the hands will begin to pull 
the water backwards. The suc¬ 
cess of the butterfly stroke js 
determined by the coordina¬ 
tion of leg and arm move- 
iwents. To develop and main- 
^h.PfOpir rhythm th# dalpbih ^ 
Wg kick is performed. twkse qs* 

Ae arms, complete a tingle 










T HE Australians began their cric¬ 
ket tour of the Caribbean on a 
triumphant note. They conquered 
g" OoAK Xi <nit at \t Arm's in n two- 
day waim-up run and, coming to 
Kingston tn the serious opening 
phasic of the programme at Sabina 
Paik, Simpson’s men whipped the 
Jamaica XI by an innings aim six 
mns with t>0 minutes to spare on 
the fourth and final day. 

Throe centum** by the Austra¬ 
lians Hob Simpson, Bob Cowper 
and Norman O’Neill did well to 
take a message to the West Indian 
camp, but it was the innings of 69 
by Brian Booth which shone like a 
heat on in the Australians’ total of 
547 for five declared, after Bill 
La wry and the skipper added 16U 
Cor the first wicket. 

t 

When the Jamaicans batted, 
Teddy Griffith, a lefthander with 
many virtues, strengthened his 


Aufttmlians In West Indies 


claims fot a Test cap during tins 
senes and for the West Indian 
party due in India in the not-too- 
distant future Playing with sun¬ 
shiny freedom, the compact son of 
former West Indian fast bowler, 
Herman Griffith, pounded fours off 
the mainspring <f the Aussie at¬ 
tack during his scintillating knock 
of 79 He had excellent support 
from Lester King, well known to 
Indian fans as a fastish bowler. 
King pasted the Australians up, 
down and over the field as he pull¬ 
ed the Jamaicans out of the slough 
with an innings worth 77. It in¬ 
cluded three sixes and a flurry of 
fours. 

But there was hardly anything 
during the Jamaicans’ hours in the 
field, or at the create, to encourage 
the thought that they would out¬ 
play this Australian side. On the 
other hand, there was room for an¬ 
xiety of some sort about the 
strength of this team from Down 
Under Not m batting, because the 
run-bank is strong—down to No. 8. 
It is the bowling which looked less 
penetrative than was expected, 
though m McKenzie, who swing.* 
to the slips and Philpott, whose 
flagging length and variation of 
pace earned him eight wickets in 
the metch, are top-oAhe-cIass wic- 
l«Hs Omm, 


How the rest of the Australian 
attack will challenge the might of 
the West Indies will be seen. 

first Day 

The days pi seeding the Austra¬ 
lians* visit to Sabina Park were 
conspicuous for a sun-scorching pe¬ 
riod which left Kingston’s reservoir 
half-dry and was creating some¬ 
thing of a havoc m the agricultural 
areas Consequently, conditions for 
batting were ideal: the pitch, 
grassless and wearing a biege- 
colour**! face, was as easy ds it 
looked when Bob Simpson won the 
toss and began his team's innings 
with Bill Lawry. 

Despite the diehard faith the Io 
cals had in the potency of the Ja¬ 
maican attack, it looked pretty sus¬ 
picious to me Its pace was found¬ 
ed on Lester King, slowest of the 
thiee major quick men in the 
Caribbean, and Rudolph Cohen, a 


lanky lad who had but one impres¬ 
sive spell during the all-important 
Regional senes 12 months ago and 
did not appear to add many yards 
to his miles-per-hour gait when he 
bowled against the touring Cava¬ 
liers side here a few weeks ago 
Veteran Alfred Valentine’s bowling 
has declined considerably during 
the past few years and the once- 
great left arm Nemesis of wmld 
batsmen, aware of this, got thiough 
the motions with understandable 
listlcssness The on-paper bowling 
strength of this side ended with 
Teddy Griffith, a right-arm seam- 
ei /cutter slow-medium. 

Simpson and Lowry made the 
usual cautious investigation of 
pitch and bowler before setting 
about the business of playing for 
runs and there were times, al¬ 
beit, rare, when both looked uncer¬ 
tain 

Yet, they won the first round, 
helped considerably by some wild 
bowling by Cohen ana we soon be¬ 
gan to appraise Simpson’s wide 
range of strokes, as he and Lawry 
added 150-odd for the first wicket. 
Lefthanded Lawry,"never afraid to 
hit the ball that appeared to be 
the slightest bit short of length, 
was never in real danger >lur- 
ing his innings. But one* th« 
opsnsrs lift «n4 Covpsr wi« 
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O'Neill came together, something 
new crept into the day's play: evi¬ 
dence that the Australians—or most 
of them—will not be at all happy 
when short balls are bowled at 
them during this scries. 

Cohen, late in the day, perhaps 
out of desperation, slammed a 
short one at Cowper and the bats¬ 
man danced a mambo. Soon after, 
O’Neill danced the same tune when 
Cohen hit one nearly halfway down 
the pitch O’Neill, for long periods, 
looked less—much less—the great 
batsman he certainly is. He mis¬ 
timed, mishit and lost his way on* 
more than one occasion; but he 
was still there at stumps 75 to 
Cowper’s 93. 

If there were any heroes m the 
Jamaican team, they were Levy, 
whose honest labours were reward¬ 
ed by Simpson’s and La wry’s 
scalps, and Jackie Hendriks. 

Second Day 

Some of the Jamaican players 
rubbed anti-sunburn cream on their 
faces before taking the field when 
the Australians resumed their in¬ 
nings on the second day. Three 
hundied and thirty-four runs in the 
bank is a pretty good security for 
any team—what with eight wickets 
still intact—and the Australians 
began this hot, windy Thursday 
obviously bent on building * big 
total getting as much pre-ftrst-Test 
practice out in the middle and buy¬ 
ing self-confidence at Jamaica’s 
expense. O’Neill, playing firmer 
strokes, than on the first day, beat 
the field time and again with 
square-drives, while Cowper’s left- 
handed freedom and aggressive¬ 
ness brought him twos and fours. 
Valentine’s field placing left much 
to be desired, it is true, but the 
two Australians never gave one 
the slightest reason for believing 
they would not reach their cen¬ 
turies. 

Levy, a tall right arm off-break 
spume i who holds the ball in his 
left hand up to the last miitute be¬ 
fore delivery—so as to give one 
the impression he is a ‘southpaw* 
—bowled well throughout the day 
and if the fieldsmen were more 
alert, he would have reaped richer 
rewards. 

I thought Valentine misused his 
bowlers; and later, when the Aus¬ 
tralians fielded, this was borne out 
by the way Snnpson employed hts 
quick men in short spells, rather 
than working them down into the 
iron-hard ground. 

The feature of the day's play 
was an innings by Brian Booth. 
On his form to-day, I would say 
that he is the batsman the West 
Indies bowlers will regard as "Pub¬ 
lic Enemy No. I” Tali, lean and 
gifted with the freedom of play 
one rarely sees in lefthand bats¬ 
men, Booth did not make the 
slightest suggestion of error dur¬ 
ing his grand knock of 89. For 
sheer ‘beauty* and effective intent, 
this innings shone like a JbetMb 
above those we saw from Cowper, 
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Tourists Whip 
Jamaica 

By BRUNELL JONES 
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some of us, while being fully aware 
that Simpson did the propel thing, 
felt understandably disappointed 
over not seeing a bit moie of Booth 
Easton McMorns and Teddy 
Gnffiih came out to open the is- 
landeis’ innings. Both were stalk¬ 
ing a Test place* McMorns, the 
junior opuung partner post and 
Gntfith the all-i ounder-late order 
batsman’s berth Though Griffith 
did not get a wicket during the 
Australians’ innings, ho came 
through with good marks for Udi 
ness of length with his soamers 
and cutters, and now, as he began 


batting with left-handed vigour, 
there were little pockets of sug 
gestions around the ground about 
Griffith’s inclusion as opening bat’ 
The suggestion gathered force 
when, with McMorns failing (out, 
caught Simpson off Philpott for 29), 
Griffith continued to bat his way 
into the hearts id all 
At stumps he vas 40 in Jamaica’s 
reply of 74 for two 

Third Day 

The story of the third day’s play 
was written by Griffith and admi¬ 
rably post-scripted by Lester King 


and a 24-year-old electrician named 
Hoi man Bennett Griffith came out 
m the morning playing strokes, 
hitting McKenzie, Phffpott, O'Neill 
and Smcock with the broad face o£ 
his bat thiough covers, past third 
man and well away from the out¬ 
stretched hand of deep nud-on The 
entire Jamaican batting revolved 
around the squat stationeiy store 
salesman who walks as though he 
owns the entire Montego Bay area 
He carried the responsibility well, 
until, a mere whisker away fiom 

Cont»nued on next page 
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AUSTRALIANS IN WEST 
INDIES 

Contfoutd from prtvhut page 

his hundred, he seemed to have a 
“touch of the sun" and was bowled 
by Philpott, head m the air and his 
bat far, far away from the ball. 

After he left, it looked as it Simp* 
son's bowling attack, while lacking 
lethal pace weapons, contained 
enough variety in McKenzie, Phil- 
pott, Mayne, O’Neill, Simpson and 
the absent Hawke to essay sugges- 
tions, even m pro-West Indies cir¬ 
cles, that the Australians had 
enough guns to blast West Indies 
out twice in any or all of the Tests 
But this view did not remain long; 
around mid-afternoon, when half 
of the Jamaican batsmen weie ru¬ 
minating over causes of their dis¬ 
missals in the pavilion, Lester 
Kong began an onslaught that lit 
up the ground He pounded Phil- 
pott for three sixes, one trimming 
leaves oft a huge breadfruit tree 
adjacent to the northern sight- 


screen; another way into the yard 
of some people way up the road and 
the third straight over the bowler’s 
head and up, up, up into orbit, oft 
successive balls. 

His partner, Bennett, began 
quietly but improved his run-rate 
and stroke-play as he went along 
and when the union was broken 
they had added a cool 108 for the 
seventh wicket. Nothing much was 
left in the programme afterwards, 
except for a continuation of blows 
from King The innings, which 
looked at one time as if it would 
be an embarrassment for the Ja¬ 
maicans, rolled out well enough. 
They raised 340, so that when 
Simpson invited Valentine to fol¬ 
low-on, the Jamaica skipper wel¬ 
comed the news; as it afforded Mc- 
Morns another chance to stake his 
claims for that “junior" opening 
partner post in the Test. This time, 
it was Griffith who went first Not 
at all comfortable as in the first in¬ 
nings, he was beaten all over and 
bowled when at 16 and McMorris 
was 20 when Chinese umpire Sang 
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Hue intoned: "That's it, gentle¬ 
men". 

Fourth Day 

Two trends of thought were afloat 
as the players took the field for 
the final day's play. The one which 
concentrated on the result of the 
match found some faithful locals 
clinging to the hope that Renford 
Pinnock, and Herman Bennett 
would repeat their first mnmgs per¬ 
formances; and that Lester King 
and Jackie Hendriks would play 
boldly enough to cause the Austra¬ 
lians to bat again 

The other trend leant towards 
the Jamaican well-wishers* hopes 
for representation m the Test team 
They kept their fingers crossed for 
opening batsman Easton McMor¬ 
ris, who, having failed in the first 
mnmgs, was now being given a 
last look by the selectors. They 
hoped too, that King’s aggressive¬ 
ness would sway the selectors into 
including him as a third fast bow¬ 
ler who could hit some valuable 
runs late m the West Indies in¬ 
nings and that Hendriks would do 
something more to justify his in¬ 
clusion at the expense of David 
Allan. 

The Austiaiians made old hat of 
both dreams* McMorris had an un¬ 
happy morning at the crease. He 
survived two confident appeals for 
lbw off Philpott and McKenzie res¬ 
pectively and there was nothing re¬ 
markable about the 32 runs he 
made before tickling a ball from 
McKenzie into Grout* s gloves Ro¬ 
binson played smart shots and when 
he and Pinnock came together they 
held up the attack long enough to 
cause Simpson to make a thorough 
examination of his resources. The 
examination stretched over a se¬ 
ven-man platoon comprising Mc¬ 
Kenzie, Mayne, Philpott, Sincock, 
Cowper, Simpson and O'Neill. Mc¬ 
Kenzie finished with match figures 
of five for 128—including three in 
this innings Philpott and Simpson 
looked the best of the lot, but we 
saw an interesting spell by Bob 
Cowper: 13 overs, 10 maidens, 9 
runs, I wicket’ We saw too, to our 
astonishment, a disinclination by 
both McKenzie and Mayne to bowl 
mswingeis Or, some of us asked* 
Is it that neither of the two Aus¬ 
tralians can get the ball to run 
across the face of the bat from the 
off-side** In any event, they—and 
the rest of the bowlers who assail¬ 
ed the Jamaicans cn this almost 
cloudless day—did well enough to 
provide Bob Simpson with the tonic 
he needed for the Test. 

The Jamaican batsmen contribu¬ 
ted largely to their own embarrass¬ 
ment by not playing their natural 
shots. Pinnock and Robinson, 
though well-established during 
their long association, preferred to 
play down the line end smother the 
ball, rather than deal with it in a 
more positive manner. Half-volleys 
and absolute full-tosses were treat¬ 
ed as if they were loaded dice and 
the crowA Instead of shouting "Hit 
the ball!", chanted in chorus: 
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The Bombay team. (Below) Bom 

Rallji Trophy bay's Hardikar and Sardesal who 

scored 207 (unbeaten) and 117 
respectively. 


BOMBAY ENTER FINAL 


By V VENKATESWARAN 


B OMBAY, holders, entered the Anal 
of the National cricket champion¬ 
ship for the seventh successive time 
when they beat Services, North Zone 
champions, by nine wickets. As ex¬ 
pected, the home batsmen were to the 
fore and runs flowed from their 
blades. Manohar Hardikar, who was a 
last-minute inclusion, distinguished 
himself by remaining unbeaten with 
207 while Sardesai excelled by scor¬ 
ing a century. Baloo Gupte achieved 
the distinction of claiming his 200th 
wicket in the National championship. 

Though they foundered against the 
pace attack of the home team, backed 


by keen fielding, Services came into 
their own in their second knock to 
defy the Bombay attack for long and 
make the hosts take the field again. 
Bal Dani, their stalwart, caught the 
eye in the Services* second innings 
when he scored his tenth century in 
the series. 

Services won the toss and chose to 
bat on the easy-paced pitch of the 
Brabourne Stadium. The visitors start¬ 
ed disastrously when Ramakant De- 
sai, bowling at his best in recent 
months, met with early success. Nad- 
kami set a close-in fielding to the 
pace attack and the fieldsmen rose to 




the occasion by accepting splendid 
catches. Some of them were near su¬ 
perlative ones. Upset by keen field¬ 
ing the Services batting cracked and 
folded up for a paltry 121. Six visi¬ 
tors* wickets fell for the small total 
of 42 runs. The players to distinguish 
themselves were Ajit Wadekar, Pa- 
ranjipe and Engineer. Engineer rolled 
to his left to accept a snick of Dani. 
In the pre-lunch period on the open¬ 
ing day of the four-day match, De- 
sai’s figures stood at 7,4-3-12-4 and 
Arun Varde*s were 12-6-25-2. Six wic¬ 
kets fell for 42 runs in $6 minutes. 
Skipper Chanda Gadkari, playing a 
dour innings, prevented further col* 
lapse till lunch, Spinners Nadkaml 
and Baloo Gupjfe 







in the afternoon attack to share four 
wickets. 

Sardesai and Engineer opened the 
home innings to the attack of Suren- 
dranatk-and Dani. The opening part¬ 
nership was fruitful and yielded 95 
runs before Engineer was adjudged 
lbw. for 69 runs. Engineer scored his 
69 in 83 minutes and hit 13 times to 
the boundary, Dilip Sardesai and Har- 
dikar cornered the limelight on the 
following day. The opening batsman 
had scored 117 runs before he was 
back in the pavilion. Surendranath 
held him at mid-wicket and Sharma 
was the successful bowler. Sardesai 


was at the wicket for 235 minutes and 
he had 15 fours to his credit. The 
fourth wicket partnership between 
him and Hardikar realised 144 runs. 
After Sardesai’* departure, old timer 
Hardikar dominated the play. Except 
for the two chances he gave at 151 
and 160, he remained unbeaten with 
207 runs to his credit at draw of 
stumps. Hardikar’s 207 was his high¬ 
est in the championship and this was 
compiled in five and half hours. He 
had 27 boundary hits to his credit. He 
excelled in extra-cover drives and 
square cuts. Skipper Nadkarni scor¬ 
ed 63 runs and was concerned in a 


valuable partnership of 159 runs for 
the sixth wicket. Services* attack tail** 
ed to impress on the home team bats-' 
men. 

The Services began their second 
knock on a confident note. They play¬ 
ed carefully. Bal Dani <140) and Ba¬ 
la ji Kao (96) were the top scorers. 
Their sixth wicket association realis¬ 
ed 172 runs. 

The home team’s fielding was not 
upto the mark as was seen on the 
opening day. Their attack also lacked 
sting. The homo team now meet either 
Hyderabad or Uttar Pradesh in the 
final. 
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NEW RECORDS BY 
9 VARSITY WOMEN 






T HREE new records were created 
and one equalled in the Punjab 
University women’s athletics cham¬ 
pionships, held at Chandigarh. Dr. 
A. C. Joshi, Vice-Chancellor of the 
Punjab University, gave away the 
prizes. 

Sitai of Lyallpur Khalsa College, 
Jullundur, scored a creditable dou¬ 
ble with record-breaking victories 
iri the discus (95 ft. 7 ins.) and shot 
put (30 ft. ins.). By clearing 4 
i^et 8 inches, Som Kumari of the 
stffno college set up a new record in 
tfte high jump. Sukhvinder Singh 


(Government College, Amritsar) 
won ail the three sprints—50, 100 
and 200 metres. In the 50 metres 
she equalled the present record of 
7 seconds. Inderjit Sandhu (Govern¬ 
ment College, Ludhiana) won the 80 
metres hurdles. Dayal Kaur (P. U. 
Campus. Chandigarh) claimed the 
javelin throw and Balvinder (Lyall¬ 
pur Khalsa College, Jullundur) came 
first in the long jump The general 
championship trophy was shared 
by Government College for Women, 
Chandigarh, and Lyallpur Khalsa 
College, Jullundur, with 25 points 
eachM. L. Kapur* 
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Dayal Kaur, the Javelin 
winner, 
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HOLLAND HALL REGAIN 


better fn the second and scored 284 
runs. Anand Chandola batted very at* 
tractively tor his 61. Jaiswal scored 35* 
Set to score 252 for an outright win, 
BENCO were all out for 123 runs. 
Jay ant Kumar hit up 77 in 90 minutes 
of play. Moti Chand took five for 3z* 


HOCKEY TITLE 


By OUR CORRESPONDENT 


H OLLAND HALL regained the Alla¬ 
habad University Inter-Unit 
hockey championship after a lapse of 
eight years, defeating Sir Sunder Lai 
Hostel, reigning champions for the 
last three years, in the final played on 
the M.C.C. ground, Allahabad, by a 
Solitary goal. It was a great and meri- 
torius victory. Considering that Hol¬ 
land Hall played two short for the first 
twenty minutes and with ten players 
for the remaining period, no praise 
can be too much for them. Holland 
Hall thus avenged their last year's 
defeat sustained at the hands of the 
same team. 

The Holland Hall defenders put up 
an inspired display to a man. Their 
custodian, Vijay Barar, showing fine 
anticipation, made a few grand saves. 
Right-back Mohammad AH, centre-half 
Girish Chand, left-half Mehfooz Ali 
and right-half Vishwas Sinha put 
up a dour defence. Right winger Iqbal 
and inside-left Gopal were prominent 
in the H.H. vanguard. For the losers, 
centre-half Ajay Singh and right-out 
S. N. Chanda caught the eye most. 

Two minutes before the interval, 
Gopal broke through the S.S.L. de¬ 
fence and looked a scorer all the way 
when he was fouled by the S.S.L. cus¬ 
todian, Anil Kumar. Centre-half Gi¬ 
rish Chandra converted the penalty 
push. 

C.I.D. and Lucknow district shared 
honours in the final of the Lucknow 
3]L&nge Inter-District Police hockey 
tournament played at the Reserve Po¬ 
lice ground, Lucknow. The match end¬ 
ed in a goalless draw despite twenty 
minutes of extra period. It was decid¬ 
ed that the teams should share the 
trophy* Ahmad Ali put up a sterling 
display for the C.I.D. team* Mrs. Ah¬ 
mad, wife of Mr. Islam Ahmad, De¬ 
puty Inspector-General of Police gave 
away the prizes. 

D.A.V. Intermediate College won 
the Lucknow Inter-school and college 
hockey trophy defeating National In¬ 
termediate College in the final played 
at the Kaaya Kubja College ground 
Jwr *-t. ; . 1 v : 

km were well eerved bar 
[fen N. C. PetHek, who 
MmCklfitiWAtvea. D-A-W* 


tre-forward Bhagwan Das reduced the 
margin for the losers. 


Satya Narain Singh of the U.P. Po¬ 
lice won the individual championships 
in the two-day U.P. gymnastics meet, 
held at the Lucknow University Gym¬ 
nasium. He topped the table with 33.64 
points. The boys* championship was 
won by Balbir Singh of Jhansi with 
20.06 points. 

The U.P. Police, with 197.37, carried 
away the team championship for men 
while the boys championship was won 
by Kanpur with 46.23 points. Four¬ 
teen gymnasts from three districts — 
Jhansi, Kanpur and Varanasi—and the 
U.P. Police took part. Lucknow Dis¬ 
trict was a notable absentee. 



Delhi Gymkhana annexed the Brij- 
nath Mittal Memorial cricket trophy 
of Meerut defeating Cantonment Club, 
Meerut, in the final by 41 runs. 

A fine knock of 93 by Raghubir 
Saini and hostile bowling by Sitaram, 
who bagged six for 79 in the second 
innings and four in the first, helped 
Delhi Gymkhana win the trophy des¬ 
pite conceding a 19-run lead in the 
first innings. 

Delhi Gymkhana were all out for 
156 runs in thir first knock. Manohar- 
lal hit up 41. Vijay Tewari and Hari 
Bhatt took four wickets each. Canton¬ 
ment replied with 175. Vijay Tewari 
scored 52. Sitaram took four wickets. 
Delhi Gymkhana piled up 231 in the 
second innings. Raghubir Saini (93) 
and Vidya Madan (54) were the top 
scorers. Cantonment, in their second 
knock, were all out for 171. K. M. Te¬ 
wari (38), and Hari Bhatt (27) were 
the top scorers. Sitaram bagged six 
for 79. 

Meerut's Vijay Tewari was adjudg¬ 
ed the best all-rounder while Sitaram 
was given the best bowler's prize. 

Fine bowling by Moti Chand Shah 
who had a match figure of 10 for 74, 
helped United Cricket Club win the 
Dhruwa Cricket Shield of Varanasi at 
the cost of Banaras Engineering Col¬ 
lege (BENCO) whom they beat by 
138 runs in the final. 

Bgtting first, United Cricket Club 
were all outfor 140 runs and B2SNCO 


S. W. Bobb (Sandford William 
Bobb), former National tennis cham¬ 
pion of India passed away at the age 
of about 82 on February 26 at W# 
Dehra Dun residence after a brief ill¬ 
ness. ''.‘jp" 

Born on December 24, 1883 at Alla¬ 
habad, S. W, Bobb was educated at 
St. John’s College, Agra and the Alla¬ 
habad University. He was an outstand¬ 
ing sportsman during his college days, 
being captain of the cricket and foot¬ 
ball teams for four years (1902 to 
1905) and was the Allahabad Univer¬ 
sity champion in athletics for three 
years. He won the shot put and the 
cricket ball throw of the Allahabad 
University for some years. 

Bobb was a great lover of sports 
and games. He was a wrestler of more 
than average ability but tennis was 
his first love. He was also I • only in¬ 
terested in shooting and cricket. 

S. W. Bobb retired as a District Ma¬ 
gistrate. He is survived by his wife, 
six sons, two daughters and scores of 
sports enthusiasts to mourn his loss. 
He represented India in the Davis Cup 
in 1926 and won the National title at 
Allahabad in 1921. He won the All-In-" 
dia men's doubles title with R, Powell 
in 1923. He played at Wimbledon and 
Paris in 1926; Played for the United 
Provinces in Inter-Provincial tounfii- 
ment for several years. 

He was also the Honorary Secretary 
of the U.P. Lawn Tennis Association 
and a member of the All-India Lawn 
Tennis Association. 
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W INNERS oi tin 1st Nthiu Mr- 
mortal hotkey championship, 
Horthem Railway won the AU-lndia 
Soindia Gold ('tip by defeating the 
Punjab VuliM bv 4 goalie to two on 
Fehiuary 17 at Gwalior The Police 
had in Uuu ranks six Olympic play¬ 
ers- Dhaumi Singh Chaianjit Singh 
(Indian Captain), Balbir Singh (Ji ), 
Guidt v Singh Daishan Singh and 
Raj Kumat (goalkeeper) Northern 
Railwa> had onl\ two international 
players Moh ndei Gal and Pnthipal 
Singh Tlu first goal against the 
Polite in the fin il was scored wnhin 
4 minutes of start of play and that 
too through a penalty orntr hit hy 
Pnthipal Smgh which went straight 
m the goal And ail of the n subse¬ 
quent gonG win >cortd by th* N 
Railway m penalty torntr hits bv 
Pnthipal Singh, by Ahsan All and 
Indcr Singh Aliout 30,000 people 
watched the match In an interview 
Pnthipal Singh tola me that this was 
the Mh time that Railway*' have de 
footed tht Polite and expiessod the 
hope tha y his team would defeat them 
in furthei met tings also 

The Scinch i Gold Cup is now be¬ 
ing conducted hy the Municipal Cor¬ 
poration Gwalior and the Polite had 
been holders for the last two yeais 
This VMi the Police were confident 
of winning the tup out-right 
The oigamstr, delayed the tour¬ 
nament be cam t good teams were 
not coming due to othti engagements 
The Committee were keen on gettme 
entries irom tht Mysore Eleven, 
DKG Kirkee (Poona) Signals 
Corps and Noithun Railway *o that 
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NORTHERN RAILWAY 
WIN AGAIN 

By S D. ASTHANA 


the Police could fm< a stift fight 
The Scindia Gold ('up has a history 
behind it It was won hy the late 
Maharaja Madhav lao S< india of Gwa¬ 
lior in a horse race in England in 
11)21 He started a Scindin hockey 
tournament at Gwahoi and he donat 
cd this Gold Cup to the tournament 
in 1922 Major Dhyan ('hand and 


mittee of the Municipal Coipotation 
of Gwalior 

Thus year 30 teams entered out of 
which only 24 turned up The matches 
were staged at the newly-constrm t- 
ed Corporation Stadium which is 
now planning to hold wredling toui- 
naments and also trying to make* 
Gwalior, a venue for cricket matches 



Pnthipal Singh Northern Railway's aptam receives the Sand»a Gold Cup 
from Mr Poddar, Choirmon of the M P Board of Revenue, at Gwalior, 


(\ipi Roopsingh and many olhu 
International players arc the products 
of this tournament It was under the 
nation ago of Maharaia Madhavrao 
Sc india that the Indian Hockey re ¬ 
deration came to bo established in 
1925 and the Headquarters remained 
for a few years at Gwalior 

The tournamen* was being regular¬ 
ly conducted but on the merger of 
Gwahoi State m Madhya Bharat 
State it was suspended for some time 
and started again by the Sports As¬ 
sociation by the Rajasaheb of Pa- 
hargarh It again repiamed suspend¬ 
ed for some time during and after 
the reorganisation of the States Mad¬ 
hya Bharat merged into Madhya Pra¬ 
desh and the tournament was again 
.started in 1960 by the Sports Com* 


in C entral India 

The Indian Olympic hockey Cap¬ 
tain Chaianjit Singh and Pnthipal 
Singh together with 17 other Inter¬ 
national players were given a recep¬ 
tion at the Lakshmibai College of 
Physical Education Gwalior They 
were welcomed by the Principal, Or 
K A Joseph. 


omgn saia that the International 
matches are not only for winning the 
tournaments or getting the Olympic 
title but the main thing to be kept in 
mind is the prestige of the country 
and it is in that spirit that he plays 
In tournaments. Speaking on the oe, 



casion 

need 


fh stressed the 
eying stiefc* 




S INCERE efforts are being made to¬ 
day in India for the improve¬ 
ment and healthy growth of hockey. 
However, along with these admirable 
efforts, one must not lose sight of the 
fact that it is of vital importance 
that we maintain a very high stand¬ 
ard of umpiring, for it is an indis- 

S utable fact that top-class umpiring 
i essential for the improvement of 
the game. , 

Umpiring is indeed a vital part of 
the game. What are the essential 
qualifications of a top-class umpire? 
He must possess a thorough know¬ 
ledge of the latest rules governing 
the game. He must have the ability 
to interpret and apply them in an in¬ 
telligent and practical manner, as oc¬ 
casions arise, during the course of a 
match. He must possess good eye¬ 
sight, calmness and the ability to take 
complete, firm control of a game, be 
it a village-green affair, or a top-class 
cup final tie, and at all times concen¬ 
trate on his job throughout the match. 
The umpire must be quick and pre¬ 
cise in his decisions, and a decision, 
once given, should never be revok¬ 
ed. A good umpire must always be 
ready to take stringent action against 
any player, or players who tend to 
mar the game by unruly conduct, or 
deliberate foul tactics, not in keeping 
with the fair name of hockey. An 
umpire must be reasonably physical¬ 
ly fit, to enable him to keep moving, 
and position himself throughout the 
game to watch the ball and the play¬ 
ers close-by thus giving himself a 
clear view of any infringement of the 
rules during play. 

Above all, an umpire must be a 
person of integrity and character, 
thoroughly impartial, giving his deci¬ 
sions in a firm and forthright manner. 
The hardest rule In hockey from an 
umpire's point of view is, without 
doubt, “The Advantage Rule", and the 
hall-mark of a really first-class um¬ 
pire, is his ability to apply this rule 
correctly. Any umpire wishing to 
master this art must be alert and in 
complete control of himself when play 
is in the danger zone. Should an in¬ 
fringement be caused by the defence, 
in the danger zone, the umpire should 
not act on impulse and blow his 
whistle, but pause a moment to see 
if the attacking team would benefit 
if play was allowed to continue after 
the infringement, before whistling up 
for the infringement. This is the cor¬ 
rect method of applying the advantage 
rule. 

This recalls to my mind an inci¬ 
dent, during my playing days, for the 
Telegraph R.C. and I will illustrate to 
my readers, how a good umpire, in 
trying to apply this advantage rule, 
made a hash of it, that nearly caused 
a riot, although he later explained 
the incident away, in a clever man- 
* ner. Here it is. It was in the final 
of the M.C.C. hockey tournament. 
The teams, the Telegraphs, 
Madras, and the Madras United Club, 
both leading teams then, in Southern 
hockey Both were nld and respected 
rivals; the Telegraphs, led by that 
great, forceful and lovable character 
; ‘wy Gilbert {centre-forward) and the 
ftf’ W t>y that astute 


It waa the match of the season. The 
game began on a fast note, with play 
being both keen and clean, no quar¬ 
ter asked or given, and spectators 
all keyed up in anticipation of a stir¬ 
ring battle for the cup. With about 20 
minutes of play gone during the first 
half, and with both sides striving to 
get that elusive first goal, which 
means so much to a team, the unex¬ 
pected incident happened. 

A hard centre from our left wmger 
flashed across a couple of yards in 
front of the M.U.C, goal-mouth. A 
defender, in trying to avert danger, 
swung wildly at thu bail, missed, giv¬ 
ing palpable “sticks" in the process. 
The umpire's whistle (for sticks as 
we thought; was heard. Simultane¬ 
ously with the blast of the whistle, 
our inside right had trapped the ball, 
and had the goal at his mercy, but 
the whistle had gone and so in sheer 
disgust at not having the advantage 


mischief-maker from amongst 
dense crowd of spectators lining m/; 
side-lines and not by him. A rather 
slick and clever explanation, though 
far fetched, to cover up a terrible 
blunder. Personally in giving this . 
umpire the benefit of the doubt, I am ■ 
fully convinced that it was a clear 
case of an umpire making a genuine . 
mistake, in not applying the advan¬ 
tage rule, realising it and belatedly 
correcting it. In doing so, be created 
a second blunder. 

I am perfectly sure my good friend 
Gopalan will bear me out In this. I 
am equally sure that this great blun¬ 
der on the part of the umpire, hap¬ 
pily in our favour, had a great bear¬ 
ing on the final result of the match. 
Happily, bloomers of this kind are 
few and far between. Last, but not 
least, I ask the thousands of hockey 
fans and the players themselves to 
school themselves to control their 


UMPIRING 
in HOCKEY 


We should maintain a very high standard of umpiring, 
says the author, for top-class umpiring is essential for 
the improvement of the game. 

By ERIC BLANKLEY 
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rule applied he banged the ball into 
goal past a helpless goalkeeper, turn¬ 
ed and walked away. Lo! and behold 
we heard the whistle blown again, and 
all eyes turned to the umpire, whose 
forefinger pointed to the centre, indi¬ 
cating his award of a goal. Can you 
imagine the uproar it caused! Cat¬ 
calls and loud, angry remarks from 
the spectators and vehement protests 
from the M.U.C. players, who had 
rightly ceased play on hearing the 
first whistle. However, to his eternal 
credit, the umpire stuck to his deci¬ 
sion of a goal. We scored a second 
goal during the second half to win the 
match and the trophy by 2 goals to 
nil. The match over, and the angry 
supporters of the beaten side loudly 
clamouring for the umpire’s explana¬ 
tion of his obviously glaring blunder, 
the tournament committee question¬ 
ed his action. This particular um¬ 
pire’s cool and calm explanation was 
that he did not blow his whistle for 
sticks in the first instance; but had 
applied the advantage rule and blew 
only for a goal. Hi* contention was 
that the bunt pf the first whistle, 
beard by A bad been blown by some 

■ : ~ V. * .'■ 1 s.-V -r■ , 1 ■ :-.V| , 


feelings, whatever they be, In the ex¬ 
citement of a match, and so be able 
to take all decisions, right or wrong, 
in a gentlemanly and sportsmanlflte 
manner. This is the essence of true 
sportsmanship. 

After all, we must remember that 
the umpire is human, and to err is 
human. Umpires have been guilty 
and will continue to be guilty of an 
occasional error of judgment. No man 
is perfect. We must realise that the 
umpire is usually more sinned against 
than sinning. His job is a thankless 
one. No umpire of any standing would 
wilfully be partial in his administra¬ 
tion of the game. All umpires, put in 
charge of first class hockey matches, 
are men fully qualified, and certified 
competent by the ruling body of In¬ 
dian hockey. Thus the hockey-loving 
public have also a part to play, if we, 
are to improve and maintain a high 
standard of play to stand us in good 
stead, when the time arrives for In** 
dia to successfully defend her title at 
Mexico. To all umpires I would eng- 

S eat this motto—"Let your conscience 
e your guide”—when doing your 

duty on tyi* .* *i 



r 1 15 not always the best horse at the 
starting gate that wins the Grand 
National, Nor. even the fastest. Even 
previous form is seldom a guide to the 
eventual winner. History has shown 
that the Aintree Grand National, the 
toughest and most gruelling ordeal for 
horse and rider in the annual racing 
calendar, is chaptered with sensations 
and surprises, 

The year 1911 provided one of the 
most dramatic winners of the century. 
Glenside was first past the post, the 
only horse to complete the course 
without tailing' Yet, there could have 
been few h-ss likely candidates for 
Grant) National fame. The nine-year- 
old Glenside was a horse with a han¬ 
dicap. 


wind lashed the course. Mud and slush 
lay everywhere to add to the difficul¬ 
ties of horses and riders. The Grand 
National course with its 30 treacherous 
jumps presented problems enough to 
the horse even under ideal conditions, 
but 41 miles in such atrocious weather 
was almost frightening. But to the ex¬ 
cited race-lovers packing Aintree this 
was the Grand National. There is no 
other race quite like it. Soon the nar¬ 
row-chilling rain and wind were for¬ 
gotten as the familiar cry echoed 
round the course! “They're off!” 

The start was a blur of horses and 
gaily-coloured jockeys heading into the 
driving sleet, The jockeys were deter¬ 
mined to make an impression over the 
early jumps and gain some advantage 
before the mud slowed them down. 


There were 25 other horses in the 
race and Glcnside’s chances were not 
rated very highly, And as the horses 
paraded in the saddling enclosure be¬ 
fore the race it was learnt that Glen- 
side's jockey had been taken suddenly 
ill. Rumours spread quickly among 
the crowds waiting eagerly in the rain. 
Glenside. without a jockey, must be 
withdrawn from the race. Then the 
rumours were discounted by the news 
that a substitute jockey had been 
found for the ungainly horse. A young 


A Dozen Left 

From the stands it was difficult to 
see clearly what was happening, but 
it soon became obvious that the 1911 
Grand National had finished for some 
of the horses at the first jump. Others 
fell at the second, leaving jockeys 
sprawling in the mud. Notorious Be¬ 
rber's Brook still further depleted 
the field. As they came into view after 
the first circuit, surprised gasps rose 
from the stands. Not more than a do¬ 
zen horses were still standing. The 





It seemed his gollont efforts would 
end , . . 


Sensations of Sport 

MOST DRAMATIC WHS AT AINTREE 


By FRANK WRIGHT 


amateur named Jack Anthony had 
agreed to ride 

New To Course! 

Jack Anthony had never ridden 
Glenside before. In fact, jockey and 
horse had never even met, Anthony 
would also be riding in the terrifying 
Aintree course for the first time. If 
ever there was a forlorn hope it was 
Glenside and there were few backers 
even at 20-1. 

At last the 26 jockeys mounted and 
paraded down to the start. Conditions 
could not have been worse. Rain and 
sleet, driven by a biting north-east 
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crowd strained to pick out the leader 
—a horse bearing No. 13 on its saddle 
cloth. Surely it couldn’t be? But it was 
true. No. 13—Glenside—was lengths 
clear of his nearest rivals. Glenside, 
with a young inexperienced jockey, 
the horse with a handicap, the horse 
without a chance, was in the lead and 
going well. 

But no one expected this situation 
to last. Sooner or later Glenside must 
succumb to the terrifying conditions 
and be overhauled by one of the more 
fancied horses still in the race. Gallant 
Glenside, however, strode on and on. 
His young jockey was letting him have 
his head. They reached Bccher’s Brook 
for the second time Glenside cleared 
it but others fell behind him! 

Still Leading 

The Canal Turn—Valentine’s--and 
still Glenside was on his feet, now al¬ 
most alone, except for a couple of 
riderless horses. The excitement was 
really mounting as the last stages of 
the race were fought out. Through the 
murk the crowds picked out the first 
horses—no, one horse. Glenside was 
still going—still in the lead. But he 
was tiring. The abominable weather 
and the muddy conditions were 
taking their toll. 

Now there was only one jump left* 
Glenside staggered over the 4 ft: 6 in; 
fence and then stumbled. For one ter¬ 
rible moment it seemed as though his 

* y i * '. < i. 'Ifr 1 W , ■ 


gallant effort would end in the mud. 
He was down on his knees. His mud- 
spattered jockey hauled frantically at 
the reins. Somehow Glenside managed 
to struggle upright and then he was 
off again! The roars from the packed 
thousands in and around the stands 
rose to a thunderous crescendo, as 
the lone horse and rider turned into 
the finishing stretch. “Glenside—come 
on, Glenslde T ” 

Dramatic Run 

How that game old horse and his 
rain-soaked jockey reached and pass¬ 
ed the winning post no one will ever 
know but pass it they did to win one 
of the most dramatic Grand Nationals 
ever run at Aintree. 

Glenside was the only horse to com¬ 
plete the course without falling. Three 
others followed him home* but all had 
been remounted and were in no posi¬ 
tion to challenge the victor. And Glen-r 
side's handicap? He was blind in one 
eye and had only one lung! 

Jack Anthony, the young amateur 
who had ridden the one-eyed horse 
for the first time on that memorable 
afternoon, the horse bearing the “un¬ 
lucky” number “13”, was in the sad¬ 
dle of two more Grand National win¬ 
ners in later years. But he will always 
remember his first ride round the tin* 
torius Aintree course astride the horse 
thathadn’t a chance—gallant ffaiutofek 
►—(To be continued 



r THE Huy Lopez is recognised as White's 
* strongest opening, because Black 
has no straightforward equalising de¬ 
fence Until now, attempts fo break the 
"Lopez bind" by simple means have al¬ 
ways tailed against new discoveries for 
White. Recent tournaments, though, 
have brought fresh hope to Black. An 
ancient idea, revived a few years ago 
by the Russian grandmasters Spassky 
and Taimanov, has reappeared in a more 
sophisticated form after analysis by the 
American champion, Bobby Fischer, and 
his countryman, Larry Evans. 

This week’s game and notes could 
prove to be the analysis of a historic 
turning-point in chess opening theory. 
Fischer nas gone on record as calling 
the new idea an "absolutely equalising 
defence to the Lopez. At any rate, it de¬ 
serves study by anyone who opens or 
defends against 1.PK4—which means al¬ 
most all club and tournament players. 

Game No. 365 

Bcvcrwijk international 

White: Dr H Lehmann (West Germany) 
Black' J H Donner (Holland) 

1 PK4.PK4; 2.NKB3.NQB3; 3.BN5.PQR3; 
4BR4PQN4; 5 BN3,NR4 (at (see first 
diagram); 6 OO <bi,PQ3; 7.PQ4 PxP 
id; BNxP.NxB(d), 9,RPxN,BN2; 
10.RK1 (e>.NK2, 11.NQB3.QQ2; 12. 
NQ5.PQB4? it) (see fifth dia¬ 
gram), 13 NNl! QQ1; 14 NB5 f (g).NxN 
(h>; 15 PxN ch,BK2; 16.NxR.QxN; 17. 
QxP, Resigns 


Chess 


By LEONARD BARDEN 



(a) This defence is as old as the Ruy 
Lopez itself, but it deserves to be named 
after Taimanov, the first modern grand¬ 
master to analyse it seriously. 

(b) Claims are still occasionally print 
ed that Black’s position in the first dia¬ 
gram can be ‘refuted’ by G BxP ch'UCxB: 
7.NxP ch. Taimanov showed some vears 
ago that 7 ...KK2!: 6 PQ4.NKB3; 9*QB3, 
BN2 enables Black to consolidate and 
win with his extra piece. 

6.NxP?,NxB; 7 ,RPxN,QK2; 8.PQ4.PQ3 
is also good for Black, who regains the 
pawn and has the iwo bishops. 

White's other important idea in the 
first diagram apart from (he one played 
in the actual game, ^ 6 PQ4 PxP; 7.QxP, 
reaching the second dmtiram 



Black should not play <1) 7 . , 
8 BxP ChfJCxB; 9.QQ5 ch3K3; 
10.NN5 ch with 6 winning advantage 


IMfcU_ 
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NEW RUY LOPEZ IDEA 


18. PB4.PN5, 19.QKR3,NxB; 20 PxN. 
RxN. 21 QxN'*TQR2 ch, While resigns 
Also inferior for Black is (2) 7 
NxB; 8RPxN.NK2; 9,BN5\PKB3: 10 

BR4.BN2; 11 00;PQ4; 12.PK5' with ad¬ 
vantage. 

However, after (3) 7....NK2! Black 
gains useful lime because of the threat 
of ... PQ3 followed bv .. . .PQB4-5 win¬ 
ning the bishop In Addison-Fischer from 
the 1904 U S championship. White was 
soon in difficulties alter 8 PELT.NxB. 
9 PxN,BN2; 10.BB4.PQ4, 11.PK5PQB4' 

(12 QxBP‘\NB4 winning the queen) 

Best piny fox both sides, according to 
Chess Archives, is G.PQ4.FxP; 7 QxP, 
NK2; 8 BN5.PQ3: 9 PK5.PQB4, 10QQ2, 
NxB HO PB5; 11 PxP or 10. PxP\ 
11 BxP ch). 11 RPxNJPxP; 12 QxQ ch. 
KxQ; 13,NxP:BK3: 14 NBG ch, KQ2 with 
equal chances 

(C) Currently, 7...NxB; 8RPxN.PKB3, 
strengthening the black centre and rea¬ 
ching the third diagram is favoured 




White’s plan would be less dangerous 
than in the last note (where Black h«id 
played the passive PKB3) so that the 
assessment of the fourth diagram m«iv 
prove critical for the entire opening 
(e) Since While can play this natural 
developing move with a permanent 
threat of PK5, Black s choice at move 8 
is unconvincing, 

(1) A blunder which is neatly refuted 
*—but if 12 . NxN; 13 PxN ch,BK2: 14. 
BN5 with a strong attack. 
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(g) Black had overlooked this If m 
stead 14 NxR? BxN Black wins two 
kr.gtits for a took 

,b) If 14 . QxN; 15 NxQP ch.KQl. 
18.NB4 ch and wins. 

Solution No 204: l KN3 If 1 ...PBS; 
2.NQ5 and 3 BB3 mate. If 1....BN5; 

2 NK2 and 3.BB3 mate If 1. , ,BN7; 

2 NK4 If 1. .. BB8; 2 NK2 In all these 
variations, the knight forestalls a chock 
from the black bishop. * 


A recent example of play here is 9 
PQB4.PN5; 10.NR4.NK2'; 11.QB3.QQ2; 

12 PKR3;PQB4 (van den Berg-Johan- 
nessen, Beverwijk 1965). 

White should instead aim to control 
the key Q5 square with a minor piece, 
e.g 9.PQB4.PN5; 10 BK3.BN2 Of 10.. 

PQB4 then Suetin’s sacrifice 11 FxKP, 
BPxP; 12 NxPkPxN; 13 QR5 ch,KQ2, 14 
RQl ch wins for White; while on other 
moves 11 PB5’ opens up the centre), 

11 PQ5,PQB4; 12.PxP ep ; BxP; 13 
QNQ2, followed by NK1-B2 and the 
knight reaches Q5 via K3. 

(a) In Pachman-Evans. Havana 1964; 
Black played 8....BN2; threatening,, . 
PQB4-5 winning a piece (not at once 

8 -P-QB4 because of 9 B-Q5!), and 

this is probably better than the move 
played by Donner. After 8....BN2 play 
continued 9.BQ2,NxB (improving on 

9 . PQB4?; 10.BQ5,BxB; ll.PxB.PxN, 
12.QK1 ch with advantage for White, as 
played in the same tournament between 
Smyslov and Evans); 10 RPxN (if 10, 
NxN,NK 2),PN3; ll.FQB4;PQB4 (also pos 
sible is 11 ...BN2; 12.BB3.NB3) and 
now, instead of 12.NKB3. as m the ac¬ 
tual game; White should have tried 

12 NB2; intending to occupy the Q5 out¬ 
post as soon as possible and reaching 
the fourtbr-diagram. 


Heard This One? 

Os: “I was a 90-pound weakling 
and ubeneve ’ I went to the beach my 
rich 220-pound wife kicked sand in 
my face. So 1 took this course 1 read 
about, and sure enough in a little 
while I weighed 220 pounds," 

Mosis: "Then what?” 

Os* “My rich wife ran away with a 
90-pound weakling " 


Boss: “When 1 arrived in the United 
Slates I didn't have a dime in my por 
kets in fact, I didn’t even have anj 
pockets to put a dime in,” 

Employee: ’TIow old were you^” 
Boss. "I was born here.” 

■ * • 

Teacher "Always speak .softly, even 

if a man insults you, speak _ yes, 

Herman 0 ” 

Herman* "Do vou mean speak* softly 
before or after I slug him?” 

• * • 

It’s easy to be a success—just forget 
your failures! 

♦ » . • 

First student: "Come on, I'll buy you 
a cup of coffee." * 

Second student; “No, thanks—I’ve got 
a lecture this morning.” 

* * t 

She: “What reason have you (or 
thinking Herman has a visual defect?" 

Her; "He asked me to join hmi ir» a 
bottle of beer 

• • « 

Two mosquito* were resting m 
Robinson • Crusoe's arm. "I’m 
■ E# ort *- rteet you on Fri- 
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P ROM many points of view—and 
not that of pilots alone-the sharp 
ups and downs of the pilot maikit 
present a disturbing feature of the 
past fifteen years of commercial avi¬ 
ation One recoils a case m point in 
India A ftw years ago, some highly 
young men had completed then 
training and had qualified fen their 
Commercial Pilots Licences Unfox 
tunalcly, at that juncture, the d< 
mand foi pilots had <omphUJ> 
dried up They were left, const 
quently, without employment 

Now a Common lal Pilots Ln c nec 
is not a permanent ticket to a flying 
career The licence has to be re¬ 
newed eveiy six month-. r lo effect 
renewal the pilot has not onl> to 
take a fresh physical examination 
but also product evidence that he 
has carried out certain statutory 
minimum hour of fiyine In the 
case of urn mplovcd pilots this tan 
be an extrem ly c islly, if not prolu 
bitively expensive, pio< ceding One 
does not know how many -if any - 
of tho<-e cighly pilots managed 
eventually to >ec ure employment 
One believes the number was very 
small So here was not only a great 
waste of Una, of money, and of 
effort but abo r most bitten dis 
appointment It is probable that this 
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Wheel and Wings 

Selection & Training 
of Commercial Pilots 


By OUR AVIATION CORRESPONDENT 


unfortunate incident has deterred 
many vounp men from seeking a 
carcci in cml aviation 

Causes of Fiasco 

One sums to recall that the prin¬ 
cipal s ause of that particular fiascu 
w is \ major misc alculation bv In- 
di in Aulinis of their pilot rcquue- 
mcnb Be that a'- it may, the for 
ward planning ol pilot strength is 
a difficult ta-k for my airline Nu 
rm rous factors, some predictable, 
some unpredictable, can affect the 
situation One lecent and major in 
stance was the transition fu nr pis¬ 
ton to jet equipment durinr the late 
nineteen fifties It may be of interest 
to trace the effects that flowed fiom 
that event 

Now the mam characteristics of 
the jets which replaced piston air¬ 
craft of that time weie greatly in¬ 
creased capacity and speed Thus, 
is more and more jets were deli- 
vet ed, the scats offer ed by the air¬ 
lines were almost doubled in num 
be i This alone would materially 
have affected load factors hut as 
luck would have it the airlines 
suiplus capacity coincided with a 
period when the normal ex¬ 
pansion of air traffic received 
a sovtic, ff temporary setback 
1 ho latter event was due to 
a vaucty of reasons but principally, 
perhaps, because the world econo 
nuc climate took an unfavourable 
tum 


Difficult Years 

There followed, everywhere, seve¬ 
ral difficult years for the airlines 
Load factors plumbed some of the 
lowest depths ever recorded There 
was, of couise, little incentive— 
rather the reverse m fact—to ope- 
latc new services or to increase 
existing frequencies In short, the 
normal extension of operations was 
stifled From the pilots’ point of 
view, all this spelt less work Fur* 
ther to exacerbate the situation, the 
greater speed of the lets enabled 
them to carry out three or more 
services to every two formerly ope* 
rated by piston aircraft, Air drew 
requirement cot^uieittiy, wm 


ieduced m almost the same propor¬ 
tions 

The wii line busim ss i*- keenly 
competitive Costs of operation have 
most coiefullv to be pi uned Air¬ 
lines simply cannot afford to retain 
surplus crews So m spite of great 
efforts by pilots’ associations, dur 
rm* the years from 1959 inwards, 
huge numbers of pilots wen retren¬ 
ched As it transpired, Uie pilot 
surplus was short lived During the 
past nine months or so the whole 
situation has changed The decision 
to reduce North Atlantic fares, 
coupled with the return of a favou¬ 
rable world economic climate, led, 
last season to an almost unprece¬ 
dented expansion of passenger tra¬ 
ffic At the same time an caigo, 
which duung the period of major 
eapacity surplus received a great 
deal of concentrated attention, is now 
increasing at a rate of something 
like 25 per cent a year In the 
words of a former British Prime 
Minister, the airlines “have never 
had it so good’ ’ 

Need for Caution 

The present trend is one of rapid 
expansion New services and addi¬ 
tional frequencies arc the oidoi of 
the day With the forthcoming tou¬ 
rist season, we are likely to see a 
recoid year for both passengei and 
cargo traffic Far from a surplus of 
pilots theic is now what could be 
described, without undue exaggera¬ 
tion as a world shortage Unit is 
untoward events occur- a possibili¬ 
ty, of course, that can never be 
ignored— the present rate of ex¬ 
pansion is likely to continue for 
some considerable time to come 


Is this, then, an appropriate time 
for youngmen to seek a professional 
career m aviation’ Generally speak* 
mg, one believes that it 
Local and national circumstances, 
however, have to be taken into 
consideration and m India, one sug¬ 
gests, there is need to proceed w*th 
considerable caution, This }$ not to 
sgy that there will be J 
for young recruits-rttwae 
.wn, r 
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employment, however, and still 
more perhaps, his chances of a suc¬ 
cessful career depend on two 
things—the quality of his initial 
training and his own aptitude, tem¬ 
perament and character 

Many Drawbacks 

In both these respects, one sug¬ 
gests, there aie many drawbacks to 
the present system of ab initio 
dying training m India So far as 
the amateur pilot is concerned, the 
flying club system is, no doubt, per¬ 
fectly satisfactory Even for the 
would-be pi ofessional pilot, the fly¬ 
ing training may be adequate It 
is the lark of selectivity that is the 
fatal drawback The clubs are finan¬ 
cially dependent on the training of 
pupils All, therefore—and quite na¬ 
turally—are “gust to their mill ” 
But it is unfair to the would be pro 
fessional candidate The mere abi¬ 
lity to fly a light aeioplanc is no 
sort of guaiantee that the pupil is 
fit for a career in an airline 

What is so obviously and so sore- i 
ly needed in India, is not only ca 
letul selection of candidates for , 
professional fl\mp but some solid 
guarantee that if and when they 
quality selected candidates will be 1 
employed This ciuld be achieved | 
if Indian Airlines were to select and 
'ponsoi candidates for service in | 
the Corporation One ‘■peciiics In 
dian Airhnts because, m effect. Air . 
India with then very advanced air ! 
ci aft, can haidh be expected to re • 
cruit pilot traight fiom an ab 
vnlio ooursi A things stand Air 
India cbt'un their recruits from the 
i auks of Indian Aulines The latter, 
thcnfnu realh do the initial re- 
nutmert fet both Coiporations 

With I A F. Help 

A schi -no lias been suggested 

wh< i by the Indian Air Force, with 
then fine facilities and excellent 
methods of ^election, might under¬ 
take the training ol a number of 
candidates fui commercial aviation 
One proHuru s that Indian Aixlmc-* 
would guarantee employment for 

tho^e uho qualify If that were the 
case, what cou d be beltei ’ The— 
training both on the ground and in 
the an would be thorough the right 
kind ol d stiplmt and t&ymt di <orp» 
would bt inculcated, and candi 
dales would graduate after rea 
ching a icasonable standaid of fly 
mg experience on an craft more 
advanced than the Tiger Moth 01 
the HT-2 J 

One does not know how the In 
dian Air Force view such a scheme 
It might be considered impractica¬ 
ble and undesirable If so, what 
then’ In that event, the very least 
that ought to be done is strictly to 
limit advanced training by the fly¬ 
ing clubs to candidates who have 
been pre-selected and sponsored by 
Indian Airlines Only thus, one sug¬ 
gests* can we avoid the sort of un¬ 
fortunate incident referred to earlier 
in this article—*the creation, in other 
words, of an unnecessary, waste¬ 
ful, and cruelly disappointing situa- 
.*>* * $*^^aoers of would-be com- 
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A CITY 

AT NIGHT 

By GEORGE ZYGMUND 


*0# *■ 

dense and that you can use a new 
senes of bracket exposures, say $, 
10, and 20 seconds* 

The above exposure times are* oI 
course, with a fairly small lens 
aperture With more expensive ca¬ 
meras they can be reduced consider 

An excellent time for picture taking 
is in early dusk when the lights are 
just coming on There was enough 
light In the sky to allow an 
exposure of 1125th sec at f|3 5 
on HP3. 

rably. Using €14 would reduce our 
fust senes of bracketing exposures 
to 2, 4 and 9 seconds. 

By normal standards, these expo- 
buze times would be considered 
ovei generous However, it should 
be remembered that the tonal scale 
of a night scene is a very long one, 
with there being an enormous dif¬ 
ference in subject brightness bet- 
wet n a shadow and highlight area— 
more than would be encountered in 
a r tene photographed by daylight. 
Exposure must therefore be suffici¬ 
ently generous to enable the dar¬ 
kest area in which detail is wanted 
to record on the film- even though 
tins may give the highlight area 
much more exposure than it needs 
Beause of the uneven nature oF 
night •aenes. development should be 
adjusted to keep highlight density 
down An excess of development 
causes those areas which have re¬ 
ceived a healthy exposuir to light 
to become too dense As there is an 
old rule about t xposing for the sha 
dows and dec eloping for the high 
lights, it is eas\ to see that b\ giv¬ 
ing increased exposure anil reduc¬ 
ed development, we can compress 
the tonal scale 

The extent to which development 
h nild be reduced is dependent upoi 


<*N the cloak of night falls, a 
H iiiv take-, on an entirely now 
aspect for the photographer The 
lights of streets, buildings and 
ears add a new magic to the scene 
and the darxiiess also helps to make 
photographs more dramatically ef¬ 
fective by masking much unwanted 
detail 

As T have written m many pre¬ 
vious articles it is possible to shoot 
such scenes with a hand-held mi* 
mature camera, equipped with a 
wide apcitun lens, and a fast film 
But it is tisualh mine satisfaetoiv 
to take n mmo icJaxed appioach- 
using a medium speed or slow film, 
lime exposure and a tnpod One 
great advantage of doing this is that 
even the most inexpensive box ca¬ 
mera can be used, the only require¬ 
ment being that it has provision 
for making time exposures Unfor- 
tunatel>, many modern box came¬ 
ras do not, the manufacturer feeling 
that buyers of this typ* of equip¬ 
ment would not be interested in 
using this feature. 

Besides the camera and*—if you 
have one—a tripod, a cable release 
und sensitive exposure meter are 
two ether useful accessories. But if 
your equipment collection is strictly 


limited, don t worn You can still 
take ext client night-time shots with 
no accessories at all fur your came¬ 
ra 

Small Lens Aperture 

With so many amateurs having 
difficulty m obtaining correct expo¬ 
sure for pictures taken in daylight, 
shooting at night may seem even 
more confusing An exposure meter 
can be of great assistance but 
since many inexpensive models lack 
sufficient sensitivity to provide accu¬ 
rate readings under pour light con¬ 
ditions, experiment and experience 
is a very good substitute Actually, 
for this type of night photography 
exposure can vary over a very wide 
range without being 'wrong’ and by 
bracketing—-taking two or three 
shots of the same scene at different 
exposure settings—you will usually 
end up with at least one good pic¬ 
ture 

Using a film in the HP3 category, 
and an aperture of f 11 < about ave¬ 
rage for a box camera), exposure 
time of 15, 30 and'60 seconds wiU 
capture practically any night street 
scene. After some experience hi this 
type of photography, you may fod 
that for weJMU streets, the 30 ihCw 
second exposures are tWpm jWu 



ii 


1 
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both the choice of film and deve¬ 
loper. As a general rule, a reduc¬ 
tion of between 25-35 per cent from 
the manufacturers recommended 
immersion time is about right. 

Colour film does not have the 
same facility for controlling contrast 
by i educing development. However, 
a revei sal colour material can han¬ 
dle a very wide range of tones and 
hues and so there is not the same 
need to adjust development Nega¬ 
tive colour film—particularly if you 
are not going to make the prints 
yourself—should be avoided m situa¬ 
tions where there is an extended to¬ 
nal range 

Without a Tripod 

Since all your night shots will 
need fairly long exposure times, a 
tripod—and cable release—aie ac¬ 
cessories which most photographers 
would consider indispensable under 
the circumstances If you have them, 
fine. But if not don’t let it step your 
photogiaphy After all, a tri¬ 
pod mere ly serves to keep the 
camera shady during a long expo- 
mi -if you can do this by pressing 
it against a wall, tree, lamp post, 


or anything similar, the pictures will 
not reveal the difference 

If you use your camera on a tri¬ 
pod, you will find that a cable re¬ 
lease is very important. The reason 
is simply that most tripods in¬ 
tended for amateur use are far from 
steady and pressing down the shut¬ 
ter jeleuse button will jar the 
camera sufficiently to blur the pic¬ 
ture Walls, trees and lamp posts, 
being much more rigid, do not suf¬ 
fer from the same disadvantage and 
normally sharper pictures will be 
obtained if a cable release is not 
used and, instead both hands should 
be used to press the camera against 
whatever it is being steadied Some¬ 
times it may even be useful to have 
someone else operate the shutter 
release while you devote yourself 
to keeping the camera steady 

A Substitute 

Another substitute for a cable re¬ 
lease is the self-timer found on 
some cameras The limitation of 
this is that you are then usually res¬ 
tricted to using the longest Timed 
speed of which the shutter is capa¬ 
ble, and on even most expensive 


ffi 

cameras ibis is only one second Ip * 
the cose of some focal plane shut* 
ter cameras, using the self-timer 
with the shutter set to 4 bulb” glives 
an extra timed spend of between 
two and four seconds Before trying 
this make sure that there r nothing 
m the instruction manual saving it 
should not be done 

Since few box < ainora » hoe pio- 
visaon for using a cable i 'i u, 
and most, newer ones do not h ivc 
a tripod socket either, owners of 
such simple cauipmont will always 
have to depend on a tree or 1 imp 
post to provide a camera support 
But the resulting pictures can be 
every bit as good a ( those obtained 
with more expensive equip¬ 
ment There is considt i lhle 
truth m the slogan that it i > the 
photographei and not his camera 
that is responsible for a good or 
bad—picture Photographv at night W 
something which prudicalh any 
camera owner enn do with oi with¬ 
out any extra accessories The only 
exceptions, as I mentioned on her, 
are owners of those inexunsive 
cameras which hav< no pr ivision 
for making time t xpo urr fcu 

continued) 
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fresh and clean... 

the taste of Kolynos! 

longue tingling minty 

the foam of Kolynos* 

m ikf s hru lung < asier, cleanses thoroughly 

the sweet breath that Kolynos glvos! 

(you, and others will appreciate this) 

A friendly tip to the fifth woman use Kolynos and v 
mile, like the others * Brush your teeth with 
Kc lynos Denial Cream every night...and every 
morn ng, of course More confidence 
m oompdiy more fun J 
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THE WORLD’S RAREST 
STAMP 

By RUSSELL BENNETT 



T HE rarest stamp m the world - the 
“One Cent Britnh Guyana' of 
1§56—was flown into London at the 
end of January It is absolutely uni¬ 
que—the only one of Its kind 1 Its 
value is L200 000 which, it is undei 
stood, is the price the present Aim n- 
can owner, who remains strictly 
anonymous, has been offered for it 

How is it possible that just this sin¬ 
gle one emt stamp hat* suivived foi 
more than one hundred years r It-, 
ongins are most mysterious and 
romantic Early in 1850 the current 
stamps of British Guiana became ex¬ 
hausted when furthex supplies order¬ 
ed from the printtrs, Waterlow and 
Sons of London, were delayed The 
postmaster ordered a j-upply of pro¬ 
visional stamps from Joseph Baum 
and William Dallas publishers and 
printers of the local Royal Gazette in 


Georgetown They wen in true tea to 
reproduce as nearly a r po^iblt the 
existing design of the tht n < urrent 
British Guiana stamp—a filing ship 
and the motto “Danius Pctimus que 
Vicissim” C We give and we seek m 
turn’ ) For the ship tht piintfi*- used 
the only suitable printing block they 
had, one of a sailing v<mc] which 
headed their ‘Shipping News in the 
Gazette 

In the early days of Ri>ti h tin a 
ni Oh one cent di nomination 
slump*- v ere used pnmanH tor mui 
line newspapers A feu people save 
old newspapeis ft r any length of 
time m climates *uch as Bntuh 
Guiana s (close to french Guiana’s 
ill-famed Devils Island’) the one 
cent Values of carlv ivuts were 
mostly lost t) collector* and noth¬ 
ing wa> he aid ot the One Cent” 
until 1873 


It wns then that a young school 
boy collector, L Vernon Vaughan 
of British Guiana, having do 
tided to stait a stamp collection, 
was looking for stamps m a Jot of 
old family papers and dxscoveied 
the rather umttractive scrap of ma¬ 
genta paper him nbed 1 One Cent” 
It was cut octigc nally and wa^ not 
vor) clean It wu, initialled on the 
left by K I> Wight one oi tht p M 
office H fT as all ttu piovi mini* 
wire to iftguaid a mn t forg* r\ 
and it wa posfmukcd Dumn-a 
AP 4 18 V Sonu v th it \ au 
ghan sold lus Butr-h h mm coho 
tion to pa\ ft t new st imp* <thcrs 
thit thcit was n \ a< t t j the mu 
cent in his album so he t ot rul of 
it In fact he sold it lo i )low col 
lcctoi and tesidtnt N R McKm 
non for b-> and fht year I itei Mi 
Kmnon sold hi*, codec h n to Iho 
mas Ridpith tht Live rpo< 1 dealt i 
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BAPU NADKARNI & DILIP SARDESAI 
autograph coil spring handle cricket bats, giving 
greater power and flexibility Used by 
leading test cricketers with dazzling success 
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Soon afterwards Ridpath sold the 
one cent magenta to the famous 
Count Renotiere von Ferrary of 
Paris, for about $750. 

The next we hear of the stamp, 
after Ferrary’s death, is at one of 
the Paris auctions of his treasures, 
in 1922, He had left his collection 
to the Berlin Postal Museum, but 
the French Government seized the 
. stamps and placed them on sale for 
the purpose of obtaining reparations 
for the 1914-18 War. There was live¬ 
ly bidding between Maurice Burrus, 
the French tobacco magnate, and 
Hugo Griebert, representing Arthur 
Hind, the American millionaire. It 
was sold for 300,000 francs (after 
both had claimed to make the bid) 
to Arthur Hind. The under-bidder 
was the agent for King George V, 
who just failed to secure the unique 


stamp for the Royal Collection! The 
price was the highest ever paid for 
a single stamp up to that time, 

After Hind's death in 1933, the 
stamp came into the possession of 
his widow, despite the fact that his 
will directed that his collection 
should be sold. And at one time the 
precious stamp was mislaid after 
having crossed the Atlantic for an 
exhibition! It was eventually found 
in a drawer—still in the envelope 
in which it had been posted. In 1935 
the stamp was entrusted to Harmer 
Rooke, the Arundel Street, London 
auctioneers, for sale, but it did not 
reach the price the widow wanted, 
despite a good offer of £10,000. So 
the one cent magenta returned to 
America where, in 1940, it was pur¬ 
chased for the present owner for 
$45,000. 


" 

The British Guiana “One Cent” is 
the most valuable object for its size 
and weight in the world. In value 
It has shown the greatest rate of 
appreciation of any object in world 
history. At to-day's valuation of 
£200,000 it is now worth fifty-six 
million times its original costl 

The stamp now reposes in a spe¬ 
cialised collection of British Guiana 
stamps which is, in turn, part of 
one of the world's greatest stamp 
collections. The owner's identity is 
one of the best-kept secrets of all 
time. Since 1940 the stamp has only 
been shown in public "three times. 
The fourth occasion, at the Gibbons 
Catalogue Centenary Exhibition in 
London in February, is the first 
time it has been shown in the Uni¬ 
ted Kingdum since the 1923 Philate¬ 
lic Exhibition .—(To be continued). 


T HE U.S. Post Office Department 
paid tribute to the late President 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy with a me¬ 
morial stamp issued on May 29. 1964, 
at Boston, Massachusetts. Mr. Ken¬ 
nedy was born 47 years ago on this 
date in a Boston suburb. 


KENNEDY. MEMORIAL 


The design of the blue-gray five- 
cent horizontal stamp combines a 
portrait of Mr. Kennedy at the right 
and a picture of the eternal flame 
which lights his grave at the left. In 
a semi-circle at the top of the stamp 
is a quotation from his inaugural 
address of 1961 ‘‘....and the glow 
from that fire can truly light the 
world." The denomination is at the 
lower left. The inscription “1917 John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy 1963” runs at the 
bottom of the stamp. The full sen¬ 
tence from the inaugural address is: 
“The energy, the faith, the devotion 
which we bring to this endeavour will 
light our country and all who serve 
it—and the glow from that fire can 
truly light the world." This statement 
followed his appeal to Americans to 
join him in fighting the “common ene¬ 
mies of man—tyranny, poverty, 
disease and war itself." 


ISSUE 


servant, a writer, and a World War II 
Navy Officer. 

As President, one of his greatest 
triumphs in foreign affairs came in 
1963 when the United States, United 
Kingdom and Soviet Union signed a 
treaty in Moscow banning nuclear 
tests in the air, outer space and under 
water. On the domestic front, some of 
the many measures he supported were 
Federal aid to education, health insu¬ 
rance for the aged and racial equa¬ 
lity. Lyndon B. Johnson, who suc¬ 
ceeded Mr. Kennedy following his as¬ 
sassination at Dallas, Texas, Novem¬ 
ber 22, 1963, has endorsed his prede¬ 
cessor’s programme. 


Kennedy, who was U.S. Ambassador 
to Britain from 1937 to 1944. The 
future President attended the London 
School of Economics and received a 
bachelor of science degree from Har¬ 
vard in 1940. He served in the U.S, 
Navy from 1941 to 1945. He command¬ 
ed a patrol-torpedo boat in the Paci¬ 
fic and was decorated for heroic ac¬ 
tion under fire. 

After the war, he worked briefly as 
a newspaperman. He was elected to 
the U.S. House of Representatives in 
1946. Mr. Kennedy served as a Re** 
presentative until 1952. when he was 
elected to the U.S. Senate. He was 
re-elected in 1958. Tn 1960, hr defeat- 


The design was conceived by Ro- Mr. Kennedy was the second of ed Richard M. Nixon by a close mar- 
bert L. Miller, an artist of the Bureau nine children of financier Joseph P. gin for the presidency, 
of Printing and Engraving in Wash¬ 
ington. The quotation was suggested ' , , 


by a fellow artist of the bureau, Ro¬ 
bert J. Jones. 

Some 250 million stamps wrere 
printed, double the usual number for 
a commemorative issue. At least nine 
other nations have issued, or plan to 
issue, Kennedy memorial stamps: Ar¬ 
gentina, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Dubai, Guinea, Panama, Shurjah-Tru- 
cial States and Togo. 

Mr. Kennedy, 35th President of the 
United States, was the first man born 
in the 20th century to be elected to 
the nation’s highest office. He was 
also the first Roman Catholic and, at 
43, the youngest man ever elected 
chief executive. He succeeded Dwight 
: t>. Elsenhower who, at 7ft was the 
ft® ****** U*S;RpesMettt 
;-VgtoX» in , 

' .Mg* . 
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fpHE akin has a number of function® 
•t but its chief job 1 $ keeping the 
body at the right temperature This 
is very important If the skm went 
on stnkt we would quickly burn up 

All ovoi the skin are sweat 
glann of two mam t>pes, the 
bigger ones are to be found under 
the aims and m the groins As soon 
as some activity, or the taking of a 
gcofi meal mates a let of heat in 
the body much of this has to be 
fot rid of quickly if wc are not to 
cook ourselves to death Only seven 
per tent of all the heat generated in 
the body is lost through excretions- 
liquid or solid—and so the skin has 
to get nd of most of the surplus bv 
“boiling oft 1 waUr thmugh the 
sweat glands On the other hand, if 
the biain complain* that the body 
is loo cold the message is sent to 
the skin and the sweat glands close 
up Wc shiver 

Theie are seui.il other causes of 
sweating whnh may give a clue as 
to diagnosis in any particular pa- 
hem but tluv are relatively unim¬ 
portant If anyone is i4 scared out of 
Ins wits or feels sifk, he sweats 
If a man feels faint the nervous con¬ 
trol of the body goes rather hay- 


A Word With The Doctor-113 

ARE YOU NICE 
TO KNOW? 

wire and the sweat glands are put 
to work needlessly, maybe, for a 
short time 

Salt Tablets 

There’s another important fact 
about sweating The sweat glands 
do get nd of other things besides 
just water The latter contains quite 
a lot of salt which is why a dog 
licks your moist skm This loss of 
sweat is important and means that 
aftei severe exeicise salt must be 
quickly replaced and athletes and 
heavy woikers benefit fiom salt tab 
lets 

The gicat problem about sweating 
in humans n> that it isn't a veiy 
attractive process Minute quanti¬ 
ties of strong smelling chemicals 


are got rid of by the sweat glpndf* 
What's more, many relatively harnv 
less germs delight m $*eat and 
they settle in and around the glands 
like wasps around jam They cause 
chemical changes in the sweat 
and produce some most unplonimt 
odours These are worse in many 
civilised countries because of the 
fearful amount of clothing often 
worn in and around* the vital sweat 
mg aieas Clothing should be absoi- 
bent and should be frequently chan¬ 
ged and washed 

Nice Smell 

Shaving ofif the han undo* the 
arms will help to prevent the hi- 
effects of sweating Lastly, we i omc 
to the use of chemicals which are 
used cither to mask the nasty *-m<ll 
with a nice oip or else lo block up 
the sweat glands s< that the* r pi it 
cant sweat - at an\ rate toi *umo 
time Others of the * modem ppli 
cations contain something unith 
kilh off ony offending goun 

On the whole it is difficult to **0 
am objection to these aids tr it 
tractiveness so lone a« the ^ don t 
ohviously cause tumble in the skm 
Deodorants must be mu pud as 
valuable -- (To b( lo i ntulj 


m* SCHOOLBOY 


uill be a newspaper reader in about 12 years His education 
is a'continuing process, to which newspapets contribute sub¬ 
stantial!). What will happen to him if he is denied this benefit? 

On the basis ot enrolment of 100 in 
1950-’5J, there will be 272 and 307 
enrolments in schools and colleges 
respectively in I965-’66. 

The proportion of 33 newspaper copies per 1000 literates in 
1958, has, despite an increase in the number of dallies from 
424 in 1956 to 610 today, fallen and will continue to fall 
as long as restrictive controls on imports and quotas of news¬ 
print continue — thus impeding the chances of a school boy 
becoming a newspaper reader. 



The industry requires less than Rs. 2.5 crores additional ex¬ 
change, (hard and rupee currency taken together). Is it difficult 
to make this sum available when the III and IV Plan expen¬ 
diture runs into thousands of crores? 
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Bridge 


SECOND DEGREE ASSUMPTION ! 


By TERENCE REESE 


POISON’S 


T HE Deal below was played bet¬ 
ween Switzerland and Hol¬ 
land in the World Olympiad. It 
didn't hit the headlines, but it was 
shown to me by Jean Besse as an 
instructive example A what in The 
Expert Game I call “second-deg¬ 
ree assumption." 

Dealer. West Love all 
S. K J 10 3 
H. Q54 3 2 
D. A J 
C. J 6 


S. 6 

H. A K 10 9 
D. 9 8 6 5 
C.KQ 2 


N 

W E 
S 


S. A 9 8 7 5 
H J 7 6 
D. 74 3 
C. 4 3 


S 42 
H 8 

,D. K Q 10 2 
. C. A 10 9 8 7 5 
This was the bidding-— 


South 

West 

North 

East 

— 

1H 

No 

IS 

2 C 

No 

2 NT 

No 

3C 

No 

No 

No 


West held the first trick with the 
King of hearts and switched to a 


low spade, putting South to a guess 
m this suit before he knew much 
about the hand. 

Players underlead Aces in this 
sort of position more often than 
Queens, and most declarers I think, 
would have gone up with the King of 
spades. But Besse worked it Out 
like this:— 

“If I go up with the King and it 
loses to the Ace, quite possibly both 
clubs will be wrong and I shall be 
one down. But suppose I play the 
Jack and it loses to the Queen (West 
holding the Ace)- in that case East 
will probably hold one of the dub 
honours, since he responded One 
Spade, and I shall still make the 
contract. In other words, I can afford 
to mi&guess if West has underled the 
Ace, but. not if he had underled the 
Queen M 

Having reached this conclusion 
Besse put in the Jack of spades and 
just made Three Clubs You follow 
the reasoning? When he mokes his 
guess in the spade suit; declarer 
considers not only what is most 
likely, but what consequences will 
follow if he adopts a particular hy 
pothesis. 


SPORT & 

T*-' • * 

CLUES ACROSS 

1. For ail its variety, 
a habit still m fashion 
with the ladies t6, 5). 
10. Sitting m a staid 
easy-chan you get such 
thoughts! (5>. 11 With 
hot air the eolone 1 up 
set the dean — just a 
lot of boastful talk (9>. . 

12. Cut off th<? first 
letter in affronted (!b . 

13. Loosen ncckwoar . 
carrying the colours of 
the international club ? : 


PASTIME Crossword No. 4X0 


15). 14. Accustomed to 
dine out around an an¬ 
cient city US). 18 Per¬ 
mit to hand over wine 
( 8 ). 18 Expert in cun¬ 
ning. fit to be led 181 
20 , Turn aside the cane 
( 6 ) 23. Stop a huge 

combine * ft) 24. A 

craze to include a baffl¬ 
ing code is doubtlcsa 
all Greek to you’ <9*. 

26 He comes from 
out East to take mother 
to a spectacle <9>. 

27 At all times as the 



poet says, that is weird 
(5). 28. Drove one mad, 
it’s so maudlin ( 11 ), 

CLUES DOWN 
2. Suggests the pace¬ 
setter of the North <5>. 
3. Make up your mind 
to work out this puzzle 
again (7). 4 A whole 
joint consumed by the 
ambassador [ < 6 ). r>, 

Rise drunkonJy and 
take a double, having 
that left-over feeling 
( 8 ). 6 Old rulers in 

Japan almost wounded 
with weapons <7>. ?, 

Making a call on what 
you hold in vour hand 
— and what's left after 
calling ? < 8 , 5). 8 . . . , 
Well, it might, be the 
final collection and call 
M. 4i. 9. Having only a 
rough shave — even 
then in the happiest 
state <7. 6). 15. Headv 
to resist, like baby very 
often (2. 2. 4). 17. The 
least substantial mist 
drifting through the 
ragged elms. (8). 19. A 
performer with skill is 
naif of the team (7), 

21. Duck, old fool ! (7) 

22. "Lamentings heard 
i* the air; strange —-e 
of death'* (Macbeth) 

A jafi and not 
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FOR SHEER DELIGHT 



YOUR COUGH 
WILL GO 
QUICKLY 
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IF YOU TAKE \4^ . 

PEPS X/ i* 

THROAT AND ipt *j 

CHEST TABLETS 

Suck Peps ami feet the healing 
vapours, ui work, casing the pain and 
helping to kill the of sore 

ihro.n bronchitis, cough or cold. 
1*1- PS give instant relief and dispel 

* CrmS Contain no 

dangerous drugs 

given torhfWren 
m- V ff ?/ QUIC * LY REUCVa. 
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Calcutta Cinema Notes 


'CHARULATA' FOR CANNES 


By SAROJ K. SENGUPTA 


MS S's"",’" 

*!#■; '■ 1 . . . . 

^ produced by R. D. 

jvf-' Bansal, and directed by 
; Satyajit Hay on a frtory by Rabin¬ 
dranath, will be India’s official 
ebtry at the forthcoming Cannes 
Film Festival. It will bo remem¬ 
bered that the film was India’s offi¬ 
cial entry at the Venice Film Fes¬ 
tival last year but could not be sent 
because the time was very short tf- 
ter the Berlin Film Festival in which 
4 Mahanagar\ also produced by 
R» D. Bansal and directed by Sat¬ 
yajit Hay, was shown. Hay is very 
particular about the sub-titling and 
preparation of publicity materials 
for a festival film both of which 
take a lot of time. 

‘Baksha Badal’ (‘Exchange of 
Suitcases’), ‘Thana Thokey Aschhi* 
(‘An Inspector Calls’) and ‘Pratham 
Prem' ( The First Love’) are three 
important post-Festival films and 
all of them have been made by 
young directors who have little oi 
ho experience in film-making. 

'Baksha BadaP is Nitai Butin's 
second filrri—thc first, Sesh Pra- 
har\ was a miserable flop. But 
around art error in sorting out one s 
luggage after a tram journey 
he has made this time a comedy 
which has been likecl by everybody. 
Hilarious but not slapstick—on the 
, contrary, there is ample evidence 
of the director’s sure grip on the 
cinema as a medium of expression. 


Not only that. The story of the ex¬ 
change of suitcases—which enrages 
a college-going Eve but amuses an 
Adam—has been told with wit and 
taste, the combination of which re¬ 
sults in a very enjoyable film. Sou- 
mitra Chatterjee and Aparna Das* 
gupta havfc been cast in the leads 
and they have given excellent ac¬ 
counts of themselves. 

l Thana Thekey Aschhi’ has been 
adapted from Priestley’s An Ins~ 
pocinr Call s. which again must 
have been influenced by Gogol’s 
Inspector General, Hiren Nang has 
directed the film with a competence 
which would have been admirable 
with a little bit of lestraint in the 
character delineations. As a mat¬ 
ter of fact the heroine seems to be 
a misfit in the structure of the film. 
Yet ‘Thana Thekey Aschhi’ is a re¬ 
markable film in view of the fact 
that it ends on an allegorical note. 
The investigating officer is not a 


Police Inspector but the conscience 
of the people concerned with the 
unhappy suicide of a girl. Such al¬ 
legorical films are not always made. 

‘Pratham Prem’ is outstanding 
from the point of view of its cast, 
which includes many veterans, 
young ones and “bit" players. For 
instance it has Pradeep Kumar of 
Bombay, Biswaject Chatter joe, Snr- 
dhya Ray, Sumitra Sanyal, Sandhya- 
rani, Namita Sinha, Ashit Banin, 
Lily Chakra varti, Bubu Ganguli, 
and Kanikar Mnjumder. When it is 
found out 4hat the hero, adopted 
by a wealthy family, has been dis¬ 
carded and is no longer rich, the 
heroine calls ofr Even though the 
lovers don’t unite, the film ends on 
a happy note. The hero finds out 
his long lost father! Ajoy Biswas 
took a heavy task on himself by 
taking this psychological story and 
such a heavy cast but he has ac¬ 
quitted himself quite creditably. 
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I N A^L.S. Prodtictimr *8t»h*g*n' 
writer-director 1C S. OopiilcMll^ 
nan tries fo^etow how the *ge-old 
Indian sentiment about a Hindu 
wife’s unflinching loyalty to the man 
she has married can be glorified jn 
a not too conventional fashion. 

“Suhagan* is the Hindi version of 
the Tamil hit ('Sharada’) which 
proved a major success all over the 
South. Without deviating too much 
from the formula line and, at the 
same time, without rigidly adhering 
to the beaten track as such, Gopala- 
krishnan has presented this senti¬ 
mental tale in a dramatically gripp¬ 
ing and plausible manner. 

The story centres round an ill-fa¬ 
ted woman who defies her wealthy 
father to marry a struggling young 
professor and undergoes a lot of 
trials and tribulations, making the 
supreme sacrifice of denying herself 
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conjugal bliss so that her husband 
can live. 

The husband, according to the 
doctors, is in danger of losing his 
life (following a honeymoon-eve ac¬ 
cident) if he tries to be a father. 

The story takes a dramatic turn 
when the husband discovers the 





truth, unable to bear the wife's tor¬ 
ment and her life of self-abnegation 
for his sake, tries to force her to 
marry his friend (and her erstwhile 
suitor). Here was a progressive 
twist that would have made 'Suha- 
gan' a truly off-beat movie. But the 
wife persists in her sentimental ob¬ 
session and, clinging to the one-man 
theory, prefers to die at the feet of 
her husband than take another man 
as her life-partner. 

Despite its theme, and powerful 
drama the film suffers from too 
many trivialities and cliches. The 
real story starts just a little before 
the interval and the treatment Is 
marred by lack of restraint and rea¬ 
lism. 

Its technical and other blemishes 
notwithstanding, ‘Suhagan’ will be 
remembered for the farewell appea¬ 
rance of the late Guru Dutt who 
portrays the handicapped husband 
in keeping with the dignity and res¬ 
traint that always distinguished his 
performances. 

Mala Sinha as the wife looks at¬ 
tractive but fails to invest the emo¬ 
tional sequences with adequate 
warmth or conviction. 

Feroz Khan, Leela Chitnis, Naiir 
Hussain, Om Prakash and Devan 
Varma provide routine support. 

Vlshwamitra Adil’s dialogue has 
commendable pungency. Some pf 
the lyrics by Hasrat Jaipur! are ins¬ 
piring and, barring the ear-jerking 
background score, the music of Ma« 
. daryMohan is quite lilting. 
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